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PREFACE. 


The  origin  and  nature  of  the  following  Re]X)rt«  which  has 
been  ordered  to  be  printed  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Girard  Col- 
lege for  Orphans,  will  be  best  explained  by  prefixing  to  it  the 
instructions  directing  the  tour,  during  which  the  information 
embodied  in  it  was  collected.  These  instructions  were  drawn 
up  by  the  Committee  on  Scholastic  Education,*  who  were 
charged  with  this  duty  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 


Board  of  JhisteeB  of  the  Girard  College  for  Orphaw^ 

September  19, 183& 

A.  D.  Bache,  Esq., 

PremdetU  ufthe  Cfirard  CoUegefor  Orpikane^ 

PkUadMda. 

Dear  Sm: — I  enclose  a  copy  of  a  resolution,  passed  by  this 
Board  on  the  10th  July  last,  authorizing  you  to  visit  Europe, 
under  the  instructions  of  the  Committee  on  Scholastic  Educa- 
tion. I  also  enclose,  in  quadruplicate,  a  commission  from  the 
Board,  certified  by  the  Mayor  of  Philadelphia,  stating  the 
objects  of  your  mission,  and  asking  the  aid  of  all  friends  of 
science  to  facilitate  your  inquiries.  The  financial  arrange- 
ments for  your  salary  and  expenses  are,  as  you  know,  com- 

*  Ccmnsting  of  Nicholas  Biddle,  Chairman,  W.  M.  Meredith,  J.  M.  Kea^, 
J.  C.  Biddle»  S.  V.  Merrick,  and  W.  W.  Haly,  Esq'rs.  The  Board  of  Trastees  has 
since  had  to  regret  the  decease  of  Dr.  J.  M.  Keagy  and  J.  C.  Biddle,  Esq.,  two 
of  its  most  attentive  and  eOicicnt  members. 
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REPORT    ON    EDUCATION. 


TO  THE   TRUSTEES  OP  THE 

OIRARD  COLLEGE   FOR   ORPHANS. 

Gbvtlembii: 

Having  completed  the  tear  of  examination  into  the  state  of 
Education  in  Europe,  undertaken  by  your  direction,  with  espe- 
cial reference  to  the  organization  of  the  Girard  College  for 
Orphans,!  beg  leave  to  present  to  you  a  Report  upon  the  infor- 
mation collected 

The  more  immediate  direction  of  my  mission,  as  President 
of  the  Girard  College  for  Orphans,  was  devolved  by  the  Trus- 
tees upon  their  Committee  on  Scholastic  Education,  from  whom 
I  received  detailed  instructions.  In  these  I  was  directed  to 
visit  the  institutions  in  the  principal  countries  of  Europe,  which 
might  be  supposed  to  afford  useful  information  towards  organi- 
zing the  College,  to  procure  text-books,  and  other  works  used 
in  the  more  remarkable  schools,  and  the  more  important  works 
on  Education:  and  to  collect  such  philosophical  instruments, 
models,  and  drawings,  as  might  be  useful  or  necessary  in  open- 
ing the  College,  or  as  might  seem  to  me  desirable  to  be  pur- 
chased in  anticipation  of  the  larger  collections. 

My  arrangements  for  leaving  home  were  completed  at  the 
close  of  September,  1836;  and  after  having  visited  the  chief 
countries  of  Europe,  which  were  the  most  interesting  for  my 
undertaking,  I  completed  my  tour  in  October,  1838.  It  is 
almost  needless  to  say,  that  I  am  now  not  only  ready,  but 
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2  IHTRODUCTIOff. 

anxious  to  render  available,  as  soon  as  possible,  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Girard  College,  the  knowledge  which  has  thus 
been  acquired. 

It  will  be  the  design  of  the  present  Rei3ort  to  state  in  what  way 
I  have  executed  the  instructions  of  the  Committee  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  and  to  present  the  result  of  the  inquiries  which  they 
directed.  Their  instructions  contained,  besides  the  general 
indications  of  the  objects  of  my  journey,  suggestions  as  to  the 
mode  of  securing  these  objects,  which  I  found  highly  useful, 
and  for  which  I  feel  very  grateful.  The  most  important  pur- 
pose of  my  mission  was  the  examination  of  institutions  for  Edu- 
cation, and  my  Report  will  principally  consist  of  descriptions  of 
these,  and  remarks  upon  them.  The  other  objects  were  se- 
condary, and  even  incidental. 

Whoever  has  even  glanced  at  the  part  of  the  Will  of  Mr. 
Girard,  which  relates  to  the  endowment  of  a  "College  for  Or- 
phans,** must  have  perceived  that  he  intended  no  ordinary 
Orphan  Asylum  to  be  created  with  the  immense  fund  which  his 
liberality  intrusted  to  the  authorities  of  the  city  of  his  adoption. 
Mr.  Girard  has  put  himself  in  the  place  of  a  father  to  the 
orphan,  and  has  determined  that  talent  shall  have  all  the  oppor- 
tunities for  development,  by  education,  within  the  reach  of  chil- 
dren the  most  favoured  by  the  circumstances  of  their  parents. 
This  view  has  been  prominent  in  all  the  measures  taken  by  the 
City  Councils  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  execution  of  thdr  trust; 
and  the  Board  of  Trustees,  to  whom  they  have  delegated  the 
direct  control  of  the  Institution,  have,  by  their  President,  official- 
ly asserted  this  same  understanding  of  the  founder's  wishes.  A 
due  execution,  therefore,  of  the  instructions  of  the  Scholastic 
Committee,  required  not  merely  an  examination  of  or{Aan- 
houses  and  elementary  schools,  but  of  the  various  modes  of 
education  and  grades  of  instruction.  This  task  I  undertook 
with  real  distrust  of  my  power  to  do  it  justice,  notwithstanding 
the  encouragement  extended  by  the  choice  made  of  me,  by 
gentlenoen  for  whom  I  entertain  a  high  respect  I  must  be  aUow- 
ed  to  say  that,  in  the  course  of  attempting  its  execution,  I  have 
spared  no  personal  exertion,  and  that,  though  I  may  r^ret  it 
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was  not  in  abler  hands,  my  conscience  acquits  me  of  having 
wasted  any  part  of  the  time  or  means  so  liberally  placed  at  my 
disposal  by  my  fellow  citizens. 

Before  entering  upon  the  descriptive  portion  of  my  Reporti 
I  propose  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  views  and  circumstances 
which  guided  me  in  the  distribution  of  time  in  the  different  coun* 
tries  visited,  and  to  present  some  of  the  general  features  of  pub- 
lic education  peculiar  to  each  of  them« 

While  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  general  principles  of 
education  must  be  founded  upon  those  of  human  action,  and 
hence  be  common  to  all  n^tions^  it  must  be  admitted  that  sys* 
terns  framed  from  such  general  laws  would  require  considera- 
ble modification  to  render  them  applicable  to  different  countries. 
Differences  in  political  and  social  organization,  in  habits  and 
manners,  require  corresponding  changes  to  adapt  a  system  of 
education  to  the  nation;  and,  without  such  modifications,  success 
in  the  institutions  of  one  country  is  no  guarantee  for  the  same  re- 
sult in  those  of  another*    The  difiiculties,  however,  of  working 
out  a  plan  of  education,  from  observation,  appeared  to  me  much 
greater  at  the  outset  of  my  undertaking  than  they  do  now,  that  I 
have  seen  how  very  many  of  the  essentials  are  common  to  all  well 
organized  institutions  having  the  same  scope.    A  consideration 
of  these  difficulties  induced  me  to  make  Great  Britain  the  first 
point  of  my  tour,  since  it  was  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  success- 
ful methods  of  education  there  might  be  more  easily  transplant- 
ed, being  more  directly  applicable  at  home  than  those  of  other 
countries.  The  examination  of  some  of  the  more  interesting  insti- 
tutions there  occupied  rather  more  than  eight  months;  and,  lest 
this  portion  of  time  should  appear  too  great  in  comparison  with 
that  devoted  to  the  Continent,  it  may  be  well  to  state  the  cir- 
cumstances which  absolutely  required  so  considerable  an  allot- 
ment   Owing  to  the  absence  of  any  regular  or  .central  system 
of  education,  and  of  any  general  responsibility  in  the  manage- 
ment of  its  institutions  for  public  instruction,  and  to  the  entire 
freedom  of  individual  eflfort,  more  time  is  required  to  obtain 
access  to,  and  examine  the  establishments  of  Great  Britain,  than 
of  any  other  country  which  I  visited.    A  proper  idea  of  the 
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general  arrangements  can  be  obtained  only  by  a  study  of  parti- 
cular cases,  and  each  institution  requires  to  be  approached 
individually,  and  often  in  a  different  way,  to  secure  a  profitable 
entrance.  As  entirely  different  ideas  frequently  prevail  in  the 
organization  of  institutions  of  the  same  class,  it  is  not  suflicient, 
as  it  usually  is  elsewhere,  to  see  merely  a  specimen  to  judge  of 
the  whole.  For  the  special  objects  of  my  tour,  the  eleemosy- 
nary institutions  were  to  be  carefully  inspected;  and  in  the 
number  of  its  Educational  Charities,  its  Orphan  Asylums,  Blue- 
coat  Schools,  and  Education  Hospitals,  Great  Britain  exceeds 
every  other  country  in  Europe.  The  city  of  Edinburgh  and  its 
vicinity  alone  contain  five  such  institutions  for  boys,  and  no  two 
of  these  are  exactly  alike  in  their  regulations  and  adminis- 
tration, so  that  it  was  necessary  to  visit  all  to  form  precise 
ideas  of  their  arrangements.  If  this  be  true  of  establishments 
having  similar  objects,  in  the  same  city,  it  may  be  inferred  of 
those  in  difierent  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  facts  fully  sustain 
the  inference.  It  is  true,  to  such  an  extent,  that  in  preparing 
descriptions  of  these  schools  to  present  to  the  Board,  I  have 
found  it  diflUcult  to  classify  them,  so  that  by  presenting,  in 
detail,  one  institution  as  the  type  of  a  class,  I  might  avoid  the 
too  great  extension  of  this  Report  The  management  of  these 
institutions,  the  observation  of  which  formed  an  important  part 
of  my  duty,  may  serve  in  many  points,  especially  in  all  that  re- 
lates to  the  material  comforts  of  life,  as  a  model  to  those  of  other 
countries,  in  many  of  which  I  freely  admit  that  more  just  ideas 
in  regard  to  instruction  prevail.  Upon  a  review  of  the  results 
of  my  visit  to  the  institutions  of  Great  Britain,  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  time  was  well  bestowed,  though  more  profitable  experi- 
ence in  regard  to  instruction  was  acquired  in  less  time  in  some 
of  the  countries  of  the  Continent. 

After  completing  a  tour  through  some  of  the  institutions  of 
Ireland,  Scotland,  and  England,  I  crossed  to  the  Continent,  and 
visited,  in  turn,  the  principal  schools  of  France,  Switzerland, 
Holland,  Belgium,  and  the  chief  States  of  Germany,  making  also 
a  rapid  visit  to  Italy.  The  same  subjects  of  inquiry  did  not,  of 
course,  interest  me  equally  in  these  difterent  countries,  and  I 
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proceed  to  pass  briefly  in  review  their  respective  points  of 
interest 

In  Great  Britain,  the  charitable  institntions  for  education  oc- 
cupied most  of  my  attention.     There,  as  in  other  countries 
where  similar  establishments  exist,  and  where  no  great  or  re- 
cent change  has  been  noade  in  public  instruction,  the  instruction 
within  them  resembles  more  nearly  that  of  the  schools  of  the 
same  grade  in  general,  than  in  countries  where  such  a  change 
has  been  wrought     While  engaged  in  visiting  them,  I  did  not 
neglect,  however,  institutions  which  afibrded  a  less  direct  pros- 
pect of  advantage.    To  illustrate  by  an  example;  although 
Heriot's,  the  Watsons',  and  other  hospitals  for  education  at 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  occupied  a  large  share  of  my  atten- 
tion while  in  Scotland,  I  visited,  more  or  less  in  detail,  at 
Edinburgh,  the  Model  Infant  School,  the  Circus-Place  Prepara- 
tory School,  the  Sessional  School,  the  High  School,  the  Aca- 
demy, the  Western  Academy,  the  Hill  Street  Institution,  and 
the  University;  at  Glasgow,  the  Infant  and  Juvenile  Schools  of 
the  Education  Society,  the  different  departments  of  the  High 
School,  and  the  University.    I  also  made  an  excursion  to  St 
Andrew's,  to  visit  the  Madras  College  founded  by  Dr.  BelL 

In  France,  the  general  system  of  education,  especially  as 
modified  in  its  lower  departments,  and  the  schools  for  science 
and  the  arts,  formed  the  special  objects  of  examination.  The 
orphans  are,  in  general,  associated  with  the  foundlings,  and  dis- 
tributed through  the  country  at  the  expense  of  the  state;  the 
system  presenting  nothing,  as  far  as  my  inquiries  led,  either  for 
approval  or  imitation.  The  plan,  of  which  I  venture  to  speak 
thus  freely,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  excellent  system 
in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Weimar,  which,  though  similar  in  ap- 
pearance, differs  essentially  from  it  In  Weimar,  orphan  chil- 
dren, deprived  of  both  parents,  are  distributed  among  families, 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  same  station  of  life  as  the  deceased 
parents,  and  a  real  superintendence,  both  moral  and  intellectual, 
is  exercised  over  them  by  officers  specially  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  and  by  the  parochial  clergy  and  schoolmasters. 
In  Switzerland,  recent  and  great  efforts,  consequent  upon  the 
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advance  of  true  liberty,  have  been  made  among  the  republics, 
in  behalf  of  general  education.  The  school  of  Pestalozzi,  at 
Yverdun,  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the  history  of  educa- 
tion ;  and  the  institutions  of  Fellenberg,  at  Hofwyl,  have  been 
frequently  described.  Others  of  great  merit,  but  more  recently 
established,  are  less  generally  known,  and  some  of  them  will, 
as  far  as  my  limits  allow,  be  noticed  in  this  Report  I  cannot, 
however,  enter  into  the  particulars  requisite  to  present  the 
striking  results  which  the  bst  seven  years  have  produced  in 
many  of  the  cantons. 

The  common  school  system,  as  well  as  the  eleemosynary 
institutions  of  Holland,  deservedly  attract  much  attention,  and 
afibrded  interesting  subjects  for  examination.  There  are  pecu- 
liarities about  both,  and  experiments  have  been  made  there 
which  bear  upon  some  of  the  most  interesting  questions  in  edu- 
cation. I  need  only  refer,  here,  to  those  of  the  method  of  mu« 
tual  instruction,  and  of  the  manner  of  supplying  teachers;  the 
latter  of  which  experiments  has  led  to  a  Conclusion  in  favour 
of  schools  for  teachers,  which  appears  to  me  irresistible. 

Among  the  institutions  of  the  different  states  and  free  towns 
of  Germany,  I  visited  more  or  less  in  detail  those  of  Prussia,  Sax- 
ony,' Austria,  Bavaria,  Wurtemberg,  Nassau,  Weimar,  Frank- 
fort, Bremen,  and  Hamburgh.  The  condition  of  public  instruc- 
tion, in  general,  in  the  different  states,  as  well  as  of  the  diflkrent 
departments  of  it  it  in  the  same  state,  is  very  unequal.  Prussia  is 
at  present  decidedly  in  advance  of  the  other  larger  German 
States  in  the  education  of  the  people,  especially  in  the  manner 
and  matter  of  the  instruction.  The  ease  with  which  every 
point  connected  with  the  schools  is  ascertained,  is  remarkaUe; 
and  I  look  back  to  the  time  spent  in  them,  and  in  intercourse 
with  their  teachers,  as  one  of  the  most  profitable  portions  of  that 
occupied  by  my  tour.  As  the  various  accounts  which  have 
been  given  of  public  instruction  in  Prussia  have,  in  general,  re- 
ferred to  the  system  more  particularly  than  to  the  schools,  I 
shall,  in  this  Report,  touch  more  briefly  upon  the  former,  and 
go  more  into  detail  in  regard  to  the  latter.  By  reference  to 
their  spirit  and  minute  arrangements,  it  is  easy  to  see  where 
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they  would  apply  as  perfectly  in  a  republic  as  in  a  monarchy. 
The  instructioQ  in  many  of  the  charitable  institutions  of  that 
country  has  not  kept  pace  with  that  in  the  schools  in  general, 
though  there  are  others  which  have  even  led  the  way  in  im- 
provement.    Weimar  has  followed  closely  the  Prussian  model 
in  its  system  of  education,  and  the  schools  of  Nassau  may 
be  said  to  be  derived  from  the  same  source.    The  schoob 
of  Saxony  were  once  famous  throughout  Europe,  but  the  pri- 
mary schools  appear  to  have  lost  that  rank;  they  are  now, 
however,  rapidly  improving,  by  the  same  means  which  pro- 
duced the  present  advanced  state  of  instruction  in  Prussia — ^the 
education  of  teachers.    In  Bavaria,  changes  of  system  have 
been  too  xecent  to  render  general  remarks  of  any  value.    I 
shall,  however,  give  an  account  of  the  method  of  Graser,  in- 
troduced into  the  schools  of  a  section  of  the  kingdom.     In 
Austria,  public  instruction  remains  neariy  on  the  footing  upon 
which  it  was  placed  by  the  reforming  emperor,  Joseph  the 
Second.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  once  much  in 
advance  of  the  times,  though  the  elementary  department  in  at 
present  behind  that  of  most  of  the  other  German  Suites.    They 
still  adhere  to  the  incomplete  plan  of  educating  teachers  in  ordi- 
nary schools,  and  to  antiquated  methods  of  instruction.    The 
Schools  of  Arts  in  Austria  rank,  however,  with  the  best  in  Eu- 
rope, and  receive  liberal  encouragement  from  the  government 
Of  the  many  institutions  which  have  claimed  my  attention, 
it  would  be  entirely  impossible  to  give  even  a  meagre  sketch 
within  the  limits  appropriate  to  a  Report,*  and  if  it  were  prac- 
ticable to  go  into  details  respecting  all,  many  would  be  found 
not  to  repay  the  pains  taken  in  reducing  to  paper  a  descrip- 
tion of  them.    In  making  the  selection,  which  is  thus  neces- 
sary, I  shall  endeavour  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Board 
the  countries  in  which  the  difierent  departments  of  education 
are  best  carried  on,  and  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  system  of  edu- 
cation, illustrated  by  the  minutiae  of  as  many  individual  institu- 

*  The  whole  oumber  of  schools  Tisited  was  upwards  of  two  hundred  and 
■erenty^ight;  to  some  of  these,  however,  I  merely  made  a  single  short  visit, 
ethan  occupied  me  ibr  several  days. 
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[lions  as  appear  necessary  to  exemplify  the  system,  and  to 
render  its  results  available  for  practice;  endeavouring  to  render 
each  account  as  complete  in  itself  as  the  nature  of  the  main 
object  of  my  Report  will  permit. 

The  manner  of  collecting  the  information  which  I  sought  re- 
quires a  passing  notice.  The  introductions  which  usually  flow 
in  abundantly  upon  any  one  known  to  have  a  special  object  in 
visiting  a  country,  opened  to  me  the  earliest  and  sometimes  the 
best  sources  of  information  as  to  the  existence,  nature,  and  ex- 
tent of  institutions,  and  of  the  books  necessary  to  give  particulars 
in  regard  to  them,  and  which  are  rarely  known  at  a  distance. 
By  consulting  these  and  other  works  and  documents,  and  by 
comparison  of  various  opinions,  I  was  usually  enabled  to^ decide 
correctly  as  to  the  course  which  I  ought  to  take,  to  see  what 
was  most  deserving  of  attention.  However,  sometimes  err6- 
neous  opinions  deceived  me,  and  I  found  that  my  course  had 
missed  some  interesting  point,  or  had  brought  me  to  one  of 
little  interest  Occasionally  the  error  was  irremediable,  but 
not  often.  Again,  as  it  was  necessary  to  employ  all  periods 
of  the  year,  I  found  it  impossible  to  arrange  my  visit  so  as  to 
pass  through  a  country  at  the  period  of  greatest  activity  in  the 
schools.  Where  the  system  of  public  instruction  was  central, 
like  that  of  France,  or  Prussia,  recourse  to  authority  pointed  out 
the  proper  institutions  to  visit,  and  gained  admission  to  them. 
The  personal  acquaintance  which  the  teachers  of  Germany  have 
with  each  other,  greatly  facilitated  my  progress  in  its  several 
states.  Almost  everywhere,  indeed,  I  have  reason  to  remem- 
ber with  gratitude  the  kind  assistance  rendered  to  me.  Having 
ascertained  the  places  which  it  would  be,  probably,  profitable  to 
visit  and  the  institutions  to  be  examined,  I  regulated  the  time 
and  the  attention  devoted  to  them,  by  the  interest  which  they 
appeared  to  present,  returning  to  the  same  mstitution  frequently 
or  not  at  all,  according  to  circumstances.  As  auxiliaries  to  my 
investigations  during  these  visits,  I  procured  the  printed  docu- 
ments which  existed  relative  to  the  institutions. 

I  also  prepared  beforehand  a  series  of  questions,  to  which, 
when  modified  to  suit  the  particular  establishment  in  regard  to 
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which  detailed  information  was  desired,  I  obtained  answers 
from  the  head,  or  from  one  or  more  intelligent  persons  connect- 
ed with  the  establishment 

The  written  and  printed  sowces  of  information  which  are 
thus  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board*  are  1st  A  journal  of  my  visits 
to  different  institutions,  and  of  verbal  information  received  in 
regard  to  them,  with  my  remarks.  2d.  Replies  to  a  series  of 
questions  in  regard  to  particular  institutions,  or  systems  of  in- 
struction. 3d.  Statutes,  by-laws,  and  regulations  of  diflferent  in- 
stitutions. Laws  and  documents  relating  to  public  instruction, 
&xi.  4th.  Histories,  descriptions,  and  text-books  of  diflferent 
schools.    5th.  Particular  works  on  education. 

These  form  a  mass  of  documentary  matter  which,  duly  ar- 
ranged and  digested,*  will  always  throw  the  light  of  experiment 
upon  doubtful  points  in  the  working  of  our  system  of  organization. 
In  many  cases  the  documents,  descriptive  of  the  schools,  give 
the  actual  results  of  suggestions  contained  in  the  works  oa  edu- 
cation. 

From  this  mass  I  propose  to  draw  out  some  of  the  more 
prominent  parts,  and  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Trustees  spe- 
ciaUy  to  them.  The  personal  experience  gained  by  my  tour 
will,  however,  as  far  as  the  Girard  C!ollege  is  concerned,  be  its 
most  important  result  I  could  not  expect  the  Trustees  to  fol- 
low me  through  descriptions  or  even  notices  of  all  the  institu- 
tions which  I  have  visited  during  my  two  years'  absence,  or  lis- 
ten to  a  record  of  the  many  failures  and  mistakes  which  I  have 
seen,  and  which,  though  they  have  formed  one  considerable  item 
in  the  experience  gained,  it  would  be  truly  an  ungrateful  task 
to  record. 

As  best  calculated  to  present  the  impressions,  derived  from 
this  examination,  of  the  actual  results  of  education,  I  have  adopt- 
ed the  descriptive  form  for  my  Report,  and  have  purposely 
avoided  summing  up  the  conclusions,  or  presenting  a  review 

*  The  U-analatioiui  from  foreign  hngohget  have  been  made  by  Bfr.  Theodore 
Trewendt,  to  whoae  indefidtgable  zeal  and  industry  in  this  matter,  I  am  much 
indebted.  The  docnments  and  book*  have  alao  been  syitematicaUy  arranged  by 
him.    A  list  of  the  docnments  is  appended  to  this  Report. 
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of  them  separately  from  the  facts,  that  the  force  of  the  opinifns 
may  not  be  weakened  by  appearing  out  of  this  connexion.  It  is 
true  that  the  remarks  must  be  considered  as  general  inductions 
from  numerous  facts,  and  not  inferences  from  single  instances,  but 
these  instances  serve  as  their  best  illustration,  if  not  sufficient, 
taken  singly,  to  prove  that  they  are  just.  These  remarks  sug- 
gested themselves  at  first  as  queries  to  be  answered  by  further 
observation. 

This  Report  will  be  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  relating 
to  the  means  provided  for  the  education  of  orphans,  the  second 
to  the  systems  of  general  education.  Corresponding  to  these  di- 
visions there  are  two  groups  of  institutions  which  present, 
in  general,  different  objects  for  consideration;  in  the  first,  the 
government,  discipline,  and  domestic  economy,  as  well  as  the 
instruction  are  to  be  examined;  while  in  the  second,  the  instruc- 
tion is  the  chief  point  of  interest  Every  individual  institu- 
tion in  the  first  group  should  furnish  moral,  intellectual,  and 
physical  education;  many  in  the  second  are  necessarily  more 
limited  in  their  design. 


PART  I. 


INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  ORPHANS,  OR  OTHER 
DESTITUTE  CHILDREN,  THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  WHICH  ARE 
SOMETIMES  EXTENDED  TO  OTHER  CLASSE& 

It  13  not  very  material  in  what  order  these  institutions  are 
discussed,  and  I  have  adopted  a  geographical  arrangement  as 
well  suited  to  their  classification.  The  institutions  selected  to 
present  to  your  notice,  are  a  part  of  those  of  Great  Britain,  of 
the  German  States,  and  of  Holland.  I  shall  begin  with  those  of 
Scotland,  presenting  next  those  of  England,  then  of  Hamburgh, 
then  of  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  then  of 
Bohemia,  and  lastly  of  Holland. 


CHAPTER  I. 

SCHOOI^  FOR  ORPHANS,  &c^  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Thb  greater  number  of  well  conducted  and  endowed  institu- 
tions of  this  kind  are  found  in  Edinburgh,  while  the  oldest  is  the 
celebrated  Blue-coat  School  of  London.  The  schools  of  this  class 
throughout  the  kingdom  resemble  more  or  less  the  most  prominent 
institution  existing  at  the  time  when  they  were  founded.  Thus 
the  arrangements  of  the  Blue-coat  Schools  of  Chester  and  Bris- 
tol have,  until  lately,  been  similar,  and  the  new  Blue-coat  School 
at  Oldham  near  Manchester,  has  been  modelled  upon  the  ex- 
cellent establishment  of  the  same  kind  at  Liverpool.  In  some 
of  these  older  schools,  as  at  Chester,  changes  have  been  very 
slowly  adopted,  and  they  are  nearly  as  antique  in  their  style  of 
education  as  in  the  costume  of  the  pupils;  while  in  others,  as  at 
Bristol,  great  changes  have  recently  been  made :  in  general, 
however,  they  are  behind  the  more  modem  institutions.  I  pro- 
pose to  present  in  turn  descriptions  of  the  most  prominent  of  the 
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schools  of  this  kind  which  I  visited ;  namely,  of  those  at  Edin- 
burgh, called  hospitals,  founded  by  George  Heriot,  George 
Watson  and  John  Watson,  with  a  notice  of  Cauvin's  Hospital, 
a  description  of  the  Blue-coat  School  at  Liverpool,  with  a  no- 
tice of  that  at  Oldham  near  Manchester,  a  description  of  the 
London  Orphan  Asylum  at  Clapton,  and  of  Christ's  Hospital  or 
the  Blue-coat  School  of  London. 

In  these,  and  in  general  in  other  cases  where  a  formal  divisioo 
of  the  subject  may  be  necessary,  it  will  be  treated  under  the 
heads  of,  1st  The  history,  buildings,  general  government,  and 
domestic  economy  of  the  institution.  2d  The  reception  and 
dismission  of  the  pupils,  dd.  The  educational  arrangements, 
considered  under  the  divisions  of  intellectQal,  moral,  and  phy- 
sical education. 

There  are  in  Edinburgh  seven  education  hospitals,  six  of  which 
admit  other  inmates  than  orphans.  The  eflect  of  thus  receiving 
children  whose  parents  are  alive,  of  maintaining,  educating,  and 
providing  situations  for  them,  is  supposed  by  many  intelligent 
nrien  to  be  injurious  to  the  tone  of  social  morals,*  and  to  remove 
a  stimulus  to  honourable  exertion  on  the  part  of  parents,  by  pro- 
viding for  their  children  if  they  surrender  them,  or,  if  the  pa- 
rents are  disposed  to  struggle  for  their  education  at  home,  by 
placing  them  in  unfavourable  competition  with  others  so  edu- 
cated. Such  an  opinion  might  be  brought  to  the  test  of  numbers, 
but  I  was  not  able  to  find  that  this  had  been  done  by  any  who 
entertained  it  The  grounds  of  the  argument,  even  if  admitted 
to  their  fuU  extent,  do  not,  however,  affect  the  establishment  of 
orphan^h^ties,  and  a  provision  for  the  fatherless  seems  to 
have  been  the  governing  motive  in  the  original  foundation  of 
at  least  three  out  of  the  five  of  the  Edinburgh  institutions  for 
boys. 

Of  these  five  houses  of  education,  the  Orphan  Asylum  is  in- 
tended to  fit  its  pupils  for  service,  Heriof  s  and  George  Wat- 

*  As  an  iUoitntion  of  this  opinion,  I  append  to  my  Report,  Appendix  No.  IL, 
sn  extract  from  a  history  of  the  Orphan  Hospital  of  Edinburgh,  printed  in  1833, 
'h  the  author  has  thought  it  necessary  to  show  that  this  institution  doer 
nder  luch  objections. 
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son's  have  each  a  provision  for  the  higher  instruction  of  Boys 
of  talent,  and  Cauvin's  is  intended  to  educate  teachers. 

The  building  for  the  Orphan  Hospital  is  on  a  fine  scale,  and 
its  interior  arrangements  in  general  so  good,  that  I  herewith 
submit  the  plans.  It  is,  as  to  economy  and  discipline,  on  a  simi- 
lar footing  with  John  Watson's  Hospital,  of  which  I  shall  give 
a  particular  description,  while  in  regard  to  instruction  it  Oc- 
cupies a  lower  leveL  On  these  accounts  I  have  supposed  that  a 
special  descr^tion  of  the  establishment  is  unnecessary.  The 
government  is  of  the  paternal  kind,  the  household  forming  one 
fiimily,  of  which  the  master  is  the  chief.  The  moral,  physical, 
and  inteUectual  education,  thus  depend  mainly  upon  one  person, 
who  acts,  however,  under  certain  general  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  trustees  of  the  hospital.  Fatherless  children  are  re- 
ceived in  this  insUtution  as  orphans. 

H£RIOT*S  HOSPITAL. 

Hiskfry  and  Building.  This  noble  institution,  originally  de- 
signed for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  poor  fatherless 
sons  of  burgesses,  or  freemen,*  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  was 
founded  in  pursuance  of  the  will  of  George  Heriot,  jeweller, 
dated  1623.  By  this  will  Doctor  Robert  Balcanquall,  Dean 
of  Rochester,  and  master  of  the  Savoy,  London,f  was  select- 
ed to  draw  up  the  statutes  for  the  organization  and  government 
of  the  institution,  and  to  decide  upon  the  plan  of  a  building.  By 
the  statutes  of  Dr.  Balcanquall,  dated  July,  1627,  the  govern- 
ment of  Heriot's  Hospital  is  vested  in  the  provost,  bailiiTs,  coun- 
cil, and  ministers  (of  the  established  church)  of  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  the  present  building  was  erected  between  1627  and 
1650.  The  charity  has  been  extended  to  destitute  children 
whose  parents  are  livmg,  and  by  a  late  act  of  Parliament  the 
governors  have  been  authorized  to  erect  day«schooIs  in  the  city 

•  u  por  iiio  maintenanoe,  releife,  bringing  vpp  and  ednca^on  of  aoe  manie 
poore  ftthflrleaae  boyes,  fireemens  aonnoi  of  that  towne  of  Edonburgh.** 

t  An  inatitation  intended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  which  was  founded  in  1513; 
rappreaaed  on  account  of  aboaea  in  1553.  Reatored  by  Queen  Mary,  and  finally 
aappreaaod  in  1702  by  Queen  Anne. 
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with  the  surplus  of  their  income,  after  supporting  the  present 
number  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  pupils  in  the  hospital  itself.* 
This  surplus  is  derived  from  the  increased  value  of  the  estates 
held  by  the  governors;  and  the  application  of  it  to  schools  in- 
stead of  to  the  increase  of  the  hospital,  was  decided  to  be  ad- 
visable, after  much  consideration  and  discussion.  They  were 
induced,  no  doubt,  by  the  fact  that  ample  provision  is  made 
for  destitute  children  of  various  classes  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh, 
and  perhaps  also  by  the  doubt,  to  which  I  have  already  refer- 
red, of  the  utility  of  institutions  extending  education  and  main- 
tenance to  those  whose  parents  are  alive.  My  information  in 
regard  to  this  institution  is  derived  from  the  printed  documents, 
kindly  furnished  to  me  by  the  house-govemorf  and  the  trea- 
surer of  the  hospital ;:[  from  an  examination  of  the  books  kept  at 
the  hospital  and  at  the  treasurer's  office,  which,  on  stating  the 
object  of  my  mission,  were  most  liberally  opened  to  me;  from 
replies  to  my  queries  by  the  house-governor;  from  repeat- 
ed visits  to  the  institution  at  various  hours,  and  from  conversa- 
tions with  the  governors  and  masters.^  The  government  of  the 
institution  is  regulated  by  the  original  statutes  of  Dr.  Balcan- 
quall,  of  which  certain  parts  only  are  deemed  fundamental, 
and  by  regulations  and  by-laws  enacted  from  time  to  time  by 
the  trustees. 

The  building  is  in  the  Gothic  style,  with  the  irregularities  and 
excess  of  ornament  which  it  permits,  and  is  beautifully  situated, 
overlooking  part  of  the  old  town  of  Edinburgh,  and  having  a 
fine  view  of  its  picturesque  castle  and  of  the  new  town.  The 
house  is  divided  into  many  small  rooms,  approached  by  turret 
stairs,  in  the  style  prevailing  two  centuries  ago,  but  now  deem- 


*  Tlie  present  inoome  of  the  institution  is  not  less  than  from  siztj-five  to 
seventy  thousand  dollars. 

f  The  Rev.  Hector  Hohne.  X  Mr.  Bayley. 

f  As  the  sources  of  information  in  regard  to  diffsrent  institutions  are  very 
similar,  and  have  already  been  stated  in  a  general  way,  and  are  now  repeated 
here,  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  restate  them  at  every  new  description. 
The  list  of  printed  documents  relating  to  public  instruction  is  in  the  Appendix 
No.!. 
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ed  inconvenient.  It  contains  rooms  for  the  meeting  of  the  gov- 
ernors, for  the  lodging  of  the  masters,  a  dining-hall  for  the 
pupils  and  for  the  masters,  dormitories  and  wash-rooms,  a 
kitchen,  various  offices,  and  bath-rooms.  The  room  recently  fit- 
ted up  for  the  drawing-classes,  is  lighted  from  above,  while 
blinds  at  the  side  windows  prevent  cross  lights.    Many  of  the 
rooms  have  the  necessary  arrangements  for  lighting  them  by 
gas,  and  the  means  of  heating  have  been  lately  improved  by 
the  introduction  of  warm  air.    The  ventilation  of  the  school 
rooms  is,  however,  quite  imperfect    Indeed,  of  the  many  build- 
ings I  have  seen,  very  few  are  even  tolerably  ventilated,  and  it 
should  be  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  our  architect  has  de- 
voted much  attention  to  this  point* 

The  court  about  which  the  building  is  erected,  serves  as  a 
place  of  play  for  the  boys  at  certain  times,  and  to  give  them  full 
liberty  in  their  games  of  hand-ball,  which  seem  to  find  more  fa- 
vour among  them  than  regular  gymnastic  exercises ;  gratings 
of  wire  are  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  lower  windows,  which 
protect  them  from  fracture.  At  first  the  eflfect  of  these  gratings 
of  wire,  suggesting  the  idea  of  the  want  of  discipline,  which 
rendered  them  necessary  as  a  protection  to  the  windows,  struck 
me  unpleasantly,  but  when  I  saw  the  great  freedom  which  it 
gave  to  the  younger  pupils  in  their  games,  my  first  impressions 
were  entirely  remov^. 

General  Government  and  Domestic  Economy  of  the  InstUur 
tian.  The  Board  of  Governors  vest  the  internal  management 
and  immediate  superintendence  of  the  hospital  in  a  visiting 
committee,  who  further  divide  themselves  into  sub-committees, 
meeting  at  the  hospital  at  least  once  a  fortnight  The  house- 
governor  meets  with  these  committees.  It  is  usual  also  for  mem- 
bers of  the  board  to  attend  the  Sunday  evening  exercises  at  the 
institution.  The  board  is  also  divided  into  the  following  commit- 

*  The  oonieqiienoe  of  defective  Tentilation,  on  thoee  confined  in  ediool-rooni*, 
hu  been  often  mnch  insisted  upon,  and  yet  proper  Tentiktion  is  very  imperfectly 
understood.  It  is  not  enough  to  trust  merely  to  the  opening  of  the  npper  perts 
of  windows  for  such  a  purpose.  Draughts  and  abrupt  changes  of  temperature 
are  thus  produced  which  are  injurious  to  health. 
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tees:  1.  Of  auditors,  who  audit,  yearly,  the  treasurer's  accounts. 
2.  Of  finance,  who  advise  with  the  treasurer  on  occasion,  and  ex- 
amine such  accounts  as  the  regulations  do  not  refer  to  the 
treasurer  and  house-committee.  3.  Of  superintendence  of  the 
hospital  property.  4.  Of  grounds  leased.  5.  Of  laws.  d.  Of 
the  house,  who  attend  to  making  contracts,  passing  bills  for 
house  expenses,  ordering  small  repairs,  &c.  7.  Of  education.  8. 
Of  the  superintendence  of  the  boys  after  leaving  the  hospital.  9. 
Of  the  erection  of  new  schools.  10.  General  visiting  commit- 
tee of  all  the  governors. 

The  officers*  of  the  institution  are — 1st,  a  treasurer,  who  re- 
ceives the  moneys  for  the  register,  pays  the  bills  of  the  hospital, 
the  salaries  of  the  teachers,  the  expenses  of  every  week  as  cer- 
tified by  the  house-governor  and  an  accountant,  and  has  charge 
of  the  repairs  of  the  building. 

2d.  A  register,  or  clerk,  of  the  hospital,  who  is  also  secre- 
tary to  the  governors,  and  has  in  general  charge  of  the  books 
and  papers  of  the  hospital.  He  attends  also  to  all  law  business, 
receives  the  rents  of  the  estates,  the  leases  of  which  are  exe- 
cuted by  him.  The  checks  for  the  payment  of  the  oflicers  within 
the  hospital  are  sent  there,  with  one  also  for  the  amount  of  ser- 
vant wages,  which  are  paid  by  the  matron. 

dd.  The  house-governor,  who  is  the  head  of  the  institution, 
and  also  one  of  tlie  teachers,  and  has  a  seat  in  the  Board  of  Gov* 
emors.  He  is  responsible  directly  to  the  visiting  committee 
or  its  sub-committees,  and  all  the  inmates  of  the  hospital  di- 
rectly to  him.  Besides  acting  as  the  head  of  the  family,  he  is 
required  to  teach  daily,  three  hours,  the  boys  of  the  elder  classes, 
'^such  branches  as  shall  be  interesting  to  all  these  boys,  what- 
ever may  be  their  destination  in  after  life;  for  example,  the  gene- 
ral outlines  of  history,  particularly  English  history;  geography; 
the  first  principles  of  natural  history  and  of  mechanical  philo- 
sophy; the  elements  of  English  composition;  and  the  higher 

•  The  Mkurias  an  jodicioQilylaft  in  blank  in  tlie  original  sU^  I  do  not 
inaert  tboae  which  are  now  paid,  becanae  the  aalariea  of  officen,  taken  oat  of 
eonnezion  with  minute  statiatical  infi>rniation  in  regard  to  the  ooontry  in  which 
they  reside,  are  data  which  can  lead  to  no  jnat  oondaaianB. 
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branches  of  religious  instruction."  He  must  also  examine  the 
classes  of  the  other  masters,  once  a  week,  and  preserve  a  re- 
cord of  the  places  of  the  boys,  d^c.  He  keeps  a  book  contain- 
ing the  account  of  provisions  received  and  issued,  a  record  of 
things  ordered  for  the  house,  which  is  settled  weekly,  a  day- 
book for  issues,  the  accounts  of  which  are  transferred  to  the 
kdger  and  to  the  monthly  bills,  a  list  of  admissions,  &c. 

4th.  The  masters,  of  whom  four  are  resident,  and  whose 
duties  will  be  particularly  described  hereafter.  I  remark  here 
what  seems  to  me  a  decided  defect  in  the  organization  of  the 
institution,  that  these  masters  have  no  meetings  as  a  board,  and 
hence  their  views  of  discipline  and  instruction  ai*e  never  directly 
consulted. 

5tlL  A  physician  and  surgeon,  who,  besides  making  regular 
visits,  are  required  to  attend  as  often  as  called  for. 

6th.  The  mistress  or  matron,  who  has  charge  of  all  the  move- 
ables of  the  house,  and  in  general  acts  as  mistress  of  the  family; 
superintending  the  duties  of  the  female  servants,  the  issues  of 
clothes,  of  tea  and  sugar,  the  police  of  the  house,  and  of  the  pu- 
pils, the  ack-rooms,  the  washing,  the  ordinary  fare,  and  the 
diet  of  the  sick. 

7th.  The  steward,  who  receives  the  supplies  of  meat,  bread, 
milk,  flour,  &c.,  contracts  for  coal,  and  candles,  and  verifies  the 
weight  and  quality,  under  the  direction  of  the  matron;  has 
charge  of  the  deliveries  of  the  same,  and  of  the  order  and  po- 
lice of  the  dining-hall  and  of  the  eating  utensils.  His  accounts 
are  examined  once  a  month,  by  the  house-governor  and  trea- 
surer, and  paid  by  the  latter. 

The  servants  are  as  follows:  Nine  female  servants  for  the 
police  of  the  house,  serving  the  tables,  washing  the  feet  of  all 
the  boys  once  a  week,  and  the  care  of  the  junior  boys  in  their 
wards.  One  of  them  may  act  as  nurse.  One  cook.  Three  laun- 
dresses. Two  wardmen,  one  of  whom  sleeps  in  and  has  charge 
of  each  senior  ward.  One  of  them  must  be  in  the  play-ground 
when  the  boys  are  at  play.  Two  porters,  one  of  whom  may 
be  a  married  man,  and  has  charge  of  the  gates,  and  who  are 
jointly  responsible  for  the  police  of  the  grounds  about  the  house, 
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and  for  the  preservation  of  the  building.  They  receive  the  visi- 
tors, who  are  admitted  by  an  order  from  the  treasurer,  or  the 
house-governor,  and  show  them  the  various  parts  of  the  hospital. 

Reception  and  Dismission  of  Pupils.  The  rules  require  that 
application  for  admission  shall  be  made  at  least  three  weeks  be- 
fore the  periods  of  election  in  April  and  October.  The  appli- 
cants must  be  above  seven  years  of  age  and  below  eleven.  The 
cases  are  canvassed  by  a  committee  of  the  governors,  and  se- 
lections are  made  depending  upon  the  degree  of  destitution,  the 
character  of  the  parents,  the  degree  of  instruction  which  the 
applicant  has  received,  and  his  general  intelligence  manifested 
at  an  examination  by  the  house-governor.  Children  who  have 
lost  both  parents  are  in  general  considered  as  presenting  the 
highest  claims;  next  those  who  have  lost  their  father,  and  then 
those  wtio  have  lost  their  mother,  and  lastly  those  whose  pa- 
rents are  alive.*  It  is  understood  that  certificates  of  the  mar- 
riage of  the  parents,  of  the  baptism  of  the  children,  and  of  the 
father's  right  as  a  freeman,  must  have  been  presented. 

The  new  comers  are  separated  for  twelve  months  from  the 
rest  of  the  boys  at  all  times,  occupying  separate  places  in  church 
and  in  chapel,  and  separate  dormitories;  taking  their  meals  and 
exercise,  and  visiting  their  relations  at  different  times  from  the 
others.  By  this  regulation  it  seems  to  me  that  the  force  of  good 
example  is  made  ineffective,  and  that  each  new  set  of  boys  re- 
quire a  new  training.  I  am  not  aware  when  it  was  first  enacted. 
It  docs  not  appear  in  the  original  statutes,  and  was  perhaps  one 
of  the  measures  used  to  break  up  a  most  shocking  abuse  of  the 
fagging  system  which  prevailed  many  years  ago  in  the  school, 
and  by  which  the  elder  boys  were  the  complete  tyrants  of  the 
younger  ones.  So  deeply  rooted  had  the  practice  of  this  sys- 
tem, known  as  "Garin  law,"t  become,  that  it  cost  the  expul- 

*  Of  two  hundred  and  three  boys  admitted,  between  October,  1830,  and  Octo- 
ber, 1836,  eight  had  lost  both  parents,  thirty  had  lost  their  father,  fourteen  their 
mother,  and  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  had  both  parents  alive.  Three  were  ad. 
mittcd  on  presentations,  not  requiring  a  statement  as  to  whether  their  parents 
were  aliye  or  not 

t  Gar  signifies  force. 
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sion  of  some  twenty  pupils  to  eradicate  it.  I  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  true  relation  of  the  pupils  to  each  other  and 
to  the  masters,  is  now  much  better  understood.  It  is  easy  to 
see  that  there  may  have  been  other  reasons  for  the  separation 
of  the  new  comers  from  the  other  pupils,  but  none  of  those 
which  occur  to  me  seem  to  make  it  desirable.  These  boys  are 
under  female  superintendence. 

The  pupils  in  general  leave  the  institution  at  fourteen  years 
of  age;  if  a  boy  is  not  fourteen  on  or  before  the  day  for  regular 
dismission,  he  remains  another  year  in  the  institution,  and  cer- 
tain pupils  are  retained  until  sixteen.  The  statutes  provide  that 
^hopeful  scholars^  may  receive,  for  four  years,  a  sum  of  money 
to  enable  them  to  attend  the  classes  of  the  high-school  as  a 
means  of  preparation  for,  and  to  continue  their  education  at,  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  The  institution  pays  the  apprentice  fee 
of  such  as  are  bound  out,  and  gives  gratuities  to  those  who 
produce  satisfactory  certificates  of  conduct  and  progress.  The 
regulations  in  r^ard  to  the  arrangements  for  leaving  the  insti- 
tution  are  highly  judicious,  and  will  be  found  in  detail  in  the 
Appendix  to  this  Report  (No.  UL)  The  governors  require,  six 
months  before  the  time  when  a  boy  shodd  leave  the  school,  a 
report  of  his  conduct,  acquirement,  and  talents,  from  the  house- 
governor.  One  month  before  the  same  time  a  statement  from 
his  parent,  or  guardian,  of  the  calling  which  it  is  wished  the 
boy  should  adopt,  the  master  who  may  be  chosen,  and  the  ar- 
rangements desired  to  be  made  for  boarding.  These  matters  are 
discussed,  and  the  disposition  made  of  the  boy  depends  upon  the 
result  The  boy  having  been  bound  apprentice,  the  master  can- 
not receive  the  annual  instalments  of  the  apprentice  fee,  without 
answering  certain  queries  as  to  the  conduct  and  proficiency  of 
his  apprentice.  It  is  also  provided  that  answers  to  two  other 
similar  series*  of  questions,  one  addressed  to  the  apprentice,  the 
other  to  the  person  with  whom  he  lodges,  shall  be  furnished  an- 
nually, and  the  treasurer  is  enjoined  to  keep  a  register  of  them. 


«  See  Appendix  No.  IV, 
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On  leaving  the  institution,  each  pupil  receives  an  outfit  of 
clothing,  &JC.*  The  boys  intended  for  the  university  are  main- 
tained and  clothed,  and  receive  a  certain  sum  per  annum. 

Education.  This  term  appears  to  have  been  considered  by 
the  authors  of  the  regulations  as  synonymous  with  instruction, 
and  accordingly,  they  provide  that  ''the  education  which  the 
boys  receive  shall  be,  as  much  as  possible,  accommodated  to 
the  capacity  and  prospects  of  eacff  The  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion, according  to  the  order  in  which  they  rank  in  importance 
in  the  institution,  are  English  (t.  e.  spelling  and  reading,)  gram- 
mar, geography,  and  history,  writing,  Latin,  mathematics,  draw- 
ing, French,  music,  Greek,  mechanical  and  natural  philosophy, 
and  chemistry.  These  are  taught  in  seven  classes,  and  the  first 
two  are  exclusively  occupied  with  the  English  studies,  writing, 
and  arithmetic  The  third  and  fourth  classes  have  one  hour  of 
Latin.  The  sixth  has  but  one  hour  of  the  miscellaneous  English 
studies,  and  the  seventh  has  none.  Natural  philosophy  is  in  fact 
not  taught,  and  the  chemical  course  has  been  cut  o£  Greek  is 
taught  only  in  its  very  elements.  In  the  attempts  to  improve 
the  courses  of  this  school,  to  bring  them  up  to  the  present  state 
of  instruction,  the  additional  branches  have  been  loosely  attach- 
ed, and  the  course  is  not  now  one  consistent  whola  The  only 
remedy  for  this,  consistent  with  keeping  up  with  the  progress 
of  instruction,  is  to  revise  the  entire  course,  from  time  to  time, 
maintaining  due  subordination  of  the  separate  branches  to  the 
general  plan  of  studies. 

The  corps  of  masters  is  divided  into  resident  masters  and 
non-resident,  a  good  arrangement  when  the  teachers  are  nu- 
merous. There  are  resident  in  the  house,  besides  the  house-gov- 
ernor, who  has  charge  of  the  geographical  and  reUgious  in- 
struction, and  of  part  of  the  historical  course,  two  masters  of 

*  One  doien  Bhirta,  half  a  domi  pain  of  stocking  a  Bible,  and  other  books. 

t  The  kind  of  instruction  which  appeared  necessary  in  the  day  of  Dr.  Balcan- 
qnall,  we  learn  from  the  statutes:  *'and  becaus  that  the  scholleris  salbe  brocht 
ape  in  letteris,  their  salbe  a  schoil  maister  whose  office  salbe  to  teache  the  scho- 
leris  to  read  and  wreatt  Scottis  distinctlie,  to  cypher  and  cast  all  manor  of  ac- 
oomptis  as  also  to  teache  yame  the  Latine  mdiroentis,  hot  no  further.** 
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the  English  branches,  a  mathematical,  and  a  classical  teacher. 
The  non-resident  teachers  are  those  of  music,  writing,  drawing, 
and  French.  The  music  taught  is  church  music;  and  the  draw- 
ing, that  denominated  mechanical  drawing. 

The  principal  labour  of  teaching  the  various  courses  is 
divided  among  five  masters.  Of  these,  the  house-governor 
teaches  three  hours  every  day;  the  other  masters  from  six  to 
seven  hours,  besides  superintending  the  studies  for  an  hour, 
and,  in  rotation,  taking  charge  of  the  boys  at  rising  and  going 
to  bed,  at  meals,  and  by  the  r^ulations  being  even  responsible 
for  them  during  play  time.  They  are  thus  decidedly  overbur- 
thened  with  labour,  and  the  compensation  which  they  receive 
for  this  devotion  is  not  such  as  to  attach  them  permanently  to 
the  institution. 

The  methods  of  teaching  the  different  general  branches  do 
not  vary  much.  Lessons  are  given  to  be  learned  from  books, 
either  in  or  out  of  the  school-room.  Oral  explanations  are  joined. 
The  mathematical  instruction  is  chiefly  oral.  In  the  English 
department  the  method  of  the  sessional-school  hereafter  to  be 
described,  is  intended  to  be  practised.*  The  efficiency  of  this 
department  seemed  to  me  impaired  by  the  distribution  of  the 
classes,  each  of  the  two  masters  having  one  division  of  each  of 
the  two  English  classes,  so  that  there  were  always  two  divi- 
nons  in  the  same  master's  room  at  the  same  time,  in  diflerent 
states  of  advancement  As  but  one  of  these  divisions  could  be 
taught  at  a  time,  the  other  was  occupied  in  preparing  lessons 
under  monitors.  The  regulation  which  requires  these  masters 
U>  teach  the  elements  of  Latin,  acts  injuriously  upon  this  depart- 
ment, and  reacts  upon  the  classical  department,  by  giying  a 
di&rent  elementary  preparation  to  the  two  divisions,  which  are 
afterwards  united  in  the  proper  Latin  class.  The  classical  in- 
struction is  intended  to  prepare  boys  for  the  upper  classes  of 


*  One  of  the  Engliih  nuiten,  the  Rer.  John  Oswald,  has  prepared  a  aeriea  of 
eCvmoloffical  worka,  carrying  oat  the  practice  of  the  scsaional-achoo].  Hib  Ety. 
nH^oficml  Dictionary  of  the  Engliah  langoage  was  repabUshed  here,  wiUi  notes, 
by  Uw  late  Dr.  J.  M.  Keagy,  one  of  the  TroBteen  of  the  Girard  College. 
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the  high-8cboo1»  and  ultimately  for  the  university.  The  Latin 
course  extends  to  the  partial  reading  of  Virgil  and  Horace — 
and  the  Greek  includes  merely  the  elements.  The  principle  is 
recognised  that  all  the  pupils  are  not  required  to  pursue  the 
classical  courses,  the  propriety  of  which  will  at  once  be  ad- 
mitted, when  it  is  stated  that  of  sixty-two  boys,  forty-seven  be- 
come apprentices  to  trades,  and  a  larger  number  leave  the  insti- 
tution at  or  before  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  plan  of  carrying  out 
this  principle,  however,  strikes  me  as  liable  to  many  objections. 
The  study  of  Latin  begins  in  the  fourth  class,  or  after  the  boys 
have  been  three  years  in  the  school.  The  regulations  provide 
that  "each  boy  shall  have  a  fair  trial  of  the  study  of  Latin.  If, 
upon  the  average  of  the  first  year,  he  be  found  in  the  lowest 
Uoo-thirds  of  the  class  to  which  he  belongs,  he  shall  remain  in 
that  class  for  a  second  year;  and  if,  at  the  end  of  the  second 
year,  he  occupy  no  higher  place  in  it,  he  shall  be  withdravni 
from  the  study,  and  shall  be  engaged  in  other  employments." 
The  execution  of  this  rule  inevitably  detains  a  boy  who  has  not 
a  talent  for  language  two  years  in  a  class  for .  which  he  is  ut- 
terly unfit,  injuring  his  habits  of  attention,  wasting  time  which 
he  might  otherwise  employ  to  some  purpose,  and  reacting  inju- 
riously upon  the  class.  In  fact,  a  considerable  number  of  the 
boys  never,  while  they  remain  in  the  school,  get  beyond  the 
fourth  class,  in  which  the  elements  of  Latin  are  taught;  and  of 
those  who  pursue  the  Latin  studies,  very  few  succeed  in  securing 
the  university  places.  Thus,  for  the  sake  of  the  few  who  can 
really  benefit  by  the  classical  courses,  the  many  are  employed 
upon  subjects  which,  to  say  the  least,  might  better  be  replaced 
by  others.  I  am  far  from  being  one  of  those  who  undervalue 
classical  culture,  but  I  am  convinced  that  to  be  at  all  efiective 
it  must  be  thorough,  that  it  cannot  be  thorough  when  the 
instruction  is  terminated  at  an  early  age,  and  that  there  are 
certain  minds  very  little  of  not  at  all  improvable  by  language, 
as  there  are  others  similarly  related  to  mathematical  studies. 
If  the  object  of  a  school  were  to  make  professional  men,  I  would 
have  the  classical  course  the  rule,  and  then,  consider  as  ex- 
ceptional cases  those  who,  from  character  of  mind,  want  of 
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industry,  inability  from  circumstances  to  remain  sufficiently 
long  in  the  school,  or  other  causes,  were  unable  to  benefit 
largely  by  such  a  course;  but  if  the  school  has  a  majority  of 
its  pupils  intended  for  trades,  I  would  make  the  culture  of  mind 
depending  upon  classics  the  exception.    It  is  easy  to  see  how 
such  a  system  could  be  contrived,  and  there  are  many  institu- 
tions on  the  continent  of  Europe,  which  furnish  examples  of  the 
plan.    In  regard  to  the  instruction  in  French,  the  same  seems 
to  me  to  be  true,  whether  we  consider  it  as  a  means  of  cultivate 
ing  the  faculties,  or  as  useful  for  future  application.    In  point 
of  fact,  it  is  begun  too  late  to  acquire  much  knowledge  of  it 
before  leaving  the  institution. 

With  a  view  to  inform  themselves  as  to  the  results  of  their 
system  of  instruction,  the  governors  have  lately  required  from 
those  boys  who  receive  pecuniary  rewards  during  their  appren- 
ticeship, the  presentation  of  three  documents,  before  referred  to, 
containing  answers  to  certain  queries.  One  of  the  sets  of  ques- 
tions is  answered  by  the  master,  and  relates  to  the  conduct  of 
the  boy,  as  an  apprentice;  a  second,  by  the  person  with  whom 
the  boy  lodges,  and  contains  an  account  of  his  conduct  while 
in  the  house,  of  his  hours,  &c. ;  a  third,  by  the  boy  himself — 
and  inquires,  among  other  points,  into  his  hours  of  work,  his 
occupations,  and  relaxation,  and  the  utility  of  his  studies, 
while  in  the  hospital,  to  the  business  in  which  he  is  engaged. 
This  excellent  regulation  has  been  in  force  only  some  three 
years,  and  hence  the  inferences,  from  the  replies  of  the  boys, 
are  not  as  important  as  they  will  one  day  be.  Even  with  a 
fenger  continued  average,  they  will  not  be  absolutely  conclu- 
sive in  r^ard  to  the  value  of  the  several  branches  of  study,  for 
it  requires  very  good  judgment  to  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  only 
the  immediately  useful  is  at  all  useful,  and  to  appreciate  the 
effect  of  general  mental  culture.  As  a  result,  however,  of  the 
expression  of  opinion  of  forty-seven  out  of  sixty-four  boys, 
nearly  all  had  found  use  for  their  arithmetical  studies,  and  some 
for  their  English  studies,  including  grammar,  geography,  and 
history.  Of  those  from  whom  I  saw  no  replies,  seventeen  in 
number,  four  were  at  the  university,  who,  from  the  prizes  which 
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the  ^'Heriot's  boys"  carry  away  in  classics,  no  doubt  found  their 
Latin  and  Greek  (especially  the  former)  studies  "useful;*'  three 
were  not  minors,  and  two  deceased ;  leaving  but  eight  out  of 
sixty-four  unaccounted  for. 

Should  the  results  of  these  queries  continue  to  be  as  just  stated, 
they  will  one  day  afford  the  strongest  argument  in  favour  of 
my  position,  that  the  arrangement  is  a  defective  one,  by  which, 
in  an  institution  for  the  purposes  answered  by  Heriot's,  the 
classics  are  made  the  basis  of  instruction.  At  present,  other 
grounds  are  stronger. 

The  mathematical  instruction  includes  arithmetic,  through 
fractions,  and  elementary  algebra  and  geometry,  and  is  upon 
the  plan  generally  followed  in  the  higher  schools,  and  in  part 
of  the  universities  of  Scotland.  Oral  explanations  are  given 
by  the  teacher,  and  examples  are  worked  by  the  pupils,  in  con- 
cert or  individually,  by  the  teacher  performing  the  work,  or 
drawing  the  figures,  on  a  black  board,  at  the  dictation  of  the 
boy.  This  mode  is  accompanied  by  the  working  of  examples, 
by  the  pupil,  on  the  slate,  but  so  far  as  the  mechanical  opera- 
tions are  executed  by  the  teacher  the  pupil  is  deprived  of  the 
means  of  acquiring  dexterity  in  writing  or  drawing  figures, 
and  of  ideas  of  proportion,  and  thus  loses  the  opportunity  of  the 
education  of  both  the  hand  and  eye.  This  method,  further,  ren- 
ders the  knowledge  of  the  pupils  somewhat  uncertain,  since  the 
operation  of  the  master  may  precede  the  direction  of  the  pupil ; 
and  while  it  may  be  convenient  in  some  cases,  its  general  use 
appears  to  me  injurious.  Of  this,  I  believe  the  intelligent  mathe- 
matical master  at  Heriot's  is  fully  satisfied.  There  are  two 
special  prizes  for  excellence  in  this  department,  which  are 
awarded  on  competition. 

The  mode  of  instruction  in  drawing  is  the  same  as  that  used 
in  the  Prussian  schools,  and  to  which  attention  has  been  called 
in  Scotland  by  the  able  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh, Sir  John  Robison.  The  boys,  after  learning  the  iSrst 
elements  of  linear  drawing,  draw  from  models;  a  simple  per- 
spective machine  being  used  to  give  them  an  idea  of  the  princi- 
ples which  they  are  to  put  in  practice.    At  first,  simple  solids, 
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bounded  by  straight  and  curved  lines,  are  set  before  them,  and 
drawn  upon  the  slate.  Then  mouldings,  and,  gradually,  more 
complex  combinations  of  surfaces  are  given,  and  are  drawn 
upon  paper  with  the  crayon  or  pencil.  This  method  forms  the 
eye  admirably,  but  does  little,  I  may  say  nothing,  to  improve  the 
taste.  Hence,  it  is  rejected  by  some.  Nevertheless  it  appears 
U>  me  admirably  adapted  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life,  and 
especially  for  the  use  of  those  engaged  in  mechanical  pursuits, 
and  much  superior  to  the  system  of  linear  drawing  from  engrav- 
ings, taught  in  the  primary  schools  of  France.  The  method 
has  the  further  advantage,  that  almost  every  pupil  is  able  to 
acquire  some  proficiency  in  mechanical  drawing  and  sketching 
by  it  Every  boy  must  attend  this  class  for  at  least  twelve 
months  before  leaving  the  institution.  When  I  visited  the  hos- 
pital, the  hours  interfered  much  with  those  of  other  departments. 
'  There  is  a  writing  lesson,  of  at  least  one  hour  a  day,  for  each 
class,  and  two  prizes  for  excellence  have  been  established  by  a 
late  governor. 

Rehgious  and  Moral  Instruction.  The  positive  religious  in- 
struction is  given  by  the  study  of  the  Bible,  the  Evidences  of 
Christianity,  and  the  Catechism  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
Family  worship  also  is  held  morning  and  evening.  On  Sunday, 
in  addition,  the  pupils  are  occupied  one  hour  in  the  morning 
in  the  study  of  the  Church  Catechism,  or  of  a  Bible  lesson  or 
hymn,  which  they  recite  in  the  evening,  and  they  attend 
church  twice  during  the  day.  Besides  this,  the  discipline  of 
the  school,  repressing  what  is  amiss,  and  encouraging  virtue, 
acts  of  course  powerfully;  the  example  of  the  elder  boys,  and 
the  good  order  which  prevails,  tend  to  produce  regular  habits. 
The  results  of  this  combined  moral  education  are  to  be  found 
in  the  records  of  the  character  of  the  pupils,  when  they  are  no 
longer  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  institution;  and  the  an- 
swers to  the  queries  before  referred  to,  in  regard  to  the  conduct 
of  the  young  men,  given  by  the  masters  to  whom  they  are  ap- 
prenticed, and  by  those  with  whom  they  lodge,  exhibit  these 
results  in  a  highly  satisfactory  point  of  view.  Of  forty-seven 
sets  of  answers,  forty  were  entirely  to  the  credit  of  the  young 
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men,  on  the  part  of  the  masters,  and  forty-six  on  the  part  of  the 
persons  \?ith  whom  they  lodged.  Of  the  seven  falling  under 
censure,  three  had  not  made  satisfactory  progress  in  their  busi- 
ness; two  were,  in  addition,  absent  sometimes;  one  was  com- 
plained of  as  not  doing  his  errands  punctually,  and  only  one 
was  of  the  class  considered  decidedly  vicious. 

I  have  found  no  subject  of  discipline,  in  regard  to  which  more 
diversity  of  opinion  exists,  than  as  to  the  appropriate  amount  of 
intercourse  with  relatives  to  be  allowed  during  the  stay  of  a  boy 
in  these  establishments.  On  the  one  hand,  the  importance  of 
not  breaking  such  natural  ties  as  the  boy  may  have,  is  obvi- 
ous; and,  on  the  other,  the  injury  resulting  from  bad  counsel, 
undue  indulgence,  and  even,  in  some  cases,  bad  example,  be- 
comes not  less  so  from  experience.  According  as  one  or  other 
of  these  disadvantages  predominates  in  the  teacher's  mind,  he 
is  favourable  or  not  to  frequent  intercourse  with  relatives.  In 
Heriot's  Hospital,  the  pupils  cannot  leave  the  house  for  th6 
purpose  of  visiting  their  friends  oftener  than  once  in  three 
weeks,  unless  under  special  circumstances,  of  which  the  house- 
governor  is  the  judge.  Those  who  live  in  town  are  received 
at  the  door  of  the  house  by  a  relation,  who  is  charged  with  their 
return  at  the  appointed  time.  Those  whose  relatives  live  in 
the  country  have,  if  the  visiting  committee,  or  house-governor, 
see  no  objection  thereto,  a  vacation  of  three  weeks  during  the 
month  of  August  The  relatives  who  reside  in  Edinburgh,  are 
not  allowed  to  visit  the  pupils  unless  when  called  to  the  house 
by  the  governor,  or  when  their  boys  are  sick.  Those  who  re- 
side in  the  country,  must  obtain  permission  from  the  house** 
governor  to  make  visits.  So  much  depends  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  the  relatives  and  connexions  of  the  youth,  that  it  appears 
to  me  no  other  rule,  than  to  give  to  some  officer  a  discretionary 
power  to  permit  the  absence  of  pupils,  can  be  adopted^  until  the 
particular  circumstances  of  the  institution  are  carefully  studied. 

To  keep  in  remembrance  the  good  deed  of  the  founder  of 
the  school,  the  first  Monday  of  June  is  celebrated  as  his  birth- 
day. 

Closely  connected  with  the  intellectual  and  moral  education 
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ftand  the  rewards  and  punishments  adopted  in  the  institution. 
These  consist  of  places  in  the  class,  and  in  the  superintendence 
over  their  fellows  in  the  house,  in  indulgences  of  visiting  or  re- 
ceiving friends,  in  prizes  for  proficiency  or  good  conduct,  in  the 
greater  or  less  extent  of  their  instruction  while  in  the  house,  in 
pecuniary  allowances  during  theu*  apprenticeship,  or  to  enable 
them  to  pursue  a  university  education,  and  in  assistance  even  af- 
ter their  apprenticeship.  Those  boys  who  are  at  the  high-school, 
preparatory  to  entering  the  university,  lodge  in  the  house ;  an 
arrangement  which  I  saw  extended  with  great  efiect  at  Am- 
sterdam, and  elsewhere  in  Holland,  to  all  the  pupils  who  are 
apprenticed  in  the  city.  The  regulations  require  that,  "the 
more  degrading  kinds  of  corporal  punishment  shall  be  as  sel- 
dom as  possible  resorted  to,"  and  yet  counteract  the  good  effect 
<^  this  provision  by  directing  that  *^  they  shall  not  be  inflicted 
in  the  private  classes,  but  only  in  what  is  called  Hhe  public 
school,'  in  presence  of  the  house-govemor,"  thus  rendering  the 
degradation  most  certain  by  the  publicity  of  the  punishment  It 
is  true,  these  chastisements  are  rarely  inflicted,  and  the  regula- 
tions provide  that  ^^they  shall  not' be  resorted  to  for  mere  lite- 
rary negligence,  if  unaccompanied  by  moral  blame."  The 
house-goverqor  has  great  latitude  in  regard  to  the  character 
of  the  punishments,  and  I  am  sure  exercises  a  sound  discretion 
in  reference  to  them. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  more  dangerous  to  blunt  the 
sensibilities  of  a  youth  to  moral  reproof,  than  to  harden  him  by 
corporal  chastisement  Hence  such  chastisements  may  be 
preferable  in  certain  cases,  where  reproof  has  failed,  to  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  attempt  to  correct  by  admonition.  This  sup- 
poses it  to  be  administered  in  private,  without  temper,  and  as  a 
last  resort  Some  dispositions  are  better  acted  upon  by  the  depri* 
vation  of  indulgences  by  confinement,  and  similar  penalties  of 
this  class,  where  remonstrances  have  failed;  while  others  require 
something  more  immediate  in  its  action.  In  many  schools  in 
England,  where  the  rod  was  once  freely  used,  it  has  been  almost, 
and  in  others,  entirely,  laid  aside.  In  schools  like  these,  where 
the  youth  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  institution,  I  am  fully 
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persuaded  that,  with  proper  treatment,  it  need  be  resorted  to 
very  seldom,  if  at  all.  Few  dispositions  are  not  open  to  kind- 
ness, especially  under  these  circumstances,  and  no  master  has 
the  qualities  appropriate  to  such  an  institution  who  prefers  the 
repulsive  system  to  the  encouraging.  1  refer  to  the  example 
of  the  English  schools  because  tiiey  have  held  out  longest 
against  the  modern  improvements  in  discipline,  and  their  relin- 
quishment of  such  means  is  a  stronger  argument  than  could  be 
derived  from  the  more  gentle  discipline  of  the  continent  The 
spirit  of  kindness  between  master  and  pupil  which  exists  in 
many  of  the  continental  schools,  the  confidence  that  renders 
him,  as  it  were,  the  head  of  a  family  circle,  are  delightful  to  wit- 
ness, and  insures,  better  than  stripes,  the  obedience  of  his  pupils. 
I  believe  that  this  species  of  discipline,  which  leads  the  pupil 
instead  of  driving  him,  may  be  considered  as  particularly  con- 
genial to  the  American  character.  The  governors  of  Heriot's 
say  that  ''it  is  earnestly  recommended,  that  as  far  as  possible, 
preventions  of  fault  be  employed;  and  that  gentle  treatment  be 
practised  with  the  children.*'  Thus,  as  far  as  their  recommenda- 
tion goes,  they  are  on  the  side  where  I  should  prefer  to  range 
myself.  There  is  one  point  in  which  the  teachers  at  Heriot*s 
have  not  the  means  of  acquiring  that  moral  control  over  the  boys 
which  would  smooth  many  of  their  difficulties;  the  education 
during  the  play  hours  is  not  attended  to  by  them.  It  is  true  that 
each  of  the  teachers,  in  rotation,  is  responsible  for  the  order  of 
the  house ;  but  he  has  not  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the 
boys.  In  such  an  institution  especially,  this  is  of  importance, 
and  the  many  hours  of  occupation  in  teaching,  which  prevents 
the  intimacy  of  the  masters  with  the  boys  during  periods  of 
relaxation,  is  a  serious  disadvantage.  That  such  an  intimacy 
is  extremely  important  to  moral  training,  no  sound  educator  now 
doubts;  and  it  is  certain  that  mUch  teaching  in  school  is  not  equi- 
valent to  moderate  training  out  of  school,  to  form  the  moral  man. 
Servants  cannot  supply  the  place  of  the  teacher.  The  general 
principle  which  I  would  here  inculcate,  is  distinctly  recognised 
in  some  of  the  best  training-schools  which  I  have  seen,  and 
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renders  the  infant-school  system  of  moral  training  in  Scotland 
so  perfect 

Physical  Education.  A  due  attention  to  this  branch,  though 
fully  insisted  upon  in  all  modern  works  on  education,  and  com- 
manding from  the  common  sense  of  every  one  a  ready  assent 
as  an  abstract  proposition,  is  yet  strangely  neglected  in  many 
establishments  which  I  have  visited.  The  clothing  and  diet, 
at  Heriot's  Hospital,  are  good  in  quality,  and  ample  in  quantity, 
and  cleanliness  is  sufficiently  attended  to.  The  linen  is  changed 
thrice  a  week,  the  stockings  as  often  in  summer,  two  suits  of 
over-clothes*  are  allowed  a  year,  and  are  an  adequate  supply^ 
in  a  climate  where  very  slight  changes  are  required  for  comfort 
in  the  difierent  seasons.     The  bed  linen  is  frequently  changed. 

The  arrangements  of  the  lavatory  for  the  pupils  are  good, 
each  lad  having  the  means  of  washing  and  wiping  separately 
from  the  rest,  and  the  opportunities  of  bathing  are  furnished  in 
warm  weather.f  The  boys  are  brushed  and  combed  daily. 
The  cleanliness  in  the  dormitories,  school-rooms,  &.C.,  appeared 
to  me  satisfactory,  and  the  ventilation  of  the  former  is  unex- 
ceptionable, and  is  made  the  subject  of  a  distinct  regulation,  re- 
quiring the  bed  clothes  to  be  ^' drawn"  from  the  hour  of  rising, 
(six  in  summer  and  seven  in  winter)  until  ten  A.  M.t  and  the 
windows  to  be  kept  open  until  three  P.  M.  in  winter,  and  seven 
P.  M.  in  summer.  I  have  already  remarked  upon  the  imper- 
fect ventilation  of  the  school-rooms.  The  pupils  walk  out  fre- 
quently in  summer,  five  or  six  miles,  and  make  excursions  dur- 

*  The  allowance  of  other  clothing  per  annum,  is  three  dajr-shirts,  one  night- 
■hirt  of  check,  four  pairs  of  stockings,  two  pairs  of  suspenders,  four  pairs  of  shoes 
and  mending,  two  pocket-handkerchiefs.  The  latter  are  looped  to  a  button  in 
the  pocket  to  preserve  them,  and  must  be  sliown  at  the  daily  morning  inspec- 
tion. The  making  and  mending  of  the  shoes,  and  making  of  npper  clothes,  is 
contracted  for.  The  uniform,  when  I  visited  the  school,  consisted  of  a  brown 
coatee,  which  thfey  intended  to  change  for  a  roundabout,  corduroy  pantaloons, 
and  a  cloth  vest. 

t  The  change  in  these  respects,  within  the  memory  of  some  most  respectable 
citisent  of  Edinburgh,  is  truly  sarprising.  In  former  days,  all  washed  from  one 
vessel,  and  wiped  on  one  long  towel !  Thts  influence  upon  moral  training  of  • 
state  of  physical  education  which  permitted  such  thing**,  must  have  been  great. 
The  practices,  of  course,  tended  to  tlic  propagation  of  cutaneous  diseases. 
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iDg  the  three  weeks'  holiday  of  August,  when  about  two-thirda  of 
the  school  are  still  together,  to  Roslin  and  Stirling.  A  system  of 
gymnastics  was  adopted  some  years  since,  for  affording  regular 
and  graduated  muscular  exercises,  but  it  has  fallen  entirely  into 
disuse.  After  the  novelty  had  worn  off,  the  boys  grew  weary 
of  the  exercises,  and  greatly  preferred  the  ordinary  sports  of 
the  schools.  I  have  had  occasion  to  remark,  as  applying  to 
the  English  schools  in  general,  that  the  gymnastic  exercises, 
so  popular  in  some  parts  of  Germany  and  Switzerland,  had 
not  taken  root  in  any  of  them,  though  in  many  they  had 
been  introduced,  and  well  and  carefully  taught  At  the  same 
time,  nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  the  English  school-boy, 
than  his  fondness  for  exercise  in  the  different  games  of  the 
schools.  The  greatest  number  of  play  hours  is  three  per  day, 
according  to  a  schedule  furnished  me,  and  this  seems  to  me, 
from  comparison  with  the  other  schools,  quite  too  small,  es- 
pecially for  the  younger  boys ;  and  the  unbroken  succession  of 
several  hours  in  school,  is  also  objectionable.  The  amount 
of  time  which  these  boys  are  employed  in  the  class-room,  fre- 
quently reaching  for  the  elder  ones  to  eight  hours  a  day,  and 
the  variety  of  subjects  brought  before  them  in  their  short  course, 
at  the  longest  but  seven  years,  appears  from  observation  to  be 
highly  detrimental  to  intellectual  development  It  is,  indeed, 
said  to  diminish  the  amount  of  repressive  discipline  necessary 
in  the  institution,  by  taming  the  spirit  by  over  intellectual  work, 
but  a  saving  of  this  sort  is  a  real  loss.  It  is  probable  that 
the  diet,  and  limited  amount  of  exercise  at  Heriot's,  may  also 
have  something  to  do  with  the  absence  of  youthful  buoyancy  and 
activity  which  I  noticed  among  the  pupils.  The  practice  of 
giving  a  luncheon  of  bread  in  the  interval  between  each  of  .the 
three  regular  meals  will  not  explain,  as  I  first  supposed  it 
would,  this  observation,  since  it  does  not  involve  necessarily 
any  excess  of  food.  And  besides,  I  found  the  same  practice  in 
schools  in  Germany,  where  a  like  effect  is  not  observable.  It 
prepares  the  pupils  badly,  however,  for  their  diet  in  after  life. 
The  kind  and  quantity  of  food  will  be  found  stated  in  the  Ap- 
pendix (No.  VII.)   The  boys  do  none  of  the  menial  work  of  the 
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house,  and  even  that  relating  to  them  personally  is  attended  to 
by  servants.  The  dormitories  are  cleaned,  the  beds  made,  the 
arrangements  for  meals  provided  and  i^emoved,  the  clothes  are 
brushed,  shoes  cleaned,  d^c,  by  the  servants  of  the  institu- 
tion. These  boys,  brought  up  thus  to  be  waited  upon  instead  of 
waiting  on  themselves,  must,  when  they  leave  the  school,  find 
their  position  of  attending  to  the  wants  of  others  particularly  irk- 
some. Indeed,  many  of  those  persons  who  receive  them  as  ap- 
prentices, judging  by  the  awkwardness  with  which  these  and 
other  common  affairs  of  life  are  attended  to  by  them,  underrate 
exceedingly  the  results  of  their  educatioa  This  efiect  is  in- 
creased by  their  ignorance  of  ordinary  life.  The  masters  hav- 
ing no  famOies,  those  boys  who  never  leave  the  school  have  no 
opportunity  of  witnessing  any  other  than  the  peculiar  modifica- 
tion of  society  which  the  hospital  affords,  and  even  those  who 
do  visit-their  friends,  form  only  such  an  acquaintance  with  life 
as  a  few  weeks  in  each  year  can  give. 

In  the  only  government  school  of  our  country,  the  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point,  where  youths  are  received,  whose  pa- 
rents are  in  all  the  various  circumstances  of  Ufe,  an  opposite 
plan  is  pursued  in  regard  to  the  duties  of  the  house  and  personal 
police ;  and  I  have  reason  to  know,  from  personal  experience 
and  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  its  graduates,  that  the  inde- 
pendent habits  thus  produced  are  retained  by  many  as  among 
the  most  convenient  results  of  their  early  training. 

From  the  documents  so  liberally  put  at  my  disposal  in 
Heriot's  Hospital,  I  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  an 
interesting  question  on  its  tendency  to  remove  the  pupils 
firom  the  class,  as  to  occupation,  of  their  parents,  and  to 
place  them  in  others  requiring  a  higher  grade  of  mental 
cultivation.  The  register3  for  the  last  three  years  contain 
the  pursuits  of  the  father  of  each  pupil  admitted,  and  the 
occupation  of  the  pupils  who  have  left  the  institution.  The 
fathers  of  sixty-seven  out  of  seventy-three  boys  were  tradesmen 
or  shopkeepers.  Of  the  sons,  fifty-six  became  tradesmen  or 
shopkeepers,  six  followed  other  occupations,  ten  were  not  stated 
on  the  book,  and  two  had  died.    Distributing  this  number  of 
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twelve,  in  the  ratio  of  fifty-six  to  six,  we  have  sixty-six  to 
seven,  nearly,  as  the  ratio  of  those  who  followed  the  trades  to 
those  who  went  into  other  occupations,  or  nearly  the  same  as 
above  stated  in  the  case  of  the  parents  of  the  pupils.  Of  these 
boys,  the  number  who  have  embraced  the  same  occupation  as 
the  father,  he  being  alive,  is  eleven,  and  he  being  dead,  two,  in 
all  thirteen.  This  tendency  in  the  old  country,  for  the  son  to 
follow  in  his  father's  footsteps,  is  of  course  much  greater  than  in 
ours,  but  it  amounts  only  to  thirteen  in  sixty-two  in  the  case  un- 
der discussion.  While,  then,  the  education  at  Heriot's  has  been 
freely  spoken  of  as  reflection  prompted  me,  I  do  not  find  any 
evidence  that,  under  the  circumstances  which  exist  in  Edin- 
burgh, it  can  be  charged  with  a  tendency  unduly  to  increase  the 
professional  classes. 

Exactly  an  opposite  objection  has  been  urged  against  the  in- 
stitution, viz.  that  from  its  foundation  to  the  present  day  it  has 
not  produced  a  single  great  man,  in  any  department.  That  it 
has  famished  many  useful  citizens,  and  some,  who  in  their  places 
have  been  distinguished,  is  certain.  To  use  the  language  of  a 
most  excellent  divine  of  Edinburgh,  *<if  it  has  not  produced 
distinguished  men,  it  has  infused  into  the  industrious  classes  a 
considerable  number  of  sober,  steady  citizens."  Many  of  these 
have  risen  to  civic  honours,  and  become  governors  of  the  insti- 
tution which,  in  their  youth,  had  fostered  them.  A  desire  to 
subject  it  to  the  test  of  producing  results  to  which  education  is 
entirely  incompetent,  is  rather  preposterous.  School  systems 
may  aid  in  developing  mind,  but  it  is  not  their  province  to  pro- 
duce it.  They  address  themselves  to  averages  of  intellect,  all 
of  which  are  below  greatness. 

GEORGE  WATSON  S  HOSPITAL. 

This  institution,  which  was  modelled  on  Heriot's  hospital,  re- 
sembles it  in  its  general  outline;  there  are,  however,  some  dif- 
ferences which  will  be  worth  remarking,  especially  as  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  proper  relations  between  the  pupils 
and  their  teachers  are  here  better  imderstood.  It  is  true  that 
Heriot's  contains  between  two  and  three  times  as  many  boys  as 
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the  Watsons',  and  the  difficulty  of  treating  them  as  individuals, 
increases  greatly  with  the  numbers. 

Huicry^  Buildings  ^c.  This  institution  was  founded  by  George 
Watson,  who,  by  strict  economy  and  prudence,  first  in  the  situa- 
tion of  a  clerk,  and  then  trading  on  his  own  account,  died  an 
independent  and  even,  for  the  times,  a  wealthy  man.  After  lega- 
cies to  his  few  surviving  relatives,  he  left  the  bulk  of  his  estates, 
£13,000,  to  found  a  house  of  education*  for  the  children  of  de- 
cayed merchants  of  Edinburgh.  The  present  plain  structure 
was  erected  about  1724,  by  the  company  of  merchants  and 
other  trustees  of  the  bequest,  on  a  lot  belonging  to  Heriot's 
Hospital,  and  opposite  to  that  edifice. 

The  organization  of  the  Board  of  Governors  who  direct  this 
estabhsfament,  is  quite  similar  to  that  already  described  for  He* 
riot's,  being  however  more  simple,  because  they  have  less  pro- 
perty, and  a  smaller  institution  to  manage.  The  office  of  trea- 
surer is  now  only  an  honorary  appointment 

General  Economy.  The  head  master  performs  the  duties  of 
the  house-governor  at  Heriot's,  and  the  matron  that  of  both  ma- 
tron and  stewardess.  They  each  receive,  in  advance,  a  sum 
for  incidental  expenses,  of  which  the  master  renders  an  account 
to  the  visiting  committee,  and  the  matron  to  the  master.  The 
contractors  for  supplies  render  their  accounts  quarterly  to  the 
head  master,  who  examines  them,  and  if  approved,  hands  them 
over  to  the  treasurer. 

There  are  two  porters,  one  of  whom  must  be  a  tailor.  He  is 
a  married  man,  and  his  wife  receives  an  allowance  for  keeping 
the  gate  The  porters  in  turn  have  charge  of  the  boys  at  play 
hoursy  of  their  rising  and  going  to  bed,  and  one  superintends 
their  bathing  while  the  other  sends  them  by  sections  to  the 
bath. 

Admission^  ^c.  These  boys  are,  in  general,  sons  of  persons 
who  have  had  more  cidtivation  than  the  parents  of  those  who 
are  the  objects  pf  Heriot's  bounty ;  more  is  required  of  them 

•  The  income  »  now  between  thirty-three  and  thirty.four  tbouiand  doUan. 
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for  admission,  and  they  are  older  when  they  enter.*  Those 
teachers  who  knew  both  institutions,  generally  thought  that 
the  greater  docility  of  character  observable  in  the  pupils 
of  Watson's  Hospital,  resulted  from  their  better  parentage;  but 
I  confess  that  this '  idea  made  little  impression  on  me,  as  the 
difierent  management  of  the  boys  in  the  two  schools  would  be 
likely  to  produce  the  very  results  which  have  given  rise  to 
the  supposition.  The  requirements  for  admission  are  reading, 
and  a  certificate  that  the  child  has  been  one  year  at  school 
if  admitted  at  seven,  two  years  if  admitted  at  eight,  and  so  on  up 
to  eleven,  the  greatest  age  at  which  he  can  be  received*  The 
pupils  may  thus  remain  in  the  school  eight  years  or  only  four, 
being  required  to  leave  it  at  fifteen.  The  less  age  at  entering 
is  in  favour  of  Heriot's;  but  it  must  be  considered  that  the  boys 
at  Watson's  are,  in  general,  those  who  have  a  parent^  or 
parents,  and  may  have  been  well  though  humbly  brought  up 
before  entering.  I  am,  therefore,  disposed  to  think  that  we 
may  reason  upon  the  results  produced  in  the  two  houses  as 
though  the  circumstances,  in  reference  to  the  pupils,  were  ori- 
ginally the  same. 

The  objects  to  be  attained  are,  howeveri  very  difierent 
These  boys  are  intended  to  be  educated  as  merchants,  or  for 
professions.  The  records  which  I  was  enabled,  by  the  kind- 
ness  of  the  head  master,t  to  consult,  showed  that  out  of  ninety- 
four  boys  who  were  apprenticed  on  leaving  the  school,  fifteen 
were  indentured  to  merchants,  twenty  as  clerks,  nine  to  profes- 
sional men,  six  to  occupations  of  other  kinds,  and  forty-four,  only, 
to  tradesmen  or  shopkeepers.  In  Heriot's,  the  number  appren- 
ticed to  tradesmen  or  shopkeepers  was  in  the  proportion  of 


*  llie  following  certiiicatea  ore  required  to  be  presented  with  the  application 
fi>r  adminion.  1.  That  the  father  or  grandftther  of  the  applicant  was  a  mer- 
chant, or  brother  of  the  guild,  from  the  dean  of  guild.  3.  Of  indigence,  fiymi  two 
respectable  individuals,  besides  the  minister  of  the  parish,  and  the  kirk^wssion. 
3.  An  extract  from  the  register  of  birth  and  baptism,  certifying  the  age.  This 
pnmsion  excludes  UlegiUmate  children.  4.  Of  the  time  which  the  boy  has  been 
in  school. 

t  The  Rer.  Mr.  Munra 
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eigbty-five  out  of  ninety-four.  This  leads  us  to  consider  tiie 
kind  of  education  which  is  given  for  the  principal  object  of  this 
institution. 

InteUectual  Education*  It  seems  to  me  that  the  regu- 
lations recognise  the  principle  that  certain  branches  may 
be  less  useful  for  particular  pursuits  than  others;  and  yet, 
the  instruction  varies  from  Heriot's  only  in  being  rather 
higher,  in  carrying  the  pupil  further  in  classics,  both  in  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  in  geography  and  history.  The  modern  lan- 
guages are  not  more  particularly  insisted  on,  and  the  courses, 
in  general,  in  the  English  branches,  arithmetic,  &c.,  are  not 
very  different  from  those  in  the  other  school,  though  they 
seem  rather  better  digested. 

There  is  the  same  over-working  of  the  pupils  with  a  similar 
effect,  a  fact  which  I  found  admitted  by  all  the  masters,  though, 
as  they  had  a  certain  course  to  teach,  and  on  the  average 
but  six  years  for  its  accomplishment,  they,  saw  no  remedy. 
The  same  over-tasking  of  the  masters,  and  low  salaries,  lower, 
indeed,  except  in  one  case,  than  in  Heriot*s,  on  account  of 
which  changes  were  frequent  There  is,  further,  the  same  in- 
junction to  celiliacy.  The  teachers  are  here  promoted  in  rota- 
tion; and,  although  the  head  master  had  been  but  three  years 
in  the  institution,  he  had  passed  through  the  two  subordinate 
stations.  This  regular  promotion  has  several  very  good  fea- 
tures, as  applied  to  the  two  subordinate  masters;  but,  in  refe- 
rence to  the  head  master,  it  produces  unfavourable  results,  as  he 
is  required  frequently  to  give  instruction  in  branches  to  which 
he  may  not  previously  have  attended.  With  one  hundred  and 
eighty  boys,  as  at  Heriot's,  the  discipline  and  superintendence 
aie  sufficient  to  occupy  one  person  exclusively:  but  such  is 
not  the  case  with  the  limited  number  of  pupils  in  this  institutioa 
There  are,  here,  three  resident  masters  for  seventy-six  bojrs, 
and  in  Heriot's,  five  for  one  hundred  and  eighty,  the  advantage 
being  on  the  side  of  this  school  The  resident  teachers  instruct 
in  classics,  English,  and  mathematics,  the  latter  courses  being 
under  the  charge  of  the  head  master,  who  also  teaches  the 
elements  of  chemistry.    The  pupib  are  divided  into  three  cor- 
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responding  classes.  There  are  no  formal  meetings  of  the  mas^ 
ters  as  a  board,  but  the  three  have  similar  duties,  and  take 
turns  each  in  superintending  the  pupils  at  meals,  in  the  dormi- 
tories, and,  in  general,  at  play.  Further,  the  head  master  is 
neither  raised  above  the  others  by  being  a  governor,  nor  by 
various  minute  regulations,  as  at  Heriot's,  and  hence  all  work 
more  harmoniously  together.  There  is  a  peculiarity  well 
deserving  of  notice  in  regard  to  the  courses  here,  and  I  have 
seen  the  same  in  several  flourishing  institutions  of  the  con- 
tinent. The  courses  and  text-books  are  not  permanently  laid 
down,  but  every  year  are  passed  upon  by  the  education  commit- 
tee of  the  governors,  on  the  presentation  of  a  list  by  the  head 
master.  The  programme  is,  in  fact,  made  out  after  consultation 
with  the  other  masters;  but  there  is  no  regulation  requiring  the 
head  master  to  advise  with  them,  which,  as  a  matter  of  duty, 
and  not  of  his  own  pleasure,  he  ought  to  do.  That  this  revision  is 
necessary  every  year  may  be  doubted,  but  in  an  old  estab- 
lished institution,  where  routine  is  prone  to  take  the  place  of 
reasoning,  and  where  it  is  so  difficult  to  keep  the  courses  up  to 
the  actual  level  of  education  in  general,  it  may  be  fairly  as- 
sumed that  the  error,  if  any,  is  on  the  proper  side.  The  prizes 
for  intellectual  effort  and  conduct  are  quite  high  in  this  estab- 
lishment, and  their  effect  is  considered  to  be  very  great  They 
consist  in  the  distribution  of  about  £20  ($100)  in  books,  after 
the  annual  examination;  the  inscription  of  the  name  of  the  boy, 
who  is  distinguished  in  most  of  the  classes  for  correctness 
of  conduct,  on  a  tablet  in  the  governor's  room;  and  in  allow- 
ing those  who  are  fit  to  pursue  the  course  of  the  university,  one 
hundred  dollars  for  four  years,  to  attend  there,  and  eighty-five 
dollars  for  two  years  subsequently,  their  examinations  and  con- 
duct being  satisfactory  to  the  committee  on  education.  Un- 
married pupils  of  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  who  are  not 
provided  with  capital  to  commence  business,  may  receive  from 
the  governors,  on  presenting  satisfactory  testimonials,  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars.  Thus  encouragement  is  held  out  to 
merit  long  after  the  pupils  have  left  the  protection  of  the 
alma  maier*    Those  who  are  apprenticed  to  lawyers,  surgeons. 
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&c.y  are  enabled,  by  a  like  liberal  policy,  to  pay  the  large  fees 
required  in  such  cases. 

Moral  Education.    I  have  already  hinted  that  I  consider  the 
relation  existing  between  the  teachers  and  boys  at  George 
Watson's  to  be  an  agreeable  one.    The  general  system  by 
which  this  result  is  produced  depends,  in  part,  upon  the  regu- 
lations, but  essentially  upon  the  personal  character  of  the  mas- 
ters.   Frequent  walks  are  taken  under  the  direction  of  the  mas- 
ters, depending  upon  the  previous  good  conduct  of  the  whole 
school    Ten  or  a  dozen  boys  are  invited  to  take  tea  in  the 
teacher's  room  during  his  term  of  duty  as  house-master,  the  ex- 
penses being  defrayed  by  the  institution.    Encouragement  is 
given  to  their  sports,  to  gardening,  d^c.    A  prize  for  good  con- 
duct is  bestowed  by  the  boys  themselves,  and,  in  fine,  there  is 
a  general  endeavour  to  substitute  the  influence  of  the  good 
opinion  of  the  instructors  for  artificial  stimulus  to  intellectual 
exertion  and  good  conduct     Though  the  punishments  ap- 
proved are  mainly  the  cutting  off  of  indulgences,  yet  flogging 
is  allowed;  the  article  in  reference  to  the  corporal  punishment 
in  a  ^public  school"  at  Heriot's,  in  regard  to  which  I  felt  con- 
strained to  remark,  is  here  so  far  modified,  that  the  head  mas- 
ter's presence  in  a  private  class  is  the  necessary  formality. 

Those  pupils  whose  conduct  has  been  satisfactory  during  the 
week,  are  allowed,  under  certain  regulations,  to  visit  their  pa- 
rents or  relatives  every  Saturday.  The  teachers  believe,  from 
observation,  that  these  frequent  visits  are  of  service ;  their  con- 
clusions, however,  depend  much,  no  doubt,  upon  the  average 
character  of  the  relatives  of  the  boys. 

Physical Edtu:atian,  Regular  gymnastic  exercises  have  never 
been  introduced  here,  but  the  boys  are  supplied  with  balls,  bat- 
tledores, &C.,  and  receive  lessons  in  dancing.  Their  excur- 
sions in  summer  for  several  days,  frequent  walks,  bathing  once 
a  week,  cultivation  of  gardens,  and  habitual  cleanliness,  keep 
them  in  general  good  health.    The  arrangements  for  clothing* 


*  The  boys  wear  green  jackets,  or  roondaboota,  Uie  elder  ones  with  a  vest  of 
the  same,  the  younger  with  the  jacket  and  pantaloons  buttoned  together.    Cor- 
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and  diet  are,  in  the  main,  the  same  as  at  Heriot's.  They 
are,  however,  more  troubled  here  with  eruptions  on  the  head. 
Some  institutions  arc  much  annoyed  by  this  scourge,  which 
x^uires  almost  absolutely  the  separation  of  the  infected  from 
his  class-mates.  The  cultivation  of  gardens  is  encouraged  by 
an  annual  prize ;  the  gardens  are  divided  into  four  parts,  and 
each  one  given  to  an  individual  of  the  same  class;  the  four  thus 
in  partnership  compete  with  the  similar  divisions  into  which 
the  school  is  distributed. 

There  is  a  Vacation  of  six  weeks  after  the  yearly  examina- 
tion in  August,  during  which  ona  of  the  masters  remains  in  the 
house,  with  such  pupils  as  have  no  friends  to  receive  them,  or 
who,  from  other  causes,  do  not  leave  the  establishment 

The  dormitories,  in  general,  are  not  well  arranged.  Two 
boys  are  placed  in  each  bed,  and  the  rooms  locked  up  at  night, 
the  head  master  having  the  keys.  If  a  boy  is  sick,  there  is  a 
bell  to  summon  assistance.  These  arrangements  appear  to  me 
to  be  very  defective.  The  bedsteads  are  of  iron,  and  answer 
extremely  well. 
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This  is  the  most  recent  school  of  its  kind  in  Edinburgh, 
having  been  organized  in  1828,  and  thus  the  experience  whiph 
it  furnishes  on  certain  points  must  be  most  valuable  to  the 
board  One  of  these  is,  the  expediency,  and,  indeed,  the  neces- 
sity, of  the  gradual  organization  of  an  institution;  and  the 
other,  the  propriety  of  leaving  the  regulations  relating  to  details 
to  be  tried  in  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  establishment  be- 
fore enacting  them  into  laws.  By  following  out  these  two  ideas, 
this  institution  has  been  organized,  brought  under  its  present 

doroy  ptntaloons.  Leather  cape  for  the  house,  and  cloth  for  the  street  These 
leather  cqia,  which  fit  doeelj  to  the  head,  are  veiy  injnrioos,  tending,  apparentlj, 
to  produce  diseases  of  the  head. 

Tlie  clothes  are  marked,  not  only  with  a  number,  which  the  boy  receives  at 
entrance,  but  with  his  name:  the  effect  of  the  latter  prorision,  in  securing  to 
the  boy  his  individuality,  is  not  to  be  neglected. 
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good  regulation,  and  its  numbers  increased  to  one  hundred 
and  sixteen  pupils,*  with  very  few  unpleasant  circumstances. 
It  cannot,  however,  be  said  to  have  yet  taken  its  ultimate  form, 
and  I  feel  persuaded  that  many  modifications  will  still  be  made 
in  its  arrangements. 

i&tory,  Buildingf  ^c.  This  establishment,  for  the  education 
of  destitute  children  from  any  part  of  Scotland,  was  founded 
from  fundsf  left  by  John  Watson,  of  Edinburgh,  a  writer  to 
the  signet4  in  the  year  1763.  The  present  capital  is  chiefly 
in  bank  stocks,  and  exceeds  three  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars;  the  yearly  income  is  about  fifteen  thousand 
dollars.  The  building  is  situated  a  little  out  of  the  city  of 
Edinburgh,  towards  the  northwest,  occupies  a  high  and  healthy 
position,  and  is  surrounded  by  grounds  neatly  laid  out,  having 
a  garden  in  front,  and  in  rear  play  grounds  for  the  children, 
and  a  bleaching  ground.  It  is  a  neat  structure,  with  a  centre 
and  wings,  the  centre  having  in  front  a  Grecian  Doric  portico. 
One  of  the  wings  is  appropriated  to  the  accommodation  of  the 
girls,  and  the  other  to  that  of  the  boys,  with  some  few  excep- 
tions. I  shall  speak  only  of  the  boys'  accommodations.  The 
interior  is  commodiously  arranged:  the  basement  contains  a 
play-room  for  wet  weather,  a  bathing-room,  laundry,  refec- 
tory, kitchen,  pantry,  masters'  offices,  and  parlour.  This  play- 
room is  almost  an  essential,  as  the  school-rooms  should  not  be 
used  for  that  purpose,  and,  in  bad  weather,  the  children  must 
have  cover  either  in  or  out  of  the  building.  The  bath  is  well 
arranged.  Between  the  kitchen  and  dining-room  is  a  conve- 
nient turning-box  for  supplying  the  food,  transferring  the  plates. 


*  Of  thesOi  nineteen  have  lost  both  parents,  aeventy-two  father,  one  mother, 
aid  eight  have  both  parents  alive. 

t  The  original  object  of  the  testator  was  a  foundling  hospital.  Convinced  of 
the  e?il  of  such  institutions,  a  change  in  the  objects  of  the  bequest  was  petitianed 
fiv,  and  made  by  Parliament. 

t  Attorneys  entitled  to  practice  in  the  highest  civil  and  criminal  courts  of 
Seotland,  and  fbrmmg  the  society  t>f  *«aerks  or  Writers  to  the  Signet**  The 
title  b  deiived  ftom  the  fact  that  it  is  one  of  the  privileges  of  these  attorneys  to 
sobscribe  riie  writs  which  pass  the  royal  signet  in  Scotland. 
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&c  On  the  first  floor  are  the  rooms  of  the  master  and  assist- 
ants, of  the  governors,  the  chapel,  and  three  school-rooms.  An 
attempt  has  been  made  to  heat  the  house  by  warm  air  thrown 
into  the  entries,  but  this  has  not  been  efiectual;  the  school-rooms 
are  cold,  and  the  temperature  cannot  be  kept  up  except  at  the 
expense  of  the  ventilation.  The  second*  floor  contains  working- 
rooms  for  the  boys,  dormitories,  rooms  for  the  sick,  and  offices, 
matrons'  apartments,  &c.  The  whole  house  is  lighted  by  gas, 
and  is  supplied  with  water  from  the  city  works,  two  most  im- 
portant conveniences,  which  I  found  highly  appreciated  by 
those  who  had  previously  been  without  them. 

General  Government  and  Domestic  Economy,  The  general 
government  is  vested  in  fifteen  trustees,  of  whom  three  go  out 
every  year  in  rotation ;  they  are  elected  by  the  commissioners 
of  the  writers  to  the  signet,  and  meet  regularly  but  three  times 
a  year.  They  have  a  treasurer,  a  clerk,  and  assistant,  as  per- 
manent salaried  officers,  and  are  divided  into  visiting  com- 
mittees of  two,  who  are  expected  to  visit  the  hospital  every 
fortnight 

The  officers  recognised  by  the  regulaticms  are:  a  master  and 
one  assistant,  a  matron,  a  surgeon,  and  a  steward.  The  mas- 
ter* is  responsible  for  all  the  in-door  concerns,  superintending 
the  boys  more  particularly,  and  having  the  religious  instruction 
specially  under  his  charge.  The  matron  has  the  care  of  the 
girls,  and  attends  to  the  housekeeping  concerns.  The  master 
keeps  a  petty  expense  book,  a  waste-book,  and  ledger,  and  the 
matron  a  book  of  disbursements  for  housekeeping.  The  sur- 
geon visits  the  institution  regularly  twice  a  week,  and  comes 
also  whenever  sent  for. 

The  servants  of  the  house  consist  of  a  porter,  two  nurses, 
three  house-maids,  four  chamber-maids,  one  cook,  and  an  assist- 
ant The  porter  has  charge  of  the  gate  and  grounds,  calls  the 
boys  in  the  morning,  superintends  them  while  washing,  morning 
and  evening,  at  play,  and  when  they  bathe,  and  assists  at  meals. 

*  The  preseiit  head  master  ia  Uie  Rot.  Mr.  Marshall,  lo  whose  kuMhiess  I  am 
indebted  for  information  relating  to  the  institution. 
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One  of  the  nurses  attends  speciaUy  to  the  cleanliness  of  the 
younger  boys,  and  in  general  to  the  police  of  the  elder  ones. 
The  annual  average  cost  of  the  maintenance  and  education  of 
each  child  is  about  one  hundred  and  nineteen  dollars.  The 
uniting  of  the  two  sexes  in  one  establishment  for  education, 
however  favourable  it  may  be  at  a  very  early  age,  is  after- 
wards attend^  with  so  many  difficulties,  some  of  which  are 
insurmountable,  that  the  governors  of  this  hospital  have  gra- 
dually diminished  the  number  of  female  pupils,  and  the  head 
master  would  gladly  see  the  establishment  divided  into  two, 
neither  the  instruction  nor  discipline  which  is  suitable  to  one  sex 
answering  for  the  other. 

Receipt  of  Pupils  and  their  Discharge,  The  pupils  must  be 
between  five  and  eight  years  of  age  at  entrance ;  and  it  is  very 
perceptible  that  the  early  age  at  which  they  are  received  is  a 
decided  advantage  to  this  institution.  Their  pliability  and  ex- 
emption from  bad  habits  are  conditions  which  should  not  be 
lost  sight  of.  At  the  opening,  twenty-five  boys  and  twenty- 
ax  girls  were  admitted,  and  when  they  were  trained  during 
a  year,  a  further  admission  took  place.  Notwithstanding 
the  great  care  thus  exercised  to  begin  properly,  and  the  abilities 
of  the  master,  who  excels  in  the  kindly  character  most  likely 
to  win  upon  a  child,  the  training  of  these  twenty-five  boys 
was  not  effected  without  much  difficulty,  and,  in  fact,  three 
of  them  were  expelled  during  this  year.  The  first  set  being  welf 
trained,  the  others  have  fallen  gradually  in  with  the  example  of 
their  elders,  and  no  further  expulsions  have  been  necessary, 
though  seventy-cine  boys  and  sixty-six  girls  have  been  since 
admitted,  up  to  1836.  In  fact,  the  institution  wds  begun  on 
too  large  a  scalCy  limited  as  its  organization  may  have  seemed. 

The  admissions  are  made  on  petition  to  the  governors,  setting 
forth  the  destitution  of  the  child,  to  establish  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  show  that  its  parents  or  friends  have  not  the  means  of 
furnishing  a  good  education.  The  petitioners  must  include  in 
their  number  a  commissioner  or  writer  to  the  signet.  There 
are  no  requirements  of  previous  instruction.    Illegitimate  or 

6 
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diseased  children,  are  not  received.  The  pupil  is  first  admitted 
on  a  week's  probation,  and  if  his  moral  and  physical  condition 
appear  suited  to  the  institution,  he  is^then  fully  admitted;  if  not, 
his  friends  are  bound  to  withdraw  him.  The  pupils  leave  it 
at  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  there  is  no  provision  what- 
ever for  their  subsequent  superintendence  or  advancement; 
if  the  children  have  friends  who  can  take  care  of  them,  this  is 
no  great  hardship,  but  such  children  do  not  seem  to  be 
the  proper  objects  of  charity.  That  the  orphan  should  be 
thrown  upon  the  world  at  this  age,  with  ten  pounds,  and  a 
Bible,  does  not  seem  to  me  judicious,  and  this  part  of  the 
out-door  establishment  I  should  regret  to  see  imitated.  The  re^ 
suit  has  been,  I  was  informed,  to  induce  the  selection  of  chil- 
dren of  persons  who  have  occupied  higher  stations  and  are 
reduced,  in  preference  to  others  more  destitute.  Thus,  out  of 
ninety-eight  children,  the  parents  of  twenty-two  belonged  to 
professions,  forty-three  followed  other  avocations,  and  thirty- 
three  were  tradesmen  or  shopkeepers.  I  am  fully  persuaded 
of  the  very  great  importance  of  keeping  up  a  connexion  until 
a  later  period  of  life,  between  the  child  and  the  institution,  though 
it  may  be  necessary  to  apprentice  him  to  a  trade  at  fourteen  or 
fifteen  years  of  age;  and  in  a  future  part  of  this  Report  the  prac- 
tice in  reference  to  this,  of  some  of  the  orphan-houses  of  Hol- 
land, is  fully  explained. 

Intellectual  Education.  The  course  of  instruction  proposed 
by  the  head  master  is  very  comprehensive;  indeed,  much  more 
so  than  I  believe  the  time  will  allow  to  be  carried  through, 
without  distracting  the  mind  of  the  pupil  by  the  diversity  of  sub- 
jects presented  to  his  notice.  This  plan  of  instruction  is  an 
extension  of  that  at  Heriot's,  and  oflfers  a  very  systematic  ar- 
rangement of  the  branches,  and  a  detailed  distribution  of 
the  time.  (See  Appendix,  No.  V.)  Only  a  portion  of  the 
plan,  however,  is  executed,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  such  must 
continue  to  be  the  case,  unless  an  arrangement  is  made  by 
which  difierent  trains  of  instruction  shall  be  pursued  by  differ- 
ent sets  of  pupils,  according  to  their  mental  development  and 
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probable  pursuits  in  after  life.  The  course  includes  spelling, 
reading,  grammar,  composition,  writing,  plain  and  ornamental, 
arithmetic,  algebra,  book-keeping,  geography,  general  and 
particular,  modern  and  ancient,  history,  modem  and  ancient, 
drawing  in  pencil,  chalk,  and  colours,  of  maps,  &c.,  the 
elements  of  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry,  and  of  natural 
l^ory,  geometry  and  mensuration,  surveying,  and  the  ele- 
ments of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages. 

The  statutes  of  the  school  provide  for  the  appointgient  of  two 
teachers  only,  the  head  master  and  an  assistant  It  has  been 
found  necessary,  however,  to  have,  besides,  two  sub-assistants, 
one  for  each  of  the  three  classes  into  which  the  boys  are 
divided,  the  head  master  exercising  a  general  superintendence 
of  the  whole,  and  teaching  only  occasionally.  To  render 
comparison  of  the  proficiency  of  difierent  classes  more  easy, 
they  all  recite  upon  the  same  branches  at  the  same  time,  as  far 
as  practicable;  thus,  for  example,  all  the  classes  are  engaged 
in  arithmetic  or  reading,  &c.,  at  one  time,  and  the  head  master 
passes  from  one  to  another  to  obtain  an  idea  of  their  compara- 
tive progress.  The  present  sub-assistants  are  young  men,  who 
have  been  brought  up  in  the  institution,  and  both,  I  believe,  are 
attending  the  lessons  of  the  high-school,  preparatory  to  entering 
the  university;  the  assistant  was  educated  at  Heriot's.  Each 
teacher  has,  in  general,  charge  of  one  class  in  several  different 
branches,  according  to  the  method  now  practised  in  the  best 
schools  of  Germany.  In  the  other  schools  which  I  have  spoken 
of,  each  roaster  has  a  subject,  or  a  few  subjects,  which  he 
teaches,  and  difierent  classes  come  before  him  at  difierent 
times.  This,  it  is  objected,  prevents  any  strong  attachment  from 
growing  up  between  the  children  and  the  master,  of  whom  they 
see  but  little,  and  who  from  hour  to  hour  is  changed  for  an- 
other. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  contended  that  a  man  cannot 
be  equally  competent  to  teach  difierent  subjects,  and  thus  his 
instruction  in  all  the  branches  is  not  given  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage. It  appears  to  me  that  both  the  opinions  are  true,  to 
a  certain  extent  That  the  first  principle  is  entirely  applicable 
to  elementary  education,  and  the  second  to  a  later  period,  when 
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the  subjects  of  instruction  become  more  difficult,  and  the  posi- 
tive knowledge  of  the  master  of  more  importance;  and  this  hap- 
pens just  at  the  time  when  the  influence  of  the  instructor  would, 
from  the  development  of  the  child,  necessarily  become  weaker, 
and  when,  if  the  youth  has  been  properly  trained,  he  is  pre- 
pared, in  a  degree,  for  self-government  Thus  each  principle 
is  good  in  its  place. 

The  three  classes  are  subdivided  each  into  three  sections, 
corresponding  to  the  different  degrees  of  progress,  and  which 
contain  boys,  when  intelligent  and  studious,  of  about  the  fol- 
lowing ages:  the  first  class  of  six,  seven,  and  eight  years  of 
age;  the  second  of  nine,  ten,  and  eleven;  and  the  third  of 
twelve,  thirteen,  and  fourteen.  The  whole  number  of  pupils 
in  1837  was  one  hundred  and  sixteen,  of  whom  sixty-six  were 
boys.  Thirty-nine,  therefore,  composed  an  average  class, 
which  is  about  the  same  number  as  that  of  a  class  at  Heriot's 
Hospital. 

The  head  master  is  here  very  far  removed  in  duties,  privi- 
leges, age,  and  compensation,  from  the  under  teachers,  present- 
ing the  opposite  system  from  that  adopted  at  Heriot's  and  George 
Watson's,  of  bringing  together  several  experienced  teachers  of 
a  standing  similar  to  that  of  the  head  master.  The  plan  in  use 
here  has  some  advantages  in  regard  to  moral  education  and 
discipline,  where  the  number  of  the  pupils  is  not  large;  but  the 
other,  I  am  satisfied,  produces  much  better  results  as  to  intel- 
lectual development 

Moral  and  Physical  Education.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
ascertain  what  is  the  essence  of  moral  discipline,  for,  although 
the  regulations  in  regard  to  it  may  be  the  same  in  two  institu- 
tions, yet  the  practice  under  these  may  differ  very  widely. 
Kindness  or  severity  of  manner  and  disposition,  in  enforcing  a 
rule,  may  render  it  practically  either  gentle  or  severe.  The 
regulations  here  do  not  differ  much  from  those  of  Heriot's 
or  Greorge  Watson's,  but  the  air  of  family  life  pervading  the 
establishment  cannot  fail  to  strike  every  observer,  while,  in  the 
others,  especially  in  Heriot's,  there  appears  to  be  more  formality 
of  discipline;  and  yet,  in  all  three,  the  rules  of  the  institutions 
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are  adhered  to.  This  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which  the  teacher 
may  make  or  roar  a  system.  The  means  of  promoting 
good  conduct  are  here  as  in  the  other  schoob ;  for  rewards, 
the  approbation  of  the  teachers,  increased  opportunities  of 
amosementy  social  parties  at  the  master's,  and  prizes;  for  pun- 
ishments, admonition,  flogging,  and  expulsion.  There  are 
offices  of  superintendents  in  and  out  of  school,  in  the  dormito- 
ries, &C.,  which  are  considered  also  as  rewards,  and  which 
work  well  under  close  inspection,  and  by  frequent  change  of 
the  boys  in  authority.  Small  sums  of  pocket  money  are  given 
by  the  head  master,  at  his  discretion,  to  the  boys,  and  the 
supplies  from  parents  or  friends  must  be  deposited  with  him  for 
distribution.  Two  principles  are  adopted  by  the  master  in  ad- 
ministering the  regulations,  which,  probably,  more  than  the  laws 
themselves,  lead  to  the  state  of  things  I  have  endeavoured  to 
describe.  First,  small  indulgences  now  and  then  prevent  the 
necessity  for  grave  punishments  often  repeated;  and  second, 
punishments  must  be  so  applied  as  never  to  produce  in  the  sub- 
ject of  them  the  feeling  that  the  measure  of  the  fault  has  been 
fully  paid;  but,  on  the  contrary,  so  as  to  satisfy  him  that  some- 
thing has  been  forgiven. 

The  religious  instruction  does  not  difier  materially  in  amount 
and  kind  from  that  already  described. 

There  are  no  regular  gymnastic  exercises,  but  in  the  in- 
tervals of  recreation  the  children  engage  in  a  great  variety  of 
games,  the  implements  for  which  are  furnished  by  the  master, 
and  in  which  the  teachers  frequently  take  part  with  good  effect. 
The  deprivation  of  these  sports  is  made  a  means  of  punishment 
The  loan  of  materials  for  play,  such  as  marbles,  &c.,  obviates 
an  objection  sometimes  urged  to  certain  games  of  skill,  viz. 
that  they  produce  a  sordid  habit  and  love  of  gaming.  The  pu- 
pils walk  out  frequently,  accompanied  by  a  teacher,  make 
''pic  nic*'  excursions,  and  celebrate  particular  days. 

Cleanliness  is  carefully  attended  to;  the  face  and  hands  are 
washed  morning  and  evening,  the  feet  once  a  week  in  winter, 
and  oftener  in  summer,  besides  which  the  boys  bathe;  on  these 
occasions  the  pupils  are  attended  by  a  teacher  and  the  porter. 
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The  arrangements  for  washing  are  not  good ;  basins  of  tinned 
copper  have  been  tried,  which  do  not  answer  well,  and  a  trough 
is  required  for  tlie  feet.  Inspection  is  made  every  morning  in 
regard  to  cleanliness,  and  the  due  order  of  their  dress.  Scald 
heads  are  frequent  as  at  George  Watson's,  and  the  same  means 
of  eradicating  and  preventing  the  disease  from  spreading, 
are  employed.  The  leather  caps  in  use  fitting  closely  to  the 
head,  contribute,  I  doubt  not,  to  the  complaint  The  diet  is  the 
same  as  at  Heriot's,  except  that  here  nothing  is  taken  in  the 
intervals  of  the  regular  meals.  The  two  sub-assistants  eat  with 
the  boys. 

The  pupils  do  no  menial  offices  in  the  house,  except  that  of 
cleaning  shoes,  which  is  done  for  the  whole  family  by  a  cer- 
tain  number  of  the  elder  boys  in  rotation,  who  rise  earlier  than 
the  others  for  this  purpose. 

Each  boy  has  a  separate  bed,  except  in  the  dormitories  for 
the  youngest,  where  there  are  two  in  a  bed,  and  of  which  a 
nurse  has  charge.  In  the  other  dormitories,  one  of  the  sub- 
assistants  sleeps,  or  one  of  the  elder  boys  has  charge  of  the 
dormitory,  and  the  assistant  sleeps  near. 

The  clothing  is  similar  to  that  at  George  Watson's.  The 
leather  caps  are,  however,  to  be  laid  aside,  and  cloth  ones  sub- 
stituted. 

Order  of  the  Day,    The  order  by  which  the  distribution  of 
duties  is  regulated,  presents  peculiarities,  in  the  succession  of 
study  and  play,  well  worthy  of  attention.    The  following  is  for 
the  winter  season.    The  pupils  rise  at  seven ;  from  seven  to  half 
past,  washing  and  dressing.     Half  past  seven  to  eight,  have 
prayers.     Eight  to  nine,  school.     Nine  to  quarter  past  nine, 
breakfast    Quarter  past  nine  to  ten,  play.    Ten  to  half  past 
eleven,  school.    Half  past  eleven  to  twelve,  play.    Twelve  to 
one,  school.    One  to  half  past  one,  dinner.    Half  past  one  to 
three,  play.    Three  to  five,  school.    Five  to  six,  play.    Six  to 
seven,  school.    Seven  to  a  quarter  past  seven,  supper.    Quar- 
ter past  seven  to  eight,  play.    Eight  to  half  past  eight,  prayers. 
Halif  past  eight  to  nine,  wash  and  go  to  bed. 

The  happy  effect  of  the  judicious  variety  in  study  and  exer- 
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cifle,  and  of  the  moral  discipline  of  this  institution,  are  proved 
by  the  cheerful  character  of  its  pupils,  and  their  general  health 
and  spirits.  The  hours  of  study  in  this  plan  are  six  and  a  half, 
and  of  play  four  and  a  half,  during  the  day  of  fourteen  hours^ 
while  at  George  Watson's  they  study  nine  hours,  and  even 
sometimes  more. 

There  is  a  vacation  for  about  four  weeks  in  the  month  of  July, 
and  the  children  may  be  visited  once  in  three  weeks  by  their 
parents,  for  two  hours  at  a  time.  The  master  here  is  confident 
as  to  the  bad  efiects  of  allowing  the  children  to  leave  the  insti- 
tution, for  the  purpose  of  visiting  parents  or  friends;  in  regard  to 
which>  however,  I  have  nothing  new  to  remark. 

CAUVIN«  HOSPITAL. 

This  institution  was  founded  in  1832,  pursuant  to  the  Will  of 
Lewis  Cauvin,  a  teacher  of  French,  in  Edinburgh;  and  is  intend- 
ed for  the  education  and  maintenance  of  the  sons  of  teachers 
and  farmers.  As  the  founder  was  himself  a  teacher,  and  the 
want  of  seminaries  for  teachers  was  most  deeply  felt  in  Scot- 
land, the  trustees  of  Cauvin's  determined  that  the  new  institution 
should  contribute,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  the  supply  of  this 
want. 

The  children  enter  between  the  ages  of  six  and  eight  years, 
and  nearly  all  those  now  in  the  institution  have  been  there  about 
four  years;  the  twenty  pupils  required  to  complete  the  founda- 
tion* having  been  admitted  at  once.  It  is  not  possible  at  this 
early  date  to  draw  a  positive  inference  as  to  the  success  of  the 
school,  and  especially  of  its  primary  object.  The  character  of 
the  trustees  may,  however,  be  considered  as  a  guarantee  for 
the  first,  and,  in  reference  to  the  second,  there  are  already  indi>- 
cations  that  three  or  four  out  of  the  twenty  boys  now  in  the 
establishment  will  probably  have  a  disposition  for  the  pro- 
fession towards  which  it  would  incline  them.  It  may  be 
important  to  remark,  that  as  these  boys  can  only  be  at  the 
charge  of  the  school  until  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  as  this  is 

^  The  ineome  U  aboat  fiye  thouuad  doUart  per  uinutn. 
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too  short  a  time  to  complete  their  education,  those  who  are 
most  promising  will  perform  their  novitiate  as  teachers  in  the 
hospital,  thus  continuing  their  education,  while  they  serve  as 
instructors  to  those  younger  than  themselves. 

I  shall  recur  to  this  topic,  of  the  use  of  orphan-schools  as 
seminaries  for  teachers,  in  speaking  of  the  Orphan-house  of 
Hamburgh.  Our  country  is  one  that  especially  calls  for  every 
effort  to  interest  well  educated  young  men  to  adopt  a  profes- 
sion, the  proper  exercise  of  which  is  of  such  high  importance  to 
our  future  prospects  and  the  permanency  of  our  institutions. 

The  implements  of  instruction  in  this  establishment  are  better 
than  in  any  other  of  the  same  kind  which  I  saw  in  Scotland ; 
they  have  obtained  the  most  approved  maps,  &c.,*  from  abroad 
as  well  as  at  home,  and  have  already  the  rudiments  of  a  col- 
lection of  natural  history. 

I  have  appended  certain  documents,  relating  to  the  form  of 
application  for  admission  to  this  school,  (Appendix,  No.  VI.,) 
which  may  be  useful  for  reference. 

LIVERPOOL  BLUEX^OAT  SCHOOL. 

This  institution,  in  point  of  order  and  regularity,  is  one  of  the 
best  which  I  have  seen;  and,  as  a  study  of  how  far  an  estab- 
lishment may  be  carried  on  by  the  force  of  routine,  interested 
me  very  much.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  the  head  master  was 
absent,  and  the  boys'  department  was  entirely  under  the  charge 
of  a  young  teacher,  formerly  a  pupil  of  the  school.  This  cir- 
cumstance was  very  favourable  for  judging  of  the  point  to 
which  I  have  just  referred.  The  arrangements  have  a  military 
precision  about  them  which  is  very  striking;  and  if  the  object  of 
a  school  were  to  perform,  as  much  as  possible,  with  very 
limited  means,t  the  organization  of  this  one  would  serve  as  an 

*  Thete  oollections  were  made  under  the  direction  of  Profes^r  Pillans,  of  the 
XJnivenity  of  Edinburgh,  one  of  the  trustees,  and  to  whose  influence  is  mainly 
due  th«  direction  giten  to  the  studies  of  the  youth  in  CauTin's  hutitution. 

t  Each  child  coats  for  maintenance  and  instruction  less  than  fifty  dollars  per 
annum.  At  the  Orphan  Hospital  at  Edinburgh,  each  costs  between  sixty-fire  and 
setenty  dollars.  At  John  Watson's  one  hundred  and  nineteen,  and  at  Cauvin*s 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollsrs. 
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excellent  modeL  Though  successful  in  producing  a  considera- 
ble eflect  upon  the  pupils  in  general,  the  means  of  individual 
education  are  to  be  found  in  the  subsidiary  arrangements  of  the 
school,  and  not  in  its  general  system.  In  regard  to  instruction, 
it  affords  a  good  example  of  that  division  of  the  system  of  mu- 
tual instruction  which  originated  with  Dr.  Bell,  whose  precepts 
and  practice,  as  contained  in  his  Manual,  are  mainly  followed. 
While  the  Scotch  schools  which  I  have  described  have  obvi- 
ously borrowed  something  from  each  other  in  their  arrange>- 
ments,  this  institution  is  in  a  totally  diflerent  sphere,  both  intel- 
lectual and  religious. 

In  the  regulations,  every  case  which  has  occurred,  or  which 
has  been  foreseen,  of  violation  of  discipline,  or  interference  by 
parents,  and  the  like,  has  been  provided  for  by  formal  rules-Hi 
plan,  the  expediency  of  which  I  much  doubt.  The  punishment  of 
otBsnces  against  morality  may  be  provided  for  by  general  regula- 
tions, and  cases  of  interference  on  the  part  of  parents,  by  vesting 
discretionary  power  in  some  of  the  authorities  of  the  institution. 
The  regulations  required  by  a  contrary  course,  if  read  to  the 
school,  must  suggest  many  oflences  otherwise  not  thought  o£ 
In  the  progress  of  the  institution,  the  decisions  of  cases  actually 
occumi^  will  establish  precedents  which  supply  the  place  of  a 
more  formal  code  of  rules.  Power  must  be  lodged  somewhere,, 
and  by  investing  chosen  agents  with  it,  the  trustees  of  an  insti- 
tution may  be  almost  certain  that  it  will  be  exercised  with 
knowledge,  and  the  power  of  revision,  on  appeal,  must  of  right 
be  theirs. 

lEsiaryf  Buildings,  ^c.  This  institution  was  founded  by 
vohmtary  subscription,  in  1706,  and  assumed  something  of  its 
present  form  in  1717.  It  is  intended  to  give  education  and 
maintenance  to  destitute  children,  who  have  lost  their  parents^ 
or  whose  parents  have  been  reduced  in  life — these  children  to 
be  taken  from  those  "  above  the  lowest  class  in  society.'* 

It  is  managed  by  a  board  of  trustees,*  whose  executive 
officer  is  the  treasurer,  who,  though  an  honorary  officer,  is 

•  Three  oftheie  gcntlcmca  were  formerly  pupili  in  Uic  iiwiitulion. 
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nevertheless  expected  to  attend  both  to  the  out  and  in-door 
management.  The  head  master  is  the  chief  within  doors, 
and  is  assisted  by  a  matron  and  female  teachers  for  the 
girls,  and  by  three  assistant  masters  for  the  boys.  A  surgeon 
and  physician*  are  the  only  other  officers.  The  assistants 
take  turns  in  superintending  the  boys  when  not  in  school, 
and  seeing  that  they  go  through  the  routine  of  the  day.  All 
attend  in  the  refectory  for  the  preservation  of  order,  and  to  as- 
certain that  the  wants  of  each  pupil  are  duly  supplied.  They 
also,  in  turn,  attend  the  boys  in  their  walks,  and  sleep  in  rooms 
adjoining  to  and  having  a  view  of  the  dormitories. 

All  the  boys'  classes  are  united  for  instruction  in  one  long 
room,  the  whole  being  under  the  charge  of  the  head  master 
and  senior  assistant,  and  each  class  being  taught  by  its  assist- 
ant master,  or  by  the  pupils  appointed  to  act  as  teachers. 
Frequently  the  hearing  of  lessons  is  delegated  to  these  pupil* 
teachers,  the  master  having  previously  prepared  the  class  by 
explanations  intended  to  remove  difficulties  from  the  way  of 
private  study.  At  other  times,  the  master  hears  the  lesson  him- 
self, or  is  present  when  the  pupil-teacher  hears  it,  or  goes  over 
the  ground  with  the  class,  after  the  teacher  has  done  his  part. 
A  class  is  sometimes  divided,  the  master  taking  one  part  and 
intrusting  the  other  to  the  pupil-teacher,  and  then  changing  the 
divisions.  As  the  higher  classes  have  respectively  seventy, 
ninety,  and  forty  members,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  mas- 
ter, alone,  to  instruct  to  any  advantage.  The  youngest  class, 
on  the  contrary,  is  quite  small,  and  always  in  the  hands  of  a 
junior  master.  Although  the  system  of  mutual  instruction, 
which  was  first  applied  by  Doctor  Bell  is,  in  general,  followed, 
it  is,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  details  above  presented,  in  a 
modified  form,  with  a  considerable  share  of  the  personal  atten- 
tion of  the  masters  in  teaching. 

The  place  of  a  pupil  in  the  class  depends  upon  the  answers 
which  he  gives  in  the  recitations,  and  upon  his  conduct,  a  fixed 

*  On  an  arerage,  in  this  institution,  there  are  four  sick  per  week,  in  the  whole 
number  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  boya  and  one  hundred  girls,  and  one  dies  in  the 
course  of  three  years. 
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system  of  rules  being  adopted  in  regard  to  every  circumstance 
which  can  cause  a  change  of  place  during  a  lesson.  In  the 
lower  clasSy  the  places  are  registered  every  day,  and  the  ave- 
rage at  the  end  of  the  quarter  gives  the  standing.  There  is  a 
general  new  classification  of  the  school  every  quarter,  and  those 
who  are  fit  for  a  higher  class  are  then  promoted.  When,  how- 
ever, a  pupil  is  remarkably  superior  to  the  rest  of  his  class,  he  is 
promoted  without  waiting  for  this  term.  The  system  of  emula- 
tion thus  adopted,  is  supposed  to  excite  considerable  diligence. 
It  appeared  to  me  to  do  so  really  on  the  part  of  a  very  few  near 
the  bead  of  the  class,  who  had  the  competition  for  honours  be- 
fore them ;  but  below  the  middle  it  did  not  produce  any  effect 
until  towards  the  lower  end,  where  its  results  were  evidently  bad. 
I  found  all  the  intelligent  persons  connected  with  this  institu- 
tion so  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  efficacy  of  the  monitorial 
system,  that  I  paused  in  drawing  conclusions  in  regard  to  it 
until  I  had  compared  this  school  with  others  upon  the  same  or 
a  similar  system;  it  is,  however,  one  of  the  best  examples  which 
I  saw  of  the  Bell  or  Madras  system,  or,  rather,  of  a  modified 
form  of  it  The  gentlemen  above  referred  to  are  convinced 
that  the  pupil-teachers  are  not  only  competent  to  give  instruc- 
tion, but  that  they  frequently  communicate  it  in  a  more  intelli- 
gible form  than  teachers  who  are  further  removed  by  age  and 
knowledge  from  the  boys ;  that  the  emulation  among  the  pupil- 
teachers  of  diflferent  classes  induces  their  pupils  to  exert  them- 
selves more  than  if  under  the  charge  of  the  master,  and  that 
the  pupil-teachers  are  sufficiently  exact  and  impartial  in  admin- 
istering the  rules  of  discipline  and  instruction.  I  state  these 
opinions  broadly,  not  wishing  to  conceal  that  the  views  of 
(^bersy  who  have  experience  in  the  matter,  are  adverse  to  my 
own.  I  observed  as  closely  as  my  opportunities  would  permit, 
here  and  elsewhere,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  com- 
municating knowledge  not  merely  mechanical,  the  pupil-teach- 
ers are  generally  at  fault,  that  they  fail  to  keep  up  the  attention 
of  the  pupils,  and  to  preserve  order  among  them,  except  in  pre- 
sence of  the  master,  and  that  they  do  not  always  deal  impar- 
tially in  administering  the  rules.      It  is  true,  that  if  a  class 
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of  ninety  is  to  be  confided  to  one  master,  monitors  may  be 
usefully  employed  to  prepare  the  pupils  for  him.  A  similar 
plan  is  pursued  at  the  best  school  on  the  Bell  system  ^hich  I 
have  seen,  the  Madras  College  at  St  Andrew's,  Scotland. 
Further  than  this,  I  do  not  believe  that  monitors  can  be  use- 
fully employed,  and  where  the  means  of  procuring  a  sufficient 
number  of  good  teachers  is  not  wanting,  I  would  not  at  all 
recommend  the  use  of  the  monitorial  system  in  imparting  in- 
struction. 

The  branches  taught  in  this  Blue-coat  School  are  in  accord- 
ance with  the  destination  of  the  boys  in  after  life.  They  con- 
sist of  spelling,  reading,  writing,  mental  and  written  arithmetic, 
English  grammar,  geography,  the  history  of  England,  elements 
of  astronomy,  the  catechism  and  religious  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  the  singing  of  church  music.  A  few 
pupils  receive  instruction  in  geometry  and  music,  and  those  who 
show  a  disposition  to  become  teachers  have  the  means  of  addi- 
tional study  and  of  preparation,  by  being  apprenticed  as  mas- 
ters in  the  school.  The  opportunity  of  drawing  from  engrav- 
ings is  also  furnished. 

Much  time  is  devoted  to  the  mechanical  branches  of  general 
instruction,  such  as  writing,  making  printed  letters,  and  drawing 
maps,  &c«  More  than  nine  hours  per  week  are  given  up  by 
the  eldest  class  to  such  objects,  besides  those  devoted  to  print- 
ing in  the  evening.  The  pupils  are  so  fully  imbued  with  the 
desire  to  succeed  in  these  pursuits,  that  as  an  expedient  to  in- 
duce a  preparation  of  the  reading  lessons,  those  only  who  have 
read  well  are  allowed  to  attend  the  writing  exercises. 

It  has  been  found  advisable  to  vary  the  subjects  of  their  read- 
ing lessons  very  considerably.  Formerly  the  Bible  was  the 
only  book  used  for  reading,  and  beside  that  the  associations 
with  it  as  a  text-book  appeared  not  to  be  favourable  to  reli- 
gious impressions,  the  pupils  became  so  used  to  its  phraseology 
as  not  to  be  able  to  read  understandingly  other  works,  although 
they  could  read  this  with  tolerable  fluency.* 

*  This  Act  comes  from  a  soured  above  all  Huspicion. 
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The  very  useful  exercise  in  the  Madras  system,  in  which  the 
pupils  question  each  other,  is  well  carried  out  in  this  school; 
every  boy  thus  must  ask  as  well  as  answer  questions.  It»  how* 
ever,  ofiers  considerable  practical  difficulty.  Some  hold  back 
from  diffidence,  others  from  fear  of  showing  ignorance  by  their 
questions,  and  others  are  incompetent  to  it  fr'om  ignorance  of 
the  subjects. 

Moral  and  Rdigiaus  htstnictian.    One  of  the  things  which 
struck  me  most  on  my  first  visit  to  this  school,  was  the  exteiH 
aive  acquaintance  with  doctrinal  religion  which  the  boys  of  the 
eldest  class  manifested.    My  surprise  was  removed,  however, 
on  learning  the  method  by  which  this  result  was  obtained,  and 
which  consisted  in  devoting  the  morning  hours  of  winter,  and 
at  other  seasons  when  the  weather  did  not  invite  to  a  walk,be> 
tween  rising  and  breakfast,  to  learning  commentaries  on  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England,  commencing  in  the  fourth 
class  with  the  Catechi3m  of  the  Church  of  England,*  the  col- 
lects, prayers,  &c.;  continuing  in  the  third  class  with  the 
explanation  of  the  catechism;  in  the  second,  with  commit- 
ting to  memory  the  chief  doctrines  of  the  church;  in  the  first, 
with  committing  the  references  by  which  the  doctrines  are 
supported     I  felt  bound  to  examine  faithfully  the  question 
whether  this  was  a  mere  intellectual  efibrt,  or  whether  the 
Christian  truths  thus  inculcated  made  an  impression  upon  the 
hearts  of  these  children;  and  I  regret  to  state  that  I  was  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  the 
heart  was  little  aflfected  by  what  the  tongue  repeated,  and  the 
intellect  assented  to,  and  this  conclusion  was  in  acc<Mrdance 
with  the  result  of  my  inquiries.    It  is  true  that  the  seed  thus 
planted  may  lie  hid  to  germinate  in  after  life,  and  this,  no  doubt, 
sometimes  occurs;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  the  measure  is  found 
to  be  unproductive,  as  far  as  its  immediate  effects  have  been 
observed 

*  There  n  no  qnalificatioD  as  to  the  religions  sect  to  which  the  parent  or 
papd  bekmga,  in  regard  to  admlnion;  but  he  is  required  to  oonfona,  when 
admitted,  to  the  Ibrma  of  the  Church  of  England. 
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The  religious  services  in  this  school,  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
are  very  remarkable  for  their  order  and  decorum.  The  pupils 
are  marched  into  the  room,  and  receive  from  the  leaders  of 
their  divisions  their  books  as  they  file  off  to  their  places.  The 
prayers  are  prepared  for  the  school,  and  are  read  by  one  of 
the  pupils,  appointed  as  a  mark  of  approbation.  The  singing, 
which  is  respectable,  is  accompanied  by  an  organ  played  by 
one  of  the  teachers.  The  psalms  and  hymns  are  given  out 
also  by  one  of  the  boys.  A  monitor  puts  part  of  a  class 
through  the  catechism.  The  services  are  thus  from  beginning 
to  end  carried  on  by  the  pupils,  with  the  exception  of  the  assist- 
ance in  music  by  the  master.  The  treasurer,  and  frequently 
others  of  the  trustees,  attend  these  services,  and  the  parents  or 
friends  of  the  pupils  are  admitted  on  presenting  a  ticket  from 
the  treasurer. 

The  rewards  for  good  conduct  are,  the  approbation  of  the 
teachers,  permission  to  read  the  books  in  the  school  library,  of 
which  there  is  a  very  judicious  selection,  oflices  of  trust  in  the 
school,  and  recommendations  to  situations  after  leaving  the 
institution.  In  regard  to  the  use  of  the  library,  which  I  found 
a  very  strong  incentive  in  this  school,  I  would  ofier  a  remark. 
When  a  judicious  selection  of  childrens'  books  has  been  made, 
and  it  is  found  that  there  is  no  desire  to  read  them,  the 
instruction  is  radically  defective.  Few  children  care  to  read 
what  they  do  not  understand,  and,  if  taught  merely  mechani- 
cally, the  books  selected  for  their  use  will  be  unintelligible,  and 
hence  uninteresting  to  them.  The  amount  of  use,  therefore,  of 
the  lending  library,,  is  a  test  of  the  thoroughness  of  the  instruc- 
tion, and  of  its  being  of  the  explanatory  sort  There  may,  of 
course,  be  exceptions  to  this  rule,  arising  from  the  over-employ- 
ment  of  children  at  other  work,  by  which  they  are  prevented 
from  using  the  books,  and  from  other  causes ;  but  I  speak  now 
of  the  general  rule,  which  I  found  most  fully  proved  by  nume- 
rous observations. 

There  are  vacations  of  two  weeks  at  mid-summer,  and  of  a 
week  at  Christmas. 

punishment  other  than  the  position  in  the  class  is  applied 
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for  not  beiDg  on  a  par  in  recitation  with  others.  For  a  some- 
what serious  ofience,  a  boy  is  **  put  into  Coyentry,''  and  his 
classmates,  when  seeing  this  badge  of  punishment,  dre  not 
allowed  to  speak  to  him.*  Corporal  punishment  is  used,  but 
the  rod  is  not  habitually  in  sight  as  a  motive  to  exertion. 
Immorality  is  punished  by  flogging,  and,  if  not  amended,  by 
expulaon. 

Physical  Education.  There  are  no  regular  gymnastic  exer- 
cises or  amusements,  but  all  the  pupils  are  taken  frequently  to 
walk  for  exercise,  and,  during  the  course  of  the  morning  school, 
which  lasts  from  nine  to  twelve,  each  class  has,  separately,  a 
few  minutes  of  recreation,  being  marched  into  the  court-yard, 
under  the  charge  of  the  monitors.  The  play-ground  is  not 
very  large,  and  is  paved  with  round  stones,  and  there  is  a 
covered  way  on  one  side  for  wet  weather,  an  indispensable  ap- 
pendage to  such  an  establishment:  under  this  each  boy  has  a 
box  in  which  he  may  keep  his  ball  and  other  play-things.  The 
menial  duties  of  the  house,  and  some  of  them  in  rotation,  are 
performed  by  the  pupils;  they  serve  the  table,  wait  upon  it, 
clean  their  shoes  and  clothes,  make  their  beds,  &c.,  and  are 
nearly  independent  of  the  use  of  servants:  in  my  opinion,  an 
admirable  regulation.  One  of  the  boys  even  acts  as  por- 
ter, which,  as  it  is  a  responsible  and  profitable  situation,  is 
made  a  reward  for  character,  and  is  attended  with  certain 
perquisites,  matters  of  custom  in  those  countries,  but  incon- 
sistent with  the  ideas  entertained  in  ours. 

The  allowance  of  clothes,  linen,  &c.,  is  the  same  as  in  the 
Scottish  institutions.  Three  shoemakers  are  constantly  em- 
pbyed  in  making  and  mending  shoes  for  the  pupils.  The  girls 
knit  the  boys'  stockings,  and  make  up  their  linen,  and  the  mend- 
ii^  of  clothes,  &c.,  is  done  by  persons  residing  in  the  house. 

The  diet  is  very  plain,  but  wholesomcf  The  entire  cost  of 
the  food  for  each  child  is  about  forty  cents  per  week,  or  less 

*  Hm  um  of  toy  faftdge  or  mark  of  Uiis  tort  is  liaUo  to  the  nine  objecUon  as 
•n  other  fmbiie  panuhmenti,  upon  which  I  have  already  remarked. 

f  TTm  OTftlt"»g  operatiooB,  commonly  perfimned  by  boilkifir,  are  all  done  by 
•team. 
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than  six  cents  a  day.  A  table  of  diet  is  subjoined  in  the  Ap- 
pendix* The  supper,  consisting  of  cheese  and  bread,  is  distri- 
bated  in  the  refectory,  and  taken  to  the  school-room  to  be 
eaten,  the  water  being  previously  drunk  at  the  table ;  a  custom 
which  produces  several  inconveniences. 

The  arrangements  for  washing  are  by  no  means  convenient, 
the  boys  using  the  wash-room  for  this  purpose  morning  and 
evening,  and  the  hydrant  in  the  yard  afler  dinner  and  supper. 
They  occupy  two  dormitories,  overlooked  by  windows  from 
the  tutor's  rooms.  The  bedsteads  are  of  wrought  iron,  the  mat- 
tresses  of  straw.  Two  boys  occupy  the  same  bed,  a  plan  upon 
which  I  have  already  commented. 

The  pupils  sometimes  march  to  and  from  the  refectory  to 
the  sound  of  music,  and  a  very  tolerable  band  of  fifers  has  heen 
formed  from  among  the  boys. 

HENSHAW*S  HOSPITAL,  OR  OLDHAM  BLURCOAT  SCHOOL. 

As  this  institution  is  modelled  upon  that  of  Liverpool,*  of 
which  I  have  spoken  somewhat  in  detail,  I  shall  ofier  merely 
a  few  remarks  upon  certain  topics  connected  with  it,  which 
seem  to  me  of  interest  The  foundation  results  from  the  will  of 
Mn  Thomas  Henshaw,t  a  hatter,  of  Oldham,  a  manufacturing 
town  near  Manchester,  who  left,  in  1810,  the  sum  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  to  endow  a  *' Blue-coat  School.'*  This 
endowment  now  amounts  to  nearly  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  and  the  school  has  a  revenue  of  near  eleven  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars,  for  its  support.  By  the  will  of  the 
founder,  no  part  of  this  money  was  to  go  to  erect  a  building  for 
bis  school,  and  if  the  town  of  OUham  did  not  raise  the  funds 
for  that  purpose,  Manchester  was  to  have  the  option  to  do  so. 

The  sum  required  for  the  building  was,  however,  nearly  all 
raised  in  the  town  of  Oldham,  and  much  of  it  among  the  work- 
men of  the  different  manufactories,  who  clubbed  together  when 

*  The  held  maeter  was  brought  up  at  that  achool. 

t  lliia  aarae  charitable  indi?idual  haa  alao  left  a  fund  for  the  educatkoo  of  the 
hiiiid. 
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thdr  separate  donations  did  not  seem  of  sufficient  amount  to  be 
presented  singly.  The  building,  in  the  Elizabethan  Gothic 
style,  is  now  the  pride  of  the  citizens  of  Oldham,  who  have 
erected  it 

The  interior  arrangements,  of  which  I  have  procured  the 
plans,  are  of  unequal  merit  Those  connected  with  the  diet, 
clothing,  and  cleanliness,  are  good.*  The  attempt  to  heat  the 
bouse  by  the  circulation  of  hot  water  has  not  proved  successful 
The  school-room  is  covered  vrith  an  arch,  and  the  reverbera* 
tion  has  been  so  annoying  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  hang  it 
with  cloth.  This  is  done  in  the  compartments  of  the  Grothie 
vaults,  two  pieces  of  cloth  being  stretched  across  at  right  angles 
to  the  axis  of  the  arch,  and  others  intersecting  each  other,  so 
as  to  form  a  St  Andrew's  cross:  the  appearance  is  not  bad, 
and  the  remedy  is  effectual 

This  institution  was  opened  in  1834,  when  fifty  boys  were  ad- 
mitted between  the  ages  of  nine  and  ten.  There  are  now  (1836) 
two  hundred  boys,  and  the  funds  will  probably  support  more  than 
this  number.  The  difficulties  of  organization  were  very  great, 
owing  to  the  late  age  of  the  pupils,  and  especially  to  the  number 
introduced  at  the  opening  of  the  school  Nearly  the  whole  time 
of  the  head  master  has  been,  heretofore,  so  occupied  in  arranging 
the  details  of  maintenance  and  discipline,  that  he  has  been  able  to 
give  but  little  attention  to  the  instruction,  which,  though  the  insti- 
tution had  been  in  operation  upwards  of  two  years  when  I  visited 
it,  was  by  no  means  in  the  condition  which  he  desired.  These 
difficulties  must  have  been  much  lessened  by  the  fact,  that  the 
model  of  the  Blue-coat  School  of  Liverpool  was  followed  as 
closely  as  possible  in  all  the  arrangements;  that  the  master 
was  educated  there,  and  had  to  apply  his  knowledge  under 
very  similar  circumstances.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  task  has 
been  very  great,  and  the  lesson  it  teaches  ought  not  to  be 
lost  upon  us.  It  was  one  of  the  examples  which  induced  me  to 
express  myself  strongly  in  regard  to  this  point,  when  describing 
the  organization  of  John  Watson's  Hospital;  the  tenor  of  the 

*  An  tlMse  ooDBoeted  witii  the  kitchen  ind  laundry  m  very  good,  mioh  u 
•teuning-kettlas,  WBahing.niftcliuie,  drying-doMts,  mwigle,  &«. 
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results  being  the  same  in  these  two  cases.  It  is  so  difficult  to 
tmmake,  that  a  preparatory  system  for  the  trial  of  a  plan,  by 
which  the  development  may  be  gradual,  and  mistakes  avoided 
at  the  final  organization,  must  be  very  desirable.  The  wish  to 
begin  an  institution  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  its  future 
entire  organization,  is  a  natural  one,  but  it  should  yield  to  the 
lessons  of  experience,  which  have  every  where  shown  that  a 
small  beginning  is  preferable.  It  is  easy  to  train  a  few  pupils, 
and  those  who  follow  are  influenced  by  their  example.  In  a 
novel  undertaking,  the  teacher,  though  of  well  tried  skiD 
in  a  different  school,  requires  also  training  in  this.  Finally,  the 
regulations  which  work  well  elsewhere,  may  require  modifica- 
tions which  experience  only  can  point  out  If  legislation  and 
counter  legislation  would  be  avoided,  the  rules  should  be  tried 
upon  a  scale  which  permits  close  observation  of  their  results. 
The  application  of  laws  deduced  from  practice  elsewhere,  under 
new  circumstances,  can  only  be  guided  by  theory,  and  should 
be  considered  as  theoretical,  and,  therefore,  the  laws  themselves 
cautiously  introduced. 

LONDON  ORPHAN  ASYLUM  AT  CLAPTON. 

The  Orphan  Asylum  at  Clapton,  near  London,  presents  a  set 
of  rules  so  admirably  arranged  for  the  application  of  an  inge- 
nious system  of  rewards  and  punishments,  that  it  deserves  a 
detailed  examination,  which  I  must,  however,  preface  by  a  few 
remarks  on  the  general  arrangements  of  the  institution. 

This  Orphan  Asylum  is  supported  by  voluntary  contributions, 
and  hence  derives  an  income  of  about  forty  thousand  dol- 
lars, upon  which  are  maintained  and  educated  between  three 
and  four  hundred  children.*  The  immediate  control  of  the 
institution  is  vested  in  a  board  of  managers,'elected  at  the  gene- 
ral annual  meeting  of  the  contributors.  From  this  board  is 
chosen  a  visiting  or  house-committee  of  twelve,  who  meet 
every  week  at  the  asylum.    They  superintend  the  education 

•  Actually  three  handred  and  forty-aix  in  1836,  of  whom  aboat  two  hundred 
w«ra  boys.  The  eoat  of  each  pupil  for  the  year,  includiDg  hie  mfim«*»n«iM^  and 
education,  was  nearly  one  Jmndred  and  seven  doUara. 
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and  hoosehold  affiurs^  examine  the  bills,  &x%  The  charge  of 
SQch  matters  as  belong  to  the  female  department,  it  does  not 
form  part  of  my  purpose  to  notice.  There  are  two  secretaries^ 
a  treasurer,  who  is  a  salaried  officer,  and  a  collector.  The 
building  erected  for  this  institution,  the  plans  of  which  are  submit- 
ted with  this  Report,  is  highly  convenient  and  quite  omaroentaL 
It  consists  of  two  wings  and  a  retired  centre,  and  the  interior 
arrangements  are  particularly  good.  The  whole  building  it 
supplied  with  water  by  a  steam-engine  in  the  cellar,  and  which 
is  used,  also,  for  some  of  the  laundry  work.  The  kitchen  and 
laundry  arrangements  are,  in  general,  similar  to  those  at  Old- 
ham, ^th  the  advantage  of  the  use  of  the  steam-engine. 

To  be  admitted  to  this  Orphan  Asylum  a  child  must  be  father- 
less, and  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  eleven.  The  applica- 
tion for  admission  must  be  signed  by  a  subscriber,  and  accom- 
panied by  certificates  of  birth,  &c.,  and  by  a  certified  statement 
of  claims  to  admission.  The  child  must  be  sound  in  body  and 
mind;  and,  if  any  imposition  is  discovered  in  regard  to  any  of 
the  statements  upon  which  it  was  admitted,  is  required  to  be 
withdrawn.  Two  respectable  housekeepers  must  become  secu- 
rities that  the  child  will  be  withdrawn,  at  any  time,  on  the  re- 
quisition of  the  board  of  managers. 

Children  who  have  been  in  the  workhouse  are  not  taken,  ex- 
cept under  very  peculiar  circumstances.  On  the  payment  of 
one  hundred  guineas  into  the  funds,  the  board  may  receive,  if 
they  see  fit,  a  child  not  belonging  to  the  class  for  which  the 
establishment  is  particularly  designed.  The  regular  admissions 
are  decided  by  ballot,  a  printed  form  containing  the  names  of 
the  children,  their  claims,  and  other  particulars,  and  a  conve- 
nient mode  of  voting,  being  furnished  to  the  stockholders,  on 
application  to  the  secretary. 

All  the  pupils  leave  the  school  when  between  thirteen  and  four- 
teen years  of- age;  and,  in  case  of  satisfactory  deportment,  the 
board  of  managers  very  generally  procure  situations  for  them, 
with  the  consent  of  their  friends,  though  they  do  not  enter  into 
any  obligation  to  do  so.  They  give,  at  leaving,  a  cerUficate  of 
conduct,  and,  on  examination,  one  of  proficiency,  and  the  child 
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is  furnished  with  a  suit  of  clothes,  and  other  articles  of  wearing 
apparel,  a  Bible  and  prayer  book,  and  printed  advice  on  his  con- 
duct; receives  a  charge  from  one  of  the  members  of  the  board, 
and,  in  addition,  may  have  presented  to  him  the  sum  of  fifty 
dollars.  To  keep  up  the  connexion  of  the  pupils  with  the  insti- 
tution, an  annual  meeting  is  held,  for  attendance  at  which  each 
one  receives  an  honorarium,  increasing  in  amount  with  the  time 
elapsed  since  he  left  the  school.  From  these  sums  contributions 
to  the  asylum  are  frequently  made,  for  special  objects,  by  the 
former  pupils  thus  assembled. 

The  boys  are  not  allowed  to  visit  their  friends,  except  in  case 
of  the  illness  of  the  latter.  They  may  receive  visits  between 
two  and  half  past  four,  P.  M.,  on  Wednesdays,  and  their 
friends  who  wish  to  pay  such  visits  must  apply  at  the  secreta- 
ry's office  for  a  ticket,  which  is  given,  in  general,  but  once  a 
quarter.  The  house  is  opened  to  strangers  on  Monday,  be- 
tween eleven,  A.  M.,  and  five,  P.  M.,  on  presenting  a  ticket 
firom  a  manager. 

The  officers  for  education  and  police  are,  a  master  and 
chaplain,  the  offices  being,  at  the  present  time,  united  in  the 
same  person;*  assistant  masters,  a  matron,  and  a  mistress  for  the 
girls.  Besides  the  house-servants,  who  are  females,  there  is  a 
gardener,  who  acts  as  porter. 

The  master  is  principal  of  the  establishment,  of  which  he  has 
the  entire  superintendence,  under  the  house-committee.  He 
^ves  all  the  religious  instruction,  and  also  teaches,  in  part,  the 
higher  classes  in  other  subjects.  He  is  responsible  for  the  due 
execution  of  the  plans  matured  by  the  board.  The  assistants 
are  directly  under  his  control,  and  he  has  a  vote  on  their  appoint* 
ment,  to  enable  him  to  exercise  which  with  due  care,  they  are 
not  permanently  attached  until  after  a  three  months'  probation. 
He  reports  monthly  on  the  state  of  the  school. 

The  matron  is  a  housekeeper  to  both  departments,  hires  the 
servants  deemed  necessary  by  the  committee,  superintends  the 
whole  domestic  economy,  receives  the  stores,  and  is  responsible 

*  The  Rev.  Mr.  Heath. 
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for  them.  A  table  is  spread  in  her  room,  at  dinner  and  supper, 
for  the  mistress  of  the  girls'  department  and  the  assistants. 
She  is  the  keeper  of  all  the  keys,  i^hen  not  required  by  the 
masters. 

The  assistants  not  only  give  instruction,  but  attend  the  boys 
at  rising  and  washing  in  the  morning,  at  prayers,  meals,  recrea- 
tion, washing  in  the  evening,  and  going  to  bed,  performing  these 
duties  in  rotation.  There  is,  notwithstanding,  no  appearance 
of  that  family  feeling  which  might  be  expected  to  grow  out  of 
such  an  intercourse;  probably  from  the  tendency  of  the  regu- 
lations presently  to  be  detailed  to  introduce  different  feelings. 
The  order  of  the  day  in  the  institution  is  as  follows:  The  pu- 
pils rise  at  six  in  summer,  and  seven  in  winter.  Bedside 
prayers,  washing,  muster  and  inspection,  occupy  until  seven  in 
summer,  (eight  in  winter.)  At  seven  there  is  school,  in  sum- 
mer. At  eight,  breakfast.  Play  until  nine.  At  nine,  public 
prayers.  From  twenty  minutes  past  nine  to  half  past  twelve, 
school.  At  one,  dinner,  and  play  until  two.  At  two,  school 
until  half  past  four.  Prayers  and  play  until  half  past  six. 
Supper  and  play  until  half  past  seven.  Muster,  washing,  bed- 
side prayers,  and  retiring  at  eight  In  summer  they  may  be  kept 
up  until  half  past  eight  They  have  thus,  during  one  part  of  the 
year,  six  hours  and  a-half  of  school  daily,  and  about  four  hours 
of  play.  There  are  a  few  regular  holidays  in  the  year,  and 
July  and  August  may  be  vacations  for  a  part  of  the  masters. 
There  are  two  excursions  annually,  made  under  the  charge 
of  some  of  the  trustees  or  masters,  by  those  boys  who  have 
merited  indulgences. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  are  those  belonging  to  what  is 
understood  by  a  plain  English  education,  entirely  adapted  to 
the  age  at  which  the  boys  must  leave  the  school,  and  the  sys- 
tem of  teaching  is  a  modified  form  of  Dr.  Bell's  method. 

The  diet  is  plain  and  wholesome.  An  abstract  of  the  diet* 
tables  of  this  and  other  institutions  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix, 
No.  VII.  The  clothing  is  good  in  quality,  and  sufficient  in  quaii* 
Uty,  and  is  admirably  preserved  under  the  charge  of  the  excellent 
matron  of  the  establishment    Rooms  are  appropriated  for  the 
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clothes  in  use,  and  they  are  served  out  by  the  boys  who  have 
charge  of  divisions.  The  cleanliness  is  superintended  by  a 
nurse,  who  is  under  the  charge  of  the  matron.  The  conti- 
nuance of  female  superintendence  over  the  elder  boys  seems  to 
me  objectionable. 

Besides  the  ordinary  sports  of  youth,  which  an  ample  play- 
ground attached  to  the  buildings  admits,  the  pupils  have  a  spe- 
cies of  gymnastic  exercise,  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  daily, 
out  of  doors  when  the  weather  permits,  and  in  doors  at  other 
times.  The  in-door  exercises  are  calculated  to  give  moderate 
play  to  the  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  in  this  respect  are 
better  adapted  than  more  violent  ones,  to  the  true  purpose  of 
gymnastics  for  ordinary  life.  For  youth,  I  much  prefer  an  ex- 
tension of  their  ordinary  sports,  when  out-door  exercise  is  possi- 
ble, especially  if  regulated  according  to  principle,  to  the  violent 
exercises  which  are  commonly  adopted  in  the  systems  of  gym- 
nastics. I  am  satisfied  that  a  skilful  ph}rsician  would,  by 
observation,  produce  something  much  more  adapted  to  the  in- 
clinations of  our  boys,  than  the  very  artificial  system  of  gym* 
nastic  exercises;  which  has,  I  believe,  never  permanently  sue* 
ceeded  in  any  institution  either  in  this  country  or  in  England. 

This  account  is  sufficient  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  I  now  proceed  to  a  description  of  its  peculiar  plan 
of  education,  before  alluded  to,  in  reference  to  rewards  and 
punishments. 

There  are  two  tables  of  rewards,  the  one  for  petty,  the  other 
for  great  merits.  These  classes  of  merits  are  compensated,  the 
first  by  rewards  in  money  according  to  a  system,  and  in  a 
school  currency,  the  second  by  gifts  made  at  the  public  exami- 
nation* Among  great  merits  are  considered  all  cases  of  vo- 
luntary, patient,  and  persevering  labour  by  a  child,  whether  in 
the  business  of  the  school,  or  in  occupation  of  his  own  selection* 
Corresponding  to  these  are  two  tables  of  punishments,  for  petty 
and  great  offences,  which  are  visited,  the  first  by  fines,  and  the 
second  by  flogging  or  solitary  confinement 

The  ordinary  rewards  are  bestowed,  and  fines  levied  in  a 
school  currency  of  tokens,  bearing  the  designation  of  one,  leoi 
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and  twenty  mark  pieces  respectively,  and  of  which  ten  marks 
are  reckoned  at  the  value  of  a  penny  sterling,  (two  cents.)  An 
account  of  the  issues  and  receipts  of  them  is  kept  to  prevent 
barter,  and  as  an  index  of  the  general  conduct  of  the  school 
All  cases  of  exemplary  punishment  are  entered  into  the  master's 
book.  When  any  pupil  has  obtained  a  certain  number  of  marks, 
he  is  entitled  to  present  himself  before  the  house-committee,  at 
a  monthly  meeting,  to  receive  their  value  in  money.  As  means 
of  using  this  money  are  provided — first,  a  library,  to  which  those 
who  subscribe  a  penny  a  month  have  access,  a  right  to  recom- 
mend a  book  for  purchase  to  the  master  and  secretaries  of  the 
institution,  and  a  voice  in  the  choice  of  a  boy  as  treasurer  and 
librarian*  The  school  currency  is  not  received  in  payment  of 
this  subscription.  Second,  a  small  shop  kept  by  one  of  the  boys, 
selected  by  his  fellows  for  that  purpose,  at  which  are  sold,  at 
prime  cost,  articles  of  stationary,  books,  useful  toys,  and  mate- 
rials for  drawing  and  mechanical  pursuits.  Third,  a  shop  kept 
by  the  wife  of  the  porter,  where  fruit,  cakes,  &c.,  are  sold. 

Those  children,  on  the  contrary,  who  are  fined  beyond  the 
marks  which  they  have  received  as  rewards,  are  considered  as 
defiuiiters,  and  must  by  extra  work  recover  their  solvency. 
While  defaulters,  they  can  neither  hold  office  among  their  fc^ 
k>W8  nor  vote  for  officers. 

The  boys  who  have  been  one  entire  school  year  without  in* 
solvency,  or  suffering  any  of  the  higher  punishments,  are  con- 
adered  as  ''free  boys;"  they  alone  are  eligible  to  trusts,  and 
may  be  candidates  for  honorary  medals.  They  are,  further,  eiH 
titled  to  make  two  excursions  a  year,  with  one  of  the  hous^ 
committee  or  one  of  their  teachers.  If  a  boy  have  lost  his 
**  freedom,"  he  may  regain  it  by  six  months  of  solv^y  aild  ex- 
emption from  high  punishment 

Those  who  for  a  year  have  been  remarkable  for  diligence 
and  good  conduct,  receive  a  **  student's  medal,"  and  those  who 
have  held  important  offices,  and  discharged  their  duty  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  masters,  receive  a  high  honorary  medal, 
which  they  wear,  unless  degraded. 

The  whole  school  is  classified  in  the  order  of  conduct  each 
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month,  and  the  list  presented  to  the  house-committee.  This  list 
is  suspended  in  the  school-room^  two  days  before  its  presenta- 
tion, that  any  boy  may  have  an  opportunity  to  appeal  to  the 
master,  if  he  thinks  himself  improperly  rated.  For  their  govern- 
ment, when  not  in  school,  the  boys  elect  half  yearly  a  prefect 
and  sub-prefects.  These  latter  have  charge  each  of  nine  boys, 
whom  they  select  in  turn,  forming  thus  a  squad  of  ten,  or  decad. 
The  master  has  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases  of  selection  of  offi- 
cers, a  veto  upon  the  choice  made  by  the  pupils.  These  and  other 
officers  of  the  school  are  rewarded  for  the  performance  of  their 
duties,  and  punished  for  non-performance,  the  fines  for  neglect 
and  rewards  for  the  discharge  of  duty  being  in  proportion  to 
the  importance  of  their  office.  A  part  of  the  morning  of  every 
Saturday  is  devoted  to  the  making  up  of  accounts,  reports,  and 
similar  matters. 

No  pupil  is  allowed  to  leave  the  establishment  without  an  ex- 
amination by  the  house-committee  into  his  conduct  and  progress, 
which,  if  satisfactory,  entitles  him  to  a  certificate.  A  month 
before  leaving  the  school,  the  claims  of  a  pupil  to  have  his  name 
inscribed  on  the  "  table  of  honour,*'  are  decided  by  his  fellows, 
who  may  petition  the  master  on  the  subject;  and  if  he  counter- 
sign their  petition,  it  is  presented  to  the  house-committee.  The 
annual  meeting  of  the  children,  both  in  and  out  of  the  house, 
has  been  already  alluded  to. 

Many  of  these  rules  may  appear  trivial  to  some  persons  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  treating  as  "  boys'  play"  the  occupations  of 
children,  but  to  those  who  see  future  citizens  in  their  pupils,  I 
am  sure  the  details  will  not  appear  irrelevant  It  should  never 
be  forgotten,  that  the  basis  of'  our  institution  is  an  elementary 
school,  and  that  if  this  basis  is  unsound,  we  shall  in  vain  work  at 
the  College,  which  is  its  superstructure;  we  shall  in  vain  try  to 
produce  good  citizens,  intelligent  tradesmen,  mechanics,  teach- 
ers, engineers,  navigators,  merchants,  or  scholars,  unless  we 
have  rightly  trained  the  children^  who  by  a  wise  provision  in 
the  Will  of  our  founder,  are  to  be  early  placed  under  the  pro- 
tection of  his  institution. 

Of  those  who  view  the  matter  seriously,  many  object  to  the 
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introduction  of  pecuniary  rewards  at  all  in  a  school.  I  tried,  as 
far  as  my  opportunities  would  permit,  and  with  the  advantage 
of  a  free  communication  with  the  amiable  master,  with  his 
first  assistant,  and  others,  to  ascertain  whether  any  permanent 
bad  efiects  had  shown  themselves,  but  I  could  not  learn  that 
such  had  been  the  case,  or  that  these  boys  appeared  more  sor- 
did or  avaricious  than  children  generally.  '  In  regard  to  the 
general  efiect  of  the  regulations  it  is  certainly  good,  for  the 
boys  are  cheerful  and  healthy,  gay  and  well  disposed  in  the 
play-ground,  with  great  docility  and  a  reasonable  degree  of 
quickness  in  the  class-room.    Of  course  much  of  this  depends 
upon  the  judicious  manner  in  which  the  rules  are  executed, 
but  if  they  were  radically  defective,  the  results  must  have  in- 
dicated the  fact    I  believe  that  the  system  of  family  discipline, 
duly  carried  out,  would  produce  even  better  results,  but  such  a 
fdan  is  incompatible  with  a  limited  expenditure,  from  the  num- 
ber and  character  of  the  agents  which  it  requires.    Upon  this 
point,  however,  I  have  elsewhere  already  insisted,  and  if  a 
comparison  is  to  be  drawn  between  the  system  pursued  at 
Liverpool  and  the  one  just  described,  I  should  give  this  the 
preference. 

CHRICnra  HOBPITAL,  OR  BLUE.COAT  SCHOOL,  LONDON. 

This  is  the  oldest  and  most  wealthy  of  all  the  institutions  in 
Great  Britain  having  a  similar  object,  and  it  is  the  one  which 
gives  the  most  distinguished  of  its  scholars,  after  leaving  its 
walls,  the  best  opportunities  of  rising  to  the  stations  which  their 
talents  warrant  We  have  seen  that  a  few  of  the  Heriot's  boys 
were  sent  to  the  university,  but,  in  Christ's  Hospital  there  is  a 
systematic  selection  of  a  number  of  pupils  for  the  English  uni- 
verities,  where  success  is  sure  to  lay  the  foundation  of  future 
prosperity.  Though  this  school  is  not  characterized  by  the 
practical  turn  which  must  distinguish  the  Girard  College,  yet, 
firom  the  age  to  which  a  part  of  its  pupils  are  retained,  and  the 
degree  to  which  its  studies  are  carried,  it  will  aflTord  instructive 
matter  of  examination.  The  great  scale  of  the  institution,  so 
much  beyond  any  other  in  Great  Britain,  and,  indeed,  in  the 
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world,  rendered  my  visits  to  it  very  interesting,  and  the  ac- 
quaintance formed  with  its  intelligent  masters  and  officers,* 
was  a  source  of  great  personal  gratification. 

History  and  Building.  Christ's  Hospital  was  founded  ia 
1552,  by  King  Edward  the  Sixth,  and  was  opened  in  the  old 
monastery  of  Greyfriars,  which  had  been  given  by  Henry  the 
Eighth  to  the  City  of  London,  for  the  use  of  the  poor.  It 
seems  that  from  near  the  period  of  its  foundation  one  object  of 
the  institution  was  its  use  as  a  classical  or  grammar  school, 
though  to  what  extent  it  served  this  purpose  does  not  clearly 
appear.  In  1577  the  Writing  School j  so  called,  was  formed  to 
supply  great  defects  in  the  English  education  of  the  pupils,  and 
in  1673  the  Mathematical  School  wsls  established  by  Charles  the 
Second,  for  the  education  of  officers  for  the  naval  and  mer- 
chant services,  by  special  instruction  in  mathematics,  naviga- 
tion, and  the  kindred  branches.  In  1676  originated  the  Pre- 
paraiory  Establishment  for  young  children  now  at  Hertford;  and 
thus  were  completed,  within  about  a  century  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  school,  the  four  establishn)eDts  of  which  it  may  be 
considered  as  at  present  composed.  The  number  of  govemora 
of  Christ's  Hospital  now  amounts  to  four  hundred  and  twenty, 
including,  as  ex-officio  members,  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
council  of  the  city  of  London.  Of  these  governors  a  standing 
committee  of  forty  has  the  general  charge  of  the  affairs, 
being  responsible  to  the  general  board,  which  meets  six  times 
yearly.f 

The  capital  is  invested  chiefly  in  landed  or  funded  property, 
the  latter  being  the  most  productive.  The  income  for  the  year 
1836,  deducting  moneys  paid  for  stocks  and  passed  to  the  build- 
ing fund,  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  three  hundred  and 
thirty  three  thousand  dollars,  by  no  means  all  of  which,  how- 
ever, was  absorbed  by  the  current  expenses,  and  these  are  so 

*  I  was  indebted  to  William  Vaughan,  Eaq.,  of  London,  fiur  an  introdnctim  to 
this  institation,  which  opened  every  a?enue  to  information  in  reaped  to  it 

t  In  1833  there  were  in  the  Hospital  at  London  and  the  Preparatory  Ejstab- 
lishment  at  Hertford,  thirteen  hmidred  and  thirty-teven  children;  in  1833,  thir- 
teen hundrod  and  thirty-five. 
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varioos  in  kind,  that  they  cannot  all  properly  be  charged 
against  the  education  and  maintenance  of  the  pupils.  There 
are  between  thirteen  and  fourteen  hundred  children  on  the 
charity,  the  average  maintenance  of  each  of  whom  costs  a  little 
over  one  hundred  and  ten  dollars,  and  including  all  expenses 
except  the  management  of  estates,  &c.,  about  one  hundred  and 
ninety  dollars.  The  buildings  of  the  institution  at  London  have, 
in  later  years,  undergone  thorough  repairs ;  new  ones,  in  a 
Gothic  style,*  resembling  the  older  ones,  have  been  erected, 
and  the  assemblage  is  now  one  of  the  most  imposing  to  be 
found  connected  with  any  similar  establishment  in  the  world. 
They  are  still  constantly  undergoing  alterations  upon  a  regular 
plan,  and  thus  a  steady  improvement  in  this  respect  is  secured. 
The  large  dining-hall,  with  the  offices  below,  the  writing^school, 
and  the  mathematical  school,  are  beautiful  specimens  of  archi- 
tecture, and  admirably  suited  to  their  uses.  The  cloisters, 
which  form  the  sides  of  a  part  of  the  building,  and  which 
connect  others,  are  excellent  places  of  play  for  wet  weather. 
The  kitchen,  large  lavatory,*  and  other  offices  deserve  exami- 
nation. 

General  Government  The  chief  executive  officer  is  the  trea- 
snrer,t  who  not  only  manages  the  estates,  but  has  the  control 
of  the  institution,  and  is,  in  fact,  its  presiding  officer.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  board  of  governors,  is  chairman  of  all  commit- 
tees, and  when  the  committee  of  forty  are  not  in  session,  has 
discretionary  power  of  action.  He  is  allowed  a  deputy,  called 
a  receiver,  and  a  clerk. 

The  standing  committee  of  forty  regulate  all  contracts,  and 
the  bills  on  articles  thus  purchased  are  paid  by  the  treasurer  or 
receiver.  Other  Ulls  require  the  signature  of  three  of  a  com- 
mittee of  auditors  consisting  of  twelve  members,  of  whom  six 
are  from  the  larger  committee,  and  six  from  the  general  board. 

*  All  tlieM  purtf  of  this,  and  the  Orphan  Asylum  at  Clapton,  were  carefblly 
Tinted  in  my  company  by  onr  architect,  T.  U.  Walter,  Ee^^  which  renders 
farther  details  from  me  onnecessary. 

t  Now  J.  H.  Pigeon,  Esq^  who  gave  me  erery  ikcility  for  vtsitine  the  instl. 
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The  officers  render  accounts  once  a  month  to  the  coosmittae 
of  forty,  and  the  cash  book  is  submitted  to  their  examination. 
The  salaries,  including  those  of  the  masters,  steward,  beadles^ 
&c.,  are  paid  quarterly,  at  the  counting-house  within  the 
Hospital  enclosure,  by  the  treasurer.  The  house-servants 
(females,)  are  paid  by  the  matron.  The  out-door  servants 
and  labourers,  by  the  receiver,  monthly.  The  steward  re* 
ceives  monthly  £100  in  advance  for  petty  expenses,  for  which 
he  accounts.  To  transact  the  business  of  the  counting-house^ 
the  following  officers  are  required : — 1st.  A  chief  clerk»  who 
conducts  all  correspondence,  attends  meetings  of  committees 
and  of  the  board,  (called  courts,)  &c,  2d.  A  receiver,  who  is 
the  treasurer's  deputy,  and  assists  the  clerk  as  secretary  at  the 
meetings  of  committees.  3d.  A  wardrobe-keeper  and  chief  as- 
sbtant  clerk,  who,  under  contracts  made  by  the  committee,  in- 
spects, receives,  and  delivers  all  appard,  and  assists  in  tha 
counting-house.  4th.  Two  other  assistant  clerks,  who  are  so* 
lected  from  among  the  pupils  of  the  school  5tfa«  Two  mes* 
sengers.  All  articles  required  for  the  establishmentt  except 
provisions,  are  received  at  this  counting-house,  and  drawn  oul 
on  orders  from  those  who  superintend  their  usa 

Besides  the  officers  connected  with  the  estates,  are  a  scrficitort 
and  a  surveyor,  who  is  also  the  architect,  and  who  has  his  offica 
within  the  buildings.  All  the  officers  hold  their  appoiottnents 
at  the  will  of  the  governors,  and  the  treasurer  has  the  power  of 
suspending  any  one  of  them,  reporting  the  case  to  the  com* 
mittee. 

Besides  the  servants  already  mentioned,  are  a  porter  tor  the 
front  gate,  a  gate-keeper  for  the  private  entrance,  who  also  at> 
lands  to  the  lamps  in  the  courts,  two  watchmen,  a  cook,  who 
is  required  to  keep  two  servants  to  assist  her,  labourers  to  light 
ires,  bring  waterr  6&c  The  porter  is  expected  to  attend  to 
the  fire-engine  and  plugs,  and  to  be  responsible  for  their  good 
order.  To  be  sure  that  the  watchmen  are  on  the  alert  at  every 
hour  of  the  night,  the  following  ingenious  plan  is  adopted.  A 
dial-plate  moved  by  a  clock,  presents  a  number  of  holes  corres- 
ponding to  the  hours,  each  of  which  passes  in  turn  before  an 
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opening  in  tiie  clock-case;  a  pin  is  required  to  be  inserted  into 
one  of  these  holes,  which  can  only  be  done  at  or  near  tlie  pro* 
per  time;  and  if  omitted,  the  want  of  vigilance  is  detected. 

AdaiuUm^  4"^  ^^  presentations  of  candidates  for  admission 
are  made  in  the  meetings  of  the  governors,  each  member  of  the 
board  having  a  right  of  xK>mination  in  turn.  The  cases  are 
then  discussed  and  voted  upon.  There  is  no  precise  limit  set 
bjr  law  to  the  income  of  a  parent  which  would  exclude  his 
child,  but  each  case  is  separately  considered.*  There  is  also 
DO  quaUficatton  as  to  previous  instruction.  The  age  of  admis* 
sion  is  between  six  and  ten,  the  same  fixed  upon  by  Mr.  Gi* 
rard  for  the  admission  of  orphans  into  his  college.  There  is  no 
oUigatioQ  on  the  governors  either  to  bind  out  the  children  who 
are  to  enter  their  apprenticeship  when  they  leave  the  institutiout 
or  to  maintain  them  in  any  way;  there  are,  however,  various 
benefactions,  which  have  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
board  for  such  purpose  by  diflferent  benevolent  individuals* 
The  boys  of  the  mathematical  school  are  appointed  in  the 
navy,  or  apfN'enticed  in  the  merchant  service,  and  the  most  dis* 
lioguished  pupils  of  the  grammar  school  have  various  scholar- 
sbips  open  to  them  at  the  univarsities. 

IhieBeciual  Education.  Various  changes  have  been  made  in 
Ihe  instruction  at  diflferent  times  since  the  foundation  of  the 
institution,  to  bring  it  more  nearly  in  unison  with  the  general 
condition  of  education  of  the  day.  It  is  not  necessary  to  detail 
these  alterations,  but  merely  to  give  some  account  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  schools*!  The  objects  of  the  education  here 
may  be  considered  as  threefold.  First,  to  fit  boys  for  trades  or 
mercantile  pursuits;  these  pupils  leaving  the  instituticm  at  about 
fourteen  years  of  age.  Second,  to  fit  boys  for  the  naval  or 
nmrchant  service;  these  pupils  having  a  special  course  in  the 

*  I  wat  ioibniied  that  m  ioecane  of  fifteen  hundred  doQan  (£SSO)  |)er  snnum 
hid  tteea  ruied  to  ezdode  from  the  ■ch9ol  the  child  oT*  lather  foanmnng  it,  niw 
len  he  had  a  large  family. 

t  At  one  period  in  the  hiatorfof  the  achool,  the  pupils  itadied  but  one  branch 
nt  a  time,  and  thia  depending  npon  their  age !  showing  the  strange  ideas  of  Intel. 
leelanl  ealfcure  thni  prerailing. 
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mathematical  school,  and  leaving  the  institudon  at  the  age  of 
sixteen.  Third,  to  fit  a  chosen  few  for  the  universities;  these 
devote  themselves  to  classics,  mainly  complete  their  instruction 
in  the  upper  grammar  school,  and  leave  the  institution  at  about 
eighteen  or  nineteen.  The  preliminary  school  at  Hertford  is 
the  nursery  of  the  establishment,  and  from  it,  as  vacancies  oc- 
cur, the  pupils  are  transferred  to  the  London  house.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  previous  to  this  transfer,  the  boys  have  acquired 
some  knowledge  of  English,  of  arithmetic,  and  of  the  rudiments 
of  Latin.  On  arriving  at  the  London  school,  they  join  one  of 
two  great  divisions  which  are  equal  in  standing,  and  one  of 
which  attends  the  grammar  school  in  the  morning  and  the  wri- 
ting school  in  the  afternoon,  the  other  alternating  with  the  first, 
and  the  time  of  attendance  being  changed  every  alternate  week. 
The  grammar  school  is  divided  into  two  departments,  called 
the  upper  and  lower  schools,  each  containing  three  classes, 
those  of  the  lower  school  designated  as  the  junior,  middle,  and 
upper  classes,  and  of  the  upper  school  as  great  Erasmus, 
deputy  Grecians,  and  Grecians.  The  head  master*  has  the 
special  charge  of  the  upper  school,  giving  instruction  person- 
ally to  its  two  higher  classes,  and  superintends  the  lower  school, 
which  he  examines  every  six  months.  All  these  classes  alter- 
nate in  their  attendance  at  the  grammar  and  writing  schools, 
except  the  deputy  Grecians  and  Grecians,  who  attend  the  ma- 
thematical school  for  three  hours  on  two  afternoons  of  the 
week.  The  lower  school  is  directly  under  the  charge  of  two 
masters,  who  use  the  same  books  and  pursue  the  same  general 
course,  and  who  are  in  part  assisted  by  monitors  from  the  upper 
school  The  instruction  consists  of  spelling,  English  reading, 
grammar,  geography,  Latin  and  Greek  rudiments,  and  an  in- 
troduction to  the  church  catechism.  The  classical  lessons  are 
Latin  or  Greek  grammar,  construing  and  parsing,  and  exer- 
cises. In  the  writing' school  these  same  boys  are  taught  wri- 
ting, arithmetic,  book-keeping,  the  drawing  of  invoices,  and  all 
matters  intended  to  fit  them  specially  for  the  counting-house,  and 

*  At  pretent  the  Rer.  Mr.  Rice,  to  whose  politeneM  I  was  much  indebled. 
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writing  from  dictation  is  added  to  improve  their  orthography. 
There  are  two  masters  and  two  ushers  for  this  schooL 

Twenty  of  these  boys  may,  also,  attend  a  lesson  in  drawing 
once  a  week,  but  as  the  hour  fixed  for  the  purpose  is  at  present 
during  the  time  of  ''  half  holiday,"  but  little  use  is  made  of  the 
privilege. 

The  pupils  of  the  lower  grammar  school  are  carried  thus  as 
far  as  the  Heriot*s  and  George  Watson's  boys  of  Edinburgh, 
and  the  greater  number  of  them  have  arrived  at  the  age  when 
they  leave  the  institution  to  be  apprenticed  to  trades  and  similar 
occupations.    The  courses  of  instruction  here  are  more  con- 
centrated, and  in  those  just  named  of  Edinburgh,  include  more 
useful  branches.    Both  are  liable  to  the  objection  that  much 
time  is  spent  upon  matters  which  are  not  pursued  far  enough 
to  secure  the  mental  culture  which  would  otherwise  result 
from  them,  and  yet  which  have  no  bearing  upon  the  future 
occupations  of  the  pupils.    In  reply  to  this  objection,  it  may 
be  said,  that  it  is  impossible  to  discriminate  between  boys 
at  this  early  age,  and  to  discern  who  have  the  aptitude  for  a 
thorough  training  by  languages,  or  who  will  make  the  future 
Grecians  of  the  school.    That  it  is  difficult  may  be  freely  ad- 
mitted, but  that  it  is  impossible  I  do  not  believe.    With  the  re- 
sources of  an  institution  like  Christ's  Hospital,  the  number  of 
teachers  may  be  so  far  multiplied  as  to  permit  an  accurate 
study  and  appreciation  of  the  actual  talents  of  a  youth,  and  to 
watch  the  progress  of  their  development;  on  the  average,  the 
iippreciation  would  be  just,  and  remedies  for  cases  of  error 
or  of  late  development  are  easily  provided.  But,  if  we  suppose 
the  discrimination  impossible,  and  that  all  must  receive,  up  to 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  an  education  to  prepare  them 
for  the  business  of  life,  in  a  lower  occupation,  or  one  introductory 
to  higher  studies — ^with  which  individual  will  the  case  be  the 
harder?    With  him  who,  having  received  the  lower  kind  of  in- 
struction, has  the  talent  to  push  himself  into  the  higher  studies, 
and  who,  besides,  remains  at  the  institution  for  several  years 
for  this  purpose,  or  with  him  who  is  at  once  to  enter  an  appren- 
ticeship to  a  trade  without  having  acquired  the  necessary  in- 
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formation  introductory  to  his  career?  Obviously  the  latter  indi- 
vidual will  find  his  position  the  more  difficult  one.  But  we  are 
not  left  to  such  a  comparison  in  this  particular  instance,  for 
there  are  less  than  seventy  cases  in  which  the  studies  may  be 
claimed  to  prepare  for  the  pursuits  of  the  youth,  to  more  than 
three  hundred  of  the  opposite  character.  Where  the  numbers 
stand  thus,  I  do  not  conceive  that  there  should  be  any  hesita- 
tion as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued. 

My  first  position,  that  it  is  practicable  so  to  arrange  an  insti- 
tution that  superior  talent  shall  receive  full  opportunities  for  its 
cultivation,  without  sacrificing  inferior  talent  by  inappropriate 
instruction,  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  experience  of  some  of  the 
orphan  schools  of  Germany  and  Holland,  which  I  shall  hereafter 
describe.  My  excuse  for  so  often  recurring  to  this  subject, 
must  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  this  question  must  be  decided  for 
the  Girard  College  by  its  Trustees,  and  I  am,  therefore,  most 
anxious  in  regard  to  it  I  return  to  the  course  of  the  descrip^ 
tion  of  Christ's  Hospital,  thus  interrupted,  and  resume  the  con* 
sideration  of  the  arrangements  of  the  grammar  school,  with 
the  lower  class  of  the  upper  school. 

The  boys  of  the  great  Erasmus  class  are  pushed  forward  in 
the  classical  studies,  being  those  from  among  whom  the  deputy 
Grecians  are  selected.  In  I^atin  they  read  parts  of  Sallust, 
Ovid's  Epistles,  and  Virgil,  and  in  Greek  of  the  Diatessaron  and 
of  Xenophon's  Anabasis.  During  the  last  half  year  of  the  course, 
the  pupils  who  have  no  expectation  of  promotion  drop  off,  and 
are  apprenticed  by  their  parents  or  friends  to  surgeons,  solici- 
tors, dkc.  There  are  from  twenty  to  thirty*five  pupils  usually 
in  this  class,  and  their  average  age  is  about  fifteen  years. 

The  deputy  Grecians  are,  during  nearly  half  the  time  spent 
in  the  grammar  school,  under  the  charge  of  the  head  master, 
and  study  the  following  authors  and  books: — In  Latin,  VirgiPs 
^neid,  Ovid's  Epistles,  Horace,  selected  orations  of  Cicero, 
Terence,  Valpy's  Exercises,  Elegantia  Lat,  part  second,  Ken- 
rick's  Abridgment  of  Zumpt's  Latin  Grammar,  Edward's  Latin 
Lyrics  and  Elegiacs,  Latin  and  English  versification.  Pbrtioos 
of  Horace  end  Ovid  are  learned  by  heart,  and  themes  are  wril* 
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ten.  In  Greek,  Scriptores  Grseci,  Homer,  Demosthenes,  Ed- 
wards' Abridgment  of  Matthte's  Greek  Grammar,  Huntingford's 
Exercises.  Portions  of  Homer  are  committed  to  memory.  In 
Hebrew,  the  grammar.  In  English,  Butler's  Geography,  Histo- 
rical Catechism,  English  Poetry.  An  English  theme,  and  prac- 
tice in  versification,  alternate  with  the  corresponding  exercises 
in  Latin.  There  are  ordinarily  from  eighteen  to  twenty  in  this 
class,  some  of  whom  are  promoted  to  the  next  higher,  and  others 
are  withdrawn  by  their  friends  to  begin  the  study  of  a  profes- 
sion, or,  having  completed  their  preparatory  studies  by  the  same 
assistance,  enter  the  universities  by  successful  competition  for 
some  open  scholarshii>»  or  at  the  expense  of  their  friends. 

The  Grecians  pursue  the  studies  necessary  for  admission  to 
the  universities,  and  as  one  of  the  scholarships  belonging  to  the 
hospital,  or  to  which  the  Christ's  Hospital  b<5ys  have  the  prefe- 
rence, at  either  university,  becomes  vacant,  the  eldest  member 
of  the  class  is  promoted,  his  place  being  filled  from  the  most 
promising  of  the  deputy  Grecians.  Two  vacancies  at  Cambridge 
every  year,  and  one  at  Oxford  every  fourth  year,  are  thus  sup- 
plied. There  are  usually  seven  or  eight  members  in  the  class 
of  Grecians,  which,  by  the  arrangements  just  stated,  must  con- 
tain pupils  in  various  states  of  progress,  and  usually  of  different 
ages,  some  of  them  having  reached  eighteen  and  even  twenty 
years  of  age.  The  class  is  principally  under  the  immediate 
charge  of  the  head  master,  and  their  course  of  classical  studies 
is  very  extensive.  As  already  stated,  they  receive  instruction  in 
mathematics  for  three  hours,  on  two  afternoons  of  every  week. 
Their  studies  in  the  grammar  school  are,  in  Latin,  Livy,  Horace, 
and  Juvenal,  alternately,  Cicero,  Tusc.  Disput.,  and  de  Nat.  Deo- 
nim.  Pitman's  Excerp.  ex  Var.  Rom.  Poet.,  Kenrick's  Exercises 
on  Zumpt's  Latin  Grammar,  Edward's  Exercises  on  Latin 
Lyrics,  and  translations  into  Latin  Elegiacs  and  Lyrics,  frequent 
exercise  in  Latin  and  English  versification  and  declamation, 
learning  by  heart  portions  of  Horace,  Juvenal,  and  Virgil's  Geor- 
gics.  In  Greek,  Dalzel's  Analecta  Majora,  vols.  1  and  2,  Hero- 
dotus,  Thucydides,  Barker's  Selected  Orations  of  Demosthenes, 
Homer's  Iliad,  Aristophanes,  Kenrick's  Greek  Exercises,  part  se- 

10 
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cQDd»  Buttaiann's  Grammar,  Greek  prosody  and  versification^ 
Bealson's  Exercises  in  Greek  Iambics,  the  translation  of  Greek 
into  Latin  and  vice  versa,  the  Greek  Testament  In  Hebrew, 
the  grammar  and  part  of  the  Psalter. 

The  sons  of  officers  of  the  navy,  and  others  vrho  have  been 
elected  to  the  foundation,  are  placed  in  the  mathematical  school 
after  they  have  attained  the  necessary  knowledge  of  English 
and  arithmetic,  and  have  been  until  about  fifteen  years  of  age 
in  the  grammar  and  writing  schools.  Here  the  studies  are  en- 
tirely mathematical,  embracing. such  applications  as  are  essen- 
tial to  navigation.  Formerly,  instruments  were  in  possession  of 
the  institution  for  exercise  in  practical  astronomy,  and  even  an 
observatory  was  attached  to  the  buildings;  but  I  believe  nothing 
of  this  kind  now  exists.  These  boys  attend  a  drawing  master 
two  afternoons  in  the  week,  and  their  places  are  occupied  by 
the  Grecians  and  deputy  Grecians. 

Twice  a  year  the  different  scholastic  departments  are  ex- 
amined, viz.  in  May  and  November.  The  examination  is 
not  conducted  by  the  masters,  but  by  gentlemen  unconnected 
with  the  institution,  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  who 
report  to'  the  governors.  Prizes  are  given  in  the  writing 
school,  to  the  boys  most  proficient  in  writing,  arithmetic,  and 
drawing,  and  specimens  of  the  writing  of  all  the  boys  are  post- 
ed for  inspection.  This  plan  of  examining  by  persons  not  con- 
nected witlr  a  school,  prevails  in  many  public  establishments, 
both  in  England  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  insure  at  once  impartial  dealing  towards  the  pupils,  with 
whom  the  examiner  in  general  has  no  acquaintance,  and  a  fair 
report  of  the  character  of  the  instruction,  and  was  the  means,  at 
one  period,  of  rectifying  very  great  abuses  in  the  nuithematicai 
school  of  Christ's  Hospital.  Examinations  are  too  apt  to  den 
generate  into  a  show,  if  public,  without  some  such  precautioiii 
especially  if  viva  voce,  and  yet  the  method  above  referred  to 
18  liable  to  serious  objections.  Besides  these  examinations,  every 
boy  who  has  attained  the  age  of  thirteen  is  examined  in  spell- 
ing and  reading  English. 

The  masters  of  this  establishment  have  in  general  a  right  to 
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receive  each  six  private  pupils,  to  be  educated  with  the  boys  of 
the  house;  this  is  a  privilege  conferred  with  a  view  to  increase 
their  stipends,  which  are  not  considered  adequate. 

The  vacations  are  eighteen  days  at  Easter,  four  weeks  in 
August,  and  fifteen  days  at  Christmas,  Sundays  inclusive.  Be- 
ride  this,  the  afternoons  of  Saturdays  are  holidays,  and  Wednes- 
day is  alternately  a  whole  and  half-holiday.  Those  boys  whose 
firiends  wish  them  to  spend  the  August  holidays  out  of  London 
with  them,  may  be  permitted  to  do  so;  an  indulgence  formerly 
granted  but  once  in  three  years,  but  now  annually.  On  such 
occasions  they  are  required  not  to  appear  in  the  city.  Those 
who  remain  in  the  hospital  during  August,  have  permission 
to  visit  their  friends  in  London  three  days  in  every  week, 
unless  stopped  for  punishment's  sake.  On  certain  other  holidays, 
all  the  pupils  are  allowed  to  leave  the  enclosure,  and  on  the 
half-holidays  those  boys  who  have  deserved  reward  are  per- 
mitted to  leave  the  institution,  returning  by  an  appointed  hour 
in  the  evening.  On  these  occasions  they  must  wear  the  uni- 
form of  the  school,  a  precaution  adopted,  partly  as  insuring  the 
good  conduct  of  the  pupil,  and  partly  his  safety,  from  the  favour- 
able regard  of  the  public  towards  the  institution.  During  my 
stay  in  London  I  frequently  met  these  boys  in  the  streets,  and 
never  saw  one  misbehaving,  and  certainly  believe  that  their 
peculiar  costume  insures  them  protection,  attracting  much  at- 
tention from  its  antique  appearance  even  in  that  crowded  me- 
tropolis. To  prevent  absence  without  leave,  the  gates  are  ob- 
served by  certain  elder  boys,  who  receive  tickets  of  leave  to  go 
beyond  the  bounds  as  a  reward  for  the  discharge  of  their  weekly 
office.  A  bell  is  also  rung  by  the  steward  at  irregular  times,  to 
call  all  together,  and  detect  absentees. 

Tlie  boys  receive  lessons  in  singing,  but  only  to  prepare  them 
to  take  part  in  church  music 

There  are  two  libraries  which  may  be  coinulted  under  pro- 
per r^fidations;  one,  of  English  and  classical  works,  in  the 
upper  grammar  school,  is  intended  for  the  boys  of  that  school, 
ani  is  placed  m  the  Grecians'  parlour.    The  second  is  of 
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entertaining  booksy  and  is  under  the  same  controL  The  books 
are  furnished  by  the  governors  on  the  requisition  of  the  head 
master. 

Moral  and  Religious  Instruction  and  Discipline,  We  have 
seen  that  the  instruction  in  church  catechism  by  the  masters 
is  one  part  of  the  school  duties;  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  sing- 
ing of  psalms,  graces,  &c.,  and  attendance  at  Sunday  worship 
are  other  means  of  religious  instruction,  and  are  very  regularly 
attended  to.  On  Sunday  a  Bible  lesson  is  learned,  and  the  boys 
are  questioned  upon  it  by  the  monitors,  and  the  head  master 
reads  a  lecture  after  supper.  Every  night  prayers  are  read  in 
the  hall  by  one  of  the  Grecians,  and  a  psalm  is  sung,  after 
which  a  monitor  reads  a  short  prayer  in  the  wards  before  the 
boys  retire  to  bed. 

The  discipline  in  the  school-room  varies,  of  course,  with  the 
instructor,  but  is  in  all  reasonably  good.  Corporal  punishment  is 
sparingly  resorted  to,  and  the  opinion  of  the  head  master,  who 
has  had  much  experience  in  the  concerns  of  the  institution,  was 
very  unfavourable  to  its  frequent  use,  as  tending  to  harden  the 
character  of  the  boys,  and  to  render  them  less  tractable  and 
well  disposed  towards  their  masters  and  others.  Out  of  doors 
the  pupils  are  superintended  by  the  steward,  who  has  under  his 
charge  four  servants,  called  beadles,  who  attend  in  the  difier- 
ent  courts,  and  report  infraction  of  regulations.  The  older  re- 
cords show  that  the  boys  were  in  former  times  in  the  habit 
of  very  rough  conduct  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other. 
This  is  much  modified  at  present,  but  struck  me  as  still  ad- 
mitting of  improvement  On  this  point  I  may  be  fastidious, 
but  I  believe  that  the  Christian  law  of  love  is  not  to  be  lost 
sight  of  in  school,  if  we  would  have  it  practised  in  society, 
and  that  independence  of  character  is  by  no  means  inconsistent 
with  kindness  in  intercourse.  The  system  of  fagging  which 
prevails  at  one  of  the  principal  English  grammar  schools  which 
I  visited,  and  exists  in  many  others,  is  not  allowed  here,  and 
the  younger  boys  are  not  subjected  thus  to  the  tyranny  of  the 
elder  ones.    Those  boys  who  are  selected  for  trusts  in  the  dor- 
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mitories  and  in  school,  are  chosen  for  good  character,  their  selec- 
tion being  entirely  at  the  master's  option,  and  vfhen  they  ofiend 
they  may  be  displaced  by  the  same  authority.  In  the  school 
the  eye  of  the  teacher  is  upon  the  monitors,  and  in  the  donni* 
tories  the  authority  of  the  nurse  is  at  hand  to  control  them,  so 
that  abuse  of  their  delegated  power  is  difficult  At  meals, 
the  boys  are  superintended  by  the  steward  and  matron,  and 
certain  Grecians. 

The  monitors  are  selected  by  the  steward,  with  the  advice 
of  the  teachers,  from  among  the  boys  who  are  highest  in  the 
classes  of  the  grammar  and  writing  schools.  Besides  this 
class,  whose  duties  in  and  out  of  school  hours  have  been  stated, 
there  is  another  class  of  boys,  called  *^  markers,"  selected  by 
the  head  master  of  the  grammar  school,  and  solely  in  reference 
to  their  rank  in  that  school,  to  hear  the  lessons  of  catechism 
and  Sunday  reading.  These  wear  a  badge,  which  they  are 
allowed  to  preserve  on  leaving  the  school  The  two  situations 
are  not  incompatible. 

The  nurse  and  ward  monitors  are  responsible  for  proper  con- 
duct during  washing  in  the  morning  and  evening.    Each  has 
a  ward  in  charge,  containing  from  fifty  to  sixty  boys,  and  has 
control  over  the  servants  of  the  ward.    There  are  two  special 
nurses  for  the  infirmary.    The  apartments  of  the  nurse*  are  at 
the  end  of  the  ward,  and  look  into  it    She  is  responsible  for  the 
general  order  of  the  ward,  has  charge  of  the  mending,  of  dis- 
tributing clean  clothes,  &c.,  which  she  does  through  the  ward 
monitor.  When  any  of  the  pupils  are  unwell,  she  takes  them  to 
the  infirmary,  or  reports  them  to  the  physician.   She  reports  the 
number  who  are  well  each  day  to  the  steward  for  meals.   This 
superintendence  by  females  struck  me  as  strange,  since  some  of 
the  boys  are  quite  well  grown,  and  the  Grecians,  who  occupy 
a  part  of  the  ward,  are  young  men,  frequently  nearly  nineteen 
years  of  age.    The  singularity  of  the  arrangement,  however, 
disappears,  in  great  part,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  same 

*  The  ralet  preicribe  that  the  nnrfes  shall  be  widows,  and  abore  forty  yean 
efage. 
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nune  always  has  charge  of  a  boy,  from  his  early  entrance  into 
the  institution  until  he  leaves  it,  and  hence  becomes  as  a  mo- 
ther to  him;  and;  in  fact,  some  have  actually  their  own  children 
among  the  pupils  of  the  ward.  Admitting  that  care  is  required 
in  the  selection  of  the  nurses,  I  must  say  that  neither  from  ob- 
servation nor  inquiry  could  I  learn  that  in  this  institution  the 
arraiigement  was  productive  of  difficulties.  This  was  not,  how- 
ever, the  case  in  another  school  which  I  visited,  where  the  se- 
lection had  been  less  judicious,  and  where  the  discipline  was 
rather  relaxed.  The  nurses  are  assisted  in  their  wards  by  the 
ward  monitors,  and  superintended  by  the  matron  and  steward. 
They  are  present  at  the  prayers  said  on  rising  apd  going  to 
bed.  The  servants  of  the  wards  are  named,  paid,  and  may  be 
discharged  by  them. 

Corporal  punishment  is  discouraged  out  of  school  as  well  aa 
in  it  A  few  boys  may  be  indulged  by  sitting  up  after  the 
others,  as  a  reward  for  good  conduct,  but  none  can  be  up  later 
than  a  quarter  before  ten  o'clock.  The  Grecians  have  the  pri- 
vilege of  sitting  up  until  ten  o'clock. 

It  might  naturally  be  supposed  that,  in  so  large  an  institution 
as  this,  having  within  its  enclosure  between  seven  and  eight  bun* 
dred  youths,  one  would  find  an  exact  code  of  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  discipline.  But  such  is  not  the  case,  nor  do  they  seem  to 
feel  the  want  of  it  The  discretionary  power  vested  in  the  dif- 
ferent officers  works  without  rules.  General  verbal  instruc- 
tions are  given  to  the  inferior  officers  by  their  superiors,  but 
the  usages  of  the  school  have  passed  into  a  common  law,  well 
understood  by  both  the  pupils  and  officers. 

A  well  regulated  gradation  of  privileges,  constituting  a  gra- 
dual assumption  of  the  entire  responsibility  of  his  conduct  by 
the  pupil  is,  in  my  opmion,  essential  to  the  success  of  an  insti- 
tution which  aims  at  preparing  youth  for  the  business  of  lififc 
The  want  of  it  is  the  cause,  no  doubt,  why  so  many  fall  away 
firom  rectitude  on  issuing  from  these  recluse  establishments,  and 
finding  themselves  in  entirely  novel  circumstances.  Partial  at- 
tempts have  been  made,  in  some  schools,  to  remedy  this  difficul- 
ty; for  example,  at  the  Orphan-house  of  Halle,  the  pupil  has  an 


^1 
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aUowance  in  money  for  the  purchase  of  his  breakfast,  that  he 
may  learn  to  dispose  of  money  on  his  own  account  At  Ham- 
burgh, the  pupils  are  sent  of  errands  into  the  city,  to  become 
familiar  with  its  localities  and  the  manners  of  the  people.  la 
one  of  the  grammar  schools  of  Holland,  a  similar  idea  is  ap- 
l^ied  to  a  gradation  of  instixiction  between  the  hourly  respon- 
aibility  of  the  pupil  of  an  ordinary  school,  and  the  entire  free- 
dom of  the  member  of  a  university;  and  a  plan  in  part  resem- 
bling this  has  been  adopted  at  Geneva,  in  their  more  recent 
arrangements  for  higher  education.  In  this  institution  the 
monitors  and  markers  have  privileges,  but  the  Grecians  are 
those  who  are  pre-eminently  favoured.  They  receive  each  fifty 
dollars  a  year  to  dispose  of,  and  each  one  has  a  study,  and  a 
bed  separated  by  a  curtain  from  others  in  the  dormitories. 
They  have  a  parlour  in  common,  a  superior  table,  and  a  dress 
difiering  somewhat  from  that  of  the  other  pupils;  retire  at  dif- 
ferent hours  from  the  others,  are  allowed  to  leave  the  premises 
during  the  day,  except  in  school  hours ;  assist  in  keeping  order 
within  doors,  being  superior  to  the  monitors,  and  aid  the  mas- 
ters in  school  These  arrangements,  as  far  as  they  extend, 
are  highly  judicious,  and  productive  of  good  results. 

Physical  Education*  The  health  of  these  boys  appears,  in 
general,  remarkably  good,  and  their  physical  development 
even  above  the  average.  They  are  not  overburthened  with  in- 
door work,  and  are  kept  as  much  as  possible  in  the  open  air. 
Their  play-ground,  however,  is  rather  limited  in  extent,  and  their 
sports  are,  in  consequence,  not  of  the  most  athletic  kind.  The 
fifequent  opportunities  of  leaving  the  enclosure  remedy  this  de- 
fect in  part,  and  their  cloisters  give  them  great  advantages 
over  boys  who  have  no  covered  play-ground,  especially  in  so 
humid  a  climate  as  that  of  England.  While  at  play,  they  are 
superintended  by  beadles,  of  whom  there  are  four,  one  having 
charge  of  each  court  The  beadles  also  superintend  the  boys 
at  rising  and  washing,  and  one  of  them  has  charge  of  the  small 
gate,  which  is  commonly  open,  and  prevents  any  pupil  from 
egress  without  a  pass.  This  only  applies  to  the  younger  pupils, 
the  Greciaiifl,  as  already  stated,  having  free  egress  except  dur- 
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ing  school  hours  and  after  night  The  steward,  besides  his  duties 
already  generally  mentioned,  is  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
the  boys  while  at  play  and  at  meals;  no  boy  can  be  absent 
from  nleals  without  his  authority,  and  he  may  punish  by  con- 
finement to  bounds  or  to  the  room  any  infringements  of  good 
order.  He  regulates  not  only  the  receipts,  but  the  delivery  of 
provisions,  in  which  offices  he  is  assisted  by  boys  detailed  for 
the  purpose.  The  pupils,  under  his  direction,  receive  the  pro- 
visions, and  serve  and  clear  the  tables.  Some  of  these  offices 
are  rewards,  and  carry  with  them  small  gratifications  in  the 
way  of  leaves  to  be  absent  from  bounds,  &c.,  others  are  punish- 
ments for  faults  committed.  The  diet  is  plain,  but  wholesome; 
the  mode  of  serving  the  table,  the  utensils,  &c,  are,  however, 
antique  in  the  extreme.  The  matron  sends  the  portions  for  their 
tables  to  the  nurses,  who  distribute  to  the  boys  and  one  of  the 
Grecians,  or  deputy  Grecians,  the  nurse  superintending,  carves, 
while  the  boys  who  are  appointed  for  the  purpose  act  as  waiters. 
A  portion  of  Scripture  and  a  prayer  are  read,  and  grace  said  or 
sung,  before  beginning  the  meal;  thanks  are  returned  at  the 
close,  and  the  dining-hall  is  vacated  at  signals  from  the  steward, 
who  presides.  Besides  the  regular  meals  three  times  a  day, 
bread  is  distributed  once,  one  of  the  boys  carrying  a  basket, 
and  another  serving.  Of  the  various  offices  filled  by  the  boys, 
I  found  it  impossible  to  discriminate  those  considered  marks  of 
dishonour  from  the  others,  but  usage  has  rendered  the  artificial 
distinctions  perfectly  familiar  to  the  pupils.  What  remains  of 
the  provisions  afler  meals  is  distributed  to  the  poor. 

CIothiTig.  The  supply  of  clothing  consists  of  two  suits  every 
year,  and  is  ample  to  keep  the  boys  looking  neat  Their  cos- 
tume is  surprisingly  antique,  being,  in  fact,  the  same  which  was 
adopted  at  or  near  the  period  of  the  foundation,  and  from  which 
the  popular  name  of  the  Blue-coat  School  is  derived.  As  it  is 
entirely  inapplicable  to  the  use  of  a  modern  school,  I  may  pass 
over  the  subject  with  one  remark,  however,  bearing  upon  the 
health.  The  cap  is  so  small  as  to  afibrd  a  very  inconsiderable 
protection  to  the  head,  and  being  inconvenient  is,  in  fact,  not 
used  at  aU,  so  that  both  out  and  in  doors,  these  boys  appear 
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with  bare  heads.  That  this  has  an  eflfect  in  preventing  com- 
plaints of  the  heady  such  as  ring-worms  and  scald-heads,  I 
make  no  doubt  from  observation,  and  in  some  climates,  or 
when  weather  permits,  the  practice  is,  I  believe,  beneficial  It 
prevails  even  more  extensively  on  the  continent  than  in^Eng- 
land,  and  I  was  quite  surprised  to  see  the  pupils  of  Mr.  Fellen- 
berg's  school,  at  Hofwyl,  in  Switzerland,  going  bare  headed, 
without  inconvenience,  out  of  doors,  when  I  required  a  fire 
withia 

The  mending  is  done  on  the  premises,  the  clothes  being  re- 
paired by  the  nurses,  and  the  shoes  by  a  workman  constantly 
employed  for  the  purpose.  The  regulation  requiring  the  pupils 
to  wear  the  uniform  of  the  school  when  absent  on  leave  from 
its  bounds,  acts  as  a  great  stimulus  to  neatness  and  the  care  of 
clothing. 

Cleanliness.  This  subject  has  attracted  much  attention  here, 
and  great  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  arrangements 
for  promoting  cleanliness.  Formerly,  the  boys  of  one  dormi- 
tory washed  in  common  in  a  trough,  and  wiped  upon  one 
towel  Thus  any  disease  of  the  head  or  eyes  was  propagated 
rapidly  and  certainly,  and  the  want  of  cleanliness  tended  to  en- 
courage the  production  of  such  diseases.  Besides  a  large  lava- 
tory, capable  of  accommodating  one  hundred  boys,  and  fur- 
nished with  a  supply  of  hot  and  cold  water,  each  dormitory 
has  now  an  adjacent  smaller  lavatory,  well  supplied  with  water; 
the  boys  enter  by  squads,  and  each  has  a  stream  of  running 
water  in  which  to  wash,  a  towel,  soap,  tooth-brush,  &c.  Be- 
rides  washing  twice  a  day,  their  feet  are  washed  once  a  week 
in  winter,  and  ofiener  in  summer.  These  precautions  should 
be  multiplied  during  summer  with  us,  to  suit  the  requirements 
of  our  climate. 

The  boys  sleep  on  iron  bedsteads,  one  in  each  bed,  the  bed- 
ding being  supplied  at  the  discretion  of  the  matron.  They  make 
their  own  beds,  clean  their  shoes,  and  do  other  offices  of  police 
and  domestic  economy,  as  already  stated.  The  sweeping  of 
the  dormitories  is  a  punishment  inflicted  for  offences  in  the 
ward,  for  laziness,  or  slovenliness. 

11 
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Sickness.  The  sick  are  taken  care  of  by  the  nurses,  at  the 
infirmaryt  a  building  apart  from  the  schools  and  dormitories, 
and  cases  which  may  be  infectious  or  contagious  are  treated 
in  separate  wards.  An  apothecary,  who  prescribes  in  common 
cases,  resides  upon  the  premises,  and  the  consulting  physician 
attends  at  the  hospital  once  a  week  regularly,  and  whenever 
sent  for.  There  is  a  small  dispensary  attached  to  the  infirmary. 
The  diet  of  the  boys  in  the  infirmary  is  under  the  control  of 
the  physicians,  and,  of  course,  differs  in  general  from  that  of 
the  pupils  in  health.  It  is  prepared  by  one  of  the  infirmary 
nurses,  who  has  a  small  fund  advanced,  for  the  disbursements 
of  which  she  is  responsible:  the  nurse  has  an  assistant,  when 
necessary.  The  friends  of  the  sick  boys,  who  visit  them,  are 
not  allowed  to  bring  in  any  article  of  food  or  medicine,  unless 
by  permission  of  the  apothecary. 
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CHAPTER  n. 


ORFHAN-HOUSKS  OF  GERMANY. 

Havivo  completed  an  account  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
eIeemo83mar)r  institutions  of  Great  Britain  which  I  visitedy  I 
proceed  next,  according  to  the  plan  ah-eady  sketched,  to  those 
of  Germany.  I  have  found  it  impossible,  without  describing  in* 
stitutioDs  of  inferior  note,  to  give  the  South  of  Germany  its  pro- 
portion of  notice,  and,  after  much  reflection,  liave  concluded 
to  confine  myself,  in  reference  to  it,  to  an  account  of  the 
Orphan-house  of  Prague.  I  might,  indeed,  have  added  that 
of  Stuttgard,  in  Wurtemberg ;  but  having  been  there  during  a 
time  of  vacation,  I  have  collected  only  printed  results  in  relation 
to  it,  and  nothing  from  personal  observation.  The  institution 
of  Frankfort  on  Maine,  belongs,  geographically,  to  those  of  the 
middle  of  Germany,  though  I  am  aware  that  the  city  is  con- 
sidered by  its  people  to  lean  in  feelings  and  manners  to  the 
south. 

This  chapter  will  include  a  description  of  the  Orphan-house  ot 
Hamburgh,  a  notice  of  that  of  Altona,  a  description  of  the 
Franke  Foundations  at  Halle,  of  the  Military  Orphan-house  at 
Potsdam,  a  statement  of  the  courses  of  instruction  at  the  Mili- 
tary Orphan-house  at  Annabuig,  in  Prussia,  a  notice  of  the  Civil 
Orphan-houses  at  and  near  Potsdam,  a  description  of  the  Or- 
phan-house of  Frankfort  on  Maine,  and  of  the  School  for  Sol- 
diers' Chiklren  at  Struppen,  near  Dresden,  and  of  the  Orphan- 
house  of  St  John,  at  Prague. 

OBFHAN.HOIJSE  AT  HAMBURGH. 

The  Orphan-house  at  Hamburgh  was  considered,  not  niany 
years  since,  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  Germany.  It 
had  attached  to  it,  or  rather  growing  out  of  it,  a  seminary  for 
teachers,  the  benefits  of  which  were  felt  not  only  within,  but 
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without  the  establishment,  and  the  arrangements  for  education 
were  considered  to  be  well  matured  and  administered. 

I  propose  first  to  give  a  brief  account  of  what  the  institution 
was,  and  then  to  notice  its  present  condition;  both  the  past  and 
present  state  of  the  establishment  appearing  to  me  fraught  with 
instruction.  In  general,  if  an  institution  fails,  it  is  more  from 
the  inefficiency  of  its  teachers  than  from  defects  in  its  arrange- 
ments. An  efficient  teacher  may  supply  many  deficiencies  in  a 
plan,  but  there  are  some  cases,  of  which  this  is  one,  in  which  a 
defective  organization  places  the  remedy  beyond  the  teacher's 
reach. 

History^  BuUdingSj  ^c.  The  establishment  was  founded  by 
the  exertions  of  two  refugee  noblemen  from  Holland,  De  Greve 
and  Van  Petkum,  in  1597.  It  was  commenced  in  an  old 
church  granted  to  the  trustees,  among  whom  were  its  founders, 
and  the  present  buildings  were  not  erected  until  1782-5.  The 
pecuniary  resources,  the  number  and  kind  of  pupils,  and  the 
general  arrangements,  have  varied  frequently.  The  revenues^ 
which  depended  in  part  on  payments  to  be  made  firom  church 
funds,  were  often  inadequate  to  support  the  number  of  pupils, 
which  dt  one  time  rose  as  high  as  eight  hundred.  Means 
were  provided  for  introducing  foundlings  into  the  house  with* 
out  exposure,  which,  after  trial,  were  abandoned,  though  the 
house  is  still  a  foundling  hospital.*  Among  the  arrangements  for 
teaching  deserving  of  notice,  the  rudiments  of  a  mutual  instruc- 
tion system  were  introduced  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
a  method  of  teaching  reading  and  writing  together,  which  has 
been  since,  in  an  improved  form,  introduced  with  good  efiect, 
was  adopted  about  the  same  time.  Both  resulted  from  a  desire 
for  undue  economy;  the  first,  to  economise  teachers,  the  second 
books,  and  neither  appear,  in  the  form  in  which  they  were 
tried,  to  have  had  any  success.  The  spirit  which  prompted 
these  experiments  was  not  of  the  kind  to  render  them  efifective, 

*  To  the  credit  of  the  morals  of  Hamburgh  I  ought  to  mention  that,  at  pre- 
■ent,  not  more  than  one  foundling  a  year,  on  the  average,  is  receiTcd  at  Uiia 
hooae.  The  means  of  introducing  them  referred  to  in  the  text,  was  by  a  turn- 
ing-box,  similar  to  that  still  used  at  the  Foundling  Hospital  of  Paris. 
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if  the  ideas  had  been  ever  so  good.  The  mortality  io  this 
house  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  was  fre- 
quently as  high  as  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  per  cent  It  has 
been  in  this  century  reduced  as  low  as  three. 

The  present  buildings  are  in  general  commodious,  wanting, 
however,  the  requisite  accommodations  for  the  families  of  the 
masters,  who,  when  married,  must  live  off  the  premises,  an  evil, 
the  effects  of  which  will  be  noticed  hereafter.  There  are  two 
divisions  of  the  house,  one  for  boys,  the  other  for  girls,  and  a 
chapel  common  to  both  sexes.  On  the  boys*  side  there  are  three 
class-rooms,  a  large  room  for  singing  and  writing  lessons,  a 
room  for  tailor's  work,  in  which  the  boys  make  and  mend 
their  own  clothes,  an  extensive  lavatory,  and  a  bath-house;  a 
dining-hall  below  stairs,  and  dormitories  above.  The  sick 
wards  are  in  the  upper  stories,  in  a  building  joining  the  two 
wings.  The  trustees  have  a  meeting-room  in  the  house,  and 
the  economist  (steward),  rooms  for  his  family.* 

The  institution  is  governed  by  thirteen  trustees,  consisting  of 
the  first  burgomaster  of  the  city  as  president,  of  two  senators, 
two  aldermen,  and  eight  other  members,  usually  merchants, 
who  are  elected  by  the  city  councils,  and  one  of  whom  goes 
cut  every  year. 

Admission^  ^c.  Fatherless  children  below  eight  years  of 
age  may  be  admitted  at  any  time.  If  healthy,  the  children 
are  boarded  out  until  they  reach  eight  years,  if  not  healthy, 
they  are  placed  in  the  sick  wards.  Every  three  months,  chil- 
dren of  eight  years  old  or  over,  who  are  living  out,  become 
members  of  the  family  within  the  housa  At  fourteen  the 
child  is  apprenticed  and  leaves  the  institution.  Formerly, 
as  already  stated,  those  who  were  fit  for  the  occupation,  were 
instructed  as  teachers  in  the  school  itsel£  Not  less  than  five 
per  cent  of  the  pupils  were  found  thus  qualified,  and  willbg 
Io  devote  themselves  to  the  laborious  occupation  of  school- 
masters.   The  teacher's  class  contained  usually  from  eight  to 

*  Tbe  nnill  sun  of  the  kitehen  required  among  these  people  to  fropp^y  four 
hunted  chiUren  with  Ibod,  would  appear  incredible  to  thoeeuMd  to  the  arrange, 
menta  of  England  and  the  United  States. 
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twelve  individuals.    The  plan  of  education  which  foUows  ex- 
isted at  that  time. 

InteUectual  and  Moral  Education.  This  was  declared  to  be 
of  a  kind  adapted  to  fit  a  child  for  some  **tiseful  calUng^^  and 
excluding  the  higher  branches  of  education. 

The  pupils  were  divided  into  five  classes.  Firsts  the  elemen- 
tary class,  subdivided  according  to  its  numbers  into  four  or 
five  sections,  and  instructed  by  pupils  of  the  house  who  were 
preparing  as  teachers.  On  entering  this  class  the  children  were 
usually  between  eight  and  nine  years  of  age,  and  they  remain- 
ed in  it  two  years,  passing,  every  six  months,  into  a  higher  di- 
vision. The  studies  in  this  class  were — first,  exercises  of  speech 
and  thought,  orally,  the  teachers  following  Von  Turk's  Percep- 
tions by  the  Senses,  or  Pdhlman's  Book  of  Nature.*  Second* 
reading  by  the  phonic  method,  which  wiU  be  described  in  a 
subsequent  part  of  this  Report.  Thurd,  arithmetic,  especially 
mental  arithmetic,  according  to  Pestalozzi's  method.  The  four 
ground  rules  were  taught  in  the  higher  division- 
Fourth,  elementary  geometry,  notions  of  form,  measure,  and 
construction.  Fifth,  writing,  according  to  the  method  used  by 
Pestalozzi. 

Neither  of  the  books  used  for  the  exercises  of  induction  have, 
I  believe,  been  translated  into  English,  nor  have  equivalent  ones 
been  published  in  our  language.  The  admirable  Lessons  on  Ob- 
jects,  by  Miss  Mayo,  are  designed  for  children  more  advanced 
in  attainments  and  culture  than  these,  though  not  in  age.  The 
infant-school  lessons  on  objects  practised  in  many  of  the  English 
schools,  would  come  nearer  to  the  requirements  of  this  class, 
but  are  still  of  a  different  kind  from  those  adopted  by  Von  Hvtxk 
and  Pohlman*  Indeed,  as  the  locality  of  a  school,  the  school-room 
itself,  and  the  implements  for  teaching  afibrd  the  most  instruc- 
tive objects  for  beginning  with  these  lessons,  they  must  vary  in 
a  great  degree  with  the  school  itself,  and  none  other  than  a 
general  guide  can  be  given  to  a  teacher,  which,  however,  would 

*  I  insert  the  names  of  the  tezt-booiu,  beeaofle  they  give  an  idea  in  their  titles 
of  the  nature  of  the  exercises.  The  names  of  the  others  are  suppressed.  They 
are  to  be  fowid  in  the  college  library. 
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be  amply  sufficient  for  one  fiilly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the 
method.  It  contains  within  itself  the  elements  of  all  instruction, 
preparing  a  basis  for  elementary  arithmetic,  natural  philosophy, 
natural  history,  grammar,  geography,  geometry,  and  morals.  Its 
importance  can  only  be  fully  realized  by  seeing  it  well  practised. 

Mental  arithmetic  having  been  long  used  in  our  schools  and 
in  those  of  England,  we  have  many  excellent  works  on  the 
subject  It  serves  admirably  to  strengthen  the  memory  for  ab- 
stractions, to  give  the  concentration  of  mind  required  to  draw 
conclusions  rapidly,  when  surrounded  by  persons  and  things 
tending  to  interfere  with  close  thought  As  it  comes  to  its  results 
rather  by  ingenious  processes  than  by  rule,  it  gives  great  readi* 
ness  in  inventing  methods  in  cases  having  reference  to  quantity. 

For  the  elementary  notions  of  form,  our  books  are  again 
much  behind  the  German  school-books,  though  lately  Mr.  Rei- 
ner has  supplied  in  part  this  deficiency.*  As  a  basis  for  geo- 
metry, for  the  useful  exercises  of  geometrical  analysis,  and  as 
giving  to  the  young  mind  clear  ideas  of  the  connexion  between 
arithmetic  and  geometry,  I  have  seen  no  exercises  equal  to  them. 

Festalozzi's  writing  method  is  too  well  known  to  need  re- 
mark; in  general  it  applies  better  to  the  formation  of  the  Ger- 
man written  letters  than  to  ours. 

In  1826-7,  from  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  to  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-eight  pupils  were  instructed  in  this  class  by  the 
popils  who  were  serving  their  novitiate  as  teachers. 

After  passing  through  the  elementary  class,  the  pupils  enter- 
ed one  of  the  three  paraUel  chtsseSf  so  called  because  they  pur- 
sued the  same  studies  and  consisted  of  individuals  of  nearly 
the  same  age.  They  remained  in  one  of  these  classes  generally 
two  years,  or  until  nearly  thirteen  years  of  age.  Each  parallel 
class  was  composed  of  two  divisions,  and  had  one  teacher.  The 
subjects  of  instruction  were  as  follows: — ^First,  Religious  in- 
struction, Bible  history,  and  the  Lutheran  Catechism,  Trefurt's 
Bible  stories.    Second,  German  grammar.    Third,  arithmetic, 


on  Number;  The  UMtor's  Ma&uel,  by  C.  Reiner,  Loodom  1835; 
OD  Form,  by  Churloe  Reiner,  London,  1837. 
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and  geometryt  according  to  Von  Turk's  method.  Fourth,  useful 
knowledge,  the- teacher  using  Hoflfman's  Instructor  in  Natural 
Objects,  and  Zechariah's  Geography.  Fifth,  rhetorical  reading. 

The  subjects  of  study  and  works  used,  probably  require  some 
comment.  The  religious  instruction  was  given  in  the  lower 
classes  orally,  by  the  relation  of  some  of  the  principal  Bible 
stories,  with  an  exposition  of  their  moral ;  in  the  higher  classes 
by  the  selection  of  the  historical  portion  from  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  to  be  read  by  the  pupils,  and  then  by  drawing  their 
attention,  in  a  familiar  lecture,  to  the  moral  of  the  history,  and 
by  unfolding  also  its  application.  Frequent  explanations  of  the 
peculiar  manners  and  customs  of  the  nations  treated  of  in  the 
sacred  volume,  and  of  the  natural  history  of  the  East,  throw  a 
great  charm  about  this  kind  of  instruction.  The  feelings  and 
dispositions  of  the  children  are  ascertained  by  their  answers  to 
the  questions  put  by  the  teachers,  and  thus  the  lesson  is  made  a 
powerful  means  of  moral  training. 

The  Manual  of  Magnitude  and  Form  by  Von  Tiirk,  is  another 
one  of  his  useful  productions,  which  has  not,  I  believe,  been 
translated;  it  is  the  result  of  his  practice  in  teaching,  and  con- 
tains much  that  is  good  in  regard  to  the  connexion  of  the  two 
sciences  of  number  and  extension. 

The  term  *<  useful  knowledge,"  by  its  limitation  to  certain 
subjects,  being  calculated  to  throw  other  important  ones  into 
the  shade,  is  certainly  objectionable.  By  it,  however,  is  under- 
stood a  combination  of  the  study  of  the  natural  productions  of 
the  earth  with  its  natural  and  artificial  divisions,  and  the  history 
of  its  inhabitants,  or  a  combination  of  geography,  history,  and 
natural  history,  admirably  calculated  to  interest  the  pupil  deeply 
in  the  elements  of  these  branches. 

The  parallel  classes  were  united  for  instruction  in  arithmetic 
and  writing,  the  lower  divisions  of  the  former  having  their  les- 
sons in  the  morning,  the  higher  in  the  afternoon.  All  the  pu- 
pils having  a  taste  for  drawing  attended  the  drawing  class,  and 
the  elder  boys  received  lessons  in  vocal  music 

There  were  half  yearly  examinations  in  presence  of  the 
trustees  on  these  subjects. 
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This  instruction  completed  the  intellectual  course  of  the  pu- 
pils in  general,  who  were  bound  to  trades  on  leaving  the  insti- 
tution.  Those  who  displayed  the  necessary  intelligence  and 
other  qualities  which  promised  that  they  would  make  instruc- 
tors, after  passing  through  the  studies  of  this  class,  entered 
the  Select  ClasSf  which  was  under  the  direction  of  the  head 
teacher,  the  catechist  of  the  house,  and  pursued  the  following 
course: 

First  Religious  instruction,  Bible  explanations,  and  the  larger 
Lutheran  Catechism.  Second.  Mathematics.  Third.  Ger- 
maa  Exercises  of  style.  Fourth.  Physics,  by  familiar  lec- 
tures. Fifth.  Technology  and  natural  history,  by  familiar  lec- 
tures and  the  examination  of  specimens.  Sixth.  Geography. 
Seyenth.    History,  particularly  of  Germany. 

To  render  the  instruction  in  ^useful  knowledge,"  physics,  and 
technology  efficient,  a  small  collection  of  models,  apparatus, 
and  products  of  nature,  art,  and  manufactures;  a  solar  micro- 
scope,  planetarium,  &c.,  were  provided;  this  collection  still 
remains,  but  is  by  no  means  extended  enough  to  meet  the 
teacher's  wbhes.  Nothing  can  contribute  so  much  to  the  due 
efiect  of  such  studies  as  collections,  the  specimens  of  which 
the  pupil  can  handle  himself.  From  them  he  can  learn  by  his 
own  observation,  and  may  be  led  to  further  observation  by  his 
own  reflection  and  awakened  curiosity.  Such  a  collection  as 
this  must  be  expensive,  and  hence  it  is  seldom  seen.  In  the  La 
Martini^re  school  of  Lyons,  such  collections  and  methods  form 
the  characteristic  features  of  the  establishment,  of  which  I  shall 
speak  more  particularly  hereafter.  We  are  most  favourably 
ritualed  for  carrying  out  this  principle,  and,  if  it  be  once  prac- 
ticaUy  demonstrated,  even  partially,  the  board  will,  I  am  sure, 
encounter  the  expense  of  its  complete  development,  in  view  of 
the  importance  of  the  results. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  heretofore  mentioned  are  still  re- 
quired to  be  taught,  but  the  plan  of  classification  is  entirely 
changed.  The  boys  are  now  divided  into  three  classes,  one  of 
which  contains  children  of  the  ages  of  fourteen,  eleven,  and 
eight  years;  another  of  thirteen,  ten,'  and  seven;  a  third  of 

12 
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twelve,  nine,  and  six;  the  same  individuals  remaining  with  the 
same  teacher  throughout  their  course.  The  least  reflection 
will  render  it  obvious  that  the  instruction  of  three  divisions  of 
a  class  in  such  very  different  stages  of  progress,  by  one  teacher, 
is  impossible.  If  the  instruction  is  addressed  to  the  highest  divi- 
sion, it  is  too  high  for  the  lowest,  and  if  to  the  lowest,  it  does 
not  employ  the  highest.  The  active  mind  of  the  catechist, 
whose  recitations  I  attended,  had  adopted  various  devices  to 
obviate  this  difficulty,  but  in  vain.  Even  in  the  religious  in- 
struction, which  may  be  considered  as  more  appropriately  ad- 
dressed than  any  other  branch,  to  various  intelligences,  it  was 
obvious  that  a  part  of  the  class  answered  too  readily,  and  the 
instruction  was  lost  to  another  part,  who  did  not  even  under- 
stand the  answers  of  their  comrades.  In  the  lectures  on  phy- 
sics and  on  technology,  the  case  was,  of  course,  much  worse. 
Indeed,  I  do  not  believe  the  difficulties  inherent  in  such  a  plan 
I'emediable.  It  thus  happens  that,  an  arrangement  which,  to 
persons  not  conversant  practically  with  instruction,  may  seem  to 
realize  some  leading  ideas  of  equality  or  emulation  among  teach- 
ers, or  the  like,  may  bring  destruction  upon  an  entire  system. 

In  the  school  for  teachers  attached  to  the  Orphan-house,  as 
has  been  stated,  there  were  always  from  eight  to  twelve  pupils, 
who  remained  four  years  preparing  for  their  duties.  The  first 
two  years  were  devoted  to  theoretical  studies;  the  second  em- 
braced, also,  the  practice  of  teaching.  In  the  former  years 
they  extended  their  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  of  the  German  and 
French  languages,  of  mathematics  and  physics,  of  drawing 
and  gymnastics,  and  were  taught  the  theory  of  music,  practis- 
ing on  the  piano.  The  last  years  they  studied  anthropology, 
the  art  of  teaching,  the  history  of  the  science  of  teaching,  and 
of  its  methods.  During  the  latter  period  they  were  engaged  in 
teaching  under  the  eye  of  the  catechist,  or  of  the  other  masters. 
They  were  required  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  at  en- 
tering the  class,  in  the  middle  of  their  course,  and  also  at  its 
close.  This  experiment  is,  in  all  respects,  an  encouraging  one. 
The  number  of  pupils  having  capacity  and  willingness  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  occupation  of  teaching  was  nearly  five  per  cent* 
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of  the  whole  school  While  receiving  their  special  education, 
diey  were  conferring  a  benefit  on  the  institution  by  acting  as 
teacliers,  and,  subsequently,  diflused  the  excellent  methods  in 
which  they  had  been  trained  through  their  own  and  neighbour- 
ing communities. 

I  pass  now  to  the  moral  education^  which,  except  in  the 
withdrawing  of  the  influence  of  the  select  class  and  other  de- 
tails, remains  nearly  as  heretofore.  The  moral  education  is 
promoted,  first,  by  the  attendance  in  the  chapel,  by  prayers, 
morning  and  evening,  and  by  religious  instruction  in  the  school. 
Second,  by  the  superintendence  of  the  teachers,  in  turns,  during 
the  hours  of  play.  At  present,  the  married  teachers  not  being 
in  the  house,  this  superintendence  is  confided  to  the  porters, 
which  thus  changes  its  character.  I  have  had  many  opportu- 
nities of  observation  in  reference  to  this  point,  and  feel  that 
a  proper  method  of  providing  for  superintendence  out  of  school 
hours,  is  difficult  to  devise.  If  the  teacher  is  thus  employed, 
he  is  worn  out  by  the  additional  labour;  and  if  the  pupils  are 
confided  to  an  inferior  person,  he  has  neither  the  influence  nor 
the  qualities  of  observation  of  a  teacher,  and  thus  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  education  is  lost,  namely,  that  of  the  play- 
ground. The  ample  endowment  of  the  Girard  College  requires 
that  the  interests  of  our  pupils  should  always  prevail  over  pe- 
cuniary considerations,  and  in  this  view  we  should  prefer  in- 
creasing the  corps  of  teachers  beyond  what  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  duties  of  instruction,  that  one  or  more  of  them  in 
the  several  departments  may  be  on  duty  as  superintendents, 
especially  in  the  lower  schools.  Well  trained  pupils  of  the  elder 
classes  will  make  their  best  assistants. 

The  superintendence  in  the  dormitories  and  in  the  lavatory 
of  this  institution  rests  always  with  the  porter,  who  is  assisted 
by  the  chiefs  of  divisions,  selected  for  this  purpose  from  among 
the  boys. 

Third.  Moral  training  is  effected  by  varied  occupation  of  the 
hours  not  devoted  to  school,  particularly  by  handicrafts  aqd 
exercise.  At  present,  the  only  mechanical  employment  is  one 
which  is  ill  suited  to  the  pupils,  because  entirely  sedentary,  that 
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of  tailoring.  It  is  true  that  general  manual  dexterity  is  ac- 
quired by  this  trade,  and  that  it  may,  in  some  circumstances, 
be  of  utility  in  after  life;  but  to  keep  the  pupils  at  work  merely 
on  account  of  the  saving  to  be  effected  in  making  their  clothes, 
is  carrying  it  to  an  extent  which  interferes  with  their  proper 
physical  education.  Fourth.  Moral  education  is  promoted  by 
rewards  and  punishments,  the  former  consisting  in  presents  of 
books  and  money,  in  permission  to  walk  at  hours  not  allowed 
to  others,  in  doing  the  errands  of  the  house  in  town :  the  latter 
in  private  admonitions,  exclusion  from  the  play-ground  and 
from  the  walking-parties,  confinement,  reports  to  the  trustees^ 
and,  if  necessary,  flogging.  In  order  to  prevent  the  improper 
use  of  money  given  to  the  children,  the  larger  sums  are  depo- 
sited with  the  steward,  and  they  receive  parts  of  these  deposits 
in  coin  of  the  house,  'this  money  the  porter  is  allowed  to  ex- 
pend for  them  for  its  full  value,  and  at  the  discretion  of  the  pu- 
pils. As  a  reward  for  diligence  and  good  conduct,  the  chil- 
dren are  allowed  to  visit  their  relations  four  times  a  year,  and 
their  relations  may  visit  them  once  a  month.  During  the  gene- 
ral holidays,  the  principal  ones  being  before  Easter,  leaves  of 
absence  may  be  granted  to  pupils  whose  relations  wish  to  re- 
ceive them. 

Physical  Education.  The  diet  is  plain  and  would  be  con- 
ffldered  with  us  scanty;  the  breakfast  is  of  bread  and  milk,  the 
dinner  of  soup  and  vegetables,  with  boiled  meat,  and  rarely 
roasted  meat,  fruit  being  occasionally  given  in  addition  in  the 
summer;  in  the  afternoon,  rye  bread  and  water;  in  the  evening, 
wheat  bread  and  milk. 

The  pupils  wash  their  faces  and  hands  three  times  a  day  in 
cold  water.  The  lavatory  is  at  present  a  separate  building,  in 
the  yard  of  the  orphan-house.  Each  boy  has  his  basin  of  por- 
celain placed  in  a  trough,  and  a  whole  series  of  basins  may  be 
filled  and  emptied  at  once,  so  that  the  monitor  in  charge  of  the 
division  is  enabled  to  regulate  the  time  of  washing.  In  sum- 
mer they  bathe  at  least  once  a  week* 

The  clothing  is  simple  but  sufficient,  consisting  of  a  round- 
about, vest,  and  pantaloons  of  blue  cloth  for  the  in-door  winter 
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dress.  Besides  walking  occasionally,  the  pupils  formerly  had 
regular  lessoDS  in  gymnastics;  the  exercises  are  still  kept  upy 
hut  are  voluntary.  Military  exercises  are  sometimes  practised. 
In  winter,  the  yard,  which  may  be  in  part  covered  with  water 
for  the  purpose,  affords  a  place  for  skating.  Formerly  the  pu- 
pils were  taught  turner's  work,  and  the  making  of  pasteboard 
boxes,  &c.,  but  these  employments  have  been  discontinued. 
The  tailor's  work  can  hardly  be  considered  as  promoting  the 
physical  education. 

The  provision  for  the  sick  has  already  been  alluded  to.    A 
physician  and  surgeon  visit  the  house  daily,  and  the  sick  are 
under  the  charge  of  a  nurse  and  assistant 
The  order  of  the  day  is  as  follows: 

The  pupils  rise  at  half  past  five  in  summer,  and  six  in  winter, 
wash  and  dress,  at  seven  o'clock  breakfast,  from  eight  to  half 
past  eleven  are  in  school,  at  twelve  dine,  play  from  one  to  two, 
are  in  school  from  two  to  four,  receive  a  luncheon  of  bread,  and 
are  permitted  to  exercise  from  four  to  half  past  four,  are  in  school 
Irom  half  past  four  to  six,  are  occupied  with  military  exercises 
and  walking,  or  walking  and  play,  from  six  to  eight,  at  eight 
sup  and  have  prayers,  and  retire  at  nine  o'clock.    Thus  seven 
hours  are  occupied  in  school  and  study,  five  are  allotted  to  both 
exercise  and  recreation,  three  hours  to  three  hours  and  a-half 
to  domestic  matters,  and  eight  and  a-half  to  nine  hours  to  sleep. 
Domestic  Economy,    The  five  hundred  and  thirty-seven  pu- 
pils of  this  mstitution  cost,  in  1836,  one  hundred  and  five  thou- 
sand and  eighty  marcs  banco,  or  about  thirty  thousand  dollars ; 
the  cost  of  each  was  therefore  about  fifly-six  dollars.     Of 
these  five  hundred  and  thirty-seven  pupils,  the  four  hundred 
which  are  in  the  house  require  foi*  attendance,  &c.,  three 
nurses,  two  cooks,  three  female  servants,  and  three  male  ser- 
vants, of  whom,  one  is  the  porter;  the  female  pupils,  however, 
do  much  of  the  work  of  the  entire  house. 

ORPHAN-HOUSE  AT  ALTONA. 

While  at  Hamburgh,  I  visited  the  Orphan-house  and  schools 
Attached  to  it,  in  Altona  in  Denmark.    The  number  of  orphans 
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here  educated  is  sixty-two.  The  system  of  instruction  is  that 
adopted  generally  in  the  public  schools  of  Denmark,  and  is  a 
modified  Lancastrian  method,  the  lower  classes  being  taught 
by  monitors  under  the  direction  of  a  teacher,  and  the  upper 
classes  being  taught  by  the  teacher  himself.  It  does  not  appear 
to  me  necessary  to  enter  into  the  details  of  this  method,  but 
rather  briefly  to  state  my  conclusions.  The  instruction  of  the 
elementary  classes,  it  is  assumed,  may  be  left  in  a  degree 
to  monitors,  the  lessons  being  revised  by  the  teachers.  The 
monitors,  however,  did  not  succeed  as  far  as  I  could  discern 
in  communicating  true  instruction,  and  in  their  hands  the  me- 
thod of  Festalozzi  degenerated  into  a  mechanical  and  lifeless 
routine. 

Upon  such  a  basis  I  believe  that  no  teacher  can  possibly 
succeed  in  raising  a  proper  intellectual  superstructure.  I  did 
not  pass  suflicient  time  here  to  enable  me  to  give  a  proper  prac- 
tical judgment  of  all  the  results  of  this  system,  yet  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  support  the  opinion  just  advanced  by  the  negative 
evidence,  that,  as  far  as  I  saw  the  upper  classes,  there  was 
nothing  which  contradicted  it. 

While  visiting  the  lower  classes  of  one  of  the  public  schools 
near  the  orphan-house,  with  an  intelligent  teacher,  the  inefficient 
instruction  in  arithmetic  by  the  monitors  particularly  struck  me, 
and  the  fact  that  the  spiritless  repetition  of  a  string  of  sentences 
from  the  Pestalozzian  course  of  addition,  and  a  merely  me- 
chanical use  of  the  illustrations  by  blocks  by  the  monitors,  fail- 
ed entirely  to  convey  a  proper  idea  of  the  subject  to  the  class, 
who  in  general  appeared  listless  and  inattentive.  The  teacher 
took  up  the  instruction,  and  immediately  the  whole  scene  ap- 
peared changed,  and  it  was  soon  evident  that  he  had  interested 
and  attentive  hearers,  who,  under  similar  instruction,  would  have 
proved  learners. 

FRANKE  FOUNDATIONS  AT  HALLE. 

The  Orphan-house  of  Halle  has  clustered  around  it  the  vari- 
ous foundations  known  by  the  name  of  its  founder,  Professor 
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Franke,*  of  the  University  of  Halle.  This  institution  has  pro- 
bably been  more  influential  than  any  other  in  promoting  the 
cause  of  the  fatherless,  having  led  to  similar  establishments,  not 
only  in  Germany,  but  also  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  an  example 
of  what  may  be  done  with  very  small  means,  tracing  its  origin 
to  the  education  of  four  fatherless  children  in  the  house  of 
Franke,  then  settled  as  a  clergyman  at  Halle.  This  orphan- 
house  was  established  in  1695,  and  successively  the  various 
foundations  now  connected  with  it  have  been  added,  all  of 
which  are  made  to  minister  to  the  maintenance  or  education 
of  the  orphans.    They  may  be  thus  divided.t 

First  Those  exclusively  devoted  to  purposes  of  revenue,  and 
which  include  establishments  for  the  sale  of  books,  drugs,  and 
medicines.  Second.  The  schools,  six  in  number,  viz.  an  ele- 
mentary free  school  for  boys  and  girls,  a  ^'higher"  school  for 
boys  and  girls,  a  superior  school  for  girls,  a  *'real  school"  for 
boys,  a  Latin  school,  and  a  "peedagogium.";]:  Third.  The 
educational  institutions.^  These  comprise  the  orphan-house, 
the  boarding  institution,  and  the  psedagogium. 

These  establishments  not  only  provide  the  public  instruction 
of  difierent  grades,  required  by  the  citizens  of  Halle,  but  col- 
lect pupils  from  other  parts  of  Prussia.  As  we  are  especially 
concerned  with  the  orphan-house,  I  shall  only  briefly  give  an 
account  of  the  intention  of  the  other  educational  institutions, 
make  some  general  remarks  on  the  schools,  and,  omitting  the 
first  division,  which  sufficiently  explains  itself,  pass  on  at  once 
to  an  account  of  the  orphan-house. 

The  educational  institutions  serve  as  the  homes  of  the  chil- 
dren who  are  collected  here,  and  who  use  the  schools  in  com- 

*  Franke  was  Profeasor  of  Greek  and  Oriental  Literatiire,  and  pastor  of  a 
diurch  at  Glauca,  a  suburb  of  Halle,  where  he  resided. 

t  This  division  is  by  Dr.  H.  A.  Niemejer,  the  director  of  these  foundations, 
to  whose  kindness  I  owe  the  particulars  which  I  gvre  in  respect  to  them,  and  an 
opportunity  of  visiting  those  ports  of  the  establishment  more  immediately  bear- 
ing upon  the  objects  of  my  mission. 

t  These  names  will  be  found  explained  subsequently. 

^  This  term  is  used  here  in  contradistinction  to  instruction,  by  education  be- 
ing  intended  training  when  the  pupil  is  not  in  school. 
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flion  with  the  day  scholars  from  the  town.  All  the  buildings 
containing  these  various  establishments  are  arranged  about 
courts,  which  communicate  with  each  other,  so  that  the  whole 
series  is  closely  connected.  They  are  very  plain,  having  been 
erected  with  a  view  to  furnish  the  necessary  accommodations 
with  the  smallest  possible  expenditure. 

The  Boarding  Institution  is  a  large  establishment,  intended 
to  provide  for  the  education  of  pupils  when  not  occupied  in 
school.  The  boys  residing  in  it  are  under  the  direction  of 
tutors,  each  of  whom  has  a  division  to  superintend,  and  in  re- 
lation to  which  he  is  to  supply  the  place  of  the  parent  As 
many  as  eight  pupils  occupy  a  room,  thus  making  the  expenses  of 
lodging  but  trifling,  and  rendering  the  institution  entirely  acces- 
sible to  the  middle  ranks  of  society.*  The  schools  which  the 
boys  attend  are  selected  in  reference  to  their  destination  in 
life.  They  dine  in  common,  having  two  tables  at  difierent 
rates,  a  plan  which,  however,  is  not  approved  of  by  the 
director. 

The  Pcedagogium,  This  is  a  boarding-school,  but  is  en- 
tirely distinct  from  all  the  other  establishments,  providing  edu- 
cation and  maintenance  within  itself.  It  is  intended  to  prepare 
young  men  for  the  universities,  and,  in  its  educational  arrange- 
ments, to  afford  an  effectual  substitute  for  judicious  parental 
control.  There  is  a  small  parlour  and  sitting-room  for  every 
two  young  men,  and  four  such  suites  of  rooms  are  upon  one 
floor,  three  of  them  occupied  by  the  pupils,  and  a  fourth  by  a 
tutor,  who  is  expected  to  be  their  friend  and  director  as  well 
as  instructor.  The  execution  of  this  plan  depending  upon  the 
personal  character  of  these  tutors,  has  various  degrees  of  suc- 
cess, but  in  general  it  works  well.  The  instruction  is  of  the 
same  grade  as  that  of  the  gymnasia,  or  grammar  schools  of 
Prussia. 

The  series  of  schools  embraces  the  whole  range  of  public  in- 
struction.   It  begins  with  the  common  or  elementary  schools, 

*  They  pay  but  from  eighty  to  ono  hundred  rix  thalers,  fifly-six  to  seventy 
dollflCrs,  per  annum,  for  maintenance  and  education,  every  thing  except  clotlies 
and  books  being  provided. 
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in  which  the  instniction  terminates  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  four- 
teen years;  contains  a  ^higher"  or  middle  school,  called,  also^ 
a  ^burgher  sctuxd,"  the  courses  of  which  end  at  fourteen  or 
sixteen  years,  and  where  the  pupil  is  prepared  to  enter  life  as  a 
tradesman.  Also,  a  ^real  school,",  its  courses  ending  at  sixteen 
or  eighteen,  and  intended  to  prepare  for  the  higher  mechanical 
occupations;  and  a  classical  school,  or  ^*  gymnasium,"  retaining 
its  pupils  until  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  fitting 
Ihem  for  admission  to  the  university. 

As  the  elementary  schod  does  not  prepare  for  the  middle 
school,  the  latter  has  its  own  elementary  classes,  and  after 
paaaiog  Ihrough  them,  the  ftudent  enters  the  real  school,  or  the 
gymnasium,  according  to  his  destination  in  after  life.  Each 
school  has  its  inspector  or  head  master,  aj^inted  by  the  di- 
rector, and  responsible  to  him.  And  the  head  of  the  whole  is 
the  provincial  school-board  of  the  Province  g(  Magdeburgh, 
who  caanot,  however,  change  the  system  without  the  consent 
<d  the  director.  This  collection  of  schools  furnishes  aa  ^itome 
of  the  grades  of  public  instruction  in  Prussia,  exclusive  of  the 
schools  (or  teachers  and  industrial  schools;  and  had  I  not  be- 
come acquainted  with  them  by  careful  study  in  the  capital,  a 
prolonged  visit  to  HaUe  would  have  afibrded  a  compendious 
way  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  them.  In  the  schools  of  the 
capital  there  are,  however,  advantages  in  regard  to  the  means 
of  procuring  teachers  which  cannot  be  expected  here.  As  the 
•cihocds  of  Prussia  will  be  described  particularly  in  the  second 
pert  of  my  Report,  I  shall  confine  my  remarks  at  present  prin- 
cipally to  the  middle  and  classical  schools,  which  are  attended 
by  the  pupils  of  the  orphan-house.* 

*  The  nwnber  of  pnpUs  in  the  dtfierent  schoolit  in  1897,  wis  u  fiillowi : 


Free  School  for  boys 

350,1 

in  four  class 

••••••  girls 

350, 

U                M 

Burgher  Sehool  for  boys 

600, 

twelve     " 

«            a       «   girlj, 

400, 

eight     ** 

Aaperior      ••       m      «i 

100, 

six       " 

Reel            '*       **  boys 

150, 

Etc       " 

Carried  forward, 

1950, 
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General  Mministratum.  The  director  of  the  Franke  Foun- 
dations is  appointed  by  his  predecessor,  and  the  office  has  re- 
roainedy  generally,  up  to  this  time,  in  the  family  of  the  founder. 
He  has  the  chief  control  of  the  administration,  being  respon- 
sible, however,  in  regard  to  the  schools,  as  already  stated,  to 
the  provincial  school-board,  and  making  a  report  of  his  expen- 
ditures to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  He  is  assisted 
by  a  council  composed  of  a  co-director,  as  an  **  economy  in- 
spector," of  a  syndic,  who  is  the  law-officer  of  the  institution, 
and  of  a  treasurer.  These,  as  well  as  all  other  officers,  are 
appointed  by  him.  He  has,  also,  a  secretary,  and  there  is 
an  accountant,  who  assists  the  treasurer.  All  benefices,  sti- 
pends, places  of  orphans,  dLC,  are  granted  by  the  director;  all 
regulations  also  are  made  by  him,  and  he  is  thus  supreme  within 
the  institution.  The  immediate  administration  of  the  orphan- 
house,  however,  is  under  an  inspector. 

Admission^  Discharge^  ^c.  To  be  qualified  for  admission  to 
the  orphan-house,  a  child  must  be  poor,  fatherless,  legitimate, 
healthy,  of  good  morals,  and  between  ten  and  fourteen  years 
of  age.  It  is  preferred  that  his  parents  should  have  belonged 
to  the  middle  classes  of  society;  and  if  he  have  property,  or 
receive  property  during  his  stay  in  the  house,  the  income  of 
it  must  go  to  the  foundation  during  his  residence  there. 

Applications  for  admission  are  addressed  to  the  Director  of 
Franke's  Foundations,  and  must  be  accompanied  by  certifi- 
cates of  the  birth  of  the  child  in  wedlock,  the  death  of  the 
father,  of  vaccination  and  general  good  health,  of  previous 
attendance  at  school ;  and,  firom  the  child's  guardian,  and  the 

Broniffat  forward,  1950, 

Crymnaflium  or  grammar  school  300,  in  nx  daaees. 
Pndagogium  60,      five       '' 


Total,  S330, 


In  the  establishmenta  for  edacation  there  were  at  the  aame  time,  in  the  or- 
phan Jiooae  114  boya  and  16  girls,  in  the  boarding-school  230  bojs,  and  in  the 
padagogium  80,  total  436.  These  pnpils  attended  the  schools,  and  are  counted 
in  tha  numbers  above  stated. 
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chief  magistrate  of  his  dwelliDg-place,  of  the  pecuniary  and 
Cunily  circumstances  of  the  applicant,  and  of  his  surviving 
parent  These  are  sent  to  the  inspector  of  the  orphan-house, 
who  reports  thereon,  and  if  the  report  is  satisfactory  to  the 
director,  the  child's  name  is  inscribed  on  the  list  of  candidates. 
Admissions  take  place  according  to  the  order  of  application, 
and  when  there  is  a  vacancy,  due  notice  is  given  of  it  to  the 
friends  of  the  child  whose  name  heads  the  list  of  candidates. 
If  the  child  is  not  presented,  and  his  friends  are  not  heard  from 
at  the  appointed  time,  his  application  is  considered  to  be  with- 
drawn. Cases  of  withdrawal  of  the  application,  or  of  the  death 
of  the  child  are,  however,  expected  to  be  reported  to  the  director. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  child  at  the  institution,  he  is  reported  to 
the  inspector  of  the  orphan-house,  by  whom  he  is  assigned  a 
place.  All  control  over  him  is  understood  to  have  been  relin- 
quished by  his  relations,  who  are  enjoined  not  to  interfere  with 
him  in  any  way,  always  excepting  the  right  of  complaint  to  the 
director.  Any  pocket-money  intended  for  the  child  must  be 
handed  to  the  inspector,  under  penalty  of  his  dismission. 

Those  pupils  who  are  found  worthy,  are  sent  to  the  univer- 
sity, but,  in  general,  they  all  leave  the  institution  at  about  four- 
teen years  of  age  to  go  to  a  trade.  In  cases  of  misconduct,  the 
friends  are  bound  to  receive  them  back.  The  institution  does 
not  undertake  to  find  situations  for  them  on  leaving  it,  but  en- 
deavours so  to  do,  advising  with  their  friends  on  the  subject 
Those  who  leave  the  institution  with  credit,  are  entitled  to  cer- 
tain small  gratuities. 

As  the  parts  of  the  establishment  intended  for  the  residence, 
instruction,  performance  of  religious  exercises,  and  taking  of 
meals,  of  the  orphan  pupils,  are  distinct  in  their  administration,  I 
shall  consider  the  occupations  of  the  pupils  under  the  divisions 
of  the  house,  the  schools,  the  refectory,  and  the  chapel,  to  the 
discipline  of  which  the  orphans  are  subjected  in  turn,  during 
the  day  or  week. 

T%e  House.  The  orphan-house  is  superintended  by  an  in- 
spector, who  is  responsible  to  the  director  of  the  Franke  Foun- 
dations.   This  latter  directs  the  disbursement  of  moneys  for  the 
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school,  and  all  its  officers  are  paid  directly  from  the  treasury* 
The  inspector  must  be  consulted  before  any  change  is  made  ia 
any  of  the  rules  regarding  either  economy  or  instruction.  He 
has  a  certain  sum  of  money  put  at  his  disposal  for  contingent 
expenses. 

Under  this  inspector  are  four  tutors,  who  live  in  the  bouse* 
sleeping  in  the  same  dormitories  with  the  boys.  Two  of  these 
at  a  time,  and  in  rotation,  have  the  superintendence  of  the  boys 
out  of  school,  in  their  walks  and  play,  one  having  charge  of 
the  boys  who  are  attending  the  gymnasium,  the  other  of  those 
who  are  sent  to  the  burgher  school.  They  are  also  present 
during  the  study  hours,  when  they  are  expected  to  assist  the 
pupils  in  their  lessons.  To  aid  in  maintaining  order,  and  to 
help  the  pupils  forward  in  their  studies,  there  are  two  monitors 
placed  at  each  study-table,  who  are  selected  from  among  the 
elder  boys,  and  have  charge  of  the  younger  ones.  They  re- 
port weekly  to  the  tutors,  and  then,  in  a  meeting  at  which  the 
inspector  presides,  make  report  to  him,  and  act  as  a  council  in 
advising  in  regard  to  measures  of  discipline.  This  arrange- 
ment, by  which  each  study-table  has  its  chief  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  tutor,  is  common  in  the  boarding  gymnasia  of  Ger- 
many, and  is  productive  of  excellent  results.  It  is  said  that,  in 
old  times,  it  had  degenerated  into  a  system  of  fagging,  and, 
indeed,  one  of  the  rules  of  this  orphan-house  was  obviously 
adopted  in  reference  to  such  a  case ;  but  the  superintendence  by 
the  tutors,  the  careful  selection  of  the  monitors,  and  the  im- 
proved state  of  general  feeling  in  these  schools,  have  entirely 
done  away  with  the  abuse. 

The  rewards  for  conduct  and  scholarship  consist  of  books, 
of  permissions  of  absence,  walks,  &c;  the  punishments  are,  the 
suppression  of  indulgences,  excluding  from  table,  admonitioot 
confinement,  corporal  punishment,  and  dismission.  Ofiences 
against  morality  are  severely  punished,  and,  unless  a  reform  is 
produced,  the  offender  is  dismissed.  Scrupulous  modesty  of 
deportment  is  every  where  enjoined  and  exacted,  as  a  neces- 
sary safeguard  from  the  approaches  of  vice. 

Though  it  is  expected  that  the  religious  instruction  provided 
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in  the  house  and  school,  will  produce  and  foster  moral  and  rd" 
ligious  dispositions,  great  reliance  is  placed  upon  the  moral 
training,  by  the  good  example  of  the  tutors  and  of  the  elder 
boys.  Experience  proves  that  the  orphan-house  gives  more 
satisfaction  in  regard  to  discipline,  than  either  of  the  other  es- 
tablishments, and  that  of  the  orphans  who  leave  it,  those  who 
enter  into  trades,  and  similar  occupations,  less  frequently  fall 
away  from  rectitude  than  those  who  go  to  a  higher  career. 

The  inmates  of  the  orphan-house  have  the  usual  Christmas, 
Easter,  and  summer  vacations,  and  those  who  have  friends  are 
allowed  to  go  home  at  these  times:  for  those  who  remain  in  the 
institution,  a  temporary  order  of  the  day  is  adopted. 

The  health  of  the  pupils  is  reasonably  good,  but  their  physi- 
cal development  not  remarkable.  The  number  of  sick  is  usually 
about  two  out  of  the  one  hundred  and  fourteen  inmates  of  the 
boys*  orphan-house.  The  boys  have  a  play-ground  and  garden 
in  which  to  exercise.  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  are  half- 
holidays.  The  physician  in  chief  visits  this  as  well  as  the  other 
houses  of  the  foundations  daily,  and  may  be  called  on  when 
required. 

Voluntary  manual  labour  in  the  field  or  garden,  is  the  prin- 
cipal means  of  the  physical  education  of  the  elder  boys,  and 
certainly  contributes  very  materially  to  their  health.  The  boys 
have  no  mechanical  occupations,  which,  considering  the  future 
destination  of  most  of  them,  may  be  regarded  a  defect,  in  as 
much  as  general  manual  dexterity  is  easily  acquired  at  an  early 
age,  and  almost  as  a  play. 

The  pupils  clean  their  shoes,  sweep  their  rooms,  &lc^  for 
themselves,  and  make  and  attend  to  the  fires  in  weekly  turns. 
They  thus  early  acquire  habits  of  waiting  upon  themselves,  which 
will  be  advantageous  whatever  may  be  their  success  in  after  life. 

The  outer  clothing  is  renewed  yearly,  and  they  have  on  hand 
always  two  suits  for  winter  wear,  and  three  changes  of  linen* 
A  firock-coat  f<»-  the  street,  of  dark  cloth  (iron-grey),  and  a 
jacket  for  study  and  play.  The  clothes  are  marked  with  a  num- 
ber. The  linen  is  changed  bvi  once  a  week.  The  washing  in 
the  momiag  is  done  in  basins,  and  each  boy  carries  his  own 
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to  the  lavatory.  Two  boys  use  the  same  towel,  which  is 
changed  but  once  a  week.  All  these  arrangements  are  far  infe- 
rior in  character  to  those  of  the  schools  of  England  which  I  have 
described,  and,  with  a  few  other  details  of  police  which  I  need 
not  mention,  struck  me  as  particularly  defective. 

For  both  departments,  male  and  female,  of  the  school,  there 
are  two  superintendents  of  clothing  and  quarters,  and  five  ser- 
vants, three  male  and  two  female. 

When  a  bill  is  presented,  it  is  handed  for  examination  and 
approval  to  the  officer  who  has  received  the  article,  then  to  the 
accountant,  who  examines  and  certifies  as  to  the  calculation, 
and  then  to  the  director,  who  orders  payment,  and  finally  to  the 
treasurer,  who  pays  the  amount  The  cost  of  the  institution  in 
1837,  was  ten  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  for  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  boys  and  sixteen  girls,  or  eighty-four 
dollars  for  each  pupil.  Of  the  total  sum  contributed  to  all  the 
foundations,  the  state  gives  about  ten  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars,  which  is  nearly  half  the  whole  revenue. 

There  is  no  matron  in  the  establishment  for  boys,  and  indeed 
throughout  Germany,  there  is  a  great  tendency  to  place  all  po- 
lice and  instruction  in  the  hands  of  men.  This  probably  arises 
from  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  where  competition 
for  all  situations  which  yield  a  support  is  very  great,  and  from 
the  respect  in  which  teachers  and  those  having  the  superinten- 
dence of  youth  are  held,  which  induces  a  considerable  number 
of  men  to  prepare  themselves  specially  for  these  offices.  The 
exemption  from  military  service,  which  these  situations  procure, 
is  an  additional  cause  no  doubt  of  the  abundance  of  candidates 
for  them.  The  Prussian  system  of  education  has,  indeed,  ad- 
dressed itself  too  exclusively  to  the  male  sex,  a  defect,  however, 
which  measures  have  already  been  taken  to  remedy. 

The  arrangement  in  regard  to  breakfast  in  this  and  in  the 
other  educational  institutions  of  the  Franke  Foundations,  is  pe- 
culiar, and  intended  to  habituate  the  boys  to  dispose  properly 
of  money.  They  receive  each  a  certain  sum  weekly;  just 
enough  to  buy  the  portion  of  bread  and  milk  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  breakfast  for  each  day,  and  lay  this  out  as  they  please. 
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A  want  of  due  regularity  brings  its  own  punishment,  in  the  loss 
of  the  meal.  Combinations  of  several  might  enable  them,  per- 
haps, to  evade  this  regulation,  but  such  are  happily  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  the  school.  In  a  modified  form,  such  a  regulation 
would  fall-in  very  well  with  the  ideas  which  I  have  heretofore 
expressed  as  to  the  importance  of  gradually  increasing  the  res- 
ponsibilities of  a  boy,  to  fit  him  for  his  entrance  into  life. 

There  are  two  dormitories,  in  each  of  which  two  tutors  sleep, 
the  youngest  boys  go  to  bed  under  the  charge  of  the  older 
ones,  and  of  a  tutor,  and  the  others  follow.  Each  boy  has  a 
separate  bed. 

The  Refectory.  This  is  under  the  charge  of  a  steward,  who 
provides  the  boys  of  the  boarding-school  and  of  the  orphan-house. 
There  are  three  different  qualities  of  diet,  that  of  the  orphans 
occupying  the  middle  place,  which  are  furnished  by  contract, 
at  a  certain  rate  for  each  pupil.  The  quality  of  the  provision  is 
insured  by  the  attendance  in  the  hall,  in  rotation,  of  the  teach- 
ers, and  the  daily  attendance  of  the  economy-inspector  of  the 
foundations,  and  further,  by  sending  at  each  meal  a  specimen 
of  the  dishes  from  the  middle  table,  in  a  vessel  with  a  locked 
cover,  to  the  director,  or  his  deputy. 

The  pupils  repair  to  meals  under  the  charge  of  their  tutors, 
a  grace  is  said,  and  after  dinner  thanks  returned.  No  loud 
talking  is  allowed.  The  knife,  fork,  and  spoon  of  each  is  brought 
by  him  to  the  refectory  and  taken  away  again. 

Tke  School  The  school  which  the  boys  of  the  orphan-house 
m  general  attend,  is  that  called  the  **  burgher"  or  citizens'  school, 
sometimes  also  called  middle  school.  Its  objects  are  thus  de- 
fined— first,  '^so  to  train  the  sons  of  citizens  by  instruction  in 
useful  science,  that,  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  they  may  be 
in  a  condition  to  begin  a  handicraft,  or  other  trade;"  second, 
**Xo  prepare  the  pupils  for  the  lower  classes  of  a  gymnasium, 
or  for  the  classes  of  a  real  school,  to  accomplish  which  latter 
purposes  Latin  and  French  are  taught" 

The  lower  classes  are  in  fact  those  of  an  elementary  school, 
and  the  boys  who  leave  the  orphan-house  at  fourteen,  are  in- 
structed exclusively  in  this  establishment.    The  few  who  are 
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selected  to  remain  after  fourteen  go  to  the  Latin  school;  Latin 
and  French  both  are,  however,  studied  in  the  upper  classes 
of  the  burgher  school,  and  the  aptitude  of  the  orphan  pupils 
for  language,  is  thus  put  to  the  test  The  school  is  divided 
into  four  classes  in  reference  to  the  progress  of  the  pupils,  and 
each  is  subdivided  for  convenience,  with  a  teacher  to  every  subdi- 
vision. Thus  the  same  teacher  gives  instruction  in  all  the  subjects 
of  study,  to  a  class  of  boys  numbering  on  the  average  about  fifty. 

The  branches  taught  are: 

Exercises  of  speech  and  thought    Bible  history. 

Religious  instruction.    Mental  and  written  arithmetic 

Elements  of  geography.    (Knowledge  of  home.) 

Reading  and  writing  taught  together.  Reading.  Calligrapby. 

Stories  from  history. 

German  grammar.  Composition.  Geography  of  Germany. 
German  history. 

French  grammar.    General  history.    Higher  arithmetic 

Elements  of  geometry. 

Bible  lessons.  Christian  morals.  Christian  doctrines.  Ele- 
ments of  Latin. 

There  are  teachers  of  sii^ng  and  drawing,  besides  the  regu- 
lar class  teachers.  The  pupils  are  examined  privately  once 
every  six  months,  and  publicly  at  Easter,  when  the  change  of 
classes  takes  place. 

The  exercises  of  speech  and  thought,  the  first  subject  on 
the  above  list,  constitute  the  breaking*in,  as  it  were,  of  the 
child,  and  being  at  the  very  threshold  of  instruction,  try  the 
teacher's  skill  more  than  many  a  learned  branch.  He  must 
teach  the  pupil  to  think,  taking  care  that  his  thoughts  are  ex- 
pressed in  appropriate  words.  Pcstalozzi,  who  first  practised 
upon  this  idea,  drew  the  child's  attention  to  the  human  firame, 
as  the  subject  of  contemplation;  others  have  preferred  to  bring 
faim  in  contact  with  nature,  in  general,  by  making  simi^  natural 
phenomena  the  basis  of  the  inductive  lessons;  others,  not  sur- 
rounded by  nature,  make  man  and  his  dwelling  tlieir  theme; 
others  introduce  simple  lessons  on  obgects  <^  nature  and  art, 
which  can  readily  i)e  presented  to  Che  child  for  his  examination, 
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and  on  which  as  a  basis  to  rear  the  superstructure  of  natural 
history,  physics,  and  technology,  in  his  advanced  course.  All 
these  are  good  in  their  way,  but  such  as  I  saw  tried  seemed  to 
depend  for  their  efficacy  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  school, 
and  to  be  better  or  worse  as  the  child  found  means  to  apply  his 
newly  acquired  powers  of  perception,  to  observe  for  himseli* 
Of  an  the  plans,  when  the  school  is  rightly  situated  for  it,  a  ref^ 
rence  to  nature  produces  the  best  training  of  the  heart,  as  wdl 
as  the  mind  of  the  child.  It  would  be  impossible  to  present, 
here,  even  extracts  from  the  numerous  works  which  contaia 
the  methods  employed  in  these  exercises.  I  trust,  however, 
that  the  board  will  have  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  similar 
ones  in  our  own  institution,  and  that  they  will  consider  the 
power  to  carry  them  out  an  important  qualification  for  a 
teacher  in  the  elementary  department  of  the  Girard  College. 

The  Bible  history  and  religious  instruction  next  referred  to,  are 
principally  given  orally,  the  morals  of  the  Bible  and  the  events 
which  it  describes,  being  put  into  such  a  form  that  when  the 
sacred  book  itself,  at  a  later  day,  comes  into  the  child's  hands, 
he  is  prepared  to  read  it  with  proper  interest  This  plan  is  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  that  which  employs  it  as  the  b^inner's 
horn-book,  and  from  which,  I  feel  bound  to  say,  I  have  never 
seen  any  good  result 

I  cannot  enter  into  details  in  regard  to  all  the  branches,  but 
must  be  satisfied  with  noticing  two  which  are  here  taught  par- 
ticularly well,  namely,  reading  and  writing,  and  geography. 

The  reading  and  writing  are  taught  at  the  same  time,  accord- 
ing to  the  method  of  Harnisch,  developed  by  Scholtz.  The 
child  makes  a  letter  on  his  slate,  after  a  copy  upon  the  black- 
board, and  is  taught  to  name  it  The  German  language  hav- 
ing a  fixed  sound  for  each  letter,  when  the  sound  of  the  letter 
has  been  learned,  not  its  common  arbitrary  name,  but  the 
sound  which  it  has  in  composition,  the  pupil  has  made  some 
progress  towards  knowing  how  to  form  combinations,  which 
is  the  next  step,  the  vowels  being  placed  alternately  before  and 
after  the  consonant  These  combinations  are  first  written  on 
the  slate,  and  then  pronounced.    The  next  exercise  consists  in 

14 
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placing  a  vowel  between  two  consonants,  which  is  followed 
by  other  simple  combinations.  These  being  classified  by  care- 
ful study,  the  child  is  soon  able  to  compose  simple  sentences, 
in  which  his  ideas  are  developed,  so  that  the  mechanical  opera- 
tion of  writing  and  of  reading  is  interspersed  with  intellectual 
exercise.  In  this  the  talent  of  the  teacher  is  strikingly  exhibited, 
and  a  prescribed  routine  of  instruction  would  fail  in  its  object 
The  written  letters  being  once  learned,  the  next  step  is  with 
the  printed,  and  a  reading  book  is  not  introduced  until  the  child 
has  felt  the  necessity  of  it  in  his  further  progress.  It  is  then  a 
relief,  and  not  a  task. 

I  saw,  here,  a  class  which  had  been  under  instruction  for 
only  nine  months,  the  pupils  of  which  wrote  short  sentences 
very  legibly  in  a  hand  of  medium  size,  spelled  them  correctly, 
and  read  them  distinctly. 

This  method  of  learning  to  read  is,  in  a  great  degree,  inap- 
plicable to  our  language,  in  which  the  vowel  sounds  are  so 
numerous ;  but  the  union  of  reading  and  writing  may  have  its 
advantages.  The  characters  of  the  ordinary  German  writing 
are  composed  of  very  different  forms  from  those  of  our  round 
hand,  and  which  are  more  simple,  and,  in  general,  angular; 
hence  no  considerable  dexterity  of  hand  is  required  to  trace 
the  letters,  and  only  a  brief  practice  in  elementary  forms  is  re- 
quired. I  saw  classes  of  children  of  ten  and  eleven  years  old,  at 
Zurich,  who,  by  being  constantly  practised  in  this  method  from 
their  earliest  instruction,  had  acquired  a  very  striking  facility 
of  expressing  their  ideas  clearly  and  correctly  in  writing.  The 
method  produces  a  facility  of  composition,  in  writing,  as  that  of 
Jacotot  does  a  fluency  in  speaking.  The  orphans  entering  at 
ten  years  of  age,  do  not,  in  general,  pass  through  this  class. 

The  geographical  instruction,  founded  upon  the  method  of 
Pestalozzi,  proceeds  on  strictly  inductive  principles,  and  is  an 
example  of  how  much  may  be  done  by  making  the  pupil  pro- 
ceed from  the  known  to  the  unknown.  The  following  was  the 
course  of  a  recitation  which  I  attended  on  the  subject  The 
teacher  drew,  first,  from  the  knowledge  of  the  pupils  of  different 
objects  or  bodies,  a  definition  of  the  term  body,  then  led  them 
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to  define  extension,  dimensions,  &C.9  and  thus  furnished  them 
ideas  of  space.  Sunrise  and  sunset  were  used  for  establishing 
the  position  of  the  cardinal  points,  and  that  of  the  class-room 
was  determined  in  reference  to  these.  Then  commencing  with 
home,  with  a  map  of  the  city  of  Halle,  they  gave  an  account 
of  its  localities,  and  the  history  connected  with  them.  Widen- 
ing hence  in  circles,  the  natural  and  political  features  of  the  sur- 
rounding district  were  described,  always  indicating  the  real 
directions  of  places,  &c.  The  pupil  thus  grasps  every  step  of 
geographical  knowledge;  begins  with  his. own  house,  rambles 
through  his  own  town,  makes  excursions  in  its  neighbourhood^ 
sets  out  on  his  travels  through  his  fatherland,  visits  foreiga 
parts,  sees  what  is  worth  seeing  in  the  natural  and  artificial 
state  of  the  country,  finally  learns  the  relation  of  its  parts  and 
of  the  whole  to  other  worlds,  and  thus  the  interest  is  kept  up 
from  the  first  to  the  last  The  reverse  method  I  compared 
with  this  over  and  over  again;  some  teachers  have  found  this 
tedious,  others  have  mixed  the  two  systems,  but,  judging  by 
the  comparative  results,  I  give  this  method  greatly  the  prefer- 
ence over  others,  as  not  only  teaching  geography,  and  connect- 
ing history  with  it,  but  enlarging  the  general  intelligence,  while  it 
improves  the  memory.  In  the  upper  classes,  the  pupils  use  maps 
without  names,  and  draw  maps  on  the  board,  marking  localities, 
&C.  At  other  times,  the  places  are  indicated  by  one  pupil,  and 
named  by  another,  with  other  variations  of  exercise.  In  the 
lower  classes,  the  responses  were  frequently  repeated  by  the 
whole  class,  and  in  the  upper  classes  the  instruction  was  more 
addressed  to  individuals.  With  all  the  inherent  merits  of  this 
method,  I  have  seen  it  wholly  marred  by  a  dull  teacher. 

The  inductive  method  applied  to  any  branch  of  knowledge 
requires  time,  patience,  and  some  skill  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 
The  routine  method,  or  positive  teaching,  is  much  easier  to  the 
instructor.  The  former  at  every  step  unfolds  the  mind,  the  latter 
frequently  ovcrburthens  it.  If  the  positive  knowledge  acquired  by 
the  first  is  entirely  lost,  the  habit  of  thinking  remains,  while,  if  ac- 
qoired  by  the  second  there  is  nothing  left  unless  some  improvement 
of  memory,  and  general  development  of  the  reasoning  powers. 
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A  pupil  who  has  properly  improved  the  advantages  of  this 
school,  will  have  acquired  a  reasonable  knowledge  of  the  Ger- 
man language,  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  of  geogra- 
phy and  general  history,  will  be  familiar  with  the  history, 
morals,  and  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  and  his  general  mental  and 
moral  development  will  be  such  as  befits  his  age.  If  espe- 
cially industrious  or  apt,  he  will  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
beginning  Latin  and  French,  and  if  he  prove  to  have  a  facility 
in  language,  will  be  transferred  to  the  Latin  school.  It  would 
seem  that,  if  he  have  a  peculiar  disposition  for  mathematical 
studies,  he  should  be  sent  to  the  real  school*  to  prepare  him 
for  one  of  the  higher  mechanical  callings;  but  no  arrangement 
of  this  kind  yet  exists.  There  are,  indeed,  some  obstacles  to  it, 
as  for  example  the  difficulty  he  will  find  of  a  support  before  he 
receives  employment  in  one  of  these  higher  callmgs,  the  neces- 
sity for  patronage,  capital,  &c.  None,  however,  I  believe  are 
insurmountable.  If  he  should  have  had  this  advantage,  on  reach- 
ing seventeen  years  of  age  he  would  have  added  to  his'  stock 
of  knowledge — 

Further  acquaintance  with  German  and  French.  Latin  and 
English  if  required,  though  not  regularly  taught 

History  and  geography. 

Natural  history.    Mathematics. 

Practical  arithmetic.    Physics  and  chemistry. 

Religion-t 

Improved  writing,  and  drawing. 

The  Latin  school,  into  which  the  more  intelligent  pupil  now 
actually  enters,  conforms  to  the  general  plan  of  the  Prussian 
gymnasia  or  grammar  schools,  which  will  be  more  fully  des- 


*  Tbia  scfaool  u  desired  to  complete  the  education  of  those  intended  for 
"'•hopkeepera,  higher  tradee,  economists,  military  men,  architects,  or  foresters, 
and  especially  for  those  callin|r8  for  which  a  learned  course  is  not  neoessaiy.** 
This  real  school  has  only  been  added  to  the  other  institations  since  1835.  It  has 
fivedanes. 

t  The  eight  branches  just  named,  beginning  with  history  and  ending  with 
religion,  are  classed  in  the  programme  as  **  sciences.**  The  school-money  for  the 
year  is  twehre  tbalers,  equal  to  about  nine  dollars! 
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cribed  hereafter.  This  gymnasium  has  six  classes,  divided 
each  into  two  parts,  and  forming  a  connected  series  of  instruc- 
tion, one  part  being  six  months  behind  the  other,  except  that 
the  pupils  of  the  two  parts  are  sometimes-  assembled  to  listen 
to  the  same  lecture. 

The  branches  studied  are:  Religious  instruction,  Latin, 
Greek,  French,  mathematics,  elements  of  physics,  history,  psy- 
cology,  and  logic.  Poetry  and  rhetoric,  and  Hebrew  or  Eng- 
lish, as  the  student  may  desire. 

The  degrees  to  which  they  are  carried,  the  preparation  being 
ibr  the  university,  may  be  known  from  the  studies  of  the  first 
division  of  the  highest  or  first  class. 

1.  ReHgion.  Christian  morals  from  Niemeyer's  Manual,  for 
the  upper  classes  of  the  "higher  schools.  Explanation  (by  lec- 
ture) of  the  references  to  the  New  Testament  in  Greek,  <&c. 
2.  Latin.  (By  lecture.)  Introduction  to  the  development  of  rhe- 
toric among  the  Greeks.  Cic.  de.  Orat  Extempore  exercises 
from  translations  of  prose  and  poetry,  &c.  Lecture  on  Horace's 
Epistles,  two  books.  Satires,  one  book.  History  of  poetry 
among  the  Romans.  Life  of  Horace.  Review  of  odes.  3.  Greek. 
(Lectures.)  Life  of  Demosthenes,  and  selected  orations,  Phih'p- 
pics,  for  peace,  &c.  Written  exercises  from  Euripides.  Sopho- 
cles. (Antigone,  CEIdip.  Colon.)  Introduction  (by  lecture)  to  the 
rise  of  the  Greek  tragedy,  the  arrangements  of  the  stage,  &c. 
Extempore  reading  of  selections  from  the  Iliad.  (All  these  lec- 
tures in  Latin.)  4.  Hebrew.  Joshua.  Psalms,  69  to  72.  Jonas.  Joel, 
Ist  and  2d,  with  analysis.  Written  exercises.  lectures  on  Psalms 
1  to  18,  analytically.  Hebrew  syntax.  Selections  from  transla- 
tions of  the  New  Testament  into  Hebrew.  5.  German.  Poetry 
and  rhetoric,  by  examples.  Prose  and  poetical  exercises. 
Directions  for  private  reading.  6.  French.  Voltaire's  Brutus  and 
Zaire.  Exercises  in  style.  7.  English^  (a  choice  of  this  language 
or  Hebrew)  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  8.  Mathematics.  Progressions. 
Combinations.  Logarithms.  Binomial  theorem.  Plane  trigo- 
nometry. Elements  of  physics.  9.  History  of  the  middle  ages, 
from  Schmidt's  Iconography  of  the  history  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  later  times.    10.  Psycology  and  logic. 
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The  lectures  alluded  to,  throughout,  are  rather  informal  ex- 
planations, generally  extempore,  by  the  professors,  and  of  which 
the  students  usually  take  notes.  They  are,  in  the  case  of  the 
classics,  mostly  analytical,  critical,  and  historical  The  elements 
of  physics  are  such  a  general  view  of  the  subject  as  can  be  had 
by  the  aid  of  a  few  simple  mathematical  principles.  The  psy- 
cology  is  that  of  observation  (empirical  so  called)  now  so  po- 
pular in  the  German  and  French  schools.  It  must  be  evident 
that  if  the  pupil  arrive  at  a  proficiency  in  such  courses,  he  can- 
not be  said  to  have  commenced  the  study  of  the  learned  lan- 
guages too  late  in  life,  and  yet  his  first  lesson  of  Latin  grammar 
has  been  begun  at  nearly  thirteen  years  of  age. 

The  following  is  the  order  of  the  day,  by  which  these  various 
arrangements  are  carried  out,  divided  into  two  columns,  one 
showing  the  occupations  of  the  older,  the  other  those  of  the 
younger  boys. 


Tke  Elder  Boys. 

Rise  at  half  past  four  in 
summer,  half  past  five  in  win- 
ter, wash  and  go  to  study  un- 
til seven  o'clock. 

Breakfast  at  seven,  and  have 
recreation  until  eight 

Are  in  school  from  eight,  to 
eleven. 

Have  an  hour  of  drawing, 
or  mutual  instruction!  on  two 
days  in  the  week. 

Dine  at  twelve. 

Are  at  liberty  to  occupy 
themselves  on  the  farm  or  in 
the  garden  until  two,  P.  M., 
or  are  free  until  one,  and  have 
a  drawing  lesson  of  an  hour, 
according  to  the  season.  On 
Saturday  change  their  linen. 


TTie  Younger  Boys. 

Rise  at  five  in  summer,  and 
quarter  past  five  in  winter. 
Brush  their  shoes  and  wash. 

Breakfast  at  seveut  and 
study  until  eight 

Are  in  school  from  eight  to 
eleven. 

Study  until  twelve,  except 
those  intended  for  the  classi- 
cal school,  who  take  a  Latin 
lesson. 

Dine  at  twelve. 

Brush  their  clothes,  and,  on 
Saturday,  change  their  linen. 
In  general,  are  free  four  days, 
and  take  a  drawing  lesson  two 
days,  from  one  to  two.  A  few 
learn  French  two  days  in  the 
week. 
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Are  in  school  four  days  and 
at  study  two  days  in  the  week, 
until  four,  P.  M. 

Receive,  at  four,  a  piece  of 
bread,  and  may  engage  in 
work  in  the  garden  or  farm  un- 
til five,  and  on  Wednesdays  and 
Saturdays,  in  winter,  study. 

Study  from  five  to  seven 
two  days,  from  five  to  six 
two  other  days,  and  occupy 
the  remaining  time  with  a 
singing  lesson.  Walk  on  two 
other  days  in  summer. 

In  winter  study,  except  twice 
a  week  a  singing  lesson  of  an 
hoar. 

Supper  at  seven. 

Are  allowed  to  work  in  the 
field  from  seven  to  nine  in 
summer,  and  play  in  the  house 
firom  seven  to  eight,  and  are 
occupied  in  mutual  instruction 
from  eight  to  nine  in  winter. 

Study  from  nine  to  ten. 


Are  in  school  four  days  in 
the  week,  or  walking  with  the 
tutors  two  days  until  four, 
P.M. 

Receive  a  luncheon  of  bread 
at  four,  and  play  in  the  yard ; 
on  Saturday  walk  until  five. 

Study  two  days,  and  receive 
singing  lessons  four  days  in 
the  week  from  five  to  seven. 

Supper  at  seven. 

Play  in  summer  out  of  doors, 
in  winter,  in-doors,  until  eight 
Voluntary  occupation  and 
prayers. 

The  fourth  class  goes  to  bed 
at  nine. 

The  third  class  studies  until 
ten. 


As  all  the  particulars  of  this  distribution  of  time  have  been 
carefully  studied  by  the  directors  of  this  institution,  and  in  the 
true  spirit,  it  merits  especial  attention.  In  passing  it  briefly 
in  review,  I  would  call  attention,  first,  to  the  portions  of  the 
day  devoted  to  occupation,  recreation,  and  domestic  duties. 
These  are,  in  summer,  about  seventeen  and  a-half  hours,  and 
in  winter  sixteen  and  a-half  for  the  upper  classes,  leaving  but 
six  and  a-half  in  the  former,  and  seven  and  a-half  in  the  lat- 
ter to  sleep.  I  confess  that  both  allotments  seem  to  me 
entirely  too  small  for  boys  about  twelve  years  of  age;  and,  in- 
deed, such  as  would  scarcely  be  adapted  to  the  average  of  full 
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grown  men.  The  allowance  is  so  small,  compared  with  that 
of  every  other  institution,  that,  had  I  not  derived  the  information 
from  the  director  himself,  I  should  conclude  there  was  some 
mistake  in  the  matter.  The  younger  boys  have  an  additional 
time  for  sleep,  the  youngest  having  an  hour  and  a-half,  nearly, 
more  than  the  eldest,  and  the  other  three  classes  about  half  an 
hour  more.  The  general  arrangement  is  highly  judicious,  but 
it  seems  to  me  doubtful  whether  so  great  a  difierence  is  neces- 
sary between  boys  of  ten  and  fourteen.  For  the  purpose  of  com- 
parison of  this  and  the  other  heads  of  my  remarks  with  other 
schools,  I  have  placed  in  the  Appendix,  No.  YIIL,  a  table  con- 
taining an  abstract  of  the  orders  of  the  day  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal schools  which  are  described  in  this  Report 

Next,  in  regard  to  the  distribution  of  the  day  into  time  for 
study,  for  regular  school  duties,  for  the  extra  school  duties,  for 
play,  and  for  domestic  concerns,  the  amount  of  time  devoted 
to  each  for  the  elder  boys  stands  thus,  on  the  general  average. 
For  study  and  school  in  winter  nearly  eleven  hours,  in  summer 
nearly  ten  and  a-half;  for  play  and  domestic  occupations,  in 
winter,  about  five  and  a-half  hours,  and  in  summer,  about 
seven  hours,  the  amout  of  hours  employed  in  study  and  school 
exercises  being  nearly  equal  in  winter,  and  about  in  the  pro- 
portion of  four  to  five  in  summer.  With  the  German  plan,  in 
which  so  much  of  the  instruction  is  communicated  orally,  and 
at  this  age  of  the  pupils,  these  proportions  are,  probably,  quite 
just  and  consistent  with  a  high  intellectual  development  That 
the  development  should  be  of  the  higher  order,  will  appear  by 
comparing  the  number  of  hours  occupied  in  intellectual  exer- 
cises in  this  school,  with  the  allotment  in  the  others,  as  shown 
in  the  table  already  referred  to. 

In  relation  to  the  succession  of  work  and  play,  there  are 
the  following  arrangements.  In  summer,  in  the  evening,  th^re 
are  three  hours  of  study,  and  in  winter  four;  in  the  former  case, 
two  hours  of  recreation  out  of  doors,  and  in  the  latter,  one 
within  doors.  There  is,  further,  time  for  preparation  for  the 
day's  lessons,  in  the  morning,  of  which  an  hour  is  set  apart  for  this 
purpose.    Two  hours  are  passed,  also,  before  school,  in  domes- 
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tic  duties,  some  of  which  give  bodily  exercise.  The  school 
then  continues  for  three  hours*  in  summer,  with  an  extra  hour 
devoted  to  drawing  or  mutual  instruction,  and  four  hours  in 
winter.  There  are  two  hours  of  recreation,  then  two  hours 
of  school,  and  again  an  hour  of  recreation,  before  the  evening 
study.  This  succession  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  very  judicious. 
An  improvement,  however,  suggests  itself,  that  there  should  be 
brief  intervals  of  out  of  door  relaxation  between  the  school 
hours.  It  is  true  that  this  would  be  difficult,  though  not  impos- 
sible, at  Halle,  where  several  schools  open  upon  the  same  court 
On  Wednesday  and  Saturday  there  is  no  school  in  the  after- 
noon, and  the  pupils  walk  out  under  the  charge  of  their  tutors. 

In  regard  to  the  younger  boys,  the  arrangement,  except  in 
the  time  of  rising,  is  not  materially  different,  until  after  the 
morning  school  at  eleven,  when,  only  a  selected  number  of 
them,  have  one  hour  of  instruction  until  twelve.  From  twelve 
until  two,  on  two  days  of  the  week,  some  of  the  boys  learn 
French,  and  all  of  them  drawing,  and  on  two  other  days  they 
are  free.  This  may  be  considered  as  an  additional  school  hour 
to  those  of  the  elder  boys,  but  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  in- 
struction is  communicated,  in  great  part,  orally  to  the  younger 
boys,  and  hence  they  require  fewer  hours  of  preparation  and 
more  of  recitation.  On  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  they  walk 
from  two  to  four,  instead  of  studying  as  the  elder  boys  do  in 
the  half-holiday,  and  study  from  five  to  seven,  while  the  others 
are  out.  They  have  four  hours  more  of  lessons  in  vocal  music 
than  the  elder  boys.  For  all  but  the  lowest  class  there  is  an 
hour  of  study,  from  nine  to  ten.  The  attention  which  has  been 
paid  to  the  minuti®  of  these  arrangements,  shows  itself  every 
where.  The  director  has  the  power  to  carry  into  execution  as 
soon  as  he  is  satisfied  of  the  propriety  of  a  measure,  and  changes 
and  modifications  may  be  made  imipediately,  whenever  circum- 
stances indicate  their  necessity. 

Tlie  Sunday  order  of  the  day  is  the  following:  From  rising 
until  seven  o'clock  household  duties,  from  seven  to  eight  study, 
from  eight  to  nine  voluntary  occupation,  from  nine  to  ten 
prayers  in  the  common  hall,  from  ten  to  twelve  voluntary  oc- 
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cupation^  from  twelve  to  two  liberty  to  go  into  the  garden, 
from  two  to  four  study,  from  four  to  seven  voluntary  occupa- 
tions, and  visits  in  the  town,  from  seven  to  nine  in  the  garden. 
It  would  seem  that  there  is  a  very  scanty  supply  of  religious 
instruction,  but  the  school  plan  shows  that  this  forms  a  part  of 
the  every  day  duty  of  the  school,  and  that  thus  it  is  mingled 
with  all  the  other  exercises.  The  Sunday  occupations,  however 
inappropriate  they  would  be  deemed  in  an  institution  of  Great 
Britain  or  the  United  States,  conform  to  the  tone  of  religious 
sentiment  of  the  country,  and  hence  I  do  not  consider  them  a 
proper  subject  for  comment  or  objection,  in  connexion  with  a 
single  institution.  The  whole  subject  must  excite  much  re- 
flection. 


MILITARY  ORPHAN.HOUSES  AT  POTSDAM  AND  ANNABUR6. 

These  are  both  establishments  for  soldiers'  children,  and  in- 
tended to  train  them  for  the  service  as^  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers. I  present  the  first  to  the  notice  of  the  board  on  account 
of  its  well  arranged  system  of  physical  education,  discipline,  and 
police,  from  which,  though  its  object  is  different  from  ours, 
some  useful  hints  may  be  drawn,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
strict  conformity  of  means  to  ends.  I  am  induced  to  lay  be- 
fore the  board  the  plan  of  uistruction  pursued  in  the  second, 
because,  the  school  has  recently  been  re-organized  under  the 
direction  of  one  of  the  most  able  and  experienced  teachers  of 
Prussia;  from  a  visit  to  whose  school  for  teachers,  and  the  es- 
tablishments connected  with  it,  I  derived  much  instruction,  and 
from  whose  experience  and  judgment  this  sketch  of  the  organi- 
zation of  an  elementary  and  middle  school  results.*  I  did  not 
visit  the  school,  which  was  out  of  my  general  route,  because, 
having  been  but  recently  re-organized  on  that  plan,  there  was 
no  new  experience  to  be  gathered  in  regard  to  its  working. 


*  I  am  indebted,  for  a  mannacript  copy  of  the  excellent  regulations  of  thia 
■cbool,  to  the  kindness  of  its  author,  Dr.  Hamisch,  director  of  the  aeminary  lor 
teachers  at  Weissenfels,  in  Prussia. 
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MILITARY  (mPHAN.HOUSE  AT  FOTBDAM. 

BiMlory,  Buildings^  and  General  GovemmenL  This  institution 
was  founded  in  1724,  by  Frederick  William  the  First  of  Prussia. 
The  reputation  of  Franke's  Foundations  induced  this  monarch 
to  rival  the  benevolence  of  the  clergyman,  and  to  establish  on 
a  scale  proportioned  to  his  greater  means,  a  house  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  orphans  of  his  soldiers.  While,  however,  the  re- 
cipients of  Franke's  bounty  are  free  to  choose  their  career  in 
after  life,  and  only  so  far  bound  to  the  institution,  as  a  sense  of 
gratitude  may  prompt,  the  youth  who  passes  through  the  Mili- 
tary Orphan-house  of  Potsdam,  must  enter  the  military  service 
for  twelve  years.  Three  of  these,  indeed,  are  the  term  of  service 
of  every  citizen,  and  I  believe  the  three  years  in  the  non-comr 
missioned  (Peers'  school  are  now  counted  as  part  of  the 
twelve,  and  thus  the  actual  number  of  extra  years  of  service  is 
reduced  to  six.  The  institution  began  with  one  hundred  and 
■eventy-nine  children,  both  girls  and  boys  being  received;  this 
arrangement  continued  until  a  few  years  since,  when  the  fprhf 
school  was  removed  from  Potsdam,  and  the  establishment  at  pre- 
sent is  for  male  pupils  only.  There  are  between  three  and  four 
hundred  in  the  elementary  or  boys'  department.  In  the  early 
history  oS  the  orphan-house  two  attempts  are  recorded  to  in- 
troduce manual  labour,  as  a  profitable  speculation;  neither  of 
which  appears,  however,  to  have  succeeded.  The  first  of  these, 
the  mandacture  of  Brabant  lace,  was  introduced  in  1743,  and 
after  various  modifications  of  the  mode  of  appljnng  the  labour 
of  the  children,  it  was  finally  abandoned  in  1795.  In  1744,  the 
culture  of  silk  was  introduced  extensively  throughout  the  king- 
dom, and  especially  enjoined  at  the  orphan-houses ;  but  this  at- 
tempt was  not  more  successful  in  the  end  than  the  other,  and 
the  culture  is  not  kept  up  in  this  institution. 

The  present  spacious  buildings  were  chiefly  constructed  un- 
der the  reign  of  the  founder  and  of  Frederick  the  Great  Ad- 
ditions have,  however,  been  made  from  time  to  time  since,  and 
the  whole  plan  is  hardly  yet  completed.  The  institution  may 
be  considered  as  divided  into  three  departments  or  schools;  an 
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elementary  school,*  a  trade  school,  and  a  music  school  The 
buildings  for  the  elementary  school  are  erected  about  a  spacious 
court,  "which  serves  as  an  exercising  and  play-ground.  On  the 
ground  floor  are  the  refectory,  in  which  all  the  youth  from  the 
different  schools  composing  the  institution,  meet  three  times  a 
day,  and  the  study  and  play-rooms,  lavatory,  &c.  The  study- 
rooms  form  a  long  range,  and  when  the  doors  of  communicap 
tion  are  opened,  one  teacher  can  superintend  the  whole  of  the 
classes.  The  arrangement  of  the  lavatory  is  defective,  the  boys 
washing  together  in  a  large  stone  trough.  The  school-rooms 
are  on  the  first  and  second  floors,  and  are  calculated  for  divi- 
sions of  forty  boys  each.  There  are  six  dormitories,  furnished 
with  wooden  or  iron  bedsteads,  the  latter  having  been  more 
recently  introduced,  and  found  to  answer  well.  The  bedding 
consists  of  a  straw  bed  beneath  and  a  mattress  of  hair  abova 
Each  dormitory  is  superintended  by  a  teacher,  who  sleeps  at 
one  end  of  it  There  are  also  dwelling  rooms  for  the  teachers, 
officers,  &c.,  and  in  the  court  a  very  large  wash-house,  with  a 
drying-room  above  it 

The  buildings  occupied  by  the  trade  and  music  schools  are 
separated  by  a  street  from  the  others,  and  with  the  dwellings  of 
the  officers,  a  room  for  gymnastic  exercises,  and  musical  prac- 
tice, and  the  workshops,  form  a  second  immense  series  of  struc- 
tures. The  infirmary  is  near  to  them,  and  is  under  a  separate 
direction;  subordinate,  however,  to  the  general  executive  body. 
It  is  divided  into  rooms  assigned  to  patients  suffering  from  dif- 
ferent complaints.  A  schoolmaster  gives  instruction  to  the  con- 
valescent The  arrangements  in  the  dormitories  of  the  trades' 
school,  are  similar  to  those  used  in  the  army,  and  the  superin- 
tendence and  discipline  are  strictly  military. 

The  part  of  the  building  occupied  by  the  music-school,  con- 
tains separate  rooms  for  practising  by  individuals,  class-rooms, 
and  dormitories.  There  are  rooms  in  the  main  pile  for  the 
meetings  of  teachers,  for  a  small  library,  &c. 


*  The  literal  traiulation  of  the  title  of  this  echool  is  the  boys*  houee,  (das  Kna- 
benhava.) 
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The  executive  board  of  this  school  depends  partly  on  tlie 
ministry  of  war,  and  partly  on  that  of  public  instruction;  the 
former,  however,  is  the  controlling  authority.  Under  this 
board  is  the  military  superintendent,  or  director,  to  whom  the 
chaplain,  the  secretaries,  the  economist,  the  military  superin- 
tendent of  the  day,  the  teachers,  commandants  of  companies, 
the  inspectors  of  the  trades'  and  music  school,  and  other 
officers,  are  directly  responsible.  The  clergyman  is  the  super- 
intendent of  the  elementary  school,  and  has  a  general  charge 
of  all  the  intellectual  and  religious  instruction. 

AdmUsion.  The  orphan  children  of  soldiers  are  received  for 
maintenance,  at  any  age,  by  the  authorities  of  the  establishment, 
but  if  under  six  years,  are  boarded  with  their  friends  or  others 
until  six,  and  then  admitted  into  the  house  at  Potsdam;  they 
remain  there  until  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  and,  if  of 
sound  constitution,  are  transferred  to  the  trade,  or  to  the  music 
school,  where  they  remain  four  years,  and  whence  they  pass, 
if  their  conduct  has  been  good,  to  the  school  for  non-commis- 
ffioned  officers.  I  have  never  seen  a  body  of  young  men  all  so 
well  physically  developed  as  the  pupils  of  the  trade  school,  a 
result  produced  by  constant  attention  to  their  education  on  this 
point  Children  who  are  not  healthy,  or  who  have  failed  in  the 
elementary  school,  are  apprenticed  at  fourteen,  and  the  institu- 
tion ceases  to  have  the  charge  of  them. 

EdtLCcUicn,  In  the  Elementary  Schooif  the  usual  branches 
taught  in  the  common  schools  of  Prussia  are  pursued,  including 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  the  German  language,  geography, 
drawing,  religious  instruction,  and  a  little  natural  history.  The 
boys  are  divided  into  four  classes,  according  to  their  profi- 
ciency, and  all  the  classes  below  the  first  are  subdivided  into 
two  sections,  each  being  under  the  charge  of  a  teacher,  and 
having  a  separate  recitation  room.  These  sections  contain 
about  forty  pupils  each.  A  monitor  of  order  from  among  the 
pupils,  has  charge  of  a  section  on  entering  and  leaving  the 
school-room,  and  renders  such  service  as  the  master  requires 
during  the  lesson;  he  is  assisted  by  one  of  the  class  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  books,  slates,  and  other  implements  of  instruc- 
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tion.  The  teachers  keep  each  a  roll,  upon  which  the  charac- 
ter of  the  recitation  and  conduct  of  the  pupils  is  entered,  and 
which  is  examined  weekly  by  the  chaplain,  and  submitted  to 
the  board  of  teachers  at  their  meetings.  No  youth,  who  is  be- 
low a  certain  grade  upon  this  roll,  is  permitted  to  enter  the 
trades'  school.  There  are  about  five  hours  of  instruction  on 
four  days  of  the  week,  and  about  twenty-three  in  the  whole 
week.  The  holidays  are,  a  week  at  Easter,  four  dajrs  at 
Michaelmas,  a  fortnight  in  the  latter  half  of  July,  and  from  the 
twenty-third  of  December  to  the  second  of  January.  For 
those  who  have  no  friends  to  go  to,  the  Christmas  festivities 
are  kept  up  in  the  school,  as  in  the  private  families  of  the 
country. 

The  board  of  teachers  meet  once  every  fortnight,  and  the 
director,  or  his  substitute,  or  the  chaplain,  presides.  At  thdr 
meetings,  all  matters  relating  to  instruction  and  discipline  are 
discussed. 

The  form  of  the  discipline  of  the  school  is  military,  but  a 
spirit  of  mildness  tempers  it,  suiting  it  to  the  age  of  the  pupils. 
The  boys,  in  general,  are  divided  into  four  companies,  each  of 
which  has  a  commandant,*  who  has  charge  of  the  instruction 
in  military  exerciser,  and  ranks  with  the  teachers  of  the  schooL 
These  companies  form  a  battalion,  and  are  drilled  without  arms, 
and  inspected  by  the  director,  or  an  officer  appointed  by  him. 
In  turn  the  commandants  of  companies,  acting  as  officers  of 
the  day,  have  general  charge  of  the  military  and  police  duties. 
Two  of  the  teachers,  also,  in  turn,  act  as  inspectors  of  the 
day,  and  have  the  general  superintendence  of  the  pupils  in  study 
and  recreation  hours,  in  the  duties  of  personal  police,  at  meals, 
and  in  the  dormitories,  relieving  each  other  at  diflerent  parts  of 
the  day.  They  are  co-ordinate  in  authority  with  the  officer 
of  the  day,  and  he  is  expected  to  relieve  and  aid  them  in  the 
maintenance  of  order.  These  officers  report  immediately  to 
the  director. 

The  four  companies  are  subdivided  into  sections  of  eleven* 

*  A  non-eommiflBioned  effioer  of  tbe  higheit  grade. 
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over  each  of  which  one  of  the  boys  is  placed,  with  the  Utle  of 
overseer,  or  corporal,  and  ha  is  responsible  for  the  good  order  of 
his  section,  and  may  be  assisted  in  his  duties  by  one  chosen  from 
it  From  among  these  corporals  one  is  selected  for  the  general 
control  and  superintendence  of  the  others,  and  marches  the 
company  to  the  lavatory,  to  meals,  to  the  dormitory,  &c.,  being 
responsible  for  them  whenever  they  are  collected  as  a  com* 
pany.  The  boys  composing  a  section  are  placed  at  meals  upon 
the  same  side  of  the  table  with  the  corporal  who  has  charge  of 
them.  The  younger  pupils  do  not  join  these  companies  at 
once,  but  are  kept  together  in  a  division  which  is  under  female 
superintendence,  has  a  separate  overseer,  and  is  under  dilSer- 
ent  regulations  as  to  rising,  going  to  bed,  and  other  particulars 
of  discipline  and  police  from  the  elder  pupils. 

All  the  duties  of  domestic  and  personal  police,  and  some  of 
those  of  domestic  economy,  are  performed  by  the  boys  enrolled 
in  the  four  companies.  They  clean  their  own  shoes,  brush  their 
own  clothes,  attend  to  the  police  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
building,  serve  the  meals,  and  make  their  beds.  That  the  vari* 
ous  duties  may  be  attended  to  in  an  orderly  way,  there  are,  be* 
sides  those  already  spoken  of,  special  overseers  appointed  among 
the  pupils,  who  have  general  charge  of  them  while  engaged 
in  certain  duties,  and  of  particular  localities.  Thus  there  is  an 
overseer  of  the  room  where  the  clothes  and  shoes  are  kept, 
who  has  charge  of  the  exchange  of  the  Sunday  for  week-day 
dress,  and  vice  versa ;  an  overseer  of  the  room  where  the  shoes 
are  brushed  and  blacked;  an  overseer  of  the  lavatorv;  four 
superintendents  of  cleanliness,  who  direct  the  pupils  while  wash- 
ing and  combing  their  hair ;  one  of  hair  cutting;  two  of  serving 
the  table,  who  have  charge  of  a  detail  of  thirty  pupils,  who 
serve  and  clear  the  tables  and  clean  the  knives  and  forks;  one, 
of  the  manual  labour  classes;  one,  of  the  sick  in  the  hospital; 
one,  of  those  who  are  unwell,  and  must  report  to  the  physician; 
one,  of  the  lights;  one,  to  prevent  the  passing  of  bounds;  one  of 
the  pupils  who  sing  the  liturgy  in  the  church;  one  to  conduct 
the  pupils,  whose  shoes  require  repairs,  to  the  shoemaker;  be- 
sides, those  for  the  classes  and  the  younger  boys,  already  men- 
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tioned,  and  a  few  others.  I  make  this  enumeration  in  order  to 
show  the  minuteness  of  the  arrangements  for  police  and  disci- 
pline, and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  conducted  by  the  pupils 
themselves.  The  selections  for  appointments  are  made  by  the 
teachers  and  officers,  and  submitted  to  the  chaplain  and  direc- 
tor for  their  approbation.  A  part  of  the  pupils  employed  as 
superintendents  receive  small  pecuniary  allowances,  and  aU 
enjoy  many  privileges. 

Some  of  the  pupils,  who  are  found  to  have  a  taste  for  music,, 
receive  special  lessons,  and  are  employed,  when  sufficiently  pro- 
ficient, to  give  the  signals  for  the  different  duties  of  the  day. 
Eight  pupils  are  thus  selected  to  be  taught  the  bugle  and  fife, 
and  twelve  the  drum. 

In  regard  to  conduct,  the  pupils  are  divided  into  four  grades, 
according  to  the  reports  of  the  teachers  and  officers,  a  revision 
of  the  classification  taking  place  every  quarter,  and  the  director 
having,  in  the  mean  time,  the  power  to  displace  a  pupil  in  a 
case  of  emergency.  The  first  class  grade  is  composed  of  pu- 
pils distinguished  for  unvarying  good  conduct,  and  on  holidays 
its  members  are  allowed  to  leave  the  orphan-house  alone  to 
make  small  purchases  at  discretion,  and  are  neither  subject  to 
corporal  punishment  nor  to  the  stoppage  of  their  meals.  The 
second  class  is  composed  also  of  meritorious  pupils,  but  of  a 
lower  grade  of  conduct  than  the  first;  they  are  permitted  to 
leave  the  school  sometimes,  but  not  so  often  as  the  others,  and 
are  generally  under  supervision.  From  these  two  grades  only, 
the  superintendents  or  overseers  are  taken.  Pupils  of  the  third 
grade  stand  between  those  who  are  decidedly  good  or  bad,  and 
are  treated  accordingly.  They  are  the  last  who  are  permitted 
to  pass  from  the  elementary  to  the  trades*  school,  on  completing 
their  course  in  the  former.  Those  of  the  fourth,  or  lowest  grade, 
are  kept  ccmstantly  under  supervision,  have  no  allowances,  no 
leaves  of  absence,  are  separated,  when  possible,  from  the  rest 
of  the  pupils,  and  are  even  punished  by  an  inferior  diet  There 
were  very  few  pupils  in  this  grade  when  I  visited  the  institu- 
tion, in  1837-8,  which  was  justly  considered  as  an  indication 
of  its  good  condition. 
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The  health  of  the  pupils  is  promoted  by  frequent  bodily  ex- 
ercise,  and,  when  the  weather  permits,  in  the  open  air.  Thus 
they  have  regular  gymnastic  exercises  four  times  a  week,  are 
drilled  by  companies  four  times,  and  by  battalion  twice  a  week, 
take  frequent  walks,  and,  in  summer,  bathe  every  day.  The 
regular  manual  labour  in  this  department  of  the  school  is  con- 
fined to  knitting  and  tailoring.  The  gymnastic  exercises  are 
conducted  by  two  teachers,  each  taking  charge  of  one  of  the 
companies,  of  which  two  attend  the  lesson  at  the  same  time, 
and  assisted  by  pupils  selected  from  among  the  most  proficient 
in  the  exercises.  There  are  two  swimming  lessons  given  to 
each  company,  in  summer,  every  week.  In  the  ordinary  divi- 
sion of  the  day,  in  summer,  between  two  and  three  hours  are 
allowed  for  manual  labour,  the  same  for  recreation,  two  hours 
for  exercise,  and  nearly  eight  for  sleep. 

Their  clothing  is  a  neat  uniform  jacket  of  blue  cloth,  of  a 
military  fashion,  gray  or  white  pantaloons  for  the  winter,  and 
a  brown  linen  jacket  and  white  linen  pantaloons  for  the  sum- 
mer, and  their  oflicers  are  distinguished  by  badges  similar  to 
those  worn  in  service.  The  diet  is  rather  generous,  (see  the 
table.  Appendix,  No.  VII.,)  and,  besides  the  three  regular  meals, 
bread  is  served  to  them  as  a  luncheon  in  the  morning  and  after- 
noon intervals.  The  mortality  was,  in  1831,  but  one  in  two 
hundred  and  twenty-three  in  the  whole  institution. 

An  opportunity  is  given  to  those  who  are  to  pass  into  the 
trades'  school,  to  ascertain  the  trade  which  they  may  wish  to 
follow,  by  a  trial  during  the  last  year  of  the  elementary  course. 

The  order  of  the  day,  with  merely  slight  variations  during 
four  days  of  the  week,  in  summer,  is  as  follows :  The  pupils 
rise  at  a  quarter  before  five  o'clock,  and  proceed  by  companies 
to  the  lavatory,  two  companies  occupying  it  at  once  and  alter- 
nating, the  other  two  being,  meanwhile,  engaged  in  cleaning 
their  shoes.  Wash  and  comb  their  hair.  At  half  past  five  the 
boys  detailed  to  serve  the  meals  proceed  to  the  refectory  under 
their  two  superintendents.  At  a  quarter  before  six  the  bugle 
sounds,  and  the  companies  assemble,  by  sections,  in  the  court- 
yard.    Morning  prayers  and  breakfast.   Those  who  are  slightly 

16 
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sick  report  to  the  physician.  At  a  quarter  before  seveo,  the 
boys  assemble  according  to  classes,  and  at  seven  are  marched 
to  the  school-rooms.  At  a  quarter  before  nine  a  luncheon  of 
bread  is  served  out  to  them.  School  closes  at  eleven,  and  the 
pupils  are  free  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  Dinner  at  about 
a  quarter  before  twelve.  The  pupils  brush  their  clothes,  and  are 
inspected  by  the  officer  of  the  day.  From  a  quarter  past  one 
to  half  past  two,  review  the  morning  lessons  in  school.  From 
a  quarter  to  three  until  five,  are  occupied  with  manual  labour 
in  the  work-rooms.  Part  of  the  pupils  receive  instruction  in 
music,  and  the  first  and  second  classes  in  drawing;  a  stated 
number  take  a  swimming  lesson;  the  drummers,  fifers,  and 
buglers  also  have  a  lesson.  A  luncheon  of  bread  is  distributed. 
One  of  the  companies  is  at  drill,  one  at  gymnastics,  and  the 
other  pupils  bathing  or  walking  until  seven.  Evening  prayers 
in  the  refectory,  and  supper.  Wash,  and  have  recreation  until 
nine,  when  they  retire.  The  younger  pupils  retire  at  half  past 
eight 

In  winter,  the  different  occupations  of  the  day  are  each 
one  hour  later  than  in  summer,  until  half  past  two,  when  the 
hour  of  review  of  the  lessons  is  omitted,  and  the  exercises,  as 
far  as  appropriate  to  the  season,  follow  in  the  same  order  as 
in  summer,  until  half  past  five,  at  which  hour  the  pupils  go  to 
the  school-room,  and  remain  until  a  quarter  before  seven. 

On  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  an  hour  in  the  morning  is  de- 
voted to  religious  instruction,  the  other  lessons  being  omitted, 
except  the  physical  exercises  on  Wednesday.  Stated  days  and 
periods  of  the  day  are  assigned  for  the  exchange  of  the  week-day 
clothes  for  those  of  Sunday,  for  taking  clothes  or  shoes  requir* 
ing  repairs  to  the  tailor  or  shoemaker  of  the  establishment,  for 
hair-cutting  and  combing,  for  washing  the  neck  and  shoulders^ 
the  feet,  and  for  other  minute  matters  not  necessary  to  be  here 
presented,  since  a  sufficiently  correct  idea  of  the  order  and 
exactness  of  the  arrangements  may  be  formed  from  the  speci- 
men of  the  order  of  the  day  already  given. 

Trade  SchooL  The  object  of  this  school  is,  in  part,  to  econo- 
mise the  funds  of  the  institution,  by  making  within  its  walls 
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articles  of  clothing  required  for  the  pupils,  but  more  to  secure 
the  acquisition,  not  only  of  general  mechanical  dexterity,  but 
of  a  trade,  which  may  serve  to  increase  their  emoluments  when 
they  enter  the  military  service.  There  are,  at  present,  one  hun- 
dred and  four  pupils  in  the  class. 

In  order  to  pass  into  the  trades'  school  from  the  elementary 
division,  the  pupil  must  have  reached  at  least  the  second  class, 
have  been  above  the  fourth  grade  in  conduct,  be  between  four- 
teen and  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  of  a  bodily  constitution  fitting 
him  for  the  military  service.  The  course  lasts  three  years. 
The  school  has  a  special  inspector,  or  superintendent,  who  is 
responsible  to  the  director  of  the  whole  institution,  or,  in  fact, 
to  his  substitute,  who  has  special  charge  of  this  and  of  the  niu- 
fic  school 

The  difierent  trades  now  taught  here  are  those  of  blacksmiths, 
saddlers,  tailors,*  shoemakers,  and  lithographers.  The  last 
named  has  but  seven  pupils  admissible  to  its  school,  and  the  next 
to  the  last  forty-four.  These  numbers  depend  upon  the  demand 
for  the  occupation  subsequent  to  leaving  the  establishment,  the 
space  required  for  the  operations  of  the  trade,  the  difficulty  of 
teaching,  &c  As  each  pupil  is  in  general  permitted,  on  ad- 
vising with  the  inspector,  to  choose  his  employment,  it  some- 
times happens  that  boys  are  sent  into  the  town  to  learn  a  trade 
not  taught  in  the  schooL  Changes  of  occupation  are  very  rare, 
but  are  sometimes  permitted.  The  blacksmiths  are  principally 
engaged  in  the  repairs  of  arms,  the  saddlers  make  the  caps  and 
accoutrements,  dec.  used  in  the  house,  the  tailors  all  the  uniforms, 
the  shoemakers  supply  not  only  this  orphan-house,  but  that  of 
the  girls  with  shoes,  and  the  lithographers  are  occupied  in  copy- 
ing forms  for  the  school  or  war  department,  manuals,  Sec. 
They  work  about  seven  hours  a  day,  under  the  superintendence 
of  master  workmen  from  the  town. 

An  hour  of  each  day  is  spent  in  gymnastic  or  military  exer- 
cises in  the  open  air  in  summer,  and  in  winter  in  the  large  room 


*  At  Uiii  trade  the  pupils  were  leated  upon  a  fbnn,  or  beneh,  around  a  circa. 
lar  taUe,  and  not,  aa  with  na,  in  a  eonatrained  position  upon  a  table. 
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before  spoken  of.  The  military  exercises,  besides  the  ordinary 
onesy  comprise  some  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Prussian  service. 
The  usual  exercises  of  gymnastics  are  introduced,  omitting  any 
which  seem  to  have  a  tendency  towards  the  tricks  of  the 
mountebank.  A  manual,  compiled  from  Jahn  and  Eiselin,*  is 
the  guide  of  the  teachers.  For  instruction  in  these  exercises, 
the  whole  school  is  divided  into  two  parts,  and  each  again  into 
squads,  so  that  the  teacher  need  have  but  twelve  to  fourteen 
under  his  charge.  Non-commissioned  officers  are  the  under 
teachers,  and  in  turn  are  superintended  by  higher  teachers,  and 
by  an  inspector. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  to  these  well  regulated  and  per- 
severingly  continued  exercises  it  is,  in  great  part,  due  that  the 
physical  development  of  these  youths  is,  on  the  average,  so  per- 
fect. Judicious  recreation,  a  proper  diet  and  clothing,  great 
cleanliness,  a  proper  number  of  hours  of  work,  of  instruction 
and  sleep,  no  doubt,  are  necessary,  each  and  all  in  their  degree, 
but  great  influence  must  be  besides  allowed  to  the  gymnastic 
exercises. 

The  pupils  have  two  hours  of  instruction  during  the  day,  in- 
tended to  keep  up  their  knowledge  of  the  branches  taught  in 
the  elementary  school,  rather  than  to  teach  new  ones.  Military 
drawing  is,  however,  added  to  theu*  former  acquisitions. 

When  not  in  the  shops,  nor  in  school,  nor  at  exercise,  they 
are  superintended  by  non-commissioned  officers.  The  disci- 
pline in  this  school  is  military  in  spirit,  as  well  as  in  details,  and 
altogether  adapted  as  a  preparation  to  the  life  which  they  are 
to  lead  after  leaving  it 

Music  School  Those-pupils  who  have  manifested  a  decided 
musical  talent  in  the  lower  school,  are  here  instructed  thoroughly 
in  the  theory  and  practice  of  music.  The  object  is  to  supply 
musicians  to  the  regimental  bands.  These  pupils  have  a  separate 
superintendence  from  those  of  the  other  schools,  and  diflerent 


*  Mr.  Kid,  the  saperintendent  of  this  department,  has  not  only  adopted  the 
new  ezerciaes  of  Eluelin,  of  Berlin,  but  has  made  some  very  jadicioos  improve- 
ments upon  them. 
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Jiours  of  exercise  aDd  duty.  They  keep  up  the  knowledge  ac- 
quired in  the  elementary  school,  as  is  done  in  the  trades'  school. 
There  are  about  forty  pupils  in  the  classes. 

MILITARY  ORPHAN-HOUSE  AT  ANNABURG. 

The  course  of  instruction  is  divided  into  two  parts,  one  an 
elementary  course,  consisting  of  religious  instruction,  arithmetic, 
the  mother  tongue,  singing,  writing,  and  exercises  of  induction, 
taught  in  four  classes,  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fourteen. 
The  other,  a  higher  course,  taught  in  three  classes,  and  between 
the  fifteenth  and  eighteenth  years  of  age  of  the  pupils.  In  or- 
der to  rise  to  the  place  of  a  non-commissioned  officer,  the  pupil 
must  have  gone  through  at  least  the  lowest  of  the  classes  of  the 
higher  school  The  subjects  of  instruction  in  this  school  are : 
religious  instruction,  arithmetic,  singing,  the  German  language, 
calligraphy,  geography  and  history,  algebra,  geometry,  trigo- 
nometry, and  drawing. 

The  courses  in  the  different  branches  are  arranged  as  fol- 
lows: 


Fust.  Religious  Inttruction, 

LOWXR  SCHOOL. 

VII  ClaflB.  BiUe  stories,  psalms  and  hymns,  appropriate  to  the  season.  Four 
boors  per  week. 

VI  Class.  Histories  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  portions  of  the  history 
of  the  Christian  church,  catechism.    Four  hours  per  week. 

V  Class.  Reading  and  explanation  of  the  Bible,  and  of  its  arrangement.  The 
gospel  and  historical  works  are  selected,  and  the  history  is  connected  with  the 
geography  of  the  Holy  Land.    Catechism.    Five  hours. 

IV  Class.  Doctrines  of  the  Lutheran  church,  taught  by  Luther's  Catechism. 
Fife  hoars, 

UPPER  SCHOOL. 

m  Class.    Moral  instruction,  duties  to  God  and  man.    Three  hours. 

II  Claaa  Reading  the  Bible  with  comments,  the  pupils  making  abstracts. 
Tliree  hours. 

I  Class.  (Two  years.)  The  first  year  a  repetition  of  Luther's  Catechism. 
Tlie  second,  a  history  of  the  Christian  dispensation.    Three  hours. 

Every  ebws  commits  verses  from  the  Bible  to  memory. 

Sboon  D.  Ariikmetic.    Mental  and  written  arithmetic  are  taught  together,  that 
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the  readinetf  afforded  by  the  one,  and  the  aceuracj  of  the  other,  may  both  be 
cultivated. 

LOWKE  SCHOOL. 

VII  Class.    The  four  ^ound-rules,  with  three  places  of  fig:ures  mentally.    Ap- 
plication to  qaestions  in  weights  and  measures.    Three  hours. 

VI  Class.    The  same  rules  extended.    Three  hours. 

V  Class.    Fractions,  with  applications  to  weights  and  measures.    Three  honn. 
IV  Class.    Proportions.    Three  hours. 

upm  scHooz. 

III  Class.  The  applications  of  proportions  to  questions  of  weight,  strength, 
Talue,  time,  and  general  quantity.    Two  hours. 

II  Class.    Exercises  in  practical  algebra.    Two  hours. 

I  Class.  Review  of  the  course.  First  year,  practical  operatioiia.  Seooiid, 
theory  of  arithmetical  processes.    Two  hours. 

Third.  Vocal  Mune. 

LOWER  SCHOOL. 

VII  &  VI  Classes.  Praetioe  of  songs,  adapted  to  youth  of  a  eheeriU,  aerioosia 
military,  or  religious  cast,  with  one  part.    Two  hours. 

V  SlIV  Classes.  Choral  and  other  songs,  with  the  different  parts.  Elements 
of  music.    Two  hours. 

DrPKR  SCHOOL. 

Ill,  II,  d&  I  Classes.  More  difficult  choral  pieces.  Theoretical  instruction 
continued.  One  hour.  There  is,  besides,  instruction  given  to  a  select  choir,  in- 
tended to  conduct  the  vocal  exercises  of  the  church. 

Fourth.  Reading,  In  the  lower  classes,  a  readiness  in  reading,  and  in  the 
higher,  the  style  of  reading,  is  attended  to  especially.  Pieces  learned  previously, 
by  heart,  are  recited. 

LOWER  SCHOOL. 

VII  Class.    A  good  pronunciation,  and  some  facility  in  reading.    Six  hours. 
VI  Class.    Readiness  in  reading,  and  repeating  the  substance  of  what  has  been 
read.    Familiar  illustrations.    Five  hours. 

V  Class.  Reading  some  work  in  reference  to  knowledge  usefhl  in  common 
life.    Four  hours. 

IV  Class.    Reading,  with  attention  to  emphasis.    Four  hours. 

VPPKR  SCHOOL. 

III  Class.  Reading  the  Bible  and  Sacred  Melodies,  with  the  view  to  correct 
reading  in  this  kind  of  composition.    Two  hours. 

II  Class.    Reading  various  selected  works,  in  and  out  of  the  class. 

I  Class.    Reading  continued,  and  recitations  f^om  works  previously  read. 


Fifth.  Orihografhy  and  Writing.  These  may  be  taught  together  in  the  same 
way  as  mental  and  written  arithmetic ;  the  teacher  is,  however,  at  liberty  to  fol- 
low his  own  metliod. 
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u>fnnMnooL. 
VII  daaa.    Copjing  on  slatet  ftmn  the  black-botrd.    Four  boon. 
VI  Clan.    CopjvDg  on  paper,  from  the  board,  and  from  books.    Four  hoora. 

V  Gaaa.  Writing  from  copy-slipa,  from  books,  or  from  dictation.  (Practice 
in  spelling  and  writing).    Four  hoars. 

IV  Class.    Similar  exerdaes  continiied.    Foot  hours. 

UFPKR  SCHOOL. 

in  ChflB.    Copying  osefol  papers,  such  as  registers,  accounts,  contracts,  Slc 
Two  hours. 

II  Class.  Callxgraphj,  with  Roman  as  well  as  German  letters,  practice  in  or- 
thography,  reading  of  letters  and  documents  in  Tarious  handwritings.  Two 
hours. 

I  Class.  Copying  papers  relating  to  the  management  of  the  institution,  as  a 
pnu^tical  introduction  to  business.    One  hour. 

Sons.  Viiefitl  Kntneiedgt  taugki  by  induction. 

LOWXa  SCHOOL. 

Vn  Class.  The  pupils  give  their  ideas,  verbally,  of  surrounding  objects  of  tlie 
most  simple  kind,  of  the  commonest  productions  of  nature  and  art.  Conyersa. 
tioiis  relating  to  them.  Drawing  the  most  simple  mathematical  figures  on  ths 
alate.    Three  hours. 

VI  Class.  Descriptions  of  animals  and  plants,  the  former  in  the  winter,  the 
latter  in  the  summer  term.  Written  remarks  on  these,  serving  to  afford  exer- 
ciae  in  the  formation  of  phrases  and  in  orthography.    Four  hours. 

V  Cbss.  The  most  essential  parts  of  physics  and  natural  history,  the  pupils 
taking  notes  of  the  lessons.    Four  hours. 

IV  Class.  Compositions  on  various  subjects.  Letters  relating  to  civil  and 
military  aflairs.    Four  hours. 

urrsa  school. 

in  Claaa.    History  of  Prussia  and  drawing  of  maps.    Four  hours. 

n  Class.  General  geography,  particularly  that  of  Europe.  Passing  from 
physical  to  political  geography.  Civil  geography  in  connexion  with  the  former. 
Five  hoars. 

I  Class.  Universal  history.  One  year  is  devoted  to  ancient  and  one  to  mo- 
dem history.    Selections  are  made  of  the  more  important  parts  of  history.    Five 


The  reoMdning  studies  only  belong  to  the  higher  schooL 

SsvniTB.  Oerman  Orammar  and  Style. 

vrm  SCHOOL. 

in  Class.     Logical  and  grammatical  construction  of  the  German  language 
taught 

U  Class.    Uiom  of  the  Unguage.    CompositioHa  on  military  subjects,  with 
aqweial  rsfeiaiioe  to  oorrectness  of  grammar. 
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I  QaM.    Acquaintance  with  the  best  writera.    Exerciaea  of  compoaitioo  on 
■ubjecta  taken  from  history. 

Eighth.  Geometry, 

UPFia  SCHOOL. 

Ill  Class.    Teaching  the  names  and  properties  of  mathematical  figures  by  in- 
duction, in  connexion  with  drawing. 

II  Class.    Equations,  with  application  to  problems  of  common  life. 

I  Class.    £Ilements  of  trigonometry. 

Ninth.  Dramng, 

UPPER  SCHOOL. 

III  Class.    Drawings  from  common  objects,  varying  the  positions,  &e. 

II  Class.    Copying  flowers,  or  drawings  of  implements. 

I  Class.    Architectural  drawing  with  instruments,  drawings  of  furniture,  dte. 

I  have  allowed  myself  to  present  this  extended  programme, 
because  it  conveys,  in  as  brief  a  compass  as  possible,  excellent 
ideas  of  the  succession  of  courses  in  an  elementary  school,  and 
in  a  technical  or  trade  school,  for  such  the  higher  school  must 
be  considered.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  main  purpose 
is  the  preparation  of  youth  for  the  military  service,  and  hence 
that  the  wants  of  the  service  are  especially  consulted.  Another 
fact  must  be  remembered,  namely,  that  this  is  a  Lutheran  school, 
and  therefore  the  religious  instruction  is  adapted  to  the  parti* 
cular  views  of  that  church.  The  course  of  morals  of  the  third 
class,  I  must  say,  however,  seems  to  me  out  of  its  place,  for 
although  our  duties  to  God  and  our  neighbour  are  of  course 
best  learned  from  his  Word,  yet  their  inculcation  by  precept 
and  example  cannot  commence  too  early. 

In  the  arithmetical  course,  the  union  of  mental  and  written 
arithmetic  is  absolutely  essential.  The  gradation  appears  to  me 
good,  and  the  application  to  questions  of  common  life  gives  a 
zest  to  such  studies,  attainable  in  no  other  way.  The  theory  of 
arithmetical  processes,  however,  should  accompany  or  follow 
more  nearly  their  practical  acquisition.  Indeed,  if  they  are 
taught  as  they  ought  to  be,  by  induction,  the  theory  goes  with 
the  practice. 

If  the  youth  at  Annaburg  take  the  same  pleasure  in  the 
exercises  of  song,  from  the  elements  to  the  completion  of  the 
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masical  course,  as  those  of  the  school  actually  superintended 
by  the  author  of  this  project,  the  success  will  be  complete. 

The  connexion  of  orthography  and  writing,  especially  if 
combined  with  early  reading,  is  natural. 

The  exercises  of  induction,  which  in  the  lower  classes  are  well 
drawn  out,  deviate  from  the  appropriate  track  in  the  fourth  clasSy 
and  in  the  geographical  and  historical  courses  do  not  return  to 
it  The  system  in  both  these  branches  is  rather  synthetical  than 
inductive.  There  is  a  great  temptation  to  break  away  from  this 
method,  into  that  of  giving  positive  instruction,  from  the  appa* 
renily  greater  rapidity  of  progress  of  the  pupil;  some  teachers 
have  abandoned  it  altogether,  as  too  slow,  though  ultimately 
to  their  cost,  as  appeared  to  me  in  cases  where  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  comparing  the  results. 

The  writing  is  preceded  by  an  introduction  course  of  draw* 
ing,  which  might  with  excellent  effect  be  so  extended  as  to 
branch  out  into  complete  courses  of  drawing  and  writing. 

As  this  plan  results  from  an  extended  experience,  the  number 
of  hours  of  instruction,  per  week,  necessary  to  secure  the  results, 
is  an  important  datum,  and  as  such  I  have  retained  it,  whenever 
it  was  inserted  in  the  original  programme. 


CTVIL  ORPHAN-HOUSE  AT  POTSDAM,  AND  ORPHAN-HOUSE  AT 

LITTLE  GLIENCKE. 

Besides  the  Military  Orphan-house  at  Potsdam,  there  are  two 
other  orphan-houses  at  and  near  the  city,  the  general  arrange- 
ments of  which  I  propose  here  to  describe.  From  their  limited 
number  of  pupils,  and  other  peculiarities,  they  will  not  require 
a  full  discussion. 

The  founder  of  both  these  interesting  establishments  is  coun- 
sellor Von  Tiirk,  whose  enlightened  benevolence,  aided  by  the 
means  of  his  friends,  has  furnished  homes  and  education,  in  one 
of  these  establishments,  for  the  sons  of  deceased  physicians, 
clergymen,  &c.,  and  in  the  other,  for  the  orphans  of  country 
Bcboolmasters,  and  of  the  inferior  officers  of  government  The 
first,  ealled  the  Civil  Orphan-house  of  Potsdam,  has  twenty-four 

17 
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pupils  under  its  charge,  of  whom  sixteen  reside  in  the  house,  the 
others  being  assisted  at  the  dwellings  of  their  mothers.  The 
pupils  first  enter  the  excellent  burgher  school  of  Potsdam,  and 
when  they  have  reached  its  first  class,  (or  at  between  thirteen 
and  fourteen  years  of  age,)  choose,  according  to  their  disposi- 
tion and  talent,  their  future  course.  According  to  this,  they  pass 
to  the  trade  school,  the  school  for  teachers,  or  the  gymnasium. 
Those  of  ordinary  parts  are  apprenticed  at  fourteen.  A  teacher 
lives  with  them  and  superintends  their  studies. 

Those  who  have  passed  through  the  gymnasium,  are  sup- 
ported at  the  universities  by  foundations.  The  road  is  thus 
opened  to  merit  in  any  direction  in  which  it  may  exhibit  itself. 
The  institution  is  merely  the  home,  and  the  public  schools  af- 
ford to  it,  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  precisely  the  kind  of  instruction 
which  is  required.  The  advantages  here  given  to  particular 
orphans  are,  doubtless,  those  which  our  founder  intended  to  be 
extended  to  all,  and  that  within  the  institution  itself;  an  idea 
requiring  means  no  less  ample  than  those  which  he  has  devoted 
to  it,  to  secure  its  successful  execution. 

In  the  Orphan-house  of  Little  Gliencke,  the  pupils  receive 
such  an  education  as  may  fit  them  for  mechanical  pursuits,  or 
as  introductory  to  the  profession  of  a  teacher  in  the  elementary 
schools  of  Prussia.  Provision  to  receive  a  higher  education 
is  made  for  those  who  distinguish  themselves.  The  pupils  are 
engaged  a  portion  of  each  day  in  manual  labour:  in  summer, 
in  agriculture,  the  rearing  of  mulberry  trees,  and  in  gardening, 
having  also  an  opportunity  to  learn  the  management  of  bees  and 
silk-worms.  In  the  winter,  with  manufactures  of  straw  and 
making  nets,  and  some  of  the  elder  boys  in  joinery  work,  mo- 
delling, and  smithing.  The  number  of  boys  is  only  thirteen, 
so  that  but  one  teacher  is  needed,  who  lives  with  them  con- 
stantly, giving,  himself,  nearly  all  the  instruction.  Counsellor 
Von  Tiirk  takes  a  share  in  some  departments,  to  which  he 
ha9  especially  devoted  himself,  as  for  example  the  connexion 
of  arithmetic  and  geometry.  The  discipline  is  of  the  family 
kind.  The  boys  are  divided  into  classes  of  two,  three,  or  four, 
according  to  their  progress.    The  teacher  now  in  this  school. 
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is  one  of  those  instances  of  ardent  attachment  and  devotion  to 
his  profession,  such  as  are  more  frequently  seen  in  Prussia 
than  in  any  other  country  to  which  my  researches  extended. 

ORPHAN-HOUSE  OF  FRANKFORT  ON  MAINE. 

This  establishment  makes  no  pretensions  to  giving  an  edu- 
cation above  that  intended  to  fit  its  pupils  for  trades,  but  in  the 
means  taken  to  give  them  a  general  mechanical  dexterity,  ap- 
plicable to  their  future  pursuits,  as  well  as  in  the  paternal 
character  of  its  discipline,*  it  is  not  surpassed  by  any  of  the  in- 
stitutions which  I  have  visited.  I  am  satisfied  that  this  idea  of 
the  object  of  manual  labour  may  be  carried  out  to  great  ad« 
vantage  in  our  college,  and  indulge  a  confident  expectation 
that,  by  a  judicious  selection  of  masters,  the  discipline  of  the  in- 
stitution, notwithstanding  its  enlarged  scale,  may  be  as  mild  as 
that  of  the  school  now  under  discussion. 

The  present  buildings  of  the  orphan-house  are  well  situated, 
and  commodiously  arranged,  with  a  neat  garden  in  front,  a 
pretty  chapel  at  one  end  of  the  garden,  and  the  other  buildings 
on  a  long  line  at  right  angles  to  the  front  of  the  chapeL  About 
a  century  ago  the  rights  of  orphans  to  education  from  the  pub- 
lic were  so  little  acknowledged,  that  they  were  ranked  with 
oflfenders,  or  when  better  off  than  this,  with  adult  paupers. 
There  are  many  examples  of  both  those  connexions  in  the  his- 
tory of  European  orphan-houses,  and  the  former  existed  in  the 
case  of  the  Frankfort  establishment,  until  towards  tjie  close  of 
the  last  century,  the  orphan-house  being,  up  to  that  time,  a 
branch  of  the  correction-house.  The  present  establishment 
shows  what  a  great  change  in  public  sentiment  has  taken 
place  since  that  period.  The  buildings  date  from  1839-83. 
The  income  is  derived  in  part  from  landed  and  in  part  from 
funded  property.  It  is  managed  by  twelve  trustees,  usually  se^ 
lected  from  among  the  elder  senators  of  the  city.  Under  these 
is  the  4iead  master,  who  controls  all  the  in-door  afiairs  of  the 

*  nib  ind  tiM  pretent  improred  general  eonditioo  of  the  institotion,  are  d«e 
Id  the  enlishteiied  efibils  ef  the  head  master,  the  Rer.  Mr.  Sohaeflbr. 
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institution,  and  is  responsible  for  its  efficiency.  He  is  re-eli- 
gible every  four  years,  a  tenure  quite  unusual  in  sinnilar  schools, 
but  attended  with  advantages  in  some  points  of  view.  The 
economist  or  steward,  who  is  the  only  officer  allowed  to  be  a 
married  man,  has  charge,  under  the  head  master,  of  providing 
for  the  household.  There  are  two  assistant  teachers,  re-eligible 
every  year. 

The  pupils  are  fatherless  children,  or,  in  certain  cases,  other 
destitute  children  and  foundlings,  the  latter  being  paid  for  by 
the  city.  There  are  in  all  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  children 
at  the  charge  of  the  institution,  of  whom  ninety-five  are  boys, 
and  thirteen  very  young  children,  who  are  boarded  out  of  the 
house.  The  age  of  admission  is  six,  and  that  of  leaving  the 
school  between  fourteen  and  fifteen,  or  after  the  celebration 
of  their  first  communion.  Places  as  apprentices  are  secured 
for  those  who  are  to  leave  the  house,  and  they  remain  under 
its  superintendence  until  the  term  of  apprenticeship  has  ex- 
pired. They  are  then  presented  with  a  suit  of  clothes  and  a 
sum  of  money,  and  their  connexion  with  the  orphan-house 
ceases. 

The  intellectual  education  is  of  the  same  grade,  and  em- 
braces nearly  the  same  subjects,  as  at  Hamburgh;  the  division 
is  here,  however,  into  three  classes,  each  of  which  has  its 
master,  the  head  master  passing  from  class  to  class,  and  hav- 
ing special  charge  of  the  religious  instruction,  and  of  the  exer- 
cises of  induction,  arithmetic,  and  the  elements  of  geometry. 
I  had  occasion  to  hear  a  recitation  of  the  youngest  class  with 
him  in  the  inductive  exercises,  and  to  remark  how  much  more 
difficult  his  task  was  than  that  of  a  teacher  in  the  neighbouring 
Bchool,  who  had  a  class  of  the  same  age  in  the  same  subject;  in 
fact  it  required  considerable  exertion  on  his  part  to  induce  them 
to  exercise  their  reflective  powers  at  all.  As  a  general  rule  in 
Germany,  where  the  temperament  is  less  lively  than  in  England, 
youths  in  this  situation,  many  of  them,  before  entering  these  in- 
stitutions,  friendless,  neglected,  or  ill  used,  require  very  peculiar 
management  to  elicit  their  mental  powers,  and  in  all  the  coun- 
tries which  I  visited,  I  observed  that  boys  thus  situated  are,  in 
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general,  below  the  average  in  animal  spirits,  and  frequently  in 
mental  activity. 

The  assistant  teachers  superintend  the  boys  by  turns  during 
the  hours  when  they  are  not  in  school,  an  arrangement,  of  the 
advantages  of  which  I  have  often  spoken.  These  teachers  are 
re-appointed  every  year,  the  trustees  judging  this  method  more 
advisable  than  any  stipulations  as  to  removal.  In  point  of  fact, 
they  have  generally,  after  a  number  of  years'  service,  I  believe, 
the  offer  of  more  important  situations,  and  their  places  are  sup- 
plied from  the  qualified  pupils  of  the  institution. 

The  discipline,  in  general,  is  addressed  to  the  moral  senti- 
ments and  affections.  No  prizes  are  given  to  stimulate  to  study. 
Keeping  the  boys  from  play  or  work,  requiring  them  to  work 
alone,  admonition,  solitary  confinement,  and,  as  a  last  resort, 
corporeal  chastisement,  are  the  punishments.  The  character 
of  each  pupil  is  studied,  as  far  as  possible,  and  the  means  of 
repression  or  encouragement  are  applied  accordingly. 

A  diary  is  kept  by  each  assistant-teacher,  in  which  he  enters 
not  only  the  progress  of  every  pupil,  and  of  all  the  classes, 
but  such  remarks  on  the  conduct  as  he  may  find  necessary; 
the  head  master  examines  this  diary,  and  confers  with  the  un- 
der masters  from  time  to  time.  There  are,  besides,  regular 
meetings  of  the  teachers  held  every  week,  as  is  usual  in  the 
German  schools,  and  which  serve  not  only  to  inform  the  seve- 
ral masters  of  the  character  and  standing  of  each  pupil,  but  as 
opportunities  for  giving  and  receiving  advice  in  relation  to  me- 
thods of  instruction  or  discipline. 

There  is  one  vacation  in  the  year,  new  year's  day,  on  which 
the  pupils  are  allowed  to  visit  their  friends.  During  two  hours 
on  every  Sunday  afternoon  they  receive  their  friends,  who 
are  provided  with  tickets  for  that  purpose.  There  are  oc- 
casions, however,  of  breaking  through  this  strict  seclusion,  by 
the  occupation  of  the  boys  in  services  connected  with  the 
town,  which  take  them  out  of  the  walls  of  the  institution.* 

*  It  is  an  evidence  of  the  difTerencci  which  prevail  in  regard  to  viewi  of  mo- 
nk, that,  while  with  qb  lotteries  are  abolished,  these  youths  actually  receive  a 
peeoDiary  reward  for  drawing  the  lotteries  of  the  city  of  Frankfort. 
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Besides  the  religious  instruction  in  the  school-room,  the  children 
attend  chapel  once  on  Sunday,  and,  as  the  services  are  Lutheran, 
the  Roman  Catholic  children  are  sent  to  a  chapel  in  the  city. 

The  diet  is  more  generous  than  that  at  Hamburgh,  as  they 
have  meat  for  dinner  three  times  a  week.  In  regard  to  the 
kind  of  food  necessary  for  nourishment,  the  practice  of  the  con- 
tinent, while  it  is  no  example  for  England,  seems  much  more 
applicable  to  our  country,  as  far  as  the  similarity  of  climate  is 
concerned.  Though  our  winters  are  generally  longer,  they  are 
not  more  severe  than  those  of  the  middle  of  Germany,*  while 
our  summers  exceed  theirs  in  heat  The  supply  of  clothing  is 
nearly  the  same  as  at  Hamburgh. 

The  discipline  of  the  dormitories,  wash-house,  during  the 
walks,  &c.,  is  rendered  easier  by  the  division  of  the  pupils  into 
squads  of  twelve,  each  having  a  monitor  at  its  head.  I  am  not 
aware  that  in  any  of  these  institutions  the  plan  adopted  at  the 
London  Orphan-house  has  been  tried,  of  allowing  the  moni« 
tors  to  choose  their  own  divisions;  believing  it  to  be  attended 
with  good  results,  I  was  anxious  to  see  it  further  put  to  the 
test  of  use  under  different  circumstances.  It  is  under  the 
charge  of  these  monitors  that  the  clothes  are  served  out,  and 
the  usual  duties  of  police  executed.  The  dormitories  are  {mpo- 
yided  with  iron  bedsteads,  each  pupil  sleeping  separately.  The 
assistant  masters  occupy  beds  in  the  two  end  dormitories,  hav* 
ing  thus  a  general  superintendence  of  the  pupils  at  night,  as  well 
as  at  rising  and  retiring. 

The  principal  house-work  being  performed  by  the  pupils,  one 
male  and  one  female  servant  only  are  required. 

Besides  the  employment  in  handicraft  work,  two  hours  every 
day,  the  pupils  have  an  hour  of  regular  gymnastic  exercises, 
and  on  Wednesday  they  walk,  or  bathe  in  the  Maine,  according 
to  the  season.  They  also  do  much  of  the  household  work 
which  is  not  appropriate  to  girls,  split  and  pile  the  wood,  &c* 
The  pupils,  though  in  general  healthy  in  appearance,  were  per- 


*  Daring  mj  joarney  in  the  winter  of  1837-^  the  thermometer  wai  reported 
onee  u  low  u  -^  6)^  Fahr^  at  Gotha,  near  the  eentre  of  Germany. 
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ceptibly  less  robust  than  those  of  some  neighbouring  schools. 
I  do  not,  however,  lay  much  stress  on  the  comparison,  as  it 
leaves  out  of  view  many  elements,  as,  for  example,  the  import- 
ant ones  of  the  health  of  the  parents,  and  the  physical  develop- 
ment of  the  children  before  entering,  and  I  was  satisfied  that 
neglect  of  physical  education  could  not  justly  be  imputed  to 
the  institution.  In  sickness,  a  physician  is  called  in,  and  the 
boys  are  transferred  to  the  infirmary. 

The  handicraft  employments  are  well  arranged,  so  as  to 
avoid  two  difficulties— on  the  one  hand,  that  of  forcing  the  in- 
clination of  a  pupil  to  work  which  does  not  suit  him;  and  on 
the  other,  allowing  him  to  acquire  habits  of  unsteadiness  by  go- 
ing from  one  occupation  to  another.  Each  pupil  is  at  liberty 
to  choose  which  of  the  handicrafts  he  will  engage  in  at  the  be- 
ginning of  any  quarter,  but  when  his  choice  is  made,  he  must 
remain  in  this  division  for  three  months  at  least,  unless  special 
reasons  determine  the  master  to  permit  a  change.  The  manual 
occupations  are  making  baskets,  mats,  cord,  turning,  book- 
binding, working  in  iron  and  brass  wire,  shoemaking,  and  tai- 
loring. In  summer,  gardening  is  added  to  the  list  Some  boys 
who  have  a  taste  for  music,  are  afforded  means  of  improving 
it  The  little  boys  are  occupied  in  knitting,  a  very  general  oc- 
cupation in  the  German  schools  for  young  children  of  both 
sexes.  Each  trade  has  its  own  room,  and  its  superintendent 
There  are  regular  instructors  in  those  branches  in  which  the 
teachers  cannot  give  instruction.  The  articles  made  are  none 
of  them  sold,  but  generally  used  in  the  institution. 

The  order  of  the  day  is  as  follows: 

The  elder  boys  rise  at  five  in  summer,  wash  and  dress,  and 
go  to  morning  prayers.  The  younger  boys  rise  at  six.  All 
breakfast  between  six  and  seven.  The  elder  boys  are  occupied 
in  tailoring,  or  cleaning  the  hall,  or  carrying  wood  to  the  kitchen, 
and  other  household  duties,  until  seven.  All  have  instruction 
from  seven  until  ten.  Are  occupied  at  handcrafts  from  ten 
until  twelve.  Dine  at  twelve.  Are  occupied  in  personal  police 
and 'play  from  one  to  two.  In  school  from  two  until  four,  ex- 
cept on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays.  At  four,  have  a  luncheon 
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of  bread.  From  five  to  six,  all  are  preparing  for  the  lessons  of 
the  following  day,  except  twelve,  who  are  occupied  by  turns, 
from  four  to  six,  in  the  tailor's  room.  From  six  to  seven,  gym- 
nastic exercises.  At  seven,  take  supper,  which  is  followed  by 
evening  prayers.  The  younger  boys  retire  at  eight,  and  the 
elder  ones  are,  in  summer,  in  the  garden  until  nine,  and  in  win- 
ter engaged  in  handicrafts. 

In  winter  they  rise  one  hour  later,  but  in  general  the  order 
of  the  day  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  summer. 

By  comparing  the  number  of  hours  employed  in  this  school 
and  at  Hamburgh,  it  will  be  found  that,  generally,  they  agree 
very  well.  In  the  intellectual  education  thus  measured,  this 
school  is  very  little  behind  Hamburgh.  It  has  considerable  ad- 
vantage on  the  score  of  the  occupation  in  trades,  while  the 
other  excels  it  in  the  opportun'uics  for  play  and  the  exercises 
of  gymnastics.  If  we  judged  only  by  the  programme  of  studies 
at  Halle,  Hamburgh,  and  Frankfort,  we  should  place  the  intel- 
lectual education  on  a  par,  except  that  in  Halle  some  few  in  the 
highest  class  study  Latin  and  others  French;  but,  on  examining 
the  number  of  hours  of  occupation,  we  find  four  hours  of  study 
in  Halle  to  one  in  Frankfort,  and  one  hour  more  of  school  ex- 
ercise: this  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  studies  are  pursued 
further,  though  the  same  in  kind,  a  fact  confirmed  by  my  ex- 
amination. The  select  class,  when  it  existed  at  Hamburgh, 
was  probably  on  a  par  with  the  oldest  class  at  Halle.  This 
uniformity  I  believe  to  be  attributable  to  the  comnon  sense 
view  taken  by  the  German  schoolmasters,  who  have  given  the 
impress  to  the  present  system,  of  adapting  means  to  ends.  They 
begin  by  laying  down  the  purpose  of  a  school,  and  then  or- 
ganize it  accordingly,  and  I  believe  the  boys  at  Frankfort  to 
be  quite  as  well  fitted  as  those  at  Halle  for  the  particular  posi- 
tion which  they  are  to  occupy.  When  boys  are  to  be  pushed 
in  their  studies,  so  as  to  select  the  best  to  carry  forward,  then 
the  time  of  study  must  be  increased,  as  at  Halle,  or  a  select 
class  must  be  established,  as  formerly  at  Hamburgh.  It  will  be 
observed  that  in  all  these  schools,  the  interest  of  the  majority 
of  the  boys  is  made  the  regulating  principle  of  the  instruction. 
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DRESDEN. 

This  institution  is  under  the  enlightened  superintendence  of 
the  Minister  of  War  of  Saxony,  and  under  the  immediate  di- 
rectioD  of  a  teacher,*  who  carries  out  the  plan  in  a  thorough 
Way,  both  as  regards  manual  labour  and  instruction.  The  pupils 
are  the  orphan  boys  of  soldiers,  and  are  received  at  an  early  age, 
and  prepared  for  apprenticeship  in  civil  life,  or  for  the  army. 
The  system  is  a  judicious  mixture  of  instruction  and  work;  in 
winter,  at  various  trades  and  family  occupations,  and  in  sum- 
mer, out  of  doors,  in  the  garden  and  fields,  as  well  as  in-doors. 

The  institution  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  borders  of  the 
Saxon  Switzerland,  and  its  accommodations  are  well  adapted 
to  the  purposes  of  the  school. 

The  grade  of  instruction  is  that  of  an  elementary  school,  the 
subjects  being  religious  instruction,  the  German  language,  read- 
ing, arithmetic,  the  elements  of  geometry  and  natural  philoso- 
phy, natural  history,  geography  and  history,  writing,  drawing, 
and  singiug.  A  portion  of  the  classes  were  examined  upon  the 
principal  subjects  of -study  during  my  visit,t  and  specimens  of 
their  writing  and  drawing  were  submitted  for  inspection.  The 
proficiency  of  the  pupils  was  highly  satisfactory. 

The  distribution  of  the  time  which  is  allotted  to  intellectual 
instruction,  during  the  winter  session,  is  given  below.  There 
are  three  classes,  of  which  the  highest  is  called  **  select,"  many 
pupils,  however,  are  apprenticed  to  a  trade,  or  enter  the  army 
as  drummers  or  musicians,  before  reaching  that  grade. 

The  basis  of  their  education  is  moral  and  religious,  and  the 
principal  subjects  in  addition,  are  the  mother  tongue,  and  ma- 
thematics. The  study  of  French  by  the  select  class  is  easily 
explained,  from  the  peculiar  political  position  of  Saxony  io  re- 
ference to  the  rest  of  the  German  states. 


*  Mr.  Bnmii. 

t  For  the  adranUfeoni  opportunity  of  Tiaitin^  thii  lehool  in  hii  eompanjE,  I 
m  in«labted  to  tho  Mintttsr  of  War  of  SAZony*  Lioot.  Oeneral  Von  ZoMchwitt. 
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Table  of  the  distribution  of  study  at  the  School  for  Soldiers*  ChildreD 

at  Struppen,  near  Dresden. 
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2 

28 

30 

26 
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28 

26 

The  distribution  of  instruction  and  labour  is  such»  that  during 
the  week,  in  summer,  each  class  has  from  twenty-six  to  twenty- 
eight  hours  of  instruction,  and  from  twenty  to  twenty-two  of 
manual  labour,  and  during  the  winter,  from  twenty-six  to  thirty 
hours  of  instruction,  and  from  eighteen  to  twenty-one  of  work. 
The  various  trades  and  occupations  within  doors  are  tailoring, 
(making  and  mending  their  own  clothes),  shoemaking  and 
mending,  sawing  and  chopping  wood  for  the  house,  working  in 
pasteboard,  in  straw,  and  in  wood,  making  nets,  filling  mat- 
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tresses,  spinning,  writing  for  the  war  office  and  school,  and 
miscellaneous  house  work.  These  occupations  are  all  carried 
on  regularly,  and  with  a  view  to  defray  a  portion  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  institution;  the  farm  is  worked  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, and  there  is  a  large  dairy  attached  to  it  The  pupils  are 
detailed  for  the  diflerent  duties  every  month,  and  the  regular 
hours  -of  work  are  fixed  by  the  school  programme. 

The  order  of  the  day  in  winter  is  as  follows:  the  pupils  rise 
at  six  o'clock,  wash,  dress,  and  make  their  beds.  At  seven, 
they  attend  prayers,  and  take  their  breakfast  From  eight  to 
twelve,  there  is  instruction  every  week-day,  with  an  intermis- 
mon  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  ten  o'clock  for  recreation  and 
luncheon.  From  twelve  until  two,  they  dine,  have  recreation 
and  gymnastic  exercises.  From  two  until  five,  except  in  the 
cases  of  a  few  pupils,  there  is  manual  labour.  From  five  to  six, 
recreation  and  supper.  From  six  to  eight,  study,  singing  les- 
sons, and  manual  labour.  At  half  past  eight,  prayers,  and  at 
nine  the  classes  retire.  In  summer  they  rise  at  five,  at  half 
past  six  have  prayers,  and  religious  instruction  until  seven. 
Breakfast,  and  have  recreation  until  eight  Are  engaged  in 
school  or  manual  labour  until  twelve,  with  an  intermission  of  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  for  relaxation,  at  tea  Have  recreation, 
gymnastic  exercises,  and  dine  between  twelve  and  two.  Are 
engaged  in  school  or  manual  labour  until  six,  with  an  interval 
at  five  for  recreation,  during  which,  as  in  the  morning,  they 
receive  a  luncheon  of  bread.  On  Wednesday  afternoon,  they 
bathe  in  the  Elbe,  which  is  at  an  easy  walk  from  the  institution. 
About  seven  o'clock  they  sup,  and  then  are  free  until  the  hour 
for  prayers,  towards  nine  o'clocL    At  nine  they  retire. 

The  arrangements  of  the  school  are  military,  the  students 
wear  a  neat  uniform,  and  those  who  are  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  others  at  meals,  in  the  dormitories,  &c.,  are 
distinguished  by  particular  badges.  The  discipline  is  mild. 
The  fare  exceedingly  simple.  In  the  morning,  flour  gruel,  or 
milk  and  bread  is  given  for  breakfiut;  at  noon,  vegetables  for 
dinner,  except  on  one  day  of  the  week  a  milk  gruel.  They  also 
receive  a  piece  of  bread  in  the  intervals  of  recreation,  in  the 
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morniiig  in  winter,  and  both  morning  and  afternoon  in  summer. 
The  appearance  of  the  children  is  healthy. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  several  classes,  in  1837-8,  was, 
in  the  select  class  twenty-six,  in  the  first  class  forty-seven,  and 
in  the  second  class  fifty-one.  Total,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
four.  There  is  a  principal  and  two  assistant  teachers,  besides 
those  for  the  handicrafts.  The  steward  has  charge  of  the  farm, 
and  gives  the  pupils  instruction  in  agriculture. 

ST,  JOHN'S  ORPHAN.HOUSE  AT  PRAGUE. 

This  was  the  best  orphan-house  which  I  visited  in  the  Aus- 
trian dominions,  and  I  give  it  as  containing  some  of  the  peculiar 
arrangements  found  in  southern  Germany. 

History,  Buildingf  and  General  Government  The  institution 
was  founded  in  1773,  after  the  close  of  the  seven  years'  war, 
by  Count  Runigh  and  others,  for  the  maintenance  and  educa* 
tion  of  twenty-five  orphans.  The  funds*  have  been  increased 
by  imperial  grants,  especially  by  those  of  Maria  Theresa,  and 
in  consequence  of  a  fever  of  violent  type  having  broken  out  in 
the  house,  which  was  attributed  to  its  contracted  dimensions, 
that  empress  gave  money  for  erecting  a  more  spacious  one. 
The  present  building  contains  not  only  all  necessary  accommo- 
dations, but  is  better  adapted  to  its  object  than  most  of  the  or- 
phan-houses which  I  have  seen  on  the  continent  It  contains 
large  halls  for  school-rooms  and  studies,  for  dormitories,  and 
for  a  refectory,  for  examinations,  and  dancing  lessons;  also,  a 
chapel  with  a  gallery  for  the  choir,  a  meeting-room  for  the 
trustees,  and  for  the  teachers,  apartments  for  the  teachers,  &c. 

The  establishment  is  administered  by  seven  trustees,  appoint- 
ed by  the  city  of  Prague,  each  of  whom  takes  a  separate  de- 
partment of  it  under  his  superintendence,  the  president  having  a 
general  responsibility.  They  meet  once  a  month  at  the  house, 
for  the  transaction  of  business,  inspect  the  institution  every 
quarter,  and  receive  a  yearly  report  from  the  supermtendent 
who  has  charge  of  all  the  departments.    At  present,  one  of  the 

*  The  income  ii  now  aboat  twonty^ne  thousand  dolUn. 
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teachers  has  been  chosen  to  this  office,  but  continues  also  to 
give  instruction. 

There  are,  besides,  three  teachers,  and  one  assistant,  all  of 
\vhom,  as  weH  as  the  superintendent,  must  be  unmarried.  The 
teachers  hold  monthly  conferences,  to  discuss  the  progress  and 
conduct  of  the  pupils,  a  system  which  cannot  be  too  warmly 
recommended,  as  producing  concert  of  action  in  teachers  of 
the  same  age,  and  improvement  in  younger  ones.  The  eco- 
nomy of  the  house  is  in  charge  of  a  stewardess,  who  receives 
a  fixed  sum  for  the  board  of  each  pupil  and  teacher,  and  has^ 
besides,  a  small  salary  from  the  institution,  with  certain  per- 
quisites. 

Admission^  ^c.  To  be  admitted,  a  child  must  be  fatherless,  the 
son  of  a  citizen  of  Prague,  or  of  one  of  the  inferior  town  officers, 
in  necessitous  circumstances,  and  of  six  years  of  age.  On  appli- 
cation for  admission,  a  certificate  of  the  marriage  of  parents,  of 
baptism,  vaccination,  and  of  having  attended  school,  must  be  pre- 
sented. There  is  no  fixed  age  beyond  which  children  are  not  re- 
ceived, but  in  general  they  are  not  admitted  when  over  twelve 
years.  Special  exceptions  to  these  rules,  particularly  as  regards 
being  the  sons  of  burghers,  have  been  made  in  certain  cases, 
as,  for  example,  in  the  orphans  rendered  so  by  the  cholera. 

When  the  claims  of  several  children  are  considered  equal, 
and  the  number  of  applications  exceed  the  vacancies,  they  are 
obliged  to  draw  for  their  places.  If  it  is  discovered,  after  the 
admission  of  a  child,  that  any  deception  has  been  used,  his 
friends  are  obliged  to  pay  the  expenses  which  have  been  in- 
curred for  his  maintenance,  &c  The  admission  takes  place 
once  a  year,  on  St  John's  day. 

The  pupils  are  retained  until  between  thirteen  and  fourteen 
years  of  age,  and  are  then  apprenticed  by  the  institution.  At 
the  close  of  the  apprenticeship,  they  receive  certain  gratuities. 
As  the  custom  of  paying  apprentice  fees  still  exists  in  Austria, 
and  the  institution  does  not  pay  them,  these  children  are  obliged 
to  serve  for  a  longer  term  than  others,  as  an  equivalent.  The 
master  to  whom  they  are  bound  is  obliged,  if  he  have  fault  to 
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find  with  his  apprentice,  to  report  it  to  the  trustees,  and  in  gene- 
ral cannot  break  the  indenture  without  consulting  them.  No 
regular  provision  is  made  for  the  advancement  of  the  more 
intelligent 

According  to  the  rules  of  the  house,  children  who  are  not 
orphans  may  be  taken  on  the  payment  of  a  certain  sum  an- 
nually. This  practice  prevailed  also  formerly  in  some  of  the 
orphan-houses  of  Switzerland.  It  was  intended  partly  to  bene- 
fit the  funds  of  the  house,  and  partly  to  prevent  that  isolation  ot 
the  orphans  from  society,  which  their  own  friendless  condition 
would  tend  to  produce.  It  has  been  found,  however,  not  to 
work  well.  The  objections  which  appeared  here  were  twofold; 
the  want  of  equality  in  the  pupils  who  were  on  the  charity,  and 
of  those  who  paid,  was  a  source  of  discomfort  to  the  former, 
when  the  pay  pupils  were  numerous,  and  the  guardians  of  bad 
children  frequently  took  advantage  of  this  way  of  educating 
them,  and  thus  the  mass  of  the  school  was  corrupted  by  the 
introduction  of  a  few  immoral  individuals.  The  number  of 
these  pupils  is,  in  consequence,  in  the  course  of  gradual  re- 
duction. 

The  whole  number  of  boys  in  the  house,  in  1887,  was  fifty. 

Education.  The  courses  of  study  here  are  those  of  the  Aus- 
trian model  high-school,  and  consist  of  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, geography,  and  German  and  Bohemian  grammar. 

There  are  three  classes,  the  lowest  of  which,  the  first,  can  be 
passed  through  in  one  year,  and  the  other  two  in  from  two  to 
three  years. 

As  part  of  these  children  speak  the  Bohemian  language  only, 
and  part  the  German,  one  of  the  main  objects  of  instruction  is 
to  produce  an  interchange  of  the  two.  Accuracy  is  not  at- 
tained by  their  intermixture  in  conversation,  for  they  tend  to 
corrupt  each  other's  language  by  introducing  a  different  idiom. 
The  case  is  a  very  different  one  from  that  of  a  single  indi- 
vidual placed  in  a  community  whose  language  he  wishes 
to  acquire,  and  the  result  shows  conclusively  that  this  differ- 
ence is  not  to  be  overlooked  in  determining  how  a  foreign 
language  is  to  be  taught.    The  necessity  for  this  devotion  to 
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language  for  its  own  sake,  limits  very  much  the  intellectual  de- 
velopment of  the  pupils. 

Drawing  is  one  of  the.  courses  in  which  very  great  pains  are 
taken,  and  boys  who  have  chosen  their  intended  occupations, 
are  directed  to  the  kind  of  drawing  judged  most  suitable  for 
them.  This  selection  is  usually  made  about  a  year  before  leav- 
ing the  house,  so  that  some  time  it  afforded  for  special  drawing. 

Music  is  not  taught  in  any  form,  except  to  the  few  who  con- 
stitute the  choir  of  the  chapel ;  neither  is  singing  used  in  the 
school,  which,  to  my  apprehension,  is  an  important  omission. 

The  religious  instruction  of  the  school  is  given,  at  present,  by 
a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman,  one  of  the  trustees,*  who  also 
holds  a  service  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  in  the  chapeL  The 
instruction  consists  of  catechetical  exercises,  Bible  history,  &c. 

The  teachers  have  not  separate  subjects  precisely,  nor  yet 
are  they  confined  to  one  class,  to  which  they  give  instruction 
in  several  branches,  but  a  kind  of  mixed  system  is  in  use,  which 
is  not  very  advantageous.  The  reason  assigned  for  this  is, 
that  as  each  teacher  must  in  turn  superintend  the  study  hours 
of  all  the  classes,  he  must  teach  every  class,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  keep  them  in  due  order.  I  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
result,  and  believe  that  either  system,  would  be  preferable, 
but  that  for  an  elementary  school,  like  this,  the  class  system,  as 
far  as  it  can  be  pursued,  is  the  better.  When  a  teacher  is  tho- 
roughly trained,  for  example,  as  those  who  are  sent  out  by  the 
seminaries  for  teachers  in  northern  Germany,  he  has  more  than 
the  acquirement  requisite  for  such  a  purpose. 

Each  teacher,  in  turn,  is  expected  to  superintend  the  pupils 
from  rising  until  they  are  in  bed,  which  is  an  excellent  ar- 
rangement In  this  he  is  assisted  by  certain  boys,  appointed 
to  the  charge  of  divisions  of  six,  and  who  are  selected  for  this 
purpose  at  the  monthly  conference  of  the  teachers. 

The  rewards  for  conduct  and  progress  are  permissions  to 

*  Pater  Schneider  has  devoted  the  nnall  amount  now  available  as  a  salary  for 
an  ecdesiastic  medng  aa  instructor,  to  create,  by  its  accumulation,  a  fund  for  a 
chaplain.  His  benefits  to  the  institution  cannot,  however,  be  estimated  by  pecu- 
niary measure. 
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visit  friends  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  the  inscription  of  the  pu- 
pil's name  in  a  book  of  honour,  presenting  him  favourably  to 
the  trustees,  appointing  him  to  the  charge  of  others,  and  ren- 
dering him  eligible  to  prizes  at  the  examinations.  These  are 
only  bestowed  in  cases  where  the  conduct  of  a  superintendent 
has  been  irreproachable  for  six  months. 

The  punishments  are  varied  in  reference  to  the  dispositions 
of  individuals,  but  consist  principally  in  abridging  their  plea- 
sures. Corporal  punishment  is  permitted,  but  is  rarely  re- 
sorted to. 

There  are  no  mechanic  arts  taught  in  the  institution,  nor  do 
the  pupils  even  assist  the  workmen,  (tailor  and  shoemaker,) 
who  are  employed  in  the  house.*  They  take  but  little  part  in 
the  police  of  the  establishment,  merely  waiting  on  each  other 
at  meals.  Thus  they  lose  much  good  moral  and  physical  dis- 
cipline. The  gardens  attached  to  the  house  are  rented,  and 
nothing  but  their  play-ground  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  boys. 
Their  exercises  consist  of  gymnastics  and  of  walks  in  sum- 
mer almost  every  day,  and  in  winter,  in  walks  on  Thursday 
and  Sunday,  and  dancing.  Their  health  is  in  general  good,  no 
indisposition  having  occurred  during  the  year  before  my  visit, 
requiring  the  use  of  the  sick-room.  The  clothing  is  ample,  in 
the  ordinary  fashion  of  the  boys  of  the  town,  and  is  changed 
from  winter  to  summer.  They  have  an  out  and  in-door  suit, 
which  are  supplied  as  the  occasion  requires. 

The  diet  is  quite  generous,  resembling  that  of  the  English 
schools,  more  than  those  of  northern  Germany.  They  have 
meat  every  day  but  Friday,  and  in  the  evening  beer,  with 
bread  and  butter.  This  fare  shows  how  local  such  matters 
are,  when  we  find  in  the  south  a  northern  diet  and  beveraga 
Their  food  is  inspected  by  the  superintendent,  and  by  one  of  the 
trustees,  who  attends  from  time  to  time  for  that  purpose.  The 
teachers  dine  in  the  same  hall  with  the  boys,  and,  with  the  stew- 
ardess, superintend  them  at  meals.  The  boys  who  wait  at 
table  receive  a  small  gratuity  for  their  services. 

^  Thera  tre  five  fem«le  fervanti,  betides  a  porter  for  the  home  lerviee. 
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The  provision  for  cleanliness  is,  in  general,  good.  There  is 
a  special  wash-house  for  summer  use,  but  in  winter  they  are 
obliged  to  use  the  school-rooms  for  this  and  other  duties  of 
cleanliness,  which,  it  is  needless  to  say,  is  a  very  bad  arrange- 
ment. The  police  of  the  dormitories  is  good,  and  the  linen  fre- 
quently changed ;  each  boy  has  his  own  bed,  but  the  bedsteads 
are  of  wood,  except  in  the  dormitories  of  the  infirmary,  where 
iron  has  been  introduced,  and  its  advantage  recognised.  A 
teacher  sleeps  in  each  dormitory,  and  a  lamp  is  kept  burning 
through  the  night 

The  order  of  the  day  gives  four  hours  of  study,  four  of  reci- 
tation, three  devoted  to  household  duties,  meals,  &c.,  four  and 
a-half  to  play,  exercise,  and  gymnastics,  and  eight  and  a-half 
to  sleep,  in  the  summer  time.  In  the  winter  they  rise  half  an 
hour  later  than  in  summer. 


19 
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CHAPTER  III. 


NOTICES  OF  THE  ORPHAN-HOUSES  OF  HOLLAND. 

There  are  two  classes  of  Orphan-houses  in  Holland,  the  first 
are  conducted  with  a  view  to  strict  economy  as  the  primary 
consideration,  the  second  are  foundation  establishments,  which 
before  the  French  occupation  were  rich,  and  are,  even  now,  usu- 
ally sufficiently  well  off  to  look  to  higher  considerations  than  those 
of  mere  economy,  and  to  give  those  pupils  who  show  great  in- 
telligence a  better  education  than  ordinary.  Both  classes  of 
these  schools  have  an  interesting  provision  in  the  late  age  to 
which  the  pupils  are  superintended  by  the  establishment,  which 
replaces  the  home  of  the  more  fortunate  child;  and  as  the  mode 
of  carrying  out  the  provision  will  appear  equally  by  selecting 
an  institution  of  either  class,  I  shall  take  for  description  the 
Burgher  Orphan-house  of  Amsterdam,  which  belongs  to  the 
second.  In  charge  of  the  trustees  of  the  orphan-houses  at  Utrecht 
and  the  Hague,  are  certain  foundations  for  educating  young  men 
of  talent,  which  I  shall  describe  in  connexion  with  a  few  re- 
marks on  those  establishments. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  one  country  borrows  very  little 
from  another,  in  regard  to  the  organization  of  such  institu- 
tions, while  similar  ideas  prevail  in  nearly  all  where  parti- 
cular signs  of  nationality  are  exhibited.  They  all  have  a 
tendency,  too,  to  retain  the  organization,  in  every  respect, 
of  a  past  age,  and  when  the  world  around  them  is  changing 
rapidly,  are  left  behind  in  regard  both  to  matters  of  little 
importance,  such  as  dress  and  diet,  and  also  to  the  essen- 
tials of  education.  In  countries  where  education  is  in  a 
state  of  transition,  they  are  in  general  the  last  to  benefit  by 
the  changes,  an  observation  which  will  serve  to  explain  my 
silence  in  regard  to  many  of  the  schools  which  I  visited  with- 
out the  invidiousness  of  special  remark.     My  mission  was 
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rather  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  good,  and  to  place  some 
account  of  their  peculiarities  before  the  Board,  than  to  notice 
all  indiscrlnriinately.  I  have  considered  myself  bound  to  notice 
defects  in  those  described,  where  they  seemed  to  bear  upon 
our  institution,  and  have  treasured  up  mistakes  of  various  kinds, 
as  warnings  to  which  we  may  profitably  turn,  but  I  have  felt 
the  task  of  presenting  either  in  this  Report  an  ungrateful  one,  and 
have  avoided  it  where  I  could  do  so  without  a  violation  of  duty. 

BURGHER  ORPHAN.HOUSE  OF  AMSTERDAM. 

This  establishment  was  founded  in  1520,  by  a  charitable 
lady  (Haasje  Plaas),  who,  during  her  hfctime,  had  educated 
several  orphan  children,  and  at  her  decease  left  a  house  and 
funds  to  continue  this  benevolent  practice.  Subsequent  legacies^ 
by  citizens  of  Amsterdam,  have  increased  the  funds  of  the  in- 
stitution, which  at  present  supports  itself,  without  drawing  upon 
the  resources  either  of  the  city  or  the  state.  There  are  six 
trustees,  or  governors,  who  are  named  by  the  magistrates,  of 
the  city,  and  have  absolute  control  over  the  institution  and  its 
funds.  The  Board  meets  once  a  week,  at  the  house,  and  the 
president  is  charged,  in  the  interim,  with  all  their  duties  and 
powers.    They  report  yearly  to  the  burgomaster  of  the  city. 

The  officers  of  the  establishment  are,  a  director,  who  attends 
to  the  out-door  affairs,  and  to  whom,  when  the  trustees  are  not 
in  session,  the  other  officers  of  the  house  are  responsible.  A 
superintendent,  and  matron  for  the  boys,  and  another  for  the 
girls,  called  in  the  language  of  the  orphan-houses  of  Holland, 
the  father  and  mother  of  the  boys  and  of  the  girls.  The  super- 
intendent of  the  boys  has  charge  of  them  at  all  times,  but  es- 
pecially when  not  in  school;  has  the  power  to  correct  them  at 
discretion,  reporting  the  circumstances  to  the  president  on  his 
daily  visit.  He  makes  a  verbal  report  to  the  trustees  at  their 
weekly  meetings.  The  other  superintendent,  the  steward  of  the 
house,  and  the  two  matrons,  have  charge  of  the  kitchen,  of  the 
clothing,  and  the  domestic  work.  The  arrangement  by  which 
the  boys  are  intrusted  out  of  school  hours  to  an  officer  as  high 
as  a  superintendent,  is  much  better  than  that  of  turning  them 
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over  to  servants,  bot  the  danger  is,  that  the  inspection  comes 
at  last  to  be  really  executed  by  the  latter,  since  the  superintend 
dent  has  many  other  duties  to  attend  to,  and  some  of  which  call 
him  away  from  the  house. 

The  servants  are,  two  nurses  for  the  sick,  one  to  take  care 
of  the  children  below  eleven  years  of  age,  who  are  united  in 
one  building,  and  five  women.  A  baker  is  attached  to  the  es- 
tablishment, receiving  a  salary,  and  a  shoemaker  does  the  work 
of  the  house  on  his  own  account. 

The  buildings  are  very  commodious,  and  so  arranged  as  to 
admit  of  an  entire  separation  of  the  two  sexes  in  the  older  de- 
partment The  neatness  of  Holland  is  too  proverbial  to  require 
remark  on  that  score.  There  is  a  commodious  chapel,  and  the 
boys'  department  has  memorials  of  deceased  pupils  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  after-life,  to  serve  as  a  stimulus  to 
the  present  generation. 

This  institution  was  founded  for  the  children  of  those  who 
had  the  rights  of  citizenship  in  Amsterdam,  and  now  that  these 
rights  are  obsolete,  descendants  of  those  who  formerly  enjoyed 
them  may  claim  the  places,  and  children  of  parents  by  whom 
a  certain  amount  has  been  paid  may  be  admitted.  Children 
who  have  lost  a  parent  have  a  preference  over  others,  and 
those  who  have  lost  both  parents  are  considered  to  have  the 
strongest  claim. 

There  are  three  hundred  and  thirty-nine  pupils  in  the  charge 
of  the  institution;  of  these,  one  hundred  and  fourteen  are  boys 
below  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  instruction  is  on  the  footing 
of  the  elementary  schools  of  Holland,  and  will  be  hereafter  des- 
cribed in  detail.  It  does  not  require  special  notice  here.  The 
teachers  are  selected  as  in  the  other  schools  of  Holland,  by  com* 
petition,  unless  there  is  some  one  whose  abilities  are  sufficiently 
known  to  the  trustees  not  to  make  examination  necessary.  At 
fourteen,  the  boys  are  apprenticed,  or  begin  the  studies  prepa- 
ratory to  sea  service ;  they  are  frequently,  in  the  latter  case, 
drafted  into  th6  army  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  but  always  remain 
"children  of  the  house"  until  they  reach  twenty  years  of  age. 
Those  who  are  apprenticed  return  to  the  house  to  lodge,  and 
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to  receive  instruction  in  the  evening,  and  those  who  go  to  sea, 
come  back  to  the  institution  as  to  a  honie,  at  the  end  of  every 
voyage.     The  superintendent  of  the  boys  is  charged  with  fre- 
quent visits  of  inspection  at  the  houses  where  they  are  appren- 
ticed, during  wliich  he  informs  himself  of  their  conduct  and 
progress.     This  regulation  I  regard  as  much  better  contrived 
than  that  of  the  English  schools,  where  the  boys  are  to  receive 
money  at  certain  stated  periods  during  their  apprenticeship;  so 
loose  a  connexion  being  attended  with  little  advantage.    In  the 
former  case,  the  superintendent  really  supplies  the  place  of  a 
father,  and  the  house  of  a  home  for  the  orphan  child,  who,  in- 
stead of  being  thrown  upon  the  world  at  once,  from  his  state 
of  seclusion,  is  by  degrees  prepared  to  begin  his  solitary  career. 
A  theoretical  objection,  made  sometimes  to  this  course,  is,  that 
these  boys,  acquiring  bad  habits  out  of  doors,  return,  and  may 
communicate  the  infection  to  those  within,  but  there  are  many 
reasons  why  this  result  should  not  take  place.    The  boys  are 
supposed  to  be  well  brought  up,  and  to  return  daily  to  the  fami- 
ly, still  under  superintendence,  the  object  of  which  is  to  prevent 
the  acquisition  of  those  bad  habits  which  they  are  assumed  at 
once  to  have  acquired.    Besides,  they  do  not  mingle  freely  with 
the  pupils  of  the  house;  on  the  contrary,  their  return  is  at  stated 
intervals,  for  fixed  purposes,  needing  no  communication  with 
the  others.     I  took  particular  pains  to  inform  myself  in  the  dif- 
ferent institutions  where  this  practice  prevails  in  the  form  in 
which  I  have  described  it,  and  was  told,  that  it  was  not  pro- 
ductive of  any  bad  results.    I  remember  especially  the  remark 
of  the  superintendent  of  the  Orphan-house  of  the  Reformed 
Church  at  Amsterdam,  that*  if  the  arrangement  gave  much 
more  trouble  than  it  really  did,  he  was  so  well  satisfied  of  its 
good  fruits,  that  he  should  regret  to  see  it  abandoned.    The 
idea  is  a  beautiful  one,  and  I  should  be  most  happy  to  see  it 
fairly  tried  in  our  institution,  and  under  our  circumstances.  The 
location  of  the  Girard  College  is  an  obstacle,  but  not  one  that 
I  should  consider  insurmountable.    The  practice  of  over-work 
with  apprentices  of  an  early  age,  caimot  be  too  strongly  depre- 
cated, and  therefore  I  do  not  regard  its  existence  as  a  bar  to 
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the  plan.  If  fairly  tried  and  diligently  watched,  1  should  not 
apprehend  much  risk  of  a  failure,  provided  the  school  depart- 
ments are  organized  in  a  proper  way.  If  it  were  found  impos- 
sible,  on  account  of  the  location  of  the  College,  a  similar  but 
less  efficacious  arrangement  of  superintendence,  retaining  the 
family  connexion  with  the  College,  might  be  substituted  for  it 
The  first  mentioned  arrangement  would,  perhaps,  limit  the 
number  of  places  for  our  apprentices  to  particular  quarters  of 
the  city,  though  this  could  hardly  occur,  connected  as  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  city  are  by  ready  and  cheap  conveyances. 

The  religious  instruction  given  in  the  Burgher  Orphan-house 
is  according  to  the  doctrines  of  the  reformed  church  of  Holland, 
and  dissenters  go  to  their  own  ministers  for  instruction.  There 
are  two  clergymen  attached  to  the  house,  who  hold  catechetical 
and  other  exercises  on  Wednesday  evening  and  on  Sunday. 
There  are,  "besides,  morning  and  evening  prayers,  and  the  usual 
grace  and  thanks  before  and  after  meals.  During  meals,  one  of 
the  pupils  reads  aloud  from  the  Bible,  a  practice  which,  as  con- 
ducted, is  not  only  unserviceable,  but  savours,  in  my  opinion,  of 
irreverence.  The  punishments  are,  preventing  from  a  visit  to 
friends  on  Sunday,  admonition,  particular  places  at  table,  con- 
finement with  or  without  the  usual  food,  and  dismission.  Cor- 
poral chastisement  is  not  used.  The  location  at  table  is  a 
public  punishment,  and  liable,  on  that  account,  to  objection. 
There  are  no  regular  vacations,  but  in  the  holiday  time  of  other 
schools  the  pupils  are  allowed  to  go  to  their  friends,  if  request 
is  made,  and  there  is  no  objection  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of 
the  institution.  Small  pecuniary  allowances  are  made  to  the 
pupils,  at  the  discretion  of  the  superintendent 

The  physical  education  of  the  children  in  the  orphan  houses 
of  Holland,  on  the  average,  is  by  no  means  attended  to  as  in 
those  of  Germany.  Gymnastics  have  never  found  favour  in 
Holland,  and  amusements  out  of  doors  are  less  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  children  than  in  England,  from  causes 
connected,  no  doubt,  originally  with  the  peculiarities  of  the 
surface  of  their  country.  At  the  orphan  colonies  of  William- 
soord,  the  boys  are  occupied  in  agriculture,  and  are  certainly 
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more  robust  in  consequence.  The  play-grounds  of  the  city 
orphan-houses  are  in  general  very  contracted,  and  do  not  admit 
of  active  sports  taking  place  in  them. 

The  following  is  the  order  of  the  day  in  winter.  The  elder 
boys  rise  at  half  past  five,  the  younger  at  seven.  Their  break- 
fast of  bread  and  butter  is  taken  as  soon  as  they  are  washed 
and  dressed,  those  who  live  out  of  the  house  receiving  theirs, 
'  which  they  may  take  away  with  them.  From  nine  until  half 
past  eleven  there  is  school  for  the  boys  of  the  house,  and  again 
from  ten  until  four.  They  dine  at  one,  sup  at  half  past  eight, 
and  retire  at  ten.  They  are  free  to  amuse  themselves  from 
after  supper  until  bed  time.  The  time  devoted  to  instruction 
gives  an  idea  of  the  limited  course  intended.  There  is  no  pro* 
vision  for  the  development  of  higher  intellect  in  regular  con- 
nexion with  the  institution. 

THE  RENSWOUDE  FOUNDATIONS. 

These  foundations  are  for  the  benefit  of  the  orphan-houses  of 
Utrecht  and  the  Hague,  and  the  funds,  are  administered  by  their 
governors.  They  were  left  by  a  lady,*  (Mrs.  Van  Renswoude,) 
for  the  purpose  of  training  those  pupils  who  distinguished  them- 
selves, to  higher  callings  not  requiring  a  complete  university  edu- 
cation. There  are  seven  young  men  now  on  this  foundation  at 
Utrecht,  and  six  at  the  Hague.  Most  of  those  selected  have  be- 
come highly  respected  in  their  professions,  and  several  have  risen 
to  distinction.  This  is  the  more  encouraging,  that  both  the  insti- 
tutions from  which  the  young  men  have  been  chosen  have  but 
few  inmates;  neither  have  now  more  than  twenty,  and  though 
formerly  the  number  was  larger,  they  have  always  been  small 
establishments.  As  these  youths  are,  upon  the  average,  about 
seven  years  upon  the  foundation,  there  is  only  about  one  choice 
every  year.  The  pupils  are  selected  for  these  places  when 
between  eleven  and  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  then  receive,  in 
or  out  of  the  orphan-house,  a  higher  grade  of  instruction  than 
the  other  children.  After  spending  about  two  years  in  general 
studies,  the  youth  and  his  teacher  fix  upon  the  profession  which 
seems  to  promise  fairest,  and  the  pupil  begins  the  particular 

•  The  **  Vry  Vrouw  Van  Reniwoude." 
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studies  most  appropriate  as  a  preparation.  He  resides  in  the 
house  until  it  is  necessary  to  seek  in  some  public  school,  away 
from  the  city,  the  special  branches  necessary  to  his  profession. 
When  I  visited  the  Hague  school,  three  of  the  pupils  on  the 
Renswoude  foundation  were  at  Utrecht,  attending  to  clinical 
medicine  in  the  medical  department  of  the  university,  one  in  the 
veterinary  school  of  the  same  place,  one  studying  mathematics 
at  Leyden,  and  one,  a  pupil  of  the  architectural  school,  had 
gained  the  approbation  of  government,  and  been  sent  to  travel, 
at  the  public  expense,  for  improvement  in  his  art  Of  ten  pupils 
at  Utrecht,  who  have  been  educated  on  this  foundation,  between 
1834  and  1836,  one  is  a  surgeon,  one  a  veterinary  surgeon,  two 
are  painters,  one  is  a  surveyor,  two  are  officers  in  the  colonies, 
two  pilots,  and  one  is  an  organ-builder.  The  actual  director  of 
the  hydraulic  works  of  Holland  was  a  Renswoude  pupil,  and 
before  the  existence  of  special  schools  for  professions  requir- 
ing considerable  scientific  attainments,  these  foundations  were 
of  great  importance. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  orphan-houses  of  Holland, 
I  may  state,  that  both  at  Utrecht  and  the  Hague,  and  indeed 
also  in  part  at  Rotterdam,  the  pupils  reside  in  the  house  after 
having  been  apprenticed.  At  the  Hague  they  are  apprenticed 
at  between  twelve  and  thirteen  years  of  age,  a  stipulation  being 
made  with  the  master  in  regard  to  the  hours  of  meals  and  of 
the  cessation  of  work.  Both  here  and  at  Utrecht  the  insti- 
tution saves  the  gains  of  the  apprentices,  and  pays  them  over 
to  them  on  leaving  the  establishment,  deducting  only  an  allow- 
ance for  pocket-money.  At  Rotterdam  the  institution  retains 
five-sixths  of  the  earnings,  as  an  equivalent  for  the  pupil's  board- 
ing and  education.  In  this  latter  institution  the  children  are 
apprenticed  at  the  early  age  of  ten,  in  the  city,  and  those  who 
go  to  sea,  at  twelve.  With  so  many  examples  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  under  the  circumstances  of  society  in  HoUandi  and 
of  the  institutions  in  that  country,  this  plan  is  not  only  perfectly 
practicable,  but  is  entirely  approved  after  full  experience.  The 
habits  of  life  there  are  much  more  like  those  in  England  and  the 
United  States  than  those  in  any  other  nation  of  the  continent 
of  Europe. 


PART  II. 


EDUCATION  IN  GENERAL. 

The  first  part  of  this  Report  is  devoted  to  institutions  for 
orphans  and  destitute  children,  as  these  might  be  supposed  to 
bear  more  especially  upon  the  organization  of  the  Girard  Col- 
lege. By  examples  selected  from  among  the  best  establish- 
ments of  the  kind  which  I  visited,  the  scope  of  these  institutions 
has  been  shown  to  vary  very  considerably.  In  some  we  have 
seen  provision  made  for  preparing  the  more  able  students  for 
the  university;  while  others  confined  their  training  to  the  hum- 
Uer  walks  of  life.  In  others,  again,  we  have  found  systematic 
arrangements  for  educating  the  pupils  to  grades  depending  upon 
their  abilities,  and  for  occupations  in  life  selected  according 
to  their  particular  talents.  The  foundations  which  have  the 
nieans  to  accomplish  the  last  named  result  are,  however,  few  in 
number.  There  are  but  two  among  those  in  Great  Britain 
which  have  funds  adequate  to  the  purpose,  and  I  am  not  ac- 
quainted with  a  single  institution  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
which  is  thus  endowed.  The  two  in  Great  Britain  originated 
at  a  period  when  distinction  was  only  to  be  attained  through 
the  learned  professions,  and  a  character  was  thus  impressed 
upon  them  which  has  not  since  been  changed*  As  a  general 
rule,  changes  are  less  readily  made  in  institutions  of  this  class, 
than  in  the  schools  at  large;  so  that  when  education  is  progres- 
sive, they  are  apt  to  be  left  behind.  Nothing  is  clearer,  how- 
ever, than  that  Mr.  Girard  intended  his  institution  to  have  the 
entire  range  of  usefulness  to  which  I  have  referred.  Hence 
my  mvestigations  would  have  been  incomplete,  had  they  not  in- 
cluded public  schools  in  general,  and  my  Report  deficient,  did 
it  not  present  to  the  trustees  some  account  of  the  institutions  for 
genecal  education  in  those  countries  of  Europe  where  it  is  oa 
the  best  footing.    From  these  descriptions  various  hints  may 
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be  gathered,  and  measures  suggested  ^hich  cannot  fail  to  be 
serviceable  in  the  general  organization  or  minute  arrangement 
of  the  Girard  College.  If  this  account  should  further  contribute 
to  awaken  attention  in  our  schools  to  improvements  which  have 
been  introduced  abroad,  I  am  sure  that  the  trustees  of  the  Girard 
College  will  feel  gratified  at  this  useful  result  of  their  measures. 

The  periods  of  education  for  which  separate  schools  and  dif- 
ferent materials  of  instruction  have  been  appropriately  provided, 
are,  the  Infant,  the  Elementary  or  Primary,  the  Secondary,  and 
the  Superior.  Schools  for  the  one  class  sometimes  include  de- 
partments for  the  other;  but,  in  general,  the  classification  holds 
good.  These  four  classes  include  the  period  up  to  the  age  at 
which  education  is  completed,  and  the  career  of  active  life  is 
commenced.  The  first  period  extends,  generally,  to  six  years 
of  age;  the  second  to  ten  or  twelve  years;  the  third  to  sixteen 
or  eighteen;  and  the  fourth  to  about  twenty-one.  These  limits 
vary  in  different  countries,  under  different  social  organizations, 
and  with  different  individuals.  Circumstances  do  not  permit 
every  one  to  pass  through  these  several  periods,  nor  are  Xhey 
all  required  for  the  different  callings  of  life.  Hence  the  educa- 
tion frequently  terminates  with  the  elementary  period,  which  is 
then  extended  to  the  age  of  fourteen.  The  limits  of  secondary 
instruction  are  frequently  changed  in  the  same  way.  As  in  all 
artificial  classifications,  the  limits  of  the  classes  are  not  pre- 
oisely  defined,  though  the  division  is,  nevertheless,  convenient 
for  the  arrangement  and  discussion  of  facts. 

The  lowest  period  of  education  is  entirely  anterior  to  that  at 
which  the  pupil  must  enter  the  Girard  College,  according  to 
the  will  of  the  founder;  but,  for  reasons  which  will  be  stated  in 
the  introduction  to  it,  I  have  concluded  to  embrace  a  notice  of 
ii  in  this  report  It  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin ;  is  well 
developed  in  but  one  country  in  Europe ;  and  hence  occupies 
but  a  small  space,  which  is  altogether  insignificant  when  com- 
pared with  the  principles  embraced.  The  elementary  and  se- 
condary periods  are  those  which  the  limits  of  age  fixed  by  the 
will  of  Mr.  Girard  would  indicate  as  especially  embraced  in  our 
course  of  education.  A  portion  of  that  of  superior  instruction 
is,  however,  included  within  them,  especially,  according  to  the 
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educational  arrangements  common  in  the  United  States.  This 
grade  of  education,  as  given  in  Europe,  has  two  distinct  objects'. 
The  first  is,  an  introduction  to  the  learned  professions ;  the  se- 
cond, to  the  higher  occupations  in  the  arts,  manufactures,  and 
commerce.  The  first  kind  of  instruction  is  given  in  the  univer- 
sities, and,  in  general,  the  universities  of  Great  Britain  forming 
the  exception,  the  studies  are  of  a  professional  character  or  ten- 
dency. For  this,  and  other  reasons,  more  fully  developed  in 
the  remarks  introductory  to  the  chapter  on  superior  education, 
I  have  chiefly  confined  myself  to  the  schools  of  the  second  divi- 
sion of  this  grade. 

In  submitting,  then,  the  view  of  the  difllerent  periods  of  edu- 
cation, to  which  the  remainder  of  this  Report  is  principally  de- 
voted, I  shall  take  them  up  in  the  succession  already  mentioned, 
preceding  each  by  a  statement  of  the  ord^  in  which  the  dif- 
ferent countries  are  treated,  and  with  such  remarks  as  may 
seem  necessary,  by  way  of  introduction.  As  it  would  have 
been  manifestly  impossible  to  give  an  account  of  general  edu- 
cation in  all  the  countries  I  visited,  within  the  limits  appro- 
priate to  a  report,  I  have  selected  in  each  period,  those  which 
appeared  to  me  most  important  as  examples,  making  such  re- 
marks as  a  view  of  the  whole  ground  has  suggested,  and  oc- 
casionally instituting  direct  comparisons.  Following  out  the 
same  principle,  I  have  not  undertaken  to  give  an  account  of  all 
the  schools  I  visited ;  but  have  confined  my  Report  to  such  as 
seemed  best  calculated  to  serve  as  t3rpes  of  different  classes  of 
institutions. 

After  brief  notices  of  certain  infant  schools,  elementary  in- 
struction is  considered  under  two  heads:  the  first,  embracing 
the  schools  for  general  purposeS|>the  second,  those  intended  for 
special  training,  as  for  the  education  of  a  rural  or  industrial  popu- 
lation, and  of  teachers  for  the  elementary  schools.  Under  the 
former  head  will  be  given  a  notice  of  the  provisions  for  elemen- 
tary instruction  in  Great  Britain ;  a  notice  of  the  primary  public 
iostruction  in  France;  a  more  particular  description  of  the  pri- 
mary system  of  Holland,  and  of  some  schools  which  illustrate  its 
application ;  a  history  and  general  sketch  of  the  Prussian  system, 
with  detailed  descriptions  and  notices  of  several  prominent 
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schools;  a  notice  of  the  system  of  primary  instruction  in  Sax- 
ony, and  of  some  of  the  schools,  and  an  account  of  the  method 
applied  in  the  schools  of  Bayreuth,  in  Bavaria.  The  second 
division  of  primary  instruction  will  comprehend  descriptions  of 
certain  rural  schools  of  Switzerland  and  Great  Britain,  an  indus- 
trial primary  school  of  France,  and  of  some  of  the  schools  for 
primary  teachers  in  Prussia,  France,  Holland,  and  Switzerland. 

Passing  to  the  head  of  secondary  instruction,  the  Report  will 
include  descriptions  and  notices  of  schools  in  Great  Britain, 
France,  Prussia,  and  Saxony ;  each  chapter  being  devoted  to 
a  separate  country,  and  preceded  by  general  introductory 
remarks.  I  have  ventured  to. propose  a  subdivision  of  this 
head,  which  appears  to  me  borne  out  by  reason,  find  by  the 
present  state  of  facts  in  regard  to  education;  the  argument  in 
reference  to  it  will  be  found  among  the  matter  introductory  to 
that  division  of  the  Report. 

In  some  countries  it  would  appear,  from  the  nature  of  their 
institutions,  to  be  assumed  that  there  is  but  one  way  of  forming 
character,  and  of  training  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  that  by 
this  way  all,  if  they  are  to  be  educated,  must  pass,  whatever 
their  occupation  in  after  life.  In  others,  a  diversity  in  the  me- 
thods of  training  appears  to  be  admitted.  In  the  first,  if  it  be 
not  the  lot  of  the  individual  to  remain  sufficiently  long  under 
education  to  master  the  entire  scholastic  course,  he  is  expected 
at  least  to  possess  a  fragment  of  it.  In  the  second,  fragmentary 
education  is  not  admitted;  but  according  to  the  time  the  indi- 
vidual may  have  to  dispose  of  before  entering  active  life,  his 
4:our8e  of  education  is  directed;  and  as  this  cannot  be  accurately 
known  in  early  life,  the  different  paths  diverge  at  first  slowly, 
to  render  a  passage  from  one  to  the  other  easy.  Examples  will 
be  furnished  of  both  these  systems;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  second,  while  its  theory  commends  itself  to  reason, 
is,  at  the  same  time,  entirely  practicable. 

Under  the  division  of  Superior  Instruction  will  be  given  de- 
scriptions of  some  special  schools  for  the  arts,  manufactures, 
and  commerce  of  France,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  and  the  higher 
agricultural  school  of  Wirtemburgh,  besides  brief  notices  of 
a  few  other  similar  institutions. 
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CHAPTER  L 


INFANT  SCHOOLS. 


As  the  pupils  of  the  Girard  College  cannot  be  admitted  before 
the  age  of  six,  they  are  past  the  infant  period,  and  thus  it  may 
be  supposed  that  I  am  departing  from  the  rule  which  I  have 
been  obliged  to  lay  down,  in  order  to  confine  my  Report  within 
reasonable  bounds.  I  am  so  fully  impressed,  however,  with  the 
importance  of  infant  education,  that  I  would  not  feel  justified 
in  passing  over  the  period  without  a  brief  notice.  The  infant 
school  system  embraces  so  much  of  the  philosophy  of  educa- 
tion, has  been  made  so  entirely  an  inductive  branch,  has  been 
pondered  over  by  so  many  minds  of  a  superior  order,  that  we 
cannot  fail  to  derive  advantage  from  a  consideration  of  some  of 
its  principles  and  practical  results.  I  am  persuaded,  that  from 
the  quarter  of  infant  school  instruction  will  one  day  come  the 
reform  of  the  English  juvenile  schools,  and  indeed  this  reform 
has  already  commenced,  in  the  instance  of  the  Juvenile  Model 
School  of  Glasgow,  and  must  extend  widely,  by  the  influence 
of  its  school  for  teachers. 

The  infant  school  system  seems  to  have  originated  about  the 
same  time  in  Great  Britain  and  Switzerland.  In  the  former 
country,  the  first  idea  has  been  steadily  improved  upon,  and 
there  also  it  is  now  best  carried  out.  Oberlin,  the  pastor  of 
Steinthal  (Ban  de  la  Roche),  collected  the  younger  children  of 
the  poor  of  his  parish  into  schools,  where  a  female  superin- 
tendent taught  them  spinning  or  knitting,  and  at  intervals  a  little 
geography,  from  a  Map  of  Steinthal  and  its  Environs,  or,  by  the 
help  of  pictures,  a  portion  of  Bible  or  natural  history.  About 
the  same  time,  the  children  of  the  workmen  in  Mr.  Owen*s  ex- 
tensive manufacturing  establishments,  at  New  Lanark,  were 
collected  in  schools,  for  the  purpose  of  healthful  recreation,  and 
of  due  care  and  of  a  certain  degree  of  intellectual  instruction; 
and,  subsequently,  a  similar  establishment  was  commenced  by 
Lord  Brougham,  in  Westminster.    Mr.  Wilderspin  must,  how- 
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ever,  be  considered  as  the  author  of  the  infant  school  as  it  now 
exists,  having,  in  his  connexion  with  a  proposed  asylum  in  another 
part  of  London,  first  proposed  the  name,  defined  the  age,  and 
established  the  true  principles  of  infant  education. 

It.  is  mainly  by  his  instrumentality  that  the  present  system  is 
now  diflused  so  extensively  over  Great  Britain.  Of  this  system 
the  infant  schools  of  Liverpool,  which  he  was  engaged  to  re- 
form, offered  me  an  example  for  inspection,  though  not  of  the 
most  favourable  kind.  The  model  infant  schools  of  Gla^ow, 
Edinburgh,  and  London,  are  improvements  on  the  system,  pre- 
senting marked  varieties:  that  in  London  being  derived,  bow- 
ever,  from  the  Glasgow  model 

The  necessity  for  the  existence  of  such  schools  must  vary 
much  in  different  countries,  and  hence  their  not  being  adopted 
in  all  is  no  argument  against  the  general  principle  of  infant  edu- 
cation. The  want  of  such  schools  is  most  felt  in  a  dense  and 
manufacturing  population,  least  in  a  scattered  and  agricultural 
one.  Independently  of  essentially  diflerent  degrees  of  usefulness, 
under  different  circumstances,  various  prejudices  have  concurred 
to  prevent  the  introduction  of  these  schools  into  some  countries. 
Certain  governments,  as  those  of  Germany  in  general,  have  not 
lent  their  influence  to  them,  and  the  clergy  have,  in  some  parts . 
of  Europe,  been  as  warmly  opposed  to  them  as  in  others  they 
have  been  their  friends.  The  deformed  models  which  have  been 
transplanted  from  England  to  other  countries,  have  tended  in 
many  cases  to  foster  these  prejudices.  In  some  of  these  the  in- 
tellectual development  of  the  pupils  has  been  attempted  to  be 
carried  on  to  their  manifest  injury,  physically  and  mentally. 
In  others,  a  mere  mechanical  and  lifeless  routine  has  been  fol- 
lowed. The  infant  schools  which  I  saw  at  Paris,  called  **  ^coles 
d'asile,"  seem  to  me  to  educate  upon  wrong  principles,  having 
adopted  the  mechanical  arrangements  of  the  English  infant 
schools,  without  having  seized  their  spirit  I  believe,  that  de- 
priving them  of  the  female  superintendence  which  they  formerly 
enjoyed,  to  make  them  a  part  of  the  government  system,  will 
react  further  very  injuriously  upon  them. 

In  some  of  the  cities  of  Holland,  as  Rotterdam,  Amsterdam, 
and  ZwoUe,  I  saw  good  infant  schools.     In  the  capital  of 
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Prussia  they  are  beginning  to  take  permanent  root  In  Aus- 
tria Proper,  their  condition  is  rather  languishing,  but  in  the 
Italian  provinces  they  are  deemed  most  important  means  of 
ultimately  eiiecting  a  great  change  in  the  character  of  the  peo- 
ple. At  Venice  the  establishment  is  fostered  by  the  government 
and  liked  by  the  people.  At  Milan  is  an  admirable  institution, 
growing  out  of  that  founded  at  Cremona,  by  the  Abb^  d'Apos- 
ti,  who  first  introduced  these  schools  into  Italy.  In  Lombardy 
and  Venice  the  schools  are  under  the  control  of  a  society. 

The  best  infant  schools  which  I  visited  were  decidedly  those 
of  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  London.  The  system  of  the  infant 
schools  of  Lombardy,  as  I  saw  it  at  Milan,  comes  next  to  the 
English  model,  but  is  comparatively  too  verbal  and  precise, 
dealing  too  little  with  realities.*  I  propose  to  give  an  account 
of  the  school  at  Glasgow,  and  merely  a  notice  of  those  at 
Edinburgh  and  Gray's  Inn  Road,  London,  that  I  may  not  be 
supposed  to  dwell  unnecessarily  upon  the  subject 

Model  Infant  School  of  the  Glasgow  Education  Society. 
This  is  the  first  of  the  schools  of  the  Glasgow  Education 
Society,  and  was  founded  in  1826.  At  my  visit  in  1836,  it 
contained  two  hundred  pupils,  and  the  success  of  the  society 
had  been  such  as  to  induce  the  erection  of  new  buildings  to 
contain  their  infant,  juvenile,  normal,  and  other  schools-f 

The  principles  of  the  system  of  education  in  this  school  are, 
first,  that  the  corporal,  intellectual,  and  moral  nature  of  its 
pupils,  is  to  be  improved.  Second,  that  this  is  to  be  done  by  in- 
culcating good  principles,  and  training  to  the  practice  of  them. 
Third,  that  to  render  such  training  eflectual,  the  nature  of  the 
individual  to  be  educated  must  be  studied.    In  a  day-school  like 


*  I  am  indebted  to  the  Mtrqub  of  Beeetria,  one  of  the  meet  itrenaous  friende 
of  inftnt  sehoola  in  Lombardy,  for  an  account  of  the  fonndation  and  actual  con- 
dition of  the  aayluma  of  charity  at  Milan,  in  1837,  and  the  '*  Manual  of  Educa- 
tion and  Adminbtration  of  Infant  Schools,**  by  the  Rer.  Abb«  d*Apoati,  and  a 
**Gnide  for  the  Fonnden  and  Directors  of  In&nt  Charity  Schools,  derived  from 
thej^raetioe  in  the  In&nt  Schools  of  Cremona.**    Milan,  1836. 

f'l  am  particularly  indebted,  for  the  opportunities  of  freely  Tiaiting  the  schools 
of  this  society  to  the  intelligent  secreUry,  David  Stow,  Esq.,  author  of  Stow's 
System  of  Moral  Training  and  of  the  Training  System  Adopted  in  the  Model 
Sehoola  of  th«  Glasgow  Education  Society,  &«. 
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this  one,  for  example,  corporal  traioing  would  iiKlude  the  acqqi- 
sitioD  of  proper  habits  of  walking,  sitting,  staDding,  boldiiig  a 
book  or  slate,  which,  with  manners,  cleanliness,  and  a  varietjr 
of  others,  will  naturally  suggest  themselves.  Intellectual  train- 
ing exercises  the  observing,  perceiving,  knowing,  and  reasoning 
faculties  in  a  due  degree,  and  here  the  art  of  the  teacher  is  exer- 
cised mainly  to  judge  how  far  he  shall  ofler  food  to  these.  And 
so  aljio  of  the  moral  and  religious.  It  is  frequently  forgotten  that 
the  amelioration  of  the  heart  should  precede  that  of  the  bead«  and 
moral  and  physical  development  are  sacrificed  to  intellectual* 
Not  so  in  this  school  Its  peculiar  characteristic  may  be  con- 
sidered, the  great  stress  which  it  lays  upon  the  daily  use  of 
the  Bible,  as  a  means  of  both  moral  and  inteilectoal  training, 
and  the  ci^nstant  preference  given  to  such  exercises  as  may  tie 
connected  with  it  over  all  others.  I  subjoin,  in  the  Appendix, 
(No.  IX/,)  an  example  of  a  Bible  lesson,  to  illustrate  my  mean- 
ing in  asserting  the  connexion  of  various  intellectual  exercises 
with  its  lessons.  In  Wilderspin's  system  there  were  twenty- 
four  Bible  lessons,  selected  with  a  view  to  avoid  any  of  the 
points  on  which  sects  of  Christians  difler;  in  this  there  is  a  les- 
son for  each  day  in  the  year,  giving  the  variety  which  the 
other  system  wants,  but  at  the  expense,  in  part,  of  simplicity. 

The  mechanical  arrangements  of  the  school  are,  first,  the 
school-room,  with  its  platforms  as  usual  raised  in  steps,  called  the 
gallery,  occupying  a  considerable  part  of  the  breadth  of  the  room. 
Second,  (he  lesson-posts  and  fofms,  where  the  little  classes  as- 
semble under  their  monitors.  Third,  the  detached  room,  where 
the  master  may  retire  with  a  class.  Fourth,  the  play-ground, 
with  its  implements  for  exercise  and  amusement,  its  flowers 
and  fruits.  The  school-room  is  but  tolerably  well  ventilated, 
though,  no  doubt,  this  will  be  remedied  in  a  house  built  ex- 
pressly for  the  purposes  of  the  school    It  is  hung  round  with 

*  The  abate  of  intellectual  devolopmeot  u  nowhere  more  admirably  eel  forth 
than  in  the  trraligo  by  our  countryman,  A.  Brigham,  M.  D^  which  haa  been  re- 
publlihod  in  England,  and  is  coniidored  a  standard  work  on  the  aubject.  An- 
other of  our  countrymen,  Mr.  Abbott,  itanda  high  aa  authority  in  relatioD  to  ia- 
fcatealiof*. 
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boards,  on  which,  in  large  letters,  are  inscribed  words  or  reli- 
gious sentiments,  or  on  which  are  pictures  of  animals,  &c. 
The  raised  platform,  in  sleps  of  due  height,  and  where  both 
boys  and  girls*  are  seated,  combines  many  advantages;  it  ena- 
bles the  teacher  distinctly  to  see  every  pupil,  and  in  turn  the 
pupils  to  see  the  master  and  each  other.  Thus  the  power  of 
imitation  and  sympathy,  which  play  so  great  a  part  in  edu- 
cation, are  brought  to  bear  under  the  most  advantageous  cir- 
cumstances. 

It  is  in  this  gallery  that  the  most  important  exercises  are 
given.  The  school  opens  with  a  short  prayer,  adapted  to  the 
comprehension  of  the  children,  order  being  first  secured,  if  there 
are  untrained  pupils  among  them,  by  the  aid  of  short  physical 
exercises,  raising  and  lowering  the  hands,  rising  and  sitting 
down,  and  so  on — such  exercises  never  failing  to  produce  this 
result.  The  children  assembled  here  listen  to  the  Bible  lesson, 
the  master  occupying  the  front  and  centre  of  the  little  assem- 
blage, with  the  Bible-stand  to  support  his  book,  and  by  its  side 
the  whistle  and  bell,  which  are  to  convey  signals,  intended  to 
secure  prompt  obedience.  The  lesson  having  been  read,  it  is 
broken  up  into  detached  parts.  The  simple  ones  afford  matter 
for  direct  questions,  or  the  children  are  led  to  understand  them 
by  other  preliminary  questions,  proceeding  always  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown.  Replies  from  many  are  secured  by 
the  elliptical  form  of  answer,  in  which  the  master  leaves  a 
simple  but  emphatic  word,  or  part  of  a  word,  t)  be  supplied. 
These  are  impressed  upon  all  by  a  repetition  of  the  ellipsis, 
the  filling  up  of  which  all  have  now  caught  from  those  who 
first  supplied  it,  and  finally  the  whole  answer  is  repeated. 
The  Bible  lesson  is  frequently  one  of  civil  or  natural  history 
and  geography.  Simplicity  in  question  is  the  desideratum  in 
this  and  other  exercises.  The  master  must  descend  to  the 
level  of  the  child,  or  he  etkcts  nothing.  Singing  a  hymn,  or 
physical  exercises,  or  the  inspection  which  ensures  cleanlioefls, 

*  It  it  coniidered  mort  important  to  infant  training  that  both  boyi  and  girb 
•hooM  ba  anitad  in  a  daw  mdar  a  maater  and  mivtraaa 
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will  vary  this  course,  and  above  all,  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  attention  of  the  children  is  kept  up.  If  this  fails,  it  is  the 
master  himself  who  fails.  A  principle  which,  if  at  all  admitted, 
in  more  advanced  education,  does  not  occupy  the  place  which 
it  deserves. 

The  gallery  serves  also  for  the  lessons  on  objects,  or  pictures 
of  objects,  where  simple  specimens  from  the  animal,  vegetable, 
and  mineral  kingdom,  or  of  artificial  productions,  are  made  the 
subjects  of  actual  examination  or  of  description.  Their  proper- 
ties, as  far  as  may  be,  are  observed  by  the  children,  led  by  the 
master,  who  directs  their  feeble  perceptions.  Words  to  express 
their  ideas  are  furnished,  when  the  want  of  these  words  is  felt 
With  those  somewhat  advanced,  the  printed  or  written  word 
is  shown  and  imitated  on  the  slate. 

At  an  earlier  period  the  letter  which  begins  the  word  is  se- 
lected from  a  series  of  large  brass  letters,  cut  out  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  is  held  before  the  pupil,  and  its  name  or  its  most 
common  sound  in  combination  given.  A  word  beginning  with 
the  same  letter  is  suggested  by  a  pupil,  another  and  another 
may  be  written  on  the  board  and  copied,  and  all  or  any  of 
them  may  be  made  the  subject  of  instructive  exercise. 

At  a  later  day  the  exercise  of  practical  grammar,  which  will 
be  explained  when  speaking  of  the  juvenile  school,  is  added. 
When  places  are  spoken  of,  objects  or  pictures  are  shown  in 
connexion  with  them.  The  children  are  in  the  gallery  also 
during  their  arithmetic  lessons,  when  the  ball  frame,  so  well 
known  in  all  infant  schools,  is  substituted  for  the  Bible-stand, 
and  the  teacher  gives  his  lessons  by  question  and  answer  ellip- 
tically,  by  teaching  a  song  in  which  the  ellipsis  of  a  word  occurs 
in  each  line,  or  by  the  pupils  singing  simple  songs  already 
learned.  These  impress  the  easy  operations  of  infant  arithmetic 
powerfully  upon  the  memory.  The  eye  and  ear  are  thus  im- 
proving with  the  intellect,  or  the  eye  is  exercised  by  the  deter- 
mination of  angles  by  the  jointed  instrument,  called  a  goni- 
graph,  or  by  geometrical  figures.  The  children  are  also  in  the 
gallery  when  hearing  from  the  master  a  story,  embodying  cir* 
cumstances  of  a  moral  tendency,  or  calculated  to  instruct  or 
amuse,  or  to  arouse  curiosity.    This  is  one  of  the  exercises 
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they  are  most  fond  of,  and  which,  if  the  master  be  apt,  may 
be  made  as  useful  as  any.  The  characters  of  the  great  and 
the  good  may  be  brought  before  them,  their  feelings  interested, 
and  thus  early  elevated,  their  patriotism  excited,  and  evil  ten- 
dencies repressed.  It  is  the  peculiar  feature  of  this  school  to 
draw  such  stories  oAen  from  the  sacred  volume,  and  in  general, 
as  an  illustration  of  how  attractive  these  may  be  rendered,  it 
may  be  stated,  that  when  left  to  choose  the  kind  of  story  they 
will  have,  the  children  prefer  a  Bible  history  to  any  other. 
These  various  exercises  of  course  are  not  continuous,  nor  do 
they  even  occur,  sometimes,  on  the  same  day,  and  each  of  them 
is  interrupted  frequently  for  exercise,  especially  with  untrained 
children. 

The  elliptical  method*  spoken  of  is  to  omit  the  last  or  some 
important  word  of  a  sentence,  taking  care  that  it  is  one  easily  sup- 
plied by  the  children,  and  which  leaves  the  sentence  plainly  im* 
perfect  until  it  is  given.  Thus  the  children  are  engaged  in  a  kind  of 
conversation  with  the  teacher,  interesting  to  them  because  they 
are  parties  in  it,  and  watching  keenly  the  sentence,  that  tliey 
may  seize  the  wanting  wc^d.  In  the  ellipsis  used  in  this  school, 
the  first  sounds  of  a  word  are  frequently  supplied,  requiring  the 
little  assembly  to  suggest  the  rest  I  observed  a  great  differ- 
ence in  the  facility  with  which  the  children  supplied  the  ellipsis 
of  their  master,  by  whom  they  were  in  the  habit  of  being  ques- 
tioned, and  that  of  others  by  whom  they  were  addressed,  but 
found  that  it  arose,  generally,  from  the  too  great  rapidity  of  the 
uninitiated  teachers,  by  which  they  did  not  allow  the  children 
time  to  think  and  to  answer.  This  explanation  supposes  the 
ellipsis  well  contrived.  The  method  of  responses  is  frequently 
varied,  by  inducing  some  one  or  more  of  the  children  to  ask 
questions  of  the  class,  two  or  more  of  each  other,  or  one  or  more 
to  volunteer  to  be  questioned  by  the  class.  From  the  whole 
of  this  method,  emulation  as  a  principle  is  excluded,  it  is  not 
needed,  and  indeed  it  is  truly  held  that  it  would  be  pernicious. 

*  This  method  is  stated  to  have  heen  first  announced  by  Dr.  Borthwick  Gil- 
Christ,  in  his  leetnies  on  Orientsl  literatww.  It  was  adopted  early  by  Mr.  Wil. 
deispiD* 
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I  was  surprised,  in  witnessing  some  of  these  exercises,  at  the 
accuracy  with  which  the  children  stated  their  questions,  result- 
ing entirely  from  the  imitation  of  the  perspicuous  style  of  the 
master.*  On  the  subject  of  imitative  powers  at  this  early  age, 
many  facts  might  be  brought  together;  one  struck  me  so  much 
that  I  mention  it  here.  I  never  visited  an  infant  school  in  which 
the  voice  of  the  master  or  mistress  was  agreeable  in  singing, 
without  finding  melody  among  the  children,  and  vice  versa.  It 
is  recorded  in  this  school  that  nearly  all  the  children  learn  to 
sing  agreeably. 

The  passage  from  the  gallery  to  the  lesson  posts  is  performed 
while  singing,  and  always  in  regular  order.  Sometimes  an 
interval  of  out  or  in-door  exercise  separates  the  lessons.  The 
monitors  are  chosen  by  the  master,  or  offer  themselves  by  the 
holding  up  of  hands,  when  he  calls  for  it,  before  the  children 
leave  the  gallery.  Each  monitor  has  a  class  of  half  a  dozen 
or  more,  to  whom  he  explains  the  picture  suspended  upon  their 
particular  reading-post,  and  the  letters  or  words  beneath  it. 
The  classes  change  posts,  afler  a  reasonable  interval,  and  the 
monitor  has  a  new  set  to  drill.  Such  teaching  is  not  to  be 
expected  to  be  efHcient,  but  it  nevertheless  answers  a  good 
purpose  at  this  age.  The  lesson-posts  are  arranged  so  that  the 
board  on  which  the  lesson  is  pasted  may  be  readily  changed, 
and  so  that  its  height  may  be  varied  to  suit  the  size  of  the 
pupils  receiving  the  lesson.  The  boards  are  covered  with  co- 
loured prints  of  animals,  representations  of  trades,  of  costumes, 
&c.  No  formal  attempt  is  made  to  teach  reading,  but  it  is 
found  without  it  that  the  children  insensibly  learn  to  read.  A 
useful  exercise  for  the  more  advanced  children,  requiring  study 
at  home,  and  which  also  frequently  excites  the  attention  of  pa- 
rents, is  to  give  them  cards,  with  questions  relating  to  natural 
history  &c.,  to  be  answered  on  a  subsequent  day.  The  answers 
are  sometimes  required  from  particular  parts  of  the  Bible. 

Behind  the  gallery  are  the  places  for  hanging  the  caps  and 
cloaks  of  the  children,  which  they  are  trained  to  put  off  and 

*  Mr.  David  Caog hy,  whow  wife  ti  his  awistant  id  the  school. 
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to  take  again  in  an  orderly  manner.  The  detached  room  en- 
ables a  master  to  hear  any  class  which  he  may  wish,  apart 
from  the  others,  the  mistress  meanwhile  superintending  the 
school,  or  to  teach  the  monitors,  or  furnishes  a  place  for  the 
noon  luncheon,  which  many  of  the  children  bring  with  them. 

The  play-ground  in  the  system  of  this  school  is  considered  the 
'^  uncovered  school-room,"  the  true  place  for  moral  training, 
where  the  principles  inculcated  within  are  to  be  carried  into 
practice,  and  where  the  tempers  and  dispositions  show  them* 
selves  more  fully,  in  unrestrained  intercourse,  than  in  the  school. 
There  is  in  it  a  circular  swing*  for  exercise,  wooden  prisms 
in  the  proportions  of  bricks,  for  amusement,  and  flowers  and 
fruits,  to  train  them  to  respect  the  goods  of  others  and  of  the 
public. 

The  master  is  constantly  with,  or  overlooking  them,  some* 
times  mixing  in  their  sports,  or  showing  them  new  or  amusing 
games,  and  always  attentive  to  their  development  of  character, 
but  unless  in  extraordinary  cases,  his  interference  is  not  neces^ 
sary.  The  benevolence  of  some  children  prevents  or  remedies 
the  accidents  incident  to  their  plays,  and  justice  insures  a  tole- 
rably equal  share  of  the  sports.  When  a  fault  is  committed,  it 
is  noticed  after  the  assembling  of  the  children  in  the  gallery, 
where  the  public  opinion  of  his  equals  in  age  is  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  offender  by  a  judicious  series  of  questions  from  the 
master,  without,  however,  making  the  punishment  a  public  one, 
by  directly  designating  the  individual  who  is  under  censure. 
Punishments  in  or  out  of  school  are  adapted  to  the  tender  age 
of  the  child,  and  addressed  to  his  peculiar  temperament.  Cor- 
poral punishment,  even  of  the  mildest  kind,  is  seldom  found  ne- 
cessary. 

*  This  oonsisU  of  a  mast  or  poet,  about  eighteen  feet  high,  on  the  top  of  which 
if  ft  plate  of  iron,  moTable  upon  a  pin  of  the  same  material,  fastened  into  the  pott. 
Four  ropee  hang  from  this  plate,  and  each  has  knots  or  sticks  across  it,  at  heights 
•Qitable  to  the  size  of  the  children,  who  are  to  grasp  them.  These  ropes  beiqg 
•eiied,  the  children  ran  roand,  keeping  them  folly  stretched.  The  motion  soon 
prodaoes  ft  sufficient  centrifugal  force  to  take  them  off  their  feet  If  a  child  lets 
go  of  the  rope,  he  is  carried  beyond  the  circle  where  the  others  would  touch  him 
in  their  eoune  roond. 
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When  the  play-ground  cannot  be  used,  the  want  is  supplied, 
as  far  as  possible,  by  games  within  doors,  which  are,  however, 
Tery  imperfect  substitutes  for  those  in  the  open  air. 


SCHOOL  OF  THE  EDINBURGH  INFANT  SCHOOL  SOCIETY. 

This  establishment  was  founded  by  the  Edinburgh  Infant 
School  Society,  in  1829,  subsequently  to  that  of  Glasgow,  and 
upon  principles  of  education  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Glasgow 
Model  School.  The  necessity  of  combining  moral  with,  intel- 
lectual training  is  especially  insisted  upon  here  as  in  the  other, 
and  the  same  importance  is  attached  to  physical  training.  The 
same  use  is  made  of  the  play-ground  as  in  the  Glasgow  school, 
and  with  similar  efficacy  as  to  the  bodily  and  moral  improve- 
ment of  the  children.  The  system  of  Wilderspin  was  at  the 
outset  the  guide  of  both. 

The  general  principles  which  regulate  the  establishment  of  a 
fchool,  however  closely  it  may  be  the  intention  of  the  teacher  to 
follow  them,  will  always  receive  a  modifying  impress  from  hia 
own  peculiar  views  and  qualities.  Thus,  while  intellectual  edu- 
cation is  declared  to  be  a  secondary  object  here,  the  amount  of 
actual  attainment  by  the  pupil  is  much  greater  than  at  Glasgow, 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  turn  of  the  master's  mind  is  con- 
stantly towards  inventing  ways  of  simplifying  the  mode  of  in- 
struction. Some  part  of  the  time  occupied  in  the  other  school 
in  religious  training  is  spent  in  this  in  intellectual,  and  the  chil- 
dren teave  it,  having  advanced  so  far  as  to  read,  spell,  and  parse, 
and  having  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  geography,  history, 
and  arithmetic,  with  the  properties  of  various  objects,  d^c  The 
season  at  which  I  visited  the  school,  the  winter,  was  unfavour- 
able to  a  judgment  of  the  physical  education,  but  the  appear- 
ance of  the  children  indicated  that  it  was  good.  The  moral  re- 
sults appear  from  published  documents  highly  satisfactory,  and 
the  intellectual  struck  me  as  perhaps  even  too  high;  a  correct 
decision,  however,  on  this  important  question  would  require 
more  time  for  observation  than  I  had  to  bestow,  especially  from 
the  fact  which  I  have  before  remarked,  that  the  talent  of  the 
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master*  particularly  showed  itself  in  intellectual  training.  Ks 
multiplied  means  of  addressing  instruction  through  the  cye»  the 
products  in  great  part  of  his  own  ingenuity  in  devising  and  skill  in 
executing,  were  very  remarkable ;  added  to  which  he  had  thrown 
many  subjects  into  the  form  of  games,  rendering  them  attrac- 
tive to  the  children.  Among  the  former  were  the  progressive 
maps  of  travel  for  infant  geographvt  the  historical  maps,  with 
picture  illustrations,  the  illustrated  grammar  exercises,  the  ex- 
ercises in  measures  and  weights,  and  in  Arabic  and  Roman  nu- 
merals, all  illustrated  by  ingenious  and  perspicuous  diagrams. 
I  was  also  particularly  pleased  with  a  series  of  moral  training 
lessons,  which,  beginning  with  a  statement  of  what  the  school 
should  be,  provides  rules  for  attaining  this  condition,  and  rea- 
sons for  the  rules;  precepts  in  regard  to  the  virtues,  and  re- 
marks upon  faults  to  be  avoided. 

This  school  has  had  as  many  as  one  hundred  and  sixty  pu- 
pils, and  the  general  attendance  averages  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty.  The  mixed  system  of  lessons  in  the  gallery,  and 
of  monitors  for  the  classes,  is  used  in  it  as  at  Glasgow,  and  the 
other  general  arrangements  are  also  much  the  same  in  the  two 
schools. 

SCHOOL  OF  THE  HOME  AND  COLONIAL  INFANT  SCHOOL 

SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

"The  Home  and  Colonial  Infant  School  Society**  was  insti- 
tuted in  1836,  to  promote  the  cause  of  infant  education,  by  point- 
ing out  to  the  public  the  indispensable  qualifications  of  teachers, 
by  providing  an  establishment  where  teachers  might  be  received 
and  their  acquirements  put  to  the  test  and  improved,  and  by  pub- 
lishing lectures,  lessons,  manuals,  and  other  appropriate  works-f 
To  carry  out  the  second  part  of  this  undertaking,  the  society 
found  a  model  infant  school  absolutely  necessary.    The  teachers 

*  Mr.  Milne,  who  has  his  wife  for  hii  awistant  in  tho  achooL 
t  The  society  has  been  fortunate  in  securing;  the  assistance  of  some  of  the 
roost  distinguished  friends  of  education  in  their  enterprise,  as  Doctor  and  Miss 
Majo,  of  London,  Dr.  Bryoe,  of  Belfast,  &.c.    Dr.  Mayo  is  well  known  as  th« 
principal  of  a  Pestalowian  school  at  Cheam,  in  Surrey. 
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were  instructed  in  the  principles  of  their  art,  but  as  the  schools 
which  they  visited  did  not  exemplify  these  principles,  they  were 
not  trained  in  the  practice  of  them,  and  hence,  in  many  cases, 
theh*  career  did  not  justify  the  expectations  of  the  society. 

The  model  infant  school  established  by  this  society  is  upon 
the  enlightened  plan  which  I  have  already  described,  the 
teacher  having  been  trained  in  the  Normal  school  at  Glasgow; 
but  it  partakes,  in  a  considerable  degree,  of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  Edinburgh  school.  Thus,  in  religious  instruction,  its 
aim  is  to  avoid  such  matter  as  shall  be  objectionable  to  any 
denomination  of  Christians,  and  it  carries  intellectual  education 
further  than  its  Glasgow  model.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  the  re- 
cent official  work*  on  infant  education  issued  by  the  society,  a 
part  of  the  instruction  actually  given,  namely,  teaching  to  read, 
is  not  spoken  of  with  special  approbation,  but  rather  as  a  yield- 
ing to  the  supposed  prejudices  of  parents.  The  method  itself 
draws  strong  encomiums  from  the  managers  of  the  society, 
and  will  be  found  described  in  the  Appendix  to  this  Report, 
(No.  X.)t  I  was  particularly  pleased  with  the  lessons  given 
in  sensible  objects,  and  the  incidental  exercises  of  orthography 
to  which  they  led.  The  pictures  used  are  a  decided  improve- 
ment on  those  commonly  employed,  but  a  difficulty  in  their  use 
has  been  discovered,  from  the  very  precise  ideas  which  the 
child  attaches  to  them,  by  which  truth  appears  to  be  violated, 
when  the  same  subject  is  illustrated  differently  in  two  pictures. 
It  has  been  found  possible  to  overcome  this  difficulty,  in  a 
degree,  by  impressing  upon  the  child  that  these  pictures  are 
merely  general  illustrations,  and  not  precise  representations  of 
eve'nts  which  the  artist  has  witnessed. 

The  small  play-ground  here  is  better  furnished  with  the  means 
of  infant  gymnastic  exercises  than  that  of  Glasgow,  but  is  by 
no  means  commodious. 


*  Practical  Remarks  on  Infant  Education,  by  the  'Rev,  Dr.  Mayo  and  Mim 
Mayo*  It  IB  interesting  to  see,  in  this  work,  how  admirably  the  natoral  method 
of  instroctioo  by  Pestaknzi  adapts  itself  to  the  inftnt  schooL 

t  It  is  entiUed  **  Reading  Disentangled,**  and  is  divided  into  twentyoieven 
1< 
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The  teachers  who  are  in  training  receive  theoretical  lessons, 
attend  the  practice  of  the  school,  are  employed  to  teach 
small  classes  in  separate  rooms,  under  superintendence!  and, 
finally,  practice  with  the  entire  class.  The  course  for  teachers 
is,  as  yet,  however,  of  too  limited  a  duration,  being  only  three 
months;  but  it  is  proposed  to  extend  it  when  further  means  of 
reducing  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the  pupil-teachers  shall 
be  afibrded. 


22 
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CHAPTER  11. 

ELEMENTARY  OR  PRIMARY  EDUCATION. 

INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 

Elementary  education  may  be  considered  in  two  points  of 
view,  both  of  great  importance:  as  the  sole  education  of  the 
mass  of  the  community,  or  as  leading  to  higher  instruction. 
In  the  former  view,  it  requires  to  be  complete,  as  a  whole;  in 
the  latter,  it  is  essentially  preparatory.  In  reference  to  each, 
its  character  is  materially  different  In  our  country  at  large, 
we  have  been  necessarily  more  occupied  with  creating  com- 
mon schools,  than  with  elevating  the  standard  of  the  instruction 
given  in  them.  In  the  meantime,  education  has  been  advanc- 
ing ;  and,  unless  we  would  be  untrue  to  ourselves  and  to  our 
political  institutions,  we  must  gather  experience  wherever  it  is 
to  be  found,  and  apply  those  practical  results  which  are  best 
adapted  to  our  circumstances.  In  like  manner,  on  the  more 
limited  field  of  the  Girard  College,  we  must  raise  our  system 
upon  the  basis  of  the  successful  experiments  of  others,  unless 
we  would  encounter  the  vexations  incident  to  the  acquisition  of 
experience  by  our  own  failures. 

The  importance  of  primary  instruction  in  both  these  refer- 
ences, has  induced  me  to  extend  this  notice  of  its  present  con- 
dition to  a  considerable  number  of  countries,  and  to  multiply 
the  examples  illustrative  of  the  systems,  where  the  schools  are  in 
a  flourishing  condition. 

It  happens,  and  I  believe  unfortunately  for  us,  that  the  ele- 
mentary schools  of  Great  Britain  are,  in  general,  behind  those 
of  other  countries  of  Europe  with  which  we  are  less  con- 
nected. Desultory,  and  sometimes  conflicting,  efforts  at  im- 
provement have  not  made  an  impression  proportioned  to  the 
wants  of  the  people  of  that  country,  and  have  lefl  them  behind 
others,  who  have  much  less  need  of  cultivated  intelligence  to 
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enable  them  to  fufil  the  duties  of  citizens.  Through  the  me- 
dium of  schools  for  teachers,  the  importance  of  which  is  now 
recognised,  the  same  rapid  reforms  may,  however,  be  worked 
there,  as  have  been  effected  in  some  countries  on  the  continent. 
It  will  be  found  that,  at  present,  I  have  been  obliged  to  draw 
my  examples  of  the  schools  for  popular  instruction  in  Great 
Britain  from  Scotland  exclusively,  but  descriptions  of  depart- 
ments  for  primary  instruction  will  be  found  in  some  of  the 
notices  of  secondary  schools  of  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Although  the  primary  schools  of  France  are  not  yet,  in  gene- 
ral, upon  a  level  with  those  of  Holland  and  Prussia,  I  have 
appended  a  brief  notice  of  the  system  and  progress  of  public 
instruction  there.  The  view  aiSbrds  great  encdbragement,  by 
showing  how  niuch  may  be  realized  by  judicious  laws,  and  in 
a  well-arranged  system  of  inspection.  A  rapid  improvement  in 
the  schools  in  general  will,  no  doubt,  result  from  the  operation 
of  the  normal  schools. 

The  system  of  primary  instruction  in  Holland  is  particularly 
interesting  to  an  American,  from  its  organization  in  an  ascend- 
ing series ;  beginning  with  the  local  school  authorities,  and  ter- 
minating, after  progressive  degrees  of  representation,  as  it. 
were,  in  the  highest  authority ;  instead  pf  emanating,  as  in  the 
centralized  systems,  from  that  authority.  A  fair  trial  has  been 
given  to  a  system  of  inspection  which  is  almost  entirely  ap- 
plicable to  our  country,  and  which  has  succeeded  with  them. 
They  have  tried  an  important  experiment,  in  communicating 
religious  without  sectarian  instruction;  another,  which  has 
resulted  in  demonstrating  the  necessity  of  special  schools  for 
teachers;  and  another,  entirely  unfavourable  to  the  system  of 
mutual  instruction.  I  have  enlarged,  therefore,  upon  the  gene- 
ral account  of  their  system  of  public  instruction,  and  have 
given  rather  a  general  notice  of  the  schools,  than  of  any  one  in 
particular.  I  have,  however,  made  one  of  the  schools  for  the 
poor,  which  seemed  to  me  superior  even  to  those  of  the  same 
class  in  Prussia,  the  subject  of  special  description  and  remark. 

The  account  in  reference  to  Holland  is  followed  by  that  of 
the  Prussian  system  and  schools.    This  is  the  most  perfect  of 
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the  centralized  systems,  allowing  considerable  latitude  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  individual  schools,  while  all  are  subject  to  the 
influence  of  the  central  authority.  It  has  not,  as  is  commonly 
supposed,  recently  sprung  into  existence,  but  has  been  the  work 
of  time,  has  been  altered  and  amended,  and  is  still  in  progress. 
Its  present  condition  is  the  result  of  experience,  and  thus  it  com- 
mends itself  to  enlightened  imitation,  by  which  I  mean  that 
which,  laying  aside  what  is  inapplicable  to  the  political  or  social 
institutions  of  the  country  adopting  it,  would  employ  the  large 
amount  of  useful  material  which  it  contains.  The  schools  contain 
much  more  that  is  applicable  to  our  country  than  the  system  in 
general,  and  hence  I  have  enlarged  upon  them,  particularly  upon 
the  higher  class  of  primary  schools,  which  seem  to  me  in  better 
condition  than  those  of  any  other  of  the  larger  European  states. 
It  is  in  what  may  be  called  the  incidental  parts  of  instruction, 
and  which  do  not  appear  upon  paper;  in  the  spirit  of  the  teacher, 
and  sometimes  in  that  of  the  books;  that  the  peculiarities  of  na- 
tional organization  in  these  schools  are  chiefly  to  be  found. 

The  chapter  on  Prussia  is  followed  by  a  notice  of  the  schools 
of  Saxony,  and  by  an  account  of  the  excellent  higher  primary 
school,  or  Burgher  School  of  Leipsic  The  Model  Primary 
School  of  Frankfort  on  Maine  is  described  in  the  same  chapter. 
The  necessity  of  confining  myself  within  limits  has  alone  pre- 
vented me  from  giving  an  account  of  some  of  the  schools  of 
Weimar,  of  Nassau,  and  of  Switzerland. 

The  Bavarian  schools,  according  to  Graser's  method,  follow 
inr  the  chapter  succeeding  Saxony.  I  have  omitted  mention  of 
the  others,  as  throwing  no  new  light  upon  the  subject  This  is 
true  also  of  the  Austrian  primary  schools.  These  latter  are 
chiefly  characterized  by  a  spirit  of  system,  which  exactly  regu- 
lates the  method  and  amount  of  what  is  to  be  taught,  and  when 
it  shall  be  taught,  throughout  this  vast  empire.  The  mode  of 
educating  teachers  tends  to  give  them  rather  the  routine  than 
the  spirit  of  their  profession.  My  remarks  apply  to  Austria 
Proper,  and  have  no  reference  to  the  number,  but  to  the  general 
character  of  the  schools.  I  was  most  favourably  impressed  with 
the  earnest  efforts  making  in  the  Italian  provinces  of  Austria  to 
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spread  primary  instruction,  an  important  measure  'where  the 
schools  have  been  so  much  neglected. 

In  the  notices  introductory  to  the  description  of  schools  in  the 
different  countries,  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  an  outline  of  the 
organization  of  public  instruction,  of  the  regulations  upon  which 
it  is  founded,  and  of  the  mode  of  supplying  teachers.  The  va- 
rieties in  the  schools  are  represented  by  some  of  the  best  which 
I  visited,  and  of  these  I  have  given  a  more  or  less  minute  ac- 
count, as  the  subject  seemed  to  require,  endeavouring,  as  in  the 
former  part  of  the  Report,  rather  to  notice  peculiarities  and  dif- 
ferences than  to  repeat  the  same  details  in  every  case.  In  ge- 
neral, however,  as  before,  the  history  and  purpose  of  the  school 
is  first  given,  then  its  organization  and  government,  then  the 
admission  and  dismission  of  pupils,  then  the  moral,  intellectual, 
and  physical  education  which  it  provides  are  discussed,  and 
comparisons  drawn  between  it  and  other  similar  institutions. 
These  are  interspersed  with  such  remarks  as  reflection  upon 
the  subject  may  have  suggested. 

Besides  the  class  of  general  primary  schools,  others  which 
may  be  considered  as  of  a  special  character  have  been  planned, 
by  which,  while  pursuing  the  studies  of  the  elementary  period, 
the  individual  is,  at  the  same  time,  trained  for  his  calling  in  after 
life.  Such  are  the  rural  schools  of  Switzerland,  which  have  ako 
been  transplanted  to  England  and  Ireland,  and  the  manufac- 
turing and  industrial  schools  of  France.  I  have  placed  this  dass 
in  a  separate  chapter,  and  described,  in  turn,  two  of  the  rural 
schools  of  Switzerland,  one  of  Ireland,  one  of  a  mixed  rural  and 
industrial  character  in  England,  and  one  industrial  school  of 
France. 

I  have  preferred,  for  the  sake  of  a  better  comparison  of  the 
seminaries  for  teachers,  sometimes  called  normal  schools,  to 
place  those  of  different  countries  together,  and  they  will  accord- 
ingly be  found  in  a  separate  chapter,  after  those  containing  an 
account  of  the  primary  schools.  The  seminaries  of  Prussia  are 
placed  first,  then  those  of  France,  and  lastly,  a  notice  is  given 
of  one  of  the  normal  schools  of  Holland  and  of  Switzerland. 
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These  notices  will  terminate  the  division  of  my  Report  relating 
to  primary  schools. 

ELEMENTAST  SCHOOLS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Until  lately,  the  only  part  of  Great  Britain  which  had  the 
advantages  of  a  system  of  public  elementary  instruction,  was 
Scotland.  In  England  the  establishment  of  schools  has  been 
left  to  private  enterprise  or  charity,  or  religious  zeal  and  libe- 
rality, assisted,  but  not  efficiently,  by  appropriations  from  Par- 
liament The  schools  for  the  instruction  of  the  people  during 
week  days  are  still  miserably  deficient,  both  in  number  and 
kind,  and  as  yet  there  appears  no  prospect  of  concert  of  effort 
to  bring  about  a  better  state  of  general  education*  The  exer- 
tions which  have  produced  here  and  there  endowed  schools, 
factory  schools,  schools  of  industry,  schools  for  paupers  or  for 
adults,  though  of  course  highly  commendable,  can  lead  to  no 
general  system  of  national  education;  and  the  same  may  be 
remarked  of  Sunday  schools,  however  good  and  useful  in  their 
particular  way.  In  no  country  in  Europe,  I  believe,  is  so  much 
benevolent  effort  to  be  met  with  as  in  Great  Britain,  and  could 
it  be  directed  in  concert,  it  is  capable  of  the  highest  results.  The 
two  associations  which  have  done  most  for  general  elementary 
instruction  are  the  **  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,"  es- 
tablished in  1805,  to  aid  in  extending  the  system  proposed  by 
Joseph  Lancaster,  and  the  '*  National  Society  for  Promoting 
the  Education  of  the  Poor  on  the  Principles  of  the  Established 
Church,  throughout  England  and  Wales,"  founded  in  1811, 
to  disseminate  the  system  of  Dr.  Bell.  With  the  different  prin- 
ciples of  action  of  these  societies  I  have  nothing  to  do  in  this 
place.  I  visited  schools  in  connexion  with  both,  or  following 
their  methods,  and  as  might  have  been  expected,  found  their 
model  schools  established  in  London,  in  general,  the  best  speci- 
mens of  their  views. 

The  model  school  of  the  first  named  society  in  the  Borough- 
road,  is  under  the  charge  of  an  enlightened  teacher,*  who  has 

♦  Mr.  S.  Croasley. 
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done  mach  to  improve  the  Lancastrian  method,  by  rendering 
it  less  mechanical,  infusing  a  more  intellectual  character  into  its 
exercises,  and  adding  new  branches  of  instruction.*  The  suc- 
cess is  limited,  however,  by  the  capacity  of  the  method  itself, 
and  I  cannot  hold  up  even  this  improved  form  of  it  as  a  model 
for  imitation.  The  results  produced  at  a  public  examination 
pleased  me  very  much,  but  these  were,  in  fact,  in  great  part, 
consequences  of  the  master's  instruction,  and  of  the  very 
superior  intelligence  of  a  few  pupils.  To  judge  of  the  effect 
upon  the  whole  school,  it  should  be  visited  in  working-hours, 
and  especially  when  the  classes  are  under  their  monitors,  who 
carry  on  the  principal  business  of  teaching.  The  humble  cha* 
racter  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  teaching  belonging  to  the 
system  of  mutual  instruction  is  then  fully  visible.  While  I  esti- 
mate highly  the  good  which  this  society  has  done  by  establish* 
mg  schools  when  there  were  none,  I  do  not  find  it  necessary  to 
describe  the  particulars  of  their  method  of  instruction.  The 
model  school  of  the  National  Society  did  not  come  up  to  the 
example  of  the  modified  Bell  system,  already  presented  in  the 
Liverpool  Blue*coat  School  The  system  of  mutual  instruction 
bdoDgs  to  a  very  unadvanced  grade  of  public  education,  and 
in  which  the  means  of  procuring  or  compensating  masters  are 
limited.  When  large  numbers  of  children  must  be  collected  in 
one  school,  or  be  destitute  of  instruction  on  account  of  limited 
means,  then  the  method  is  the  only  one  feasible,  and  ought  to 
be  encouraged. 

The  society  for  the  promotion  of  the  education  of  the  poor  in 
Irdand,  established  in  1811,  has  been  of  essential  service  in  that 
country.  At  first,  they  acted  as  a  private  body,  but  subsequently 
received  a  grant  of  money  from  the  British  Parliament  They 
tiave  a  model  school  in  Dublin,  and  during  the  continuance  of  the 
government  grant,  educated  a  considerable  number  of  teachers, 
publiflbed  many  cheap  school-books,  and  works  for  lending-libra- 
ries. With  them  also  originated,  in  ite  application  to  Ireland, 
the  admirable  system  of  regular  school  inspectors.    This  grant 

•  Linear  drawing  and  music  are  boUi  culUvateil. 
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was  withdrawn  in  1831,  which  has  reduced  very  essentially 
the  scale  of  their  operations. 

The  Board  of  National  Education  for^Ireland  was  appointed 
in  1831,  and  is  intended  as  the  head  of  a  government  system 
of  elementary  instruction  for  the  population  of  the  whole  island. 
This  Board  has  not  only  greatly  increased  the  number  of  ele- 
mentary schools,  and  supplied  new  text-books,  but  has  estab- 
lished, on  a  considerable  scale,  a  seminary  where  the  future 
teacher  is  first  instructed  in  the  elementary  branches  in  which 
he  may  be  deficient,  and  then  is  furnished  with  the  principles 
of  education,  and  an  opportunity  to  reduce  them  to  practice, 
under  superintendence,  in  model  schools.  At  the  time  of  my 
visit  to  Dublin,  these  schools  were  in  the  course  of  organization 
in  a  new  building,  erected  specially  for  them.  The  appoint- 
ment of  school-inspectors,  a  practice  followed  up  by  this  Board, 
is  no  doubt  one  of  its  most  important  measures,  aflTording,  as 
it  does,  in  connexion  with  the  control  of  pecuniary  supplies, 
the  means  of  continual  improvement  in  the  individual  schools. 

The  system  of  parochial  schools  in  Scotland  was  established 
a  century  and  a-half  ago,  by  an  act  of  the  Scottish  Parliament 
This  act  provided  for  the  existence  of  a  school  in  each  parish, 
for  the  manner  of  election  of  the  schoolmaster,  and  for  his 
compensation,  no  mention  being  made  of  the  branches  required 
to  be  taught  The  masters  have  been,  in  general,  selected 
either  from  among  candidates  for  the  ecclesiastical  profession, 
or  such  persons  as  could  not  pursue  the  requisite  studies  far 
enough  to  reach  the  ministry,  and  from  persons  of  the  humble 
classes  who  were  physically  incompetent  for  trades,  and  endea- 
voured to  secure  the  patronage  and  instruction  necessary  to 
obtain  places  as  teachers. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  has  the 
right  of  inspecting  these  schools,  but  not  that  of  displacing 
their  teachers,  and  hence  the  system  is  wanting  in  the  means 
of  improvement  It  has,  in  fact,  not  kept  pace  with  the  general 
progress  of  the  country,  the  schools  being  deficient  both  in 
number  and  quality.  To  remedy  this,  efforts  have  been  made 
by  the  General  Assembly  and  by  benevolent  individuals,  by 
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the  erection  of  new  schools,  and  of  model  schools,  by  en- 
deavouring to  improve  the  condition  of  the  teachers,  and  by 
furnishing  those  who  aspire  to  this  profession  the  means  of  pro- 
per training  in  their  art.  The  sessional  school*  of  Edinburgh 
has  opened  its  doors  to  persons  wishing  to  procure  practical 
knowledge  in  teaching,  and  more  lately  the  Normal  Seminary  of 
Glasgow  for  training  Teachers  has  been  established  and  taken 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Education  Committee  of  the  General 
Assembly.f 

The  instruction  in  the  parochial  schools  is  generally  confined 
to  reading,  writing,  and  cyphering.  Occasionally,  in  the  higher 
schools,  a  little  Latin  is  taught  The  Bible  and  Catechism  fre- 
quently constitute  the  text-books  for  reading.  In  some  schools 
there  are  spelling-books,  with  selections  of  stories  for  children. 
The  former  collection  of  reading-lessons  was  absurd  in  the  ex- 
treme as  a  book  for  children,  consisting  of  extracts  for  the  most 
part  above  their  comprehension;  it  has  been,  however,  more 
recently  replaced  by  a  judicious  selection.  Most  of  the  chil- 
dren who  go  to  these  schools  are  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
twelve. 

Besides  the  parochial  schools,  there  are,  especially  in  the 
large  towns,  endowed  schools,  the  state  of  instruction  in  which, 
at  any  given  time,  depends  much  upon  the  trustees  into  whose 
hands  the  endowment  has  fallen.  The  subscription  and  pri- 
vate schools  have,  in  general,  not  been  in  advance  of  the  others, 
and  in  many  of  the  Highland  schools,  neither  writing  nor  arith- 
metic are  taught 

It  seems  to  be  generally  conceded  that  a  great  change  is 
necessary  in  the  character  of  popular  instruction,  but  the  nature 

*  Scboob  under  the  charge  of  the  ministers  and  elders,  or  church-session  of  a 
pariah,  are  so  called. 

t  The  petition  of  the  Education  Cummittee  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Scottbh  Church  to  Parliament  for  aid,  sUtes,  that  in  the  Highlands  alone  there 
were,  in  1833,  eighty-three  thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety-seven  persons 
above  six  years  of  age  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  twenty-eight  thou- 
Mnd  between  six  and  twenty  years  of  age  in  thi^  predicament  Qne^ixth  of 
the  population  was  thus  without  instruction,  and  Weans  were  wanting  to  provide 
them  with  schools. 

23 
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of  the  change  is  the  subject  of  much  keen  controversy,  in  regard 
to  which  I  should  be  going  out  of  my  way  to  speak. 

The  public  school  which  has  produced  the  most  important 
results  in  improving  the  state  of  elementary  instruction  in  Scot- 
land, is  the  Sessional  School  of  Edinburgh.  The  Juvenile  Model 
School  at  Glasgow*  has  been  founded  later,  but  its  effects  are 
already  felt  The  elementary  departments  of  the  Madras  Col- 
lege, at  St  Andrews,  have  also  contributed  to  the  same  object 
After  giving  a  description  of  these  establishments,  I  shall  con- 
clude this  section  with  a  notice  of  the  Circus  Place  School  at 
Edinburgh,  intended  to  prepare  pupils  for  the  public  or  private 
classical  schools,  by  the  improved  methods  which  the  sessional 
school  has  made  so  well  known  in  Scotland.  The  elementary 
teaching  in  the  lower  classes  of  the  High  School  of  Glasgow 
and  of  the  Hill-street  Institution  of  Edinburgh,  ranks  with  the 
best  which  I  saw,  but  I  shall  refer  to  it  in  speaking  of  the 
respective  schools  which  belong  to  the  secondary  grade  of  in- 
struction. 

JUVENILE  TRAINING-fiCHOOL  OF  THE  GLASGOW  EDUCATION 

SOCIETY. 

This  is  the  only  attempt  which  I  witnessed  to  carry  the 
** training  system"  of  the  infant-school  into  the  juvenile  day- 
schools  of  Great  Britain.  The  endeavour  is  made,  under  this 
cystem,  not  only  to  inculcate  good  principles,  but  also  to  form 
good  habits — not  only  to  teach,  but  to  train.  A  child  entering 
from  the  infant  school  is  prepared  for  the  instruction  and  disci- 
pline of  this;  his  education  goes  on  in  the  same  way  and  with 
the  same  spirit  here  as  in  the  former  school.  Other  childrcDt 
entering  at  six,  may  have  positively  bad  habits  to  eradicate.  Ex- 
perience has  proved,  however,  that  they  may  be  trained  with  the 
others,  only  at  a  greater  cost  of  time  and  labour.  In  this  sys- 
tem, as  in  the  corresponding  infant  school  system,  the  play- 


*  In  describing  these  schools,  I  have  given  Uiat  of  Glasgow  the  6r8t  i^aoe, 
because  it  is  quite  distinct  from  the  othets  in  its  character,  while  they  hate 
general  resemUaaeee  to  each  other. 
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ground  is  the  <^  uncovered  school,"  and  the  moral  training  goes 
on  in  it;  hence  the  pupils  must  necessarily  be  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  master,  who  notices  their  aberrations  with- 
out interfering,  unless  when  absolutely  necessary,  and  makes  a 
school-room  lesson  of  their  conduct  The  effective  character 
of  this  training  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  one  hundred  and 
eighty  children  of  the  lower  classes  of  Glasgow  were  in  the 
daily  habit,  for  five  months,  of  frequenting  the  play-ground  of 
the  school,  without  any  injury  to  the  borders  planted  with 
flowers,  shrubs,  and  fruits. 

The  designs  of  the  Glasgow  Educational  Society  include  not 
only  this  school,  but  the  infant  school  which  has  been  described, 
and  a  normal  seminary  for  the  education  of  teachers.  To  aid 
in  carrying  out  especially  the  latter  "part  of  the  design,  the  rec- 
tor of  the  normal  seminary  made  a  tour  on  the  continent, 
visiting  the  best  seminaries  of  Prussia,  and  even  attending  a 
part  of  their  courses.  His  return  occurred  just  before  my  s&* 
cond  visit  to  Glasgow,  and  I  had  not,  therefore,  the  benefit  of 
seeing  the  fruits  of  his  experience  in  the  practice  of  the  schools.* 

At  present,  the  courses  of  the  normal  school  are  so  restricted 
in  point  of  time,  from  the  limited  means  of  the  teachers  who 
resort  to  it  for  instruction,  that  little  more  than  a  general 
idea  of  the  system  can  be  obtained  by  the  pupils,  and  vigorous 
efibrts  were  making  to  induce  the  government  of  Great  Britain, 
and  the  wealthy  of  Glasgow,  to  contribute  to  the  support  of 
young  men  while  in  the  school,  and  thus  to  enable  them  to  re- 
main sufiliciently  long  to  become  imbued  with  the  spirit  and 
practice  of  the  methods  of  teaching. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  the  juvenile  training-school  is  to 
be  considered  still  in  a  great  degree  experimental,  but  the  re- 
sults already  obtained  are  of  the  most  encouraging  character. 

Inidleciual  and  Moral  Education.  It  is  understood  from  my 
preface,  that  this  school  is  intended  to  give  an  elementary  educa- 


•  The  Rev.  John  M'Crie,  a  youn^  teacher  of  the  highest  promise,  whose  un- 
timely death  has  prevented  the  career  of  tuefuhiesfi  for  which  he  had  prepared 
himaelf. 
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tion  to  children  between  six  and  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age. 
Contrived  as  an  improvement  on  the  Scottish  parochial  system,  it 
supposes  the  means  of  procuring  teachers  to  be  small.  Hence 
it  places  a  large  number,  even  as  many  as  a  hundred,  under 
one  teacher,  adapts  its  arrangements  to  render  his  services  as 
efficient  as  possible,  and  employs  the  more  advanced  pupils  as 
monitors.  Emanating  from  the  Scottish  Church,  it  inculcates 
its  observances  and  doctrines,  adopting  a  mode  of  imparting 
Christian  truths  which  renders  them  eminently  attractive.  It 
seeks  (and  here  I  consider  the  system  overstrained)  to  attach 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Bible  all  other  branches,  and  thus  to 
make  it  the  medium  by  which  a  child  shall  not  only  learn  mo- 
rals, but,  in  connexion  with  which  he  shall  receive  lessons  in 
history,  natural  history  and  philosophy,  geography,  manners 
and  customs,  and  grammar.  The  system  discards,  in  a  great 
degree,  all  use  of  books,  and  substitutes  the  lively  oral  method 
employed  in  the  German  schools.  It  requires  the  master  to  be 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  subjects  he  teaches,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  communicate  them  in  the  manner  exactly  suited  to 
the  difierent  capacities  of  the  pupils,  which  he  is  expected  to 
study.  The  children  are  assembled  here,  as  in  the  infant  school, 
in  the  gallery,  and,  in  general,  the  methods  of  communicating 
knowledge,  or  of  drawing  from  them  their  ideas,  do  not  differ 
in  the  two  schools.  There  is  a  little  more  form  here,  perhaps, 
but  the  methods  are  substantially  the  same.  The  exercises  of 
the  gallery  terminated,  the  classes  take  their  places  upon  the 
floor  under  the  charge  of  monitors,  or  range  themselves  at  the 
desks  for  writing.  The  master  examines,  in  a  room  apart,  one 
class  at  a  time,  and,  after  this  lesson,  gives  an  interval  for  the 
play-ground.  From  the  play-ground  the  classes  return  to  the 
charge  of  the  monitors.  When  all  have  passed  thus  before  the 
master,  an  exercise  in  the  gallery  closes  the  instruction  for  the 
time. 

The  alternation  is  shown  by  the  following  order  of  the  day: 
At  half  past  nine  o'clock  the  school-room  and  play-ground 
arc  open  to  the  pupils,  and  the  school  commences  at  ten. 
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Ten  to  eleveo,  Bible  training  and  religious  teaching  in  the 
gallery. 

Ten  minutes  play. 

Until  a  quarter  past  twelve,  reading  under  monitors,  the 
master  examining  each  class  in  turn. 

Until  one,  may  leave  the  premises  or  play. 

One  to  two,  intellectual  training  in  the  gallery. 

Ten  minutes  interval  for  play. 

Until  half-past  three,  classes  under  the  monitors. 

Play  until  four,  when  the  ground  is  closed. 

The  efficacy  of  such  a  school  depends  almost  entirely  upon 
the  character  of  the  master,  and  during  my  visit,  this  truth 
was  fully  impressed,  by  seeing  it  under  the  charge  of  the 
head  master,  and  again  under  that  of  an  assistant,  and  by  com- 
paring it  with  the  infant  school    There  is  no  teaching  so  dif- 
cult  to  many  instructors  as  that  by  the  natural  method.    For, 
brought  up  in  stiff  and  artificial  habits,  they  cannot  break 
themselves  into  those  required,  and  descend  to  the  level  of  their 
pupils.    I  saw,  however,  quite  enough  to  convince  me  that  this 
was  a  great  improvement  upon  the  old  system  of  the  Scottish 
schools.    The  questioning,  conversation  between  the  teacher 
and  pupils,  singing,  and  other  exercises  of  the  gallery,  go  on 
with  more  spirit  when  considerable  numbers  are  present  than 
when  few  are  there,  and  hence  are  particularly  valuable  in 
schools  which  require  instruction  to  be  given  by  one  teacher  to 
many  pupils.    The  arrangement  of  the  gallery  admits  of  every 
child  being  distinctly  seen,  and  of  his  seeing  the  master,  and 
hence  is  much  better  than  the  usual  one  of  benches.    When  the 
school  contains  pupils  of  very  difierent  states  of  progress,  it 
loses  its  efficacy  in  a  great  degree,  and  I  consider  it  still  doubt- 
ful whether  it  will  answer  thus  to  unite  all  classes  composing  a 
large  school    As  this  school  had  been  only  four  years  in  exist- 
ence when  1  saw  it,  the  difficulty  did  not  show  itself  very  pro- 
minently. A  provision  is  made  for  this  case,  in  the  excellent 
manual  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Stow,  in  which  it  is  recommended  to 
divide  the  pupils  into  one  or  more  classes,  so  that  while  a  part 
are  in  the  gallery,  another  may  be  on  the  floor  with  monitors. 
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and  another  in  the  play-ground.  The  monitorial  system  worked 
no  better  here  than  elsewhere.  Indeed,  if  the  master  had  no  as- 
sistant, and  should  retire  to  an  adjoining  room  with  a  class,  the 
mechanism  would  go  on  very  irregularly,  as  I  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  actually  proved. 

Advantage  is  taken  in  the  arrangement  of  the  school-room 
to  keep  such  printed  moral  precepts  and  attractive  repre- 
sentations before  the  eyes  of  the  children  as  it  may  be  de- 
sired to  impress  on  their  memory,  care  being  taken  to  change 
the  objects  from  time  to  time,  that  too  great  familiarity  may 
not  blunt  the  sense  of  curiosity  or  interest  Order  and  neat- 
ness are  inculcated  by  the  proper  arrangement  of  every  ar- 
ticle of  school-furniture,  and  by  that  of  their  own  bats  and 
cloaks. 

I  propose  now  to  state  the  subjects  of  instruction,  to  take 
up  each  and  to  notice  it  in  a  general  way,  referring  to  the 
implements  of  teaching  as  the  several  branches  are  under  ex* 
amination. 

English  reading.  Roots.  Construction  and  meaning  of  Eng- 
lish words.  Practical  grammar.  Mental  arithmetic.  Practical 
geography.  Sacred  geography.  Objects.  Natural  history, 
assisted  by  pictures.  Outlines  of  general  science.  Outlines  of 
geometry.  Outlines  of  civil  history.  Writing.  Arithmetic  on 
slates,  by  rule.  Grammar  by  rule.  Geography,  with  the  use 
of  globes.    Daily  Bible  training.    Vocal  music,  chiefly  sacred. 

If  the  pupils  have  come  from  the  Infant  School,  they  are  in 
part  prepared  to  read  without  the  necessity  of  referring  to  first 
elements.  In  the  alphabet  class  there  are  pictorial  representa- 
tions to  impress  the  words  upon  the  memory.  An  orthographi- 
cal desk  is  described,  in  Mr.  Stow's  book,  as  an  auxiliary  to 
this  exercise,  but  I  did  not  see  it  in  the  school.  It  contains  com- 
partments or  small  boxes,  each  of  which  has  within  it  several 
sets  of  a  letter  of  the  alphabet,  printed  on  paper  and  pasted  on 
small  square  plates  of  wood.  Other  boxes  contain  pictures. 
The  child  selects  a  picture,  and  spells  the  name  of  the  object, 
forming  the  word  with  the  letters  taken  from  his  set  of  boxes. 
Another  method  of  learning  the  alphabet  and  spelling,  recom- 
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mended  by  Mr.  Stow,  is  to  select  n  letter  on  a  printed  page, 
calling  it  by  name,  and  requiring  the  child,  as  an  exercise,  to 
point  out  every  recurrence  of  the  same  letter  on  the  page. 
Among  the  various  methods  of  teaching  to  read  which  have 
been  tried,  I  regret  not  to  have  seen  in  use,  so  as  to  form  an 
opinion  of  its  success,  Jacotot's  method  of  teaching,  by  begin- 
ning with  words  instead  of  letters,  especially  as  it  has  been  sup- 
posed particularly  applicable  to  our  language,  owing  to  the  va- 
rious sounds  belonging  to  the  same  letter.  It  is  the  fact,  that  the 
children  in  the  Infant  School  at  Glasgow  actually  recognise  the 
words,  and  can  name  them  at  sight  before  they  can  spell  them. 

For  the  introduction  of  the  admirable  exercise  on  the  roots, 
construction  and  meaning  of  English  words,  the  Scottish  schools 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  Wood,  of  Edinburgh,  and  I  shall  speak  of 
it  particularly  in  describing  the  Sessional  School. 

By  practical  grammar  is  meant  such  as  the  pupil  can  obtain 
by  his  own  induction  or  by  teaching,  aided  by  his  own  compa- 
risons. It  is  the  true  elementary  grammar,  and  the  name  prac- 
tical does  not  seem  to  me  well  chosen.  I  can  give  a  clearer  idea 
<rf*  it  by  an  example.  Several  things  are  named  over  to  a  class — 
hat,  desk,  chair,  &c.  These  are  the  names  of  things.  They 
are  called  nouns.    Or,  to  employ  the  elliptical  method  of  the 

school,  these  are  the  names  of ^  leaving  to  the  pupil  to 

reply things.    If  it  is  perceived  that  all  have  not  caught 

the  answer,  the  class  are  made  to  repeat  it.    They  are  called 

nouns,  is  stated  by  the  master.    A  noun  is  the  name  of  a * 

thing,  the  ellipsis  being  supplied  by  the  class.  Further.  You 
wish  me  to  give  you  a  stick  of  what  kind?  A  short,  a  long,  a 
smooth,  &C.,  will  be  answered.    Short,  long,  &c.,  are  qualities 

of  the  stick.    They  are  called  adjectives.    Short  is  an 

adjective.    Stick  is  a noun.    An  adjective  is  the  quality 

of  a noun.    Combining  such  exercises  with  pictorial 

representations  of  the  parts  of  speech,  and  varying  them  until 
they  suit  the  mind  of  every  pupil,  an  indelible  impression  is 
made.  A  foundation  is  laid  for  grammar  by  rules  taught  in  the 
higher  classes,  which  should,  however,  be  so  accompanied  by 
exercises  as  to  be  quite  as  practical  as  this. 
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The  practical  geography  consists  also  of  elements,  but  taught 
in  a  much  less  natural  way  than  in  the  German  schools  already 
spoken  of.  Fictitious  travelling  should  follow  a  knowledge  of 
home ;  putting  a  map  into  a  boy's  hand,  without  explanation, 
is  not  likely  to  lead  to  much  inquiry.  The  methods  of  this 
school,  however,  it  should  be  considered,  are  in  a  great  degree 
experimental. 

In  speaking  of  the  courses  in  the  German  eleemosynary  insti- 
tutions, I  have  already  said  so  much  of  mental  arithmetic,  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  here  again  upon  it.  It  has  been 
permanently  adopted  in  many  of  the  English  schools,  where 
other  improvements  have  been  slowly  introduced.  The  lessons 
in  arithmetic  are  begun  with  the  ball  frame  used  for  infant  in- 
struction. 

Sacred  geography  is  used  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  pupils  accurately  acquainted  with  the  localities  mentioned 
in  the  Scriptures,  and  with  the  curious  physical  state  of  the 
country,  with  its  manners  and  customs  and  profane  history,  but 
as  an  incentive  to  them  to  search  out  from  specified  parts  of  the 
Bible  the  verses  where  particular  places  are  mentioned,  and  to 
connect  with  the  localities  the  incidents  of  the  narrative. 

The  lessons  in  objects  are  modified  from  those  arranged  by 
Miss  Mayo,  and  are  adapted  to  the  difierent  ages  of  an  ele- 
mentary school  They  are  intended  as  guides  to  teachers  in 
communicating  oral  instruction  in  regard  to  the  objects  met 
with  in  common  life.  The  box  of  objects  connected  with  them 
contains,  in  the  small  compass  of  less  than  three-sixteenths  of 
a  cubic  foot,  one  hundred  and  twelve  specimens  of  various 
productions  of  nature  and  art  in  dififerent  countries,  each  of 
which  may  form  some  part  of  an  instructive  conversation.* 
These  lessons  are  supplementary  to  those  of  the  infant  school, 
in  which  more  common  specimens  are  used.  They  serve  not 
only  to  give  the  direct  mental  exercise  and  the  information, 
which  are  their  principal  purposes,  but  incidentally  are  made 


*  I  have  the  pleuure  to  show  to  the  Board  one  of  theie  cases.    A  similar  one 
ought  to  be  ftmiebod  to  ereiy  elementary  school  in  the  country. 
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the  means  of  instruction  in  orthography,  writing,  and  grammar. 
In  their  direct  bearing  they  may  be  considered  as  introductory 
to  the  courses  of  technology,  which  belong  to  higher  instruction. 

The  courses  of  natural  history  are  among  those  which  excite 
the  greatest  interest  in  the  mind  of  a  child,  and  which  may  be 
made  most  useful  in  developing  the  intelligence,  strengthening 
the  observation  and  memory,  and  conveying  religious  impres- 
sions appropriate  to  the  age.  Illustrated  by  pictures  they  are 
very  attractive;  but  when  the  means  of  acquiring  specimens 
are  within  the  power  of  the  school,  the  courses  are  rendered 
much  more  interesting.  In  the  examination  of  plants  and  stones* 
they  may  be  made  subservient,  also,  to  the  purposes  of  air  and 
exercise.  It  is,  of  course,  understood  that  there  is  no  attempt 
to  teach  the  subjects  as  sciences,  and  specially  for  their  own 
sake.  They  are  mere  introductory  exercises  to  such  studies, 
to  which  the  tastes  of  pupils  may  perhaps  lead  them  at  a  later 
period  of  instruction.  The  importance  of  forming  museums 
of  these  objects  is  beginning  now  to  be  fully  appreciated  in  the 
best  schools. 

Vocal  music  is  not  used  solely  for  cultivating  the  ear  or  taste, 
bat  for  producing  its  appropriate  moral  effects  from  the  cha- 
racter of  the  songs,  and  as  an  important  auxiliary  to  order  and 
discipline,  substituting  harmony  for  noise  during  changes  of 
position,  and  promoting  regularity. 

The  Bible-training  has  already  been  described,  and  in  regard 
to  the  higher  subjects  of  instruction,  which  follow  it  immedi- 
ately upon  the  programme,  the  classes  had  not  yet  reached 
them  when  I  visited  the  school.  Linear  drawing  upon  the 
slate,  and  copying  lines,  or  tracing  the  outlines  of  simple  ob- 
jects, are  intended  to  be  introduced.  In  general,  the  mechanical 
parts  of  instruction  have  not  yet  received  their  intended  develop- 
ment There  is  a  lesson  of  an  hour  in  Bible-reading*  every 
day,  in  which  the  outline  given  in  the  infant  school  is  filled  up 

*  Tha  Biblc*8tand  U  placed  in  front  of  Uie  gallery,  and  is  so  arranged  that  it 
ma  J  be  ued  to  topport  a  black-board  or  pictures.  The  hand-bell  and  whistle  fi>r 
dgnak  used  in  Um  infiuit  aobool,  are  sUU  emi^oyed  in  <his.  The  poats  for  the 
nMoiterial  kmooa  ane,  in  a  grvat  degree,  sapereeded  by  booka. 
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by  more  copious  selections  of  historical  or  other  matter.  The 
pupils  are  exercised  on  the  meaning  of  the  words,  on  the  lead- 
ing points  of  the  story,  and  on  the  moral  lessons  to  be  deduced, 
and  it  is  found  that  if  the  premises  are  >veU  laid  down,  the  chil- 
dren will  themselves  draw  the  proper  conclusions.  The  teacher 
is  not  permitted  to  inform  them  directly  of  any  thing  which  by 
analysis,  comparison,  or  illustration,  they  can  be  made  to  find 
out  for  themselves.  Those  pupils  who  can  read  are  expected 
to  go  over  the  lesson.  The  mode  of  obtaining  answers  is,  in 
part,  by  direct  interrogation,  and  in  part  by  the  elliptical  me- 
thod. From  the  character  of  this  school,  and  the  connexion  of 
its  directors  with  the  church,  it  must  be  considered  a  most  im- 
portant conclusion,  in  reference  to  the  improvement  of  the  paro- 
chial schools,  that  the  method  of  conveying  religious  instruc- 
tion by  the  learning  of  catechisms  by  rote,  is  inferior  to  that 
already  described  as  in  use  here. 

The  system  of  changing  places  in  the  class  is  not  approved  as  a 
principle,  yet  a  modification  of  it  is  nevertheless  in  use.  It  would 
require  very  careful  experiment  under  the  actual  circumstances 
of  the  pupils  and  teachers  of  any  school,  to  prove  that  this  mode 
can  be  dispensed  with.  I  agree  entirely  as  to  the  necessity  for 
greatly  modifying  it,  and  as  to  the  principle  that  the  motive  of 
emulation  is  an  inferior  one.  In  the  present  condition  of  society, 
however,  I  do  not  believe  that  emulation  in  schools  can  be  en- 
tirely dispensed  with,  if  we  would  have  the  youth  in  them  pre- 
pared for  active  life.  Men  are  esteemed  by  their  fellows  in 
proportion  to  their  intellectual  and  moral  qualities,  and  though 
society  is  not  formally  graded  by  placing  individuals  in  the  pre- 
cise order  of  these  qualities,  yet  every  one  is  aware  that  some 
men  have  greater  influence  than  others,  because  of  higher  in- 
tellectual and  moral  attainments,  and  the  desire  to  stand  high 
in  the  estimation  of  others  is,  at  present,  one  of  the  strongest, 
though  certainly  not  of  the  purest,  motives  to  exertion.  Self- 
emulation  is  a  much  more  noble  and  safe  guide  to  action,  and 
DO  doubt  may,  under  judicious  management,  be  rendered  a  very 
powerful  stimulus. 

The  principle  of  discipline  laid  down  in  this  school,  not  to  use 
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things  which  you  desire  a  child  should  love,  as  a  punishment, 
is  an  excellent  one,  and  I  regretted  to  see  the  practice,  in  some 
cases,  going  counter  to  it  Corporal  chastisement  has  not  been 
resorted  to  for  two  and  a-half  years. 

Moral  and  Physical  Draining.  As  already  stated,  the  play- 
ground, or  ^  uncovered  school-room,'*  is  considered  the  place 
in  which  moral  training  is  to  be  accomplished,  where  the  prin- 
ciples taught  in  the  school  may  be  carried  into  practice  so 
as  to  become  habits.  Accordingly,  the  play-ground  is  not 
merely  fitted  up  with  the  means  of  exercise,  but  is  planted,  in 
part,  with  flowers  and  fruit,  accessible  to  all,  but  which  are  to 
be  enjoyed  under  the  injunction,  '<  smell,  see,  but  touch  nof* 
It  has  been,  and  is,  in  part,  to  this  day,  the  reproach  of  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States,  that  public  property  is  always  in- 
jured; that  flowers  cannot  bloom,  nor  fruit  ripen,  unless  when 
enclosed;  and  in  France,  which  is  considered  as  ofiering  an  ex- 
ception to  this  barbarous  practice,  I  fear  that  the  result  is  pro- 
duced rather  by  the  certainty  of  detection  and  punishment,  Uian 
from  the  influence  of  a  higher  motive.  Education  is  the  true 
source  of  relief  from  this  reproach;  if  the  child  be  trained  to 
respect  what  belongs  to  the  public,  the  man  will  never  injure  it 
Such  views  have  been  decried  as  visionary,  and  the  idea  that  a 
child  could  be  so  trained  has  been  scouted.  But  facts  prove 
that  the  visionary  persons  were  only  a  little  in  advance  of  the 
times,  and  their  training  system  has  succeeded,  and  its  princi- 
ples will  finally  be  so  generally  adopted,  that  to  doubt  them  will 
be  as  remarkable  as  the  idea  itself  originally  appeared.  In  this 
particular  school  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  scholars, 
from  the  manufacturing  classes  of  Glasgow,  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  using  the  play-ground  for  more  than  an  hour  and 
a-quarter  every  day  for  two  years  and  a-half,  without  damage 
to  the  flowers  or  fruits  which  it  contains.  Great  attention  is  paid 
to  neatness  in  the  play-ground,  that  the  habits  inculcated  in  the 
school  may  be  carried  out  here.  It  afibrds,  also,  opportunities 
of  exemplifying  lessons  on  cruelty  to  animals,  on  truth,  justice, 
kindness,  and  other  virtues.  The  means  of  healthy  exercise  is 
given  by  the  more  simple  kinds  of  gymnastics,  one  of  the  most 
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popular  and  excellent  of  which  is  the  circular  swing.  Wooden 
prisms  are  furnished  for  building,  and  the  more  ordinary  games 
of  ball,  dfcc,  are  also  practised.  There  is  an  opportunity  in 
the  play-ground  for  a  full  display  of  character,  which,  when 
observed,  and  rightly  managed,  leads  to  the  same  system  em- 
ployed by  a  judicious  parent  at  home,  with  the  advantage  of 
better  opportunities  of  judging  of  the  points  of  character  which 
require  developing  or  repressing,  from  the  influence  of  numbers 
in  making  these  points  more  prominent  It  is  plain  that  such  a 
system  of  moral  training,  carried  into  an  institution  like  ours, 
must  be  invaluable,  and  that  its  results  will  be  felt  not  only  by 
our  pupils,  but  by  the  society  through  which  they  will  be  dis- 
persed. There  is,  however,  one  consideration  which  should 
not  be  lost  sight  of.  The  recluse  system  which  we  are  to.  fol- 
low in  the  main,  not  being  that  according  to  which  society  is 
organized,  our  pupils  might  not  be  trained  for  after  life.  Ha* 
bits  acquired  in  the  institution  might  thus  easily  be  broken 
through  under  the  influence  of  new  circumstances  out  of  doors. 
The  necessity  for  gradually  approximating  our  arrangements 
to  those  of  society  at  large  is  thus  suggested,  of  developing  the 
pupil  as  far  as  possible  in  the  way  in  which  he  would  be  treated 
in  a  family.  Of  gradually,  not  suddenly,  taking  from  around 
and  beneath  him  the  fostering  arms  of  the  institution,  and  of 
not  abandoning  him  to  his  own  direction  until  all  reasonable 
means  have  been  taken  to  give  self-government,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  is  to  be  placed. 

As  a  vent  for  the  animal  spirits  of  a  child,  the  play-ground 
is  an  important  auxiliary  to  the  school.  A  quarter  of  an  hour 
spent  there  between  the  lessons  leads  not  only  to  health,  but  to 
greater  quiet  on  the  return  of  the  pupil  to  the  room.  Supple- 
mentary to  it  are  simultaneous  movements,  executed  by  the 
class  by  express  direction  of  the  master.  The  subdued  quiet 
produced  by  a  rigid  discipline  may  be  a  necessary  evil  in  large 
schools,  but  should  still  be  considered  as  an  evil,  and  means 
taken  to  counteract  its  eflfects  by  exercise  from  time  to  time  in 
and  out  of  the  class-room.  Hence  the  mechanical  motions  con- 
•idered  by  some  as  so  ludicrous  in  the  Lancastrian  system  are 
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founded  on  a  proper  regard  to  the  principles  of  physical  edu- 
cation. 

It  need  scarcely  be  remarked  that  this  system  of  training 
can  no  more  be  carried  on  without  the  master's  presence  in 
the  play-ground,  than  without  it  in  the  school-room,  and  in  this 
particular  it  coincides  with  the  best  examples  of  practice  in  the 
German  schools. 

THE  SESSIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  EDINBURGH. 

The  formation  of  a  system  of  Sunday  schools  by  the  dif- 
ferent church  sessions  of  Edinburgh  in  1813,  showed  that  the 
week-day  education  of  those  who  came  for  religious  instruction 
on  Sundays,  was  in  many  cases  most  grossly  neglected,  from  a 
deficiency  in  the  number  of  and  attendance  on  the  parochial 
schools,  and  that  a  reform  in  this  particular  must  take  place 
before  any  real  progress  could  be  made  in  the  Sunday  instruct 
tion.  This  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  day-school,  in  which 
a  certain  number  of  pupils,  sent  by  the  difierent  sessions,  were 
instructed  gratuitously,  and  a  still  larger  number  from  the  quar- 
ter of  the  town  where  the  school  was  placed,  at  merely  a  nomi- 
nal fee.  This  school  has  been  up  to  the  time  of  taking  its  present 
form,  entirely  an  experimental  one.  It  was  not  begun  by  laying 
down  a  set  of  rules  and  regulations,  but  by  authorizing  the  Se- 
cretary and  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Delegates  to  try  such 
plans  as  might  seem  good  to  them.  At  first  the  arrangements 
and  methods  of  the  Lancastrian  system  were  introduced;  these 
made  way  for  those  of  Dr.  Bell,  and  the  school  owes  its  present 
reputation  and  influence  to  the  admirable  methods  engrafted 
by  Sherifif  Wood,  upon  a  skeleton  form  of  the  latter  system. 
These  were  also  experimental  Mr.  Wood  was  not  a  teacher 
himself,  but  became  so  from  the  interest  which  he  felt  in  this 
particular  schooL  Beginning  with  his  ideas  as  to  the  manner  of 
improving  the  teaching  of  arithmetic,  he  made  trial  of  his 
method,  and  its  success  led  in  turn  to  the  explanator}'  system 
in  reading,  to  its  extension  through  all  the  classes,  to  the  etymo- 
logical method  among  the  higher  classes,  to  inductive  instruc- 
tioD  in  grammar,  and  to  an  intproved  method  in  geography. 
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This  system  is  eminently  intellectual,  its  leading  characteristic, 
however,  being  the  exercise  of  the  faculties  through  language. 
It  neglects  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  objects,  takes 
little  or  no  cognizance  of  the  physical  education,  and  inculcates 
morals,  without  specially  training  in  their  practice.  It  is  in  fact 
the  old  method  of  the  English  school  made  intellectual.  I  should 
say  that  its  influence  has  been  more  extensively  felt  in  the 
higher  schools  than  in  the  lower,  and  that  its  verbal  character 
belongs  rather  to  them  than  to  the  others.  With  Mr.  Wood  as 
the  master,  this  system  is  intellectual  in  spite  of  the  monitorial 
arrangements  which  it  uses,  but  it  is  in  the  upper  classes  espe- 
cially, whence  the  monitors  are  derived,  that  it  shows  its  full 
character.  With  the  monitors  in  general,  though  they  may  be 
directed  to  avoid  routine,  it  is  difficult  to  secure  such  a  result; 
accordingly,  I  perceived  distinctly,  that  under  the  diminished 
attention  of  Sheriff  Wood  at  the  school,  and  the  administration 
of  it  by  another  teacher,  its  tone  had  essentially  lowered  from 
that  usually  supposed  to  prevail  in  it  This  remark  will  be 
better  understood,  however,  when  speaking  of  the  method  of 
teaching. 

The  school-room  is  arranged  as  in  the  Madras  system,  with 
writing-desks  around  the  wall.  The  classes  occupy  the  floor, 
one-half  of  the  pupils  being  there  at  a  time.  They  form  in  arcs 
of  circles,  one  behind  the  other,  the  middle  scholar  exactly 
facing  the  desk  of  the  master,  which  is  at  one  end  of  the  room, 
and  the  monitors  standing  near  the  front  and  middle  of  the 
classes,  which  they  face. 

The  arrangements  of  books  and  slates  are  made  by  the  mo- 
nitors a  little  before  ten  o'clock,  and  at  ten  the  school  begins. 
A  prayer  is  said.  Half  the  pupils  occupy  the  desks,  engaged 
in  writing  or  cyphering.  The  other  half  are  in  classes  on  the 
floor,  occupied  with  spelling,  reading,  grammar,  &c.  In  half 
an  hour  they  change  occupations  with  each  other.  From  eleven 
o'clock  until  twelve  the  first  division  is  engaged  with  arithmetic, 
in  classes  on  the  floor,  and  the  second  writes.  The  monitors 
receive  instruction  from  twelve  until  one,  with  a  brief  interval, 
the  other  pupils  having  an  hour  of  recreation.    At  one  the  school 
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recommences,  the  first  division  writing  while  the  second  is  on  the 
floor.  These  change  at  two  o'clock;  at  three  the  places  of  the 
pupils  in  their  classes  are  recorded.  They  repeat  the  Lord's 
Prayer  and  are  dismissed,  except  those  who  volunteer  to  attend 
a  lesson  in  geography. 

Saturday  is  a  half-holiday.  On  Mondays  and  Saturdays  the 
school  is  open  to  the  inspection  of  visitors. 

In  the  explanatory  method  of  this  school  the  reading-lessons 
are  the  great  means  of  imparting  incidental  instruction;  its  ap- 
plication begins  with  the  very  elements,  so  that  the  child  never 
reads  a  word  without  being  made  to  understand  it,  nor  a  sen- 
tence without  comprehending  the  words  and  their  connexion. 
This  renders  the  reading-lessons  pleasing  as  well  as  easy,  and 
thus  they  are  made  the  vehicles  of  much  useful  information. 
The  habit  of  minute  analysis  is  cultivated,  and,  in  the  end,  a 
great  command  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  English  lan- 
guage is  obtained  by  it 

The  alphabet  is  learned  as  usual,  the  child  being  taught  to 
name  each  letter  and  to  recognise  it  Then  follow  words  (not 
mere  unmeaning  syllables)  of  two  letters,*  printed  both  in  Ro- 
man and  Italic  characters,  and  simple  sentences  framed  from 
them,  all  of  which  should  in  turn  be  explained  by  or  to  the  pupiL 
Next  are  words  of  threef  letters,  arranged  according  to  a  sys- 
tem, with  sentences  combining  the  words,  and  adapted  to  the 
comprehension  of  the  child.  The  reading-book,  with  words  of 
four  letters,  which  follows  this,  admits  of  a  considerable  variety 

*  For  example,  the  first  leraon  oontaxiu  the  words  Be,  He,  Me,  We,  Ye,  Jbc, 
which  the  child  should  gire  his  own  notion  ofl  Thus,  spellings  Be,  he  illustrates 
it  hf  saying  **  to  be  good,'*  &c.  Me,  the  pupil  nuy  point  to  himself,  Slo,  Any  an- 
•wers  should  be  satis&ctory  which  show  some  apprehension  of  the  use  of  the 
word  or  its  meaning. 

t  The  first  lesson  in  these  letters  contains  words  with  two  consonants  followed 
by  a  Towel,  as  Fly,  Cry,  Ply,  Sly,  dtc,  sentences  combining  these  and  the  fore- 
going, as  **  why  do  you  cry.**  Next  a  vowel  between  two  consonants.  Here  the 
pupil  is  called  upon  to  supply  examples  which  rhyme,  and  to  read  sentences  made 
up  of  words  not  in  the  lesson,  the  sentences  beginning  now  to  aasame  a  higher 
eharaeler  as  to  moral  sentiment  or  intelleet  The  snceeeding  lessons  contain  words 
ending  with  a  dipthong  or  a  silent  e. 
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of  matter,  as  Bible  histories,  ideas  of  natural  phenomena,  or  of 
the  more  common  trades  and  processes.  All  of  these  should 
be  made  instructive  exercises,  and  will  be  so  under  intelligent 
teachers.  Routine  in  all  should  be  strictly  avoided,  as  it  de- 
stroys the  spirit*  of  the  method.  The  higher  reading  brings  in 
geography  and  history  incidentally,  and  subjects  connected 
with  mechanics,  which  are  exceedingly  popular  among  the 
pupils.  There  is  a  lending-library,  to  encourage  a  taste  for 
reading  out  of  school,  which  is  much  used. 

Instruction  in  grammar,  upon  the  inductive  plan  and  without 
the  use  of  a  text-book,  is  begun  early  in  the  schooL  The 
method  is  that  already  described  under  the  title  of  practical 
grammar  in  the  Juvenile  School  at  Glasgow.  It  is  eminently 
successful  as  an  introduction  to  grammar  by  rule,  and  is  an 
exercise  in  which  the  pupil  takes  an  interest,  from  the  investi- 
gation which  it  requires  of  him-f 

The  etymological  instruction  introduced  by  Mr.  Wood  is 
one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  his  method.  The  teaching 
is  also  inductive,  and  even  incidental  to  the  reading,  though,  of 
course,  the  teacher  must  have  a  plan  or  systematic  arrange- 
ment in  his  own  mind,  that  important  omissions  may  not  occur.]; 
As  an  example  of  their  etymological  lessons,  suppose  the  pupil, 
in  reading,  meets  the  word  **  introduce,"  he  is  made  to  divide  it, 
^intro**  and  *'duce*"    He  is  told  that  ^intro"  is  a  prefix  from  the 

*  At  my  first  Tiait  to  thii  school,  I  was  highly  pleased  with  the  answers  of 
a  class  of  liUle  urchins  who  were  in  words  of  three  syllables.  **  You  *'  was 
well  illustrated  by  pointing  to  the  roaster.  **  7^**  by  another  pointing  to  him- 
•elf  and  neighbour.  **  Fpw,'*  a  yew  tree.  *«  £ipe,**  a  female  sheep.  **  Zkao,'* 
water  on  the  grass.  Returning  on  the  following  puhlic  day,  my  pleasure  was 
marred  by  bearing  identically  the  same  boys  give  precisely  the  same  answers, 
showing  that  they  had  as  much  learned  them  by  rote,  as  if  they  were  definitions 
from  an  Expositor. 

t  Bfr.  Wood*s  plan  will  be  found  fully  detailed  in  his  •'Account  of  the  Edm. 
burgh  Sessional  School.** 

t  Wood's  Etymological  Guide,  0»wald*s  Etymological  Manual,  and  Oswald*s 
Etymological  Dictionary,  have  all  been  publishod  to  supply  the  demand  ibr  this 
hind  of  instruction,  whioh  has  spread  through  the  schools  of  Edinburgh  with  the 
best  results.  Mr.  Gibson,  of  CauTin's  Hoqiital,  was  also  engaged  on  a  work  on 
this  subject  when  I  visited  Edinburgh,  in  1837. 
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Latin,  and  means  within.  He  is  asked  for  some  other  word 
beginning  with  "  intro,"  and  soon  exhausts  "  introduction/'  **  in- 
troductory," &c  The  other  part  is  next  taken  up«  and  its  mean- 
ing (to  lead)  is  explained.  Examples  of  it  are  given  by  different 
members  of  the  class,  as  "adduce,"  "conduce,"  "deduce,"  "edu- 
cate," "induce,"  "induction,"  "produce"  &c.  The  teacher 
takes  care  that  no  important  word  is  omitted  in  furnishing  these 
examples.  The  true  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  words  thus 
acquired  has  led  to  the  use  of  the  method  even  in  the  classical 
schools,  where  it  is  found  to  furnish  a  new  motive  to  study,  by 
placing  one  application  of  his  knowledge  immediately  before 
the  pupil.  The  great  command  of  words  which  it  must  give, 
when  derivations  from  different  ancient  and  modem  languages 
are  thus  called  for,  is  quite  obvious. 

The  instruction  in  geography  is  entirely  by  the  use  of  maps 
and  oral  explanations ;  places  are  pointed  out  on  a  map,  and 
information  given  in  respect  to  them.  When  their  relative  po- 
sitions are  well  fixed  in  the  pupil's  mind,  the  points  marking 
them  are  transferred  to  a  black-board,  with  or  without  an  out- 
line of  the  limits  of  the  country  where  they  are  situated,  and 
the  pupil  is  exercised  in  naming  them;  similar  plans  are  pursued 
in  regard  to  other  parts  of  the  subject  This,  as  well  as  other 
branches  of  Mr.  Wood's  method,  approaches  closely  to  that 
used  in  the  best  German  schools,  and  requires  considerable 
attainments  in  the  teachers.  If  left  to  monitors,  it  cannot  fail 
to  lose  ita  spirit 

The  exercises  in  arithmetic  are  among  the  most  striking  in 
the  School.  Mental  arithmetic  is  particularly  cultivated,  and 
the  higher  classes  acquire  an  extraordinary  facility  in  its  accu- 
rate use.  It  is  begun  simultaneously  with  the  second  book  of 
reading,  and  the  lessons  generally  consist  in  part  of  mental 
and  in  part  of  written  arithmetic,*  one  portion  of  the  time  be- 
ing devoted  exclusively  to  exercises,  another  to  teachii^  a  new 

*  In  one  of  my  vuits  to  the  ichool,  &  row  of  twelve  figures  was  multiplied  by 
the  nomber  five,  in  four  seconds  fix>m  the  time  when  the  instructor  had  given  out 
the  question,  but  he  began  by  the  multiplier,  and  some  of  the  pupils  were  at 
work  as  he  gave  out  the  multiplicand. 
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rule  with  examples.  The  dull  method  of  working  through  the 
questions  of  a  book  is  not  countenanced,  the  instruction  as  well 
as  examples  being  given  by  the  teacher  or  monitor. 

In  writing,  which  is  begun  upon  the  slate,  as  well  as  in 
cyphering,  the  pencil  is  put  into  a  tin  tube,  that  the  child  may 
not  acquire  a  bad  habit  of  holding  it  Steel  pens  are  used  here 
and  in  several  other  schools  which  I  visited,  and  answer  well. 

In  regard  to  discipline  and  other  school  and  class  arrange- 
ments, this  establishment  is  not  peculiar.  Mr.  Wood  regards  cor- 
poral punishment  as  necessary,  but  requires  that  it  should  be  used 
as  sekiom  as  possible.  He  is  also  an  advocate  for  the  system 
of  places  in  a  class,  and  of  prizes  for  scholarship,  but  would 
especially  encourage  self-emulation,  the  principle  upon  which 
some  other  teachers  rely  entirely,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  first 
He  disapproves  of  tasks  or  confinement  in  the  school-room,  as 
associating  study  and  school  with  ideas  of  punishment 

This  institution  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  an  intellectual 
reform,  beginning  with  a  charity-school,  and  extending  upwards. 
It  is  but  too  often  the  case  that  schools  for  the  poor  are  consi- 
dered as  appropriately  of  a  lower  grade  than  others;  at  least  it 
is  so  in  Europe. 

ELEMENTARY  DEPARTMENTS  OF  THE  MADRAS  OOiXEGE. 

This  institution  resulted  from  an  arrangement  made  by  the 
late  Dr.  Bell,  author  of  the  Madras  system*  of  education,  with  the 
authorities  of  St  Andrews,  his  native  place.  The  Madras  CoK 
lege  replaces  the  Borough  School,  and  besides  is  intended  to 
exemplify  the  application  of  the  system  of  mutual  instruction  to 
the  various  departments  of  elementary  and  higher  education; 

It  is  under  the  directbn  of  four  trustees,  of  whom  the  provost 
of  the  burgh  is  one.  They  legislate  in  regard  to  the  institution 
in  general,  but  the  details  of  instruction  are  left  entirely  to  the 
masters. 

The  college  building  is  a  beautiful  structure,  in  the  Elizabethan 

*  So  called  from  its  having  been  fint  applied  by  Dr.  BeU*  in  a  large  eehcxd 
under  hiB  care,  attached  to  an  asylum  for  soldiers*  children  at  Madras. 
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Gothic  style,  standing  at  a  convenient  distance  from  one  of  the 
main  streets,  and  having  in  front  upon  the  street  the  picturesque 
ruin  of  the  monastery  of  the  Greyfriars-  The  different  schools 
are  erected  about  a  quadrangle,  the  cloistered  sides  of  which 
form  a  sheltered  play-ground,  and  all  but  the  classical  depart- 
ment being  a  single  story  in  height  The  great  height  of  these 
rooms  secures  a  good  ventilation,  but  the  arched  ceilings  and 
smooth  V7alls  are  the  worst  possible  for  school-rooms,  from  the 
excessive  reverberation.  On  the  lower  floor  of  the  building  of 
the  classical  department  are  a  series  of  small  school-rooms,  in- 
tended for  the  teachers  of  modern  languages,  &c.  Two  of  the 
masters  have  houses  at  the  entrance  of  the  grounds,  and  are 
allowed  to  take  boarders. 

The  college  is  divided  into  five  departments,  entirely  distinct 
from  each  other,  the  classical,  French,  mathematical,  writing 
and  drawing,  and  English  departments.  As  the  instruction  in  the 
last  three  belongs  either  in  whole  or  part  to  the  elementary  pe- 
riod, I  propose  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  it  here,  not  intend- 
ing, however,  again  to  discuss  the  Bell  system,  but  merely  to 
present  some  of  the  peculiar  points  which  were  brought  to  my 
notice  by  a  visit  to  this  school,  and  intercourse  with  its  intelli- 
gent teachers. 

Each  school  has  a  teacher  and  an  assistant,  and  every  teacher 
is  independent  of  the  other,  the  arrangements  in  the  subsidiary 
schools  being,  however,  such  as  to  admit  attendance  there 
without  interference  with  the  others,  and  the  parents  being  free 
to  choose  which  departments  their  children  shall  attend.  The 
English  department  is  divided  into  two  sections,  the  school  fees 
being  higher  in  the  one  than  in  the  other,  which  produces  a 
corresponding  difference  in  the  character  of  the  pupils.  The 
lower  school,  as  it  may  be  called,  contains  four  hundred  chil- 
dreot  varying  in  age  from  four  to.  sixteen.  Each  class  is  sepa- 
rated ioto  two  parts,  if  required  by  its  numbers,  and  is  under 
the  charge  of  monitors.  The  thorough  Bell  system  is  used  in 
this  section,  and  its  intellectual  character  is  much  below  that  of 
the  higher  section,  which  is  less  numerous,  and  where  the  classes 
have  the  benefit  of  more  immediate  instruction  from  the  assist- 
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ant  master.  It  is  a  general  rule  that  every  class  in  both  sec- 
tions shall  come  before  the  master  or  his  assistant  every  day, 
and  this  rule  prevades  the  other  departments  of.  the  college.  In 
the  lower  section  of  the  English  school,  however,  from  its  num- 
bers, this  exercise  must  be  a  mere  revision  by  the  master,  while 
in  the  higher  it  is  a  true  lesson.  In  this  section  I  heard  an  ex- 
cellent recitation  from  the  pupils  in  reading,  with  explanatory 
and  etymological  exercises,  according  to  Mr.  Wood's  plan,  in 
English  grammar  with  the  correction  of  false  syntax,  and  in 
history.   Girls  and  boys  were  mingled  in  the  classes. 

In  the  mathematical  school  arithmetic  is  taught  by  monitors, 
the  lessons  being  revised  by  the  master.  Modern  geography 
is  also  taught  here,  and  the  school  is  well  furnished  with  out* 
line  maps  without  names.  In  the  higher  classes  of  arithmetic, 
the  revisions  by  the  master  are  more  in  the  form  of  lessons, 
and  in  geometry  the  mutual  instruction  nearly  disappears. 

The  pupils  of  the  English  schools  all  attend  the  writing 
school  for  an  hour  a-day.  The  monitorial  system  here  produces 
very  good  results,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  when  a  merely 
mechanical  branch  is  to  be  taught,  it  is  entirely  applicable.  The 
monitors  are  divided  into  four  classes,  each  of  which  serves  dur- 
ing a  quarter  of  the  hour  spent  in  school.  Drawing  is  pursued 
at  other  hours  by  those  who  have  the  disposition  for  it 

The  schools  composing  this  college,  the  higher  departments 
inclusive,*  are  among  the  best  in  Scotland,  but  they  owe  their 
merits  to  the  character  of  the  masters,  and  not  of  the  method. 
In  fact,  the  instruction  appears  to  produce  the  best  results  where 
the  monitorial  system  is  least  used,  and  the  master's  talent  is 
directly  exercised  in  teaching. 

CIRCUS  PLACE  SCHOOL,  EDINBUKGH. 

It  is  seldom  that  the  advantages  of  a  decided  improvement  in 
instruction  in  one  institution  are  lost  to  the  public  from  not  being 

*  The  danical  department  if  under  the  chargpe  of  the  Rev.  t/ir.  Carmichael, 
to  whoM  hoepitaUtf  and  kind  attention  I  feel  mneh  indebted. 
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transferred  to  others.  I  have  already  stated  that  the  system  of 
the  Sessional  School  has  led  to  considerable  improvement  in 
the  various  schools  of  Edinburgh.  That  in  Circus  Place  was 
founded  by  subscription,  to  apply  the  intellectual  method  of  Mr. 
Wood  to  the  instruction  of  boys  who  are  preparing  for  the 
Edinburgh  High  School  or  Academy,  or  other  classical  schools. 

It  receives  pupils  from  the  age  of  four  to  six  years,  and  re- 
tains them  until  nine  or  ten,  when  they  are  fitted  to  begin  a 
classical  course.  The  intelligent  rector*  informed  me,  that  he 
preferred  decidedly  such  pupils  as  came  from  the  infant  schools 
to  others,  finding  them  more  teachable  and  more  tractable. 

The  school  is  purel}^  an  English  one,  and  the  branches  taught 
are  generally  similar  to  those  of  the  Sessional  School  It  has, 
however,  a  great  advantage  over  the  latter,  in  the  fact  that  each 
class  has  an  intelligent  teacher,  and  hence  no  monitors  are  used, 
unless  for  the  relief  of  the  master  in  promoting  order,  by  no- 
ticing ofiences.  The  classes  are  in  difierent  rooms,  some  of 
which  have  the  benches  placed  upon  forms  rising  in  steps. 

A  great  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  intellectual  sys- 
tem here,  by  the  inti'oduction  of  objects  of  nature  and  art  as 
the  ground-work  of  many  lessons.  The  advantages  of  this  im- 
provement are  hardly  yet  fully  realized.  The  directors  are 
earnestly  engaged,  however,  in  extending  the  museum  auxiliary 
to  these  lessons.  There  is  a  lending-library  for  the  use  of  the 
BchooL 

In  the  higher  classes  half  an  hour  of  each  week  day,  except 
Saturday,  is  occupied  with  religious  instruction.  Two  hours 
with  reading  and  incidental  instruction  in  grammar  and  his- 
tory, &C.  Half  an  hour  with  geography.  Half  an  hour  with 
grammar.  Half  an  hour  with  arithmetic,  and  one  hour  with 
writing. 

The  highest  class,  composed  only  of  boys,  during  their  read- 
ing-lessons are  fully  drilled  on  '*  prefixes  and  post-fixes,'*  and 
the  analysis  of  our  language,  according  to  the  method  of  Mr. 

*  The  Rev.  Alexander  Reid. 
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Wood.    Both  in  this  and  the  next  class  the  instruction  which 
I  witnessed  was  excellent. 

The  classes  have  an  hour  of  interval  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
which  they  are  allowed  to  spend  in  the  play-ground  attached  to 
the  school,  but  no  attempt  at  regular  physical  education  has  yet 
been  made. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


PUBLIC  ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION  IN  FRANCfi. 

Tbs  present  law  regulating  primary  instruction  in  France* 
dates  from  the  year  1633.  Previous  to  framing  it,  M.  Cousin 
was  deputed  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  to  visit  some 
of  the  states  of  Grermany,  the  systems  of  which  have  the  highest 
reputation,  and  especially  Prussia.  The  information  collected 
by  him,  and  chiefly  embodied  in  his  Report,*  is  supposed  to 
have  contributed  in  an  important  degree  to  the  framing  of  the 
new  law.  By  one  of  the  provisions  of  this  law,  primary  in- 
struction is  divided  into  two  grades,  elementary,  and  superior 
primary,  and  the  least  amount  of  instruction  admissible  in  each 
grade  is  defined.  In  the  first  is  enumerated  moral  and  religious 
instruction,  reading,  writing,  the  elements  of  the  French  lan- 
guage, and  arithmetic,  and  the  system  of  weights  and  measures 
prescribed  by  law.  Linear  drawing,  is  very  generally  added 
to  these  branches,  and  in  many  of  the  schools,  vocal  music  is 
also  taught. 

To  the  subjects  just  enumerated,  the  law  adds,  as  a  minimum 
for  superior  primary  instruction,  the  elements  of  geometry,  with 
its  common  applications,  particularly  to  geometrical  drawing 
and  surveying,  the  elementary  principles  of  physical  science, 
and  natural  history  and  geography,  and  particularly  the  history 
and  geography  of  France.  This  superior  primary  instruction 
has  spread  but  little,  even  in  the  metropolis  of  France,  and  the 
whole  kingdom  contained  in  1838  but  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  schools  of  the  sortf    In  Lyons  I  found  but  one  public 

*  Report  en  the  itafe  of  public  instractioD  in  leTeral  of  the  countries  of 
Europe,  and  eipeciany  in  the  kingdom  of  Frauia,  by  Victor  Consin,  Peer  of 
France,  6lc 

t  Two  hundred  and  thirty-five  of  these  scliools  are  public,  and  ninety'^eTen 
private.  Report  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  to  the  King,  on  primary 
BMlmetm^  Jane  1, 1838. 
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school  of  this  grade  in  1838,  and  that  but  imperfectly  devel- 
oped. 

While  the  law  thus  lays  down  the  branches  of  instruc- 
tion constituting  the  least  admissible,  it  very  properly  says 
nothing  about  the  methods  of  teaching.  In  the  public  schools 
there  are,  however,  two  leading  methods,  those  of  mutual 
and  simultaneous  instruction.  The  first  is  a  modified  Lan- 
castrian system,  originally  introduced  from  England.  The 
second  is  used  chiefly  in  the  schools  of  the  *' Christian  Bro- 
thers," and  its  practices  are  derived  from  the  founder  of  this 
religious  body,  the  Abb^  John  La  Salle.  Specimens  of  both 
are  to  be  found  in  the  model  schools  attached  to  the  Normal 
seminaries  for  educating  primary  teachers,  of  which  there  is 
one  for  every  department  of  France,  with  one  exception. 
Teachers  educated  in  these  estabHshments  are  expected  to  be 
able  to  use  either  method.  In  many  of  the  schools  fragments 
of  the  two  are  joined,  constituting  what  has  been  termed  a 
mixed  system.  It  cannot,  with  propriety,  however,  be  consi- 
dered a  special  method,  but  is  rather  a  modification,  in  various 
degrees,  of  one  of  the  systems  by  the  introduction  of  parts  of 
the  other.  Of  the  schools  upon  the  system  of  mutual  instruc- 
tion, I  visited  at  Paris,  with  greater  or  less  care,  four,  besides 
giving  a  glance  at  two  others,  in  reference  to  musical  instruc- 
tion. Of  those  taught  by  the  Christian  Brothers  I  visited  two. 
At  Versailles,  the  two  in  connexion  with  the  primary  Normal 
schools,  and  the  similar  ones  at  Dijon.  At  Lyons,  two  of  the 
first  named  kind  and  one  of  the  second.  The  selection  was 
made,  of  course,  with  reference  to  the  merits  of  the  schools  in 
regard  to  which  I  had  the  best  advice.*  Those  on  the  plan  of 
mutual  instruction  were  inferior  to  the  English  model,  and  those 
upon  the  other  system,  to  the  similar  schools  in  HoUand,  or  in 
Ciermany,  generally.  Hence,  I  do  not  feel  warranted  in  enter- 
ing into  details  in  regard  to  them  in  this  Report     Primary 

*  At  Pmrii  I  was  much  indebted  to  the  obliging  offioea  of  If.  Timnotte,  In> 
qtector  of  Primary  Schools,  to  whom  I  was  introduced  bj  the  kindneaa  of  If. 
Conain.  I  was  also  much  obliged  by  Uie  kind  introdoctioos  of  the  Ministfg-  of 
Public  Instruction,  M.  Salvandv,  of  M.  Arago,  and  of  M.  Charles  CoquereL 
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instruction  ia  France  is  in  a  state  of  transition,  which,  although 
it  holds  out  a  fair  promise  for  the  future,  presents,  at  present, 
but  little  for  imitation  in  the  individual  schools. 

I  ought  to  notice  that  the  mode  of  teaching  nnisic  adopted 
in  the  mutual  instruction  schools  of  Paris,  has  proved  highly 
successful,  and  that,  in  general,  the  results  of  the  attempt  to 
introduce  vocal  music  into  these  schools  have  surpassed  the 
expectation  even  of  its  advocates.  The  introduction  of  linear 
drawing  has  also  been  attended  with  success,  but  the  mode  of 
teaching  from  engravings  is,  I  think,  for  the  purposes  in  view, 
inferior  to  that  used  in  the  schools  of  Berlin. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  from  the  foregoing  remarks,  that  I 
undervalue  the  efforts  lately  made  and  now  making  in  France, 
in  behalf  of  primary  instruction.  The  law  itself  was  a  great 
step.  The  system  of  inspection,  which  was  begun  in  1833,  was 
carried  out  by  the  permanent  appointment  of  one  inspector  to 
each  department  in  1835,  and  greatly  extended  by  creating 
sub-inspectors  in  1838,  and  is  a  most  valuable  auxiliary  to  the 
law.  The  regulation  of  the  schools  for  girls  in  1836;  the  in- 
crease of  primary  normal  schools  from  forty-seven  in  1833  to 
seventy-four  in  1838;  the  increase  of  more  than  a  million  in 
the  attendance  on  the  boys'  schools  alone,  between  1829  and 
1838;*  the  systematic  encouragement  to  infant  schools;  all  these 
are  positive  results,  which  have  been  already  obtained,  and  on 
which  France  has  great  reason  to  congratulate  herself.  It  was 
not  to  be  expected  that,  with  the  previous  deficiency  in  the 
number  of  schools  for  primary  instruction  in  France,  there 
would  be  great  fastidiousness  as  to  their  character,  which  must, 
however,  rapidly  improve,  if  the  introduction  of  well  prepared 
teachers  from  the  normal  schools  is  allowed  to  have  its  full 
effect 

*  TheM  ntimbera  ire  from  a  Report  on  Primary  Inatructioo,  by  the  Mimaier 
of  Public  Instmetion  (M.  Salvandy)  to  the  Kiojf  of  the  French.  Dated  June 
1,183a 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

PRIMARY  INSTRUCTION  IN  HOLLAND. 

Amoito  the  primary  schools  of  Holland  are  some  of  the  best 
which  I  visited,  and  the  whole  condition  of  popular  instruction 
is  worthy  of  a  nation  which  has  ever  been  distinguished  for  its 
virtue  and  intelligence. 

The  primary  instruction  of  Holland  began  to  receive  its  pre- 
sent form  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  chiefly  by  the  in- 
strumentality of  the  "  Society  for  Public  Utility,''  the  branches 
of  which  extended  throughout  the  country.  This  society  estab- 
lished model  schools  where  they  were  required,  published  cheap 
text-books,  excited  discussions  on  methods  of  teachings  and  sti- 
mulated the  local  authorities  and  others  to  the  establishment  of 
new  schools.  Always  withdrawing  its  eiTorts  when  no  longer 
needed  in  the  cause,  it  avoided  the  eflects  of  jealousy,  by  show- 
ing that  it  had  no  desire  for  control. 

With  a  view  to  produce  system  throughout  the  then  Bata- 
viaH  Republic,  a  law  containing  the  general  principles  which 
should  govern  primary  instruction  was  parsed  in  1806,  and 
was  accompanied  by  a  series  of  regulations,  to  carry  out  its 
details.  The  most  important  provisions  of  the  law  are  those 
for  the  inspection  and  management  of  the  schools,  and  for  the 
due  qualification  of  schoolmasters,  the  establishment  of  individual 
schools  being  left  to  the  local  authorities.  The  system  of  in- 
spection is  eminently  adapted  to  a  country  where  centralization 
has  never  existed,  and  has  proved  highly  successful  in  its  opera- 
tion. It  begins  with  the  appointment  in  each  school  district  of 
an  inspector,  and,  when  the  schools  are  numerous,  gives  him 
the  assistance  of  a  committee. 

The  inspectors  of  the  different  school  districts  of  a  province 
form  the  Provincial  Board  of  Primary  Instruction,  who  meet 
thrice  every  year,  receive  the  reports  of  the  inspectors,  delibe- 
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rate  upon  the  concerns  of  primary  instruction  in  the  province, 
and  make  report  annually  to  the  minister  x)f  the  interior.  To 
carry  out  this  system,  the  minister  of  the  interior  has  authority 
to  convene  at  the  capital  an  assembly  of  delegates  from  the 
provincial  Boards,  to  advise  upon  general  matters.  Only  one 
such  meeting  has,  however,  taken  place.  In  the  general  con- 
trol of  primary  instruction,  the  minister  of  the  interior  is  re- 
placed by  an  officer  called  a  referendary,  and  there  is  also  an 
inspector  general,*  who  resides  at  the  Hague. 

To  be  admitted  to  the  rank  of  a  teacher,  certain  preliminary 
examinations  must  be  passed  before  the  school-inspector,  or 
local  or  provincial  Board,  according  to  the  grade  sought 
There  are  four  grades,  requiring  each  a  different  examination. 
The  lowest  of  these  may  be  obtained  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  the 
third  at  eighteen,  and  the  second  at  twenty-two.  The  second 
qualifies  for  the  mastership  of  any  primary  school,  and  the  first 
is,  in  fact,  honorary.  To  pass  the  examination  for  the  second 
grade,  the  candidate  must  be  able  to  read  and  spell  correctly, 
to  write  a  good  hand,  must  have  a  knowledge  of  the  theory  of 
the  Dutch  language,  geography,  history,  arithmetic  in  all  its 
branches,  and  a  facility  in  imparting  instruction.  His  moral 
and  religious  qualifications  are  also  ascertained. 

This  general  examination  entitles  an  instructor  to  become  a 
candidate  for  vacant  schools,  either  public  or  private,  but  does 
not  supersede  the  special  examination  or  competition  which 
may  be  required  by  their  directors. 

The  law,  besides,  enjoins  upon  the  local  authorities,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  furnish  a  sufficient  number  of  schools  for  the  po- 
pulation, and  on  the  other,  not  to  allow  such  a  number  as  to 
render  the  income  of  the  several  masters  inadequate  to  their 
support 

The  definition  of  a  primary  school,  as  given  in  one  of  the 
regulations  issued  to  complete  the  law,  covers  a  wide  field. 
According  to  it,  a  primary  school  is  one  in  which  youth  is  in- 

•  To  thii  gentlemao,  M.  Wynbeek,  I  am  indebted  for  much  attention,  for 
which  I  beg  leave  here  to  return  my  thanks. 
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structed  in  the  first  principles  of  knowledge,  such  as  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  tlie  Dutch  language,  or  the  more  ad<« 
vanced  branches,  such  as  the  French,  or  other  modem  lan- 
guages, or  the  ancient  languages,  geography,  history,  and  other 
subjects  of  that  description.  There  are  several  different  kinds 
of  schools,  corresponding  to  different  grades  of  instruction  in 
these  branches.  Infant  school  instruction  is  included  in  the 
primary  department,  but  it  is  not  yet  fully  developed,  being 
limited  chiefly  to  Rotterdam  and  Zwolle. 

The  lowest  schools  are  those  for  the  poor  (arraen-scholen), 
and  which  are  entirely  gratuitous.  The  children  enter  at  from 
six  to  seven,  and  remain  until  twelve  or  fourteen.  As  supple- 
mentary to  them  are  evening  schools,  principally  intended  for 
revising  former  courses,  and  which  should  be  attended  uptil 
sixteen  or  eighteen  years  of  age.  As  the  attendance  in  these 
latter  schools  is  not  obligatory,  the  proportion  of  those  who 
receive  instruction  in  them  varies  much  in  different  localities. 

The  next  are  called  intermediate  schools  (tasschen-scholen), 
in  which  the  pupils  pay  a  trifling  fee.*  Both  these  are,  in 
general,  public.  Some  have  been  established  by  the  school- 
committees,  and  after  a  few  years  have  become  self-support- 
ing. The  grade  of  instruction  is  rather  higher  than  ip  the 
schools  for  the  poor,  but  as  the  law  does  not  prescribe  any 
particular  programme,  it  varies  much  in  the 'different  parts  of 
Holland — a  school  which  would  be  called  intermediate  in  a 
small  town  ranking  below  one  of  the  gratuitous  establishments 
for  the  poor  in  one  of  the  chief  cities.  The  amount  taught 
depends,  other  circumstances  being  the  same,  upon  the  average 
age  to  which  the  children  remain  at  school,  and,  therefore, 
varies  also  in  the  different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  next  grade,  or  burgher  school  (burger  school),  is,  in 
general,  a  private  establishment.  It  is  distinguished  from  both 
the  classes  just  enumerated  by  a  larger  fee,t  and,  in  general,  by 

*  For  fnrnmpl^,  in  an  intermediate  achool  at  Rotterdam  which  I  vinted,  ei^t 
eenlaa  week. 

t  The  echool  fee  at  the  burgher  echool  at  Haarlem  ia  between  six  and  seven 
dollira  a  year. 
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a  higher  grade  of  instruction;  but  while  in  a  single  town  or 
district  it  is  easy  to  perceive  this  gradation,  yet  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  observe  it  on  a  comparison  of  the  country  at  large. 
In  some  places,  the  last  mentioned  school  is  called  the  Dutch 
school,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  following  class. 

The  school  denominated  the  "French  School"*  is  the  highest 
of  the  primiary  division,  and  is,  in  general,  a  private  establish- 
ment, though  frequently  of  the  kind  classed  by  the  law  with 
private  schools,,  but  superintended,  in  reality,  by  the  local 
school-committee  itself.  Besides  the  branches  taught  in  the 
other  schools,  the  courses  of  this  embrace  the  French  language, 
of  which  the  pupils  acquire  a  grammatical  knowledge,  and 
which  they  are  enabled  to  speak  with  considerable  facility. 
These  schools  prepare  their  pupils  for  entrance  into  active  life, 
and  serve,  also,  in  some  degree,  as  feeders  to  the  grammar  or 
Latin  schools.  The  instruction  in  French  is  not,  however,  an 
exclusive  mark  of  this  grade  of  institution,  as  the  descendants 
of  the  French  emigrants,  constituting  the  Walloon  congrega- 
tions, continue  the  teaching  of  this  language  in  the  gratuitous 
schools  for  the  poor  connected  with  their  churches. 

While,  in  point  of  fact,  there  is  not  the  regular  fourfold  divi* 
sion  of  primary  instruction  which  thus  appears,  it  is  difficult  to 
draw  a  separating  lincf  The  intermediate  school  connects- 
the  school  for  the  poor  and  the  burgher  school,  while  in  the 
burgher  schools,  the  same  branches  are  studied  as  in  the  French 
schools,  except  the  French  language.  The  less  number  of 
children  under  the  charge  of  one  master,  the  greater  age  to 
which  the  children  in  general  remain  at  school,  the  generally 
greater  capacity  of  the  master,  from  the  higher  salary  which 
his  talents  command,  the  greater  family  culture  of  the  children 
before  coming  into  and  while  in  the  school,  render  the  average 
progress  in  the  burgher  school  of  a  given  place  superior  to  that 

*  AH  these  claBses,  tIz.,  Infant,  Poor,  Intermediate,  Dutch,  and  French  Schools, 
were  notsd  in  the  returns  of  the  Bchool»conimittee  at  Rotterdam,  which  their  se- 
cretary, M.  Mees,  had  the  kindness  to  show  me. 

t  IL  Cousin,  in  his  work,  '*]>e  rinstruction  I^iblique  en  Holland,''  1837, 
placet  the  divisioa  between  the  burgher  and  the  French  schools. 
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ifi  the  intermediate  school,  and  in  this  latter  higher  than  in  the 
school  for  the  poor.  I  must  say,  however,  that  in  more  than 
one  case,  in  the  same  place,  I  could  detect  no  difference  in  the 
school  itself,  between  the  intermediate  and  the  burgher  school, 
except  in  the  greater  comfort  of  the  accommodations  of  the 
letter;  and  I  have  already  remarked  that,  in  comparing  the 
establishments  of  different  places,  the  name  is  not  an  accurate 
guide  to  the  grade  of  the  school. 

A  sketch  of  the  arrangement  of  the  primary  schools  them- 
selves would,  I  have  thought,  be  rendered  more  compendiousy 
without  injury  to  its  fidelity,  by  selecting  for  particular  descrip- 
tion one  of  the  schools  for  the  poor,  which,  as  a  class,  rank 
higher  in  Holland  than  in  any  other  of  the  European  states,  and 
engrafting  upon  the  account  of  this,  remarks  on  the  methods  of 
other  schools;  concluding  by  a  brief  statement  of  the  particulars 
in  which  the  intermediate,  burgher,  or  French  schools  differ,  in 
general,  from  the  assumed  type,  or  from  each  other. 

Before  doing  so,  however,  there  are  some  points  fixed  by  the 
school  regulations  which  require  notice.  The  first  is,  that  the 
system  of  instruction  must  be  that  called  simultaneous,  or  in 
which  all  the  pupils  of  a  class  take  part  at  once.  la  practice, 
this  requires  to  be  varied  by  questions  adapted  to  individuals,  and 
the  classes,  therefore,  must  not  be  too  large.  In  the  intermediate 
schools  I  found,  more  commonly,  classes  of  from  thirty  to  fifty, 
the  lesser  number  being  well  adapted  to  the  method.  With  a 
well  trained  master,  and  a  class  of  moderate  numbers,  this  kind 
of  instruction  is  the  most  lively  that  can  be  imagined,  and  when 
judiciously  varied  by  questions  put  to  all,  but  which  only  one  is 
permitted  to  answer,  it  is  also  thorough.  It  is,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, the  system  already  described  of  Mr.  Wood's  own  class 
in  the  Edinburgh  Sessional  School. 

The  method  of  mutual  instruction  is  not  at  all  favoured  in 
Holland.  A  very  decided  and  general  opinion  against  it  ap- 
pears early  to  have  been  brought  about  by  the  comparison  of 
the  English  schools  with  their  own.  A  prize  was  offered  for 
the  best  dissertation  on  the  subject  by  the  society  for  public 
utility,  and  taken  by  M.  Visser,  inspector  of  primary  schools 
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in  Freesland.  This  excellent  dissertation*  \vhich  was  published 
and  widely  distributed  by  the  society,  no  doubt  contributed  to 
form  or  to  strengthen  the  opinion  which  prevails  at  this  day. 

The  only  approach  to  the  monitorial  system  in  the  schools 
of  Holland  is^  that  pupils  who  have  an  inclination  to  teach,  and 
who  will  probably  become  teachers,  are  put  in  charge  of  the 
lower  classes  of  a  school.  Thus,  also,  some  of  the  best  moni- 
tors  of  the  Borough-road  School  in  London  are  boys  who  are 
likely  one  day  to  follow  the  career  of  teaching.  There  is, 
however,  a  very  wide  diflference  between  the  use  of  a  few  ap- 
prentices to  the  profession,  and  that  of  a  large  number  of  moni- 
tors to  give  instruction.  I  had  occasion  to  observe,  however, 
that  in  many  cases  there  was  a  want  of  Ufe  in  the  younger 
classes  entrusted  to  these  inexperienced  teachers.  If  they  are 
to  be  used,  it  would  be  better  to  employ  them  in  classes  which 
have  some  training,  even  though  nearer  the  teacher's  age  and 
attainments. 

The  next  point  is  in  regard  to  religious  instruction  in  the 
schools.  There  is  unbounded  toleration  of  religious  creed  in 
Holland,  and  while  the  necessity  of  religious  instruction  in  the 
schools  has  been  strongly  felt,  it  has  been  made  to  stop  short 
of  the  point  at  which,  becoming  doctrinal,  the  subjects  taught 
could  interfere  with  the  views  of  any  sect.  Bible  stories 
are  made  the  means  of  moral  and  religious  teaching  in  the 
school,  and  the  doctrinal  instruction  is  given  by  the  pastors  of 
the  different  churches  on  days  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and 
usually  not  in  the  school-room. 

The  last  point  is  in  regard  -  to  the  choice  of  school-books. 
The  publication  of  them  is  not  led  to  open  competition.  Every 
book,  before  it  can  be  used  in  a  public  school,  must  be  submit- 
ted to  the  examination  of  the  minister  of  the  interior,  acting  of 
course  by  deputy,  and  if  approved,  is  admitted  to  the  list  of 
books  which  may  be  used  in  the  schools.  From  this  list  tlie 
provincial  board  of  primary  schools  select  those  which  they 

*  '*£2nayB  on  the  subjecU  of  iiutruction  neocMarj  in  the  echools  for  the  poor, 
and  on  the  beet  methodi  of  instmction,  with  a  comparieon  of  these  methode  and 
that  oftheBoU.LancaJrtrian  method^''  182a 
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consider  best,  to  be  used  in  their  province,  and  from  their  list 
the  teachers  choose  such  as  they  approve.  In  private  schools 
the  teacher  selects  his  own  books,  but  he  must  report  a  list  of 
them  to  the  inspector. 

There  are  two  normal  schools  for  the  education  of  teachers 
for  the  primary  schools,  one  at  Groningen,  established  by  the 
society  for  public  utility,  the  other  at  Haarlem,*  by  the  govern- 
ment Formerly  all  instructors  were  prepared  in  the  different 
primary  schools.  They  began  to  teach  as  early  as  twelve 
years  of  age,  attending  the  evening  school  to  make  up  their 
loss  of  time  during  the  day.  At  sixteen  they  had  served  their 
apprenticeship,  and  were  admissible  to  the  fourth  grade  of 
teachers.  This  method  prevails  still  to  a  considerable  extent, 
but  as  it  has  been  found  to  produce  rather  routine  than  intelli* 
gent  teaching,  the  two  normal  schools  have  been  established 
to  supply  the  defect 

The  maten'o/ of  elementary  intellectual  instruction  consists  in 
most  countries  of  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  mother  tongue,  to  which  the  geography  of  the  country, 
and  sometimes  general  geography,  natural  history,  linear  draw- 
ing and  vocal  music  are  added.  Special  exercises  of  the  per- 
ceptive and  reflective  faculties  are  also  included  in  the  more  im- 
proved intellectual  systems.  While  the  material  is  tlius  nearly 
the  same,  nothing  can  be  more  different  than  the  results  produced 
by  the  schools,  according  to  the  use  which  is  made  of  it  In 
some  the  means  are  mistaken  for  the  end,  and  if  the  pupil  is  en- 
abled to  read,  write,  and  cypher  mechanically,  the  school  i9 
supposed  to  have  done  its  duty.  In  others  these  branches  are 
employed  as  the  means  of  developing  the  intellect  as  well  as 
for  the  communication  of  useful  knowledge;  according  as  one 
or  the  x)ther  view  is  taken,  the  instruction  is  arranged  in  con- 
formity with  it  In  Holland  the  intellectual  methods  of  Pesta- 
lozzi  have  taken  deep  root,  and  the  enlightened  state  of  public 
opinion,  in  regard  to  elementary  education,  prevents  in  a  great 
Hegree  a  mechanical  system  of  teaching. 

«  EsUbUthed  in  1816. 
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The  plan  of  the  school  for  the  poor  at  the  Hague,  to  which 
I  now  proceed,  will  justify  this  remark.  To  render  it  clear, 
I  shall,  even  at  the  risk  of  dwelling  rather  long  upon  it,  present 
first  the  essential  features  of  the  instruction;  next  show  the 
chief  steps  in  the  entire  course,  from  which  a  just  idea  of  the 
character  of  the  whole  of  it  can  be  formed,  appending  to 
this  some  remarks  upon  the  methods  of  teaching  and  the  text- 
books: then,  by  separating  the  exercises  of  the  classes,  and 
attaching  to  each  the  number  of  hours  devoted  to  it  per  week, 
I  shall  show  that  this  is  no  theoretical  programme,*  but  one 
formed  for  practice;  and  this  will  further  appear  by  stating,  in 
conclusion,  some  of  the  results  which  I  witnessed  at  an  exami- 
nation of  the  pupils. 

This  school,  I  should  remark,  though  ranking  with  the  best 
of  those  which  I  saw  in  Hollands  is  not  distinguished  above 
several  others  of  its  class,  and  in  its  intellectual  character  seemed 
to  me  decidedly  below  many  of  the  intermediate  schools  where 
the  pupils  are  less  [Numerous.  It  is  therefore  no  exaggerated 
statement  of  what  is  obtained  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
twelve  or  fourteen.  The  subjects  of  instruction,  including  intel- 
lectual and  moral,  are: 

Ezerdse  of  the  perceptive  and  reflective  fiusolties.  Learning  to  read  accord- 
ing to  Prtnaen^B  method^  including  the  spelling  of  words  and  the  analysis  of  words 
and  simple  sentences.  The  composition  of  simple  sentences  with  printed  letters. 
A  knowledge  of  the  different  kinds  of  printed  and  written  letters.  Writing  from 
dictation,  fi>r  orthography.  Correct  reading  of  prose  and  poetry.  Grammar  of 
the  Datch  language.  Geography  of  Holland.  History  of  Holland,  including  its 
chronology.  Writing,  beginning  and  ending  with  writing  on  the  black-board. 
Linear  drawing.  Arithmetic  by  induction.  Mental  and  written  arithmetic, 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  Roman  numerals.  Practical  arithmetic,  to  decimal 
fractions  inclusive.  The  theory  of  numbers.  Moral  and  religious  initruction. 
Vocal  music. 

As.natural  history  does  not  appear  either  in  this  programme  or 
mothers  of  primaryf  schools,  I  was  at  the  pains  to  ascertain  if 

*  Kindly  furnished  me  by  the  request  of  the  Inspector-general,  M.  Wynbeek. 

t  It  occurs  by  name  as  well  as  physics,  upon  a  list  of  subjects  and  books  fur- 
nished to  me  by  Mr.  Prinsen,  at  Haarlem,  as  those  used  in  the  normal  school, 
but  I  did  not  see  it  on  the  list  of  exercises  of  the  primary  schools. 

27 
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any  thing  was  taught  in  relation  to  a  branch  so  eminently  cal- 
culated to  promote  early  religious  impressions,  and  found  that 
incidentally  information  was  given  on  the  habits  of  animals,  and 
some  of  the  phenomena  of  the  physical  world.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  in  this  school,  as  in  general,  physical  training  forms 
no  part  of  the  system.  In  Holland  the  gymnastics^  so  popular 
in  Northern  Germany,  have  never  been  permanently  introduced^ 
even  in  the  boarding  schools. 

The  nature  and  extent  of  the  instruction  in  the  branches  enu- 
merated above  will  be  best  understood  by  the  following  Kst  of 
progressive  exercises : 

1.  Exercises  of  thought,  reason,  and  intelligence. 

S.  Rbadinq.  Prinsen^B  Reading  Tables.  Vowels  and  consonants  from  the  letter- 
box. Composition  of  words  on  the  reading-board.  Explanation  of  words  and 
simple  sentences.  Spelling  from  memory.  Exercises  in  reading  diffesent  printed 
and  written  characters.  Simultaneous  reading  from  a  series  of  books  graduated 
to  the  capacity  of  the  cla^s.  Explanation  of  words  met  in  reading.  Composition 
of  sentences  on  the  reading-board.  Writing  from  dictation  for  orthography. 
Correct  reading.    Composition  of  simple  sentences. 

3.  Geammae  pracUoally.    Conjugation  of  verbs,  &<x    Parsing. 

4i  HiaroET  of  Holland  and  chronology. 

5.  Gbogeapht  ofllolland. 

6.  WAiTiNa.  Elements  of  writing  on  the  black-board.  Writing  on  slateiu 
Writing  of  numbers.  Linear  drawing.  Writing  on  paper.  Writing  capital 
letters  and  large  hand.    Exercises  of  writing  on  the  black-board. 

7.  Aeitbmbtio  by  induction.  Mental  arithmetic  Reading  Roman  numbers. 
Practical  arithmetic.  Tables  of  moneys.  Exercises  in  reading  numbers.  D^ 
dmal  fractions.  Tables  of  weights  and  measures.  Theory  of  arithmetic  El&> 
ments  of  form. 

8.  MoEAL  AND  EKUQZOUB  instruction.    Bible  stories,  d&c 

9.  SlMOUfO. 

In  giving  a  short  explanation  of  the  exercises  just  enumerated, 
I  shall  not  confine  myself  to  the  methods  followed  in  this  par^- 
ticular  school,  with  all  of  which  indeed  I  am  not  acquainted, 
but  give  them  as  in  most  general  use,  especially  as  I  saw  them 
practised  in  the  schools  of  Haarlem,  which  have  the  advantage 
of  immediate  contact  with  the  seminary  for  teachers  there,  and 
the  use  of  its  pupils  as  sub-teachers. 

The  exercises  of  perception  and  reflection  in  frequent  use, 
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are  those  recommended  by  Ewald,*  and  consist  of  a  selection 
from  various  authors,  as  well  as  of  many  subjects  on  which  the 
teacher  is  expected  to  be  informed.  The  instruction  is  given 
orally,  according  to  the  following  outline:  The  child  is  taught 
to  observe  and  to  speak  correctly,  by  referring  to  objects 
which  are  about  him.f  Knowledge  of  colours.  Of  some  va- 
rieties of  form,  as  round,  square,  &c.  Naming  of  words  of 
similar  and  contrary  significations.;]:  Meaning  of  verbs  in  com- 
mon use.  Numerating  by  cubes.  Knowledge  of  coins  of  the 
country  and  their  relaKive  values.  Division  of  time.  To  tell 
the  time  by  a  watch.  To  distinguish  the  true  from  the  false. 
Questions  on  nature  and  art.§  Qualities  of  resemblance  and 
distinction.  Compound  expressions,  as  ''good  day,*'  ''besides," 
dtc  Witty  sayings.  Points  of  the  compass.  Lessons  on 
weights  and  measures.  On  diflerent  metals.  Articles  of  fur- 
niture in  common  use.  Diflerent  daily  occupations.  The  four 
ages  of  man.  Diflerent  ranks  of  society.  Proverbs  and  phrases. 
Riddles  and  charades.  Fables.  Honourable  and  dubious  ac- 
tions.   Explanations  of  words. 

Systems,  in  my  opinion  better  than  those  of  Lohr,  are  in  use 
in  Germany,  but  this  enumeration  shows  what  in  general  these 
exercises  are  in  the  Dutch  schools. 

The  arrangements  for  teaching  reading,  according  to  Prin- 

*  Korte  handleiding  voor  het  Onderwiji  der  Jengd,  &c^  door  Johann  Lndwig 
Ewald,  geheel  omgewerkt  en  met  aanteekeningen  vermeerderd.  (Amsterdam, 
1826.)    From  the  Grerman,  with  reviaion  and  additions. 

t  Peatalozzi^B  Book  for  Mothers  is  referred  to.  I  had  an  interesting  example 
of  the  entire  want  of  prerious  instruction  of  a  class  of  children  of  six  years  of 
age,  who  had  just  entered  an  intermediate  school  at  Haarlem.  They  had  received 
their  first  lesson  in  the  morning,  that  of  keeping  ^iet^  and  in  the  afternoon,  tho 
teacher,  to  show  me  the  materials  upon  which  he  had  to  work,  gave  a  lesson  of 
induction.  The  children  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  words  right  and  left. 
The  front  of  the  head  from  the  back.  And  when  taught  to  know  the  right  hand 
from  the  left,  could  not  tell  the  right  eye  from  the  left.  Reading  is  taught  in 
from  nine  to  twelve  months,  to  such  pupils,  by  the  phonic  method  applicable  to 
the  Dutch  langusge. 

I  Lohr*s  **  Food  for  the  Understanding,"  tramdated  from  the  German,  is  the 
manual  referred  to  by  the  teachers. 

4  LolirHi  work  is  used  as  a  guide  to  many  of  the  exercises  which  follow. 
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sen,  are  a  spelling  and  reading-board  to  be  presently  described, 
reading-tables  or  progressive  lessons  printed  and  pasted  upon 
boards,  and  a  series  of  reading-books,  beginning  with  the  simple 
vowel  sounds  and  rising  to  stories  for  children  who  have  a  fa- 
cility in  reading.  There  is  a  manual  also  for  the  teacher  to 
guide  his  lessons.  The  reading-board*  consists  of  a  centre 
piece  with  horizontal  grooves,  or  raised  ledges  forming  grooves 
between  them,  into  which  small  wooden  prisms,  having  letters 
marked,  or  printed  letters  pasted  upon  them,  may  be  placed. 
The  vowels  are  arranged  in  compartments  on  one  side  of 
the  centre-piece,  and  the  consonants  on  the  other.  The  letter- 
prisms  have  the  same  letter  in  different  characters,  capitals 
and  small  letters,  on  four  faces  of  the  prism.  This  reading 
machine  admits  of  a  great  variety  of  exercises  in  the  mechani- 
cal arrangements  concerned,  in  which  the  pupil  takes  part,  such 
as  composing  simple  words  and  sentences,  and  forming  words 
from  the  letters  composing  them,  which  have  been  purposely 
disarranged.  The  reading-tables  of  progressive  lessons  are  for 
the  purposes  of  varying  the  exercises,  of  employing  a  number 
of  children  actively  at  the  same  time,  and  for  habituating  them 
to  letters  of  the  ordinary  size.  They  are  nine  in  number,  be- 
ginning with  single  vowels,  and  terminating  with  words  con- 
taining several  compound  sounds.  All  the  combinations  of  let- 
ters used  form  words,  as  in  Mr.  Wood's  plan,  and  the  teacher 
is  careful  to  require  an  explanation  of  every  word  as  it  occurs. 
Prinsen's  Primer  enables  the  teacher  to  exercise  the  intelligence 
of  the  pupil,  and  to  give  a  pleasing  variety  to  his  instruction. 
There  are  pictures  attached  to  each  letter,  representing  some 
object  or  action,  the  word  referring  to  which  contains  the  vowel 
sound  to  be  taught.  The  teacher  draws  from  the  pupil  a  de- 
scription of  the  object  or  action,  and  when  he  has  obtained  the 
right  word,  makes  the  child  remark  the  sound  of  the  letters. 
Of  course,  these  sounds  are  not  the  arbitrary  names  of  the  let- 

*  Prinsen,  in  hii  book  on  the  methods  of  teaching  to  read,  **Te  leeren  lezen/* 
attributot  the  invention  of  the  roadinjr.board  to  Dellebarre. 
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tersy  and  hence  this  method,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  spelling 
method,  is  called  *' phonic"  (lautir).  The  reading-machine  and 
primer  are  used  in  conjunction.  When  the  pupil  has  reached 
the  "  first  reading-book,"  the  teacher  reads  aloud,  that  the  for- 
mer, by  following,  may  receive  ideas  of  emphasis.  The  read- 
ing-books contain  stories  entirely  adapted  to  the  comprehension 
of  children,  giving  them  ideas  of  common  trades  and  opera- 
rations,  of  moral  sentiments,  of  nature,  of  the  biographies  of 
the  worthies  of  Holland,  familiar  letters,  &c.  They  contain 
various  forms  of  printed  and  written  alphabets. 

In  learning  to  write,  beginning  upon  the  slate  or  board,  one 
of  the  pupils  composes  a  word  upon  the  reading-board  with 
written  letters;  then  all  name  the  sounds,  and  copy  the  forms 
upon  their  slates.  In  some  schools,  elementary  forms  are  first 
taught,  and  the  letters  of  large  hand  next  written.  In  others, 
small  hand  is  made  the  basis;  and  in  the  school  for  the  poor  at  the 
Hague,  the  teacher  has  ingeniously  sifted  out  the  elements  of  a 
current  small  hand,  and  begins  with  them.  From  the  best 
examination  I  could  give  these  methods,  it  appeared  to  me 
that  the  hand  begun  by  small  letters  was  not  so  good  as  that 
begun  by  large  ones. 

A  specimen  of  the  method  of  teaching  geography  will  be 
seen  by  following  the  outline  of  Prinsen's  Description  of  Haar- 
lem, used  as  a  guide  to  the  teachers  of  that  place.  It  begins 
with  the  elementary  notions  of  the  manner  of  representing  a 
country  on  a  map,  the  points  of  the  compass,  &c.  Then  fol- 
lows the  position  of  the  town,  its  size  and  the  character  of  its 
environs,  number  of  its  inhabitants,  most  remarkable  buildings, 
the  divisions  of  the  town,  the  gates,  principal  canals  and  streams, 
principal  streets,  and  particulars  relating  to  remarkable  build- 
ings in  them,  and  minute  descriptions  of  the  more  important 
places  in  the  several  wards,  from  the  first  to  the  sixth.  After 
thus  becoming  acquainted  with  the  geography  of  the  town  and 
its  environs,  that  of  Holland  follows.  In  some  schools,  the  old 
method  is  still  in  use. 

Arithmetic  is  chiefly  taught  according  to  Pestalozzi's  me- 
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ihod,  cubical  blocks  being  used  for  numeration.  These  have 
been  superseded,  in  some  countries,  by  the  arithmetical  frame 
spoken  of  before,  which  answers  the  same  purpose  of  ad- 
dressing the  eye,  while  its  use  is  more  convenient  than  that  of 
the  cubes.  The  method  is  by  induction.  The  first  lesson 
teaches  to  combine  three  units,  variously,  by  addition.  The 
second,  to  reckon  these  forwards  or  backwards.  The  third,  to 
name  them  from  the  middle.  Then  ideas  of  comparison,  as  of 
greater  or  less  numbers,  up  to  three  units.  Of  diilerences,  of 
how  many  times  unity  must  be  repeated  to  make  two  or  three, 
or  elementary  ideas  of  subtraction,  of  multiplication,  and  of 
division.  The  same  course  of  lessons  is  repeated,  increasing 
the  number  of  cubes  (units)  up  to  ten.  Next  follows  ideas  of 
even  and  uneven  numbers,  and  of  the  result  of  their  combina- 
tions, reaching  as  high  as  fiileen.  Counting  by  units,  by  twos, 
by  threes,  and  following  the  same  steps  as  in  the  earlier  lessons. 
Counting  by  twos  and  threes,  by  ones  and  threes,  &c.  and  always 
repeating  the  same  train.  A  similar  course  is  followed  in  reckon- 
ing up  to  twenty,  adding  counting  by  fours,  by  threes  and  fours, 
by  twos  and  fours,  by  ones  and  fours,  and  a  similar  series 
by  fives.  This  course  is  kept  up  as  long  as  necessary,  and 
from  the  insight  it  gives,  from  the  very  beginning,  into  the 
theory  of  arithmetic,  a  judicious  teacher  will  be  amply  repaid 
for  the  somewhat  tedious  repetition  of  the  earlier  steps,  by  the 
facility  of  the  later  progress.  The  various  exercises  in  arith- 
metic are  fully  detailed  in  the  programme  of  the  Hague  school, 
already  given.  The  elements  of  form  are  also  taught  accord- 
ing to  Pestalozzi. 

The  results  of  the  moral  and  religious  instruction  communi- 
cated in  and  out  of  school,  are  fully  shown  in  the  character  of 
the  people  of  Holland;  and  these  must  be  deemed  satisfactory. 
Sectarian  instruction  is  carefully  kept  out  of  the  schools,  while 
the  historical  parts  of  the  Bible  and  its  moral  lessons  are  fully 
dwelt  upon.  There  are  various  collections  of  Bible  stories  for 
this  purpose,  which  are  commented  on  by  the  teacher,  and  all 
the  incidental  instruction,  so  important  in  a  school,  has  the  same 
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tendency.  Doctrinal  instruction  is  given»  according  to  an  ar- 
rangement made  with  the  churches  of  the  various  denomina- 
tions when  the  school  law  was  promulgated;  this  instruction  is 
imparted  out  of  the  school,  on  the  half-holidays  and  Sundays. 
Sometimes,  when,  as  at  the  Hague,  the  pupils  nearly  all  belong 
to  one  communion,  a  catechist  attends  at  the  school;  but  even 
then,  only  those  children  whose  parents  wish  it  are  present  at 
the  exercises. 

Music  is  taught  by  note,  and  most  of  the  schools  have  a 
black-board  with  the  ledger  lines  painted  in  white  or  red  upon 
it,  to  assist  the  teacher.  The  songs  are  of  very  various  charac- 
ters, as  moral,  religious,  patriotic,  grave,  gay,  and  loyal;  and 
very  considerable  attainment  is  made  in  vocal  music. 

I  return  now  to  the  school  of  the  Hague,  to  give  an  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  various  exercises  are  accomplished, 
within  the  six  or  eight  years  devoted  to  elementary  instruction. 
As  the  law  requires  but  three  classes  in  each  school,  these  are 
sub-divided.  Each  division  is,  in  fact,  a  separate  class,  with  a 
distinct  cowse  of  study,  and  an  industrious  pupil  can  pass 
through  one  division  each  year.  The  number  of  hours  marked, 
are  those  devoted  per  week  to  the  several  subjects. 

FIRST,  OR  LOWEST  CLASS. 

nR8T  DmSIOR. 

Exercises  of  thought  and  reason, 2 

Prinsen's  Tables, 6 

Vowels  and  consonants  firom  the  letter-boz, 1 

Composition  of  words  on  the  reading.board,  ....        3 

CSeneral  exercises  with  the  letter-box, 

SpelUngr  from  memory, . 

Exphnation  of  words  and  sentences, 

Simnltaneons  reading  from  books, 

IndiTidoal  reading,       ......... 

Reading  different  printed  characters, 

Mental  arithmetic, 

Exercises  in  arithmetic,        .....--• 
Learning  Roman  and  Arabic  numerals. 

Sitting  <{uiet, 

Exercises  of  thought  and  reason,  continued, 
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SECOND  DIVISION. 

Vowels  and  consonants  from  the  letter-box,  continaed, 
Spelling  from  memory,  continaed,         -        .        - 
Explanations  of  words  and  sentences,  continued,    - 
Simultaneous  reading  from  books,  continued 
Composition  of  sentences  on  the  reading>board, 
Reading  written  characters,  .... 

Writing  on  the  black-board,  -        -        .        - 

Arithmetic  by  induction,  continued,  ... 
Mental  arithmetic,  continued,  .  i  .  . 
Writing  and  reading  numbers,      -         -        -         - 

Reading  Roman  numerals, 

Elements  of  form, 

Sitting  quiet, 


Honn. 
1 

3 

3 


THIRD  DIVISION. 

Exercises  of  thought  and  reason,  continued. 

Spelling  from  memory,  continued,         .        -        .        - 

Explanation  of  words  and  sentences,  continued. 

Simultaneous  reading  from  books,  continued. 

Composition  of  sentences  on  the  reading-board,  continued. 

Writing  on  the  black-board,  continued, 

Reading  written  characters,  continued,  ... 

Grammar,  the  ooDJugations, 

Writing  on  slates, 

Writing  out  verses  to  learn  by  rote,       .        .        -        - 

Lin^  drawing, 

Arithmetic  by  induction,  continued,       .... 

Mental  arithmetic,  continued, 

Practical  arithmetic, 

Writing  and  reading  numbers,  continued, 

Reading  Roman  numerals,  continued,   .        .        .        - 

Elements  of  form,  continued, 

Tables  of  coins, 

CatechiBm, 


SECOND  CLASS. 

FIRST  DIVISION. 

Elxerciscs  of  thought  and  reason,  continued, 3 

Analysis  of  sentences, 1 

Explanation  of  words  and  sentences,  continued,     ...        -  I 

Composition  of  sentences,  continued, 1 

Simultaneous  reading,  continued, ^ 
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Houn. 

Correct  reading, 1 

Painng, 1 

Writing  on  aktes, 3 

Writing  small  hand  on  paper,       .......5 

Mental  arithmetic,  continued,        .......I 

Practical  arithmetic,  continued, 9 

Tables  of  coins,  continued, 1 

Elements  of  form,  continued, 1 

Linear  drawing,  continued, 1 

Moral  and  religious  instruction,  continued, 1 

Singing, 1 

BSOOND  DIVISION. 

Exercises  of  thought  and  reason,  continued, 1 

Simultaneous  reading  from  books,  continued,         ....  5 

Correct  reading,  continued,  ...  ...  1 

Compositionof  sentences,  continued, 1 

Writing  on  the  slate,  continued, 1 

Writing  on  paper,  continued, 4 

Writing  capital  letters, 1 

Linear  drawing,  continued, 1 

History  of  Holland, 1 

Geography  of  Holland, 1 

Arithmetic  by  induction,  continued, 1 

Mental  arithmetic,  continued, 1 

Practical  arithmetic,  continued, 3 

Rules  of  arithmetic,      .........  I 

Decimal  fractions, 1 

Elements  of  form,  continued,         -- 1 

Moral  and  religious  instruction,  continued,    .....  1 

Vocal  music,  continued, 1 

THIRD  CLASa 

Exercises  of  thought  and  reason,  oontinoed, 1 

Simultaneous  reading,  continued, 1 

Correct  reading  of  prose  and  poetry,      ......  1 

Writing  from  dictation  for  orthography, 2 

Grammar,  continued, «...! 

History  of  Holland,  continued, 1 

Chrenology  of  Holland, 1 

Geography  of  Holland,  ....^-..2 

Writing  of  small  hand  from  copy-sUps, 3 

Writing  capital  letters  and  figures, 1 

Writing  on  blacluboard, 1 

28 
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Honn. 
Mental  arithmetic,  continued,        •        • 1 

Practical    ditto,        ditto,  4 

Rules  of    ditto,        ditto,  3 

System  of  weights  and  measures,  ......        1 

Theory  of  numbers,      .........1 

Moral  and  religious  instruction,  continued«    .....        1 

Catechism,  continued,  ......        ...1 

Vocal  music,  continued,        •- .1 

The  half-yearly  examination  of  the  pupils,  at  which  I  was 
present,  enabled  me  to  hear  their  progress  in  arithmetic  with 
the  cubes,  in  reading  and  spelling,  in  forming  words  and  sen- 
tences, in  numerating  written  numbers,  making  Roman  nume- 
rals, in  higher  reading,  in  the  elements  of  form,  in  higher  arith- 
metic, in  mental  arithmetic,  in  the  geography  of  Holland,  and 
in  vocal  music.  Their  attainments  in  these  branches  were,  in 
general,  quite  respectable,  and  in  some  of  them  very  satisfac- 
tory indeed. 

The  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  taught  in  the  schools 
of  Holland,  not  only  by  learning  tables,  but  l^  reference  to  the 
standards  themselves,  a  complete  set  of  copies  of  which  is  ex- 
pected to  be  preserved  in  every  school  The  advantages  of 
this  method  are  very  great. 

The  branches  taught  in  the  schools  for  the  poor  are  carried 
further  in  the  burgher  schools.  Thus  the  course  of  grammar 
is  extended,  and  general  history  and  geography  are  added. 
The  essentials  are,  however,  the  same,  and  there  is  no  new 
train  of  study. 

The  instruction  in  the,  so  called,  French  schools,  may  be 
illustrated  by  that  in  the  one  established  by  the  school-com- 
mittee of  Utrecht  This  school  consists  of  three  divisions:  two 
for  boys  and  one  for  girls.  Of  those  for  boys,  the  first  is  a 
Dutch  elementary  school,  which  takes  its  pupils  at  about  five 
years  of  age,  and  carries  them  through  a  course  very  similar 
to  that  already  described.*    At  from  ten  to  eleven  they  pass 

*  I  was  much  pleased  to  see  the  method  of  teaching  geography  by  delineating 
maps  on  the  black-board  in  use  in  this  school.  The  master  himself  must  be 
practiced  in  the  art,  in  order  that  the  pupik  may  loarn  by  imitation. 
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to  the  French  school  Here  they  make  further  attainments 
in  the  Dutch  language,  study  general  geography  and  history 
in  detail,  carry  their  arithmetic  further,  and  begin  algebra, 
continue  the  course  of  geometry,  make  greater  progress  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  music,  and,  above  all,  study  the 
French  language  grammatically,  and,  by  using  it  as  the  lan- 
guage of  recitation,  and  learning  much  of  the  other  branches 
through  its  medium,  acquire  a  great  facility  in  speaking  it  In 
some  of  these  schools  physics  and  natural  history  are  taught, 
and  Latin  is  begun  by  those  who  intend  to  enter  Uie  Grammar 
School* 

*  Ai,  for  example,  in  an  admirable  private  achool  by  BCr.  Tip,  at  Utrecht 
The  adiool  of  the  oommittee  jait  referred  to  ia  alao  called  private,  not 
mppotied  by  the  pohlic  fonda,  but  ita  plan  ia  preacribed  by  the  oommittee. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


SYSTEM  OF  PRIMARY  INSTRUCTION  AND  SCHOOLS  OF  PRUSSIA. 

Of  the  primary  schools  in  the  different  states  of  Germany 
which  I  visited,  those  of  Prussia,  and  of  the  smaller  states  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood,  struck  me  most  favourably.  After 
giving  a  sketch  of  the  system  of  public  instruction  in  Prussia, 
I  shall  proceed  to  an  account  of  certain  of  its  primary  schools; 
then  notice  some  of  the  primary  schools  of  Saxony,  pie- 
facing  the  account  by  a  few  words  on  its  8}r8tem  of  public 
instruction;  next  describe  the  model  primary  school  of  the 
town  of  Frankfort  on  Maine;  and,  finally,  conclude  the  sub- 
ject of  the  primary  period  by  an  account  of  the  school  method 
of  Graser  of  Bayreuth,  in  Bavaria.  The  organization  of  pri- 
mary instruction  in  general,  in  Bavaria,  is  not  such  as  to  de- 
mand a  special  notice. 

It  is  a  very  general  impression,  that  the  present  primary 
school  system  of  Prussia  is  of  comparatively  recent  date,  or 
that  it  has  been,  within  twenty  years,  recast  and  moulded  into 
its  present  form.*     The  fact  however  is,  that  it  is  a  system 

*  This  imprewioM  is  derived,  as  well  as  I  can  trace  it,  from  the  Report  on  the 
State  of  Pablic  Instmction  in  Prussia,  &c^  by  M.  Victor  Cousin.  M.  Cousin 
qnotes  largely  from,  and  comments  upon,  ■*  the  le^ative  project  of  1819,  which 
has  the  force  of  law,  and  regolates  the  present  order  of  things  throughout  the 
country.**  (American  edition  of  Report,  d&c,  p.  35.)  He  speaks  so  often  of  **  the 
law  of  1819,**  that  it  never  occurred  to  me  to  doubt  that  there  was  such  a  law, 
until  I  came  to  consult  authorities,  namely,  the  authorized  collection  of  laws  on 
primary  instruction,  by  Dr.  Neigebaur,  (Sammlung  der  auf  den  OflSmtlichen 
Unterricht  in  den  Konigl.  Preuss  Staaten  sich  besiehenden  Verordnungen,  dtc, 
18S6.)  (Das  Volks^Schulweeen  in  den  Preusslschen  Staaten,  1834),  and  the  An. 
nual  of  Common  School  Instruction,  by  Dr.  Beckedorff.  (JahrbAcher  des  Preus- 
sischon  Volks-Schulwesens.)  In  neither  of  them  is  a  general  law  on  public  in- 
struction of  the  date  of  1819,  or  notice  of  such  a  law,  to  be  found,  and  some  of 
the  provisions  enumerated  by  M.  Cousin  are  not  contained  in  any  of  the  decrees 
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composed  of  fragments  of  very  diflerent  dates,  beginning  in 
the  Mark  of  Brandenburg,  before  the  kingdom  of  Prussia  ex- 
isted, and  variously  modified  from  that  time  to  the  present.  It 
is  one  of  the  peculiar  merits  of  the  system,  that  its  provisions 
have,  for  the  most  part,  been  tried  on  a  small  scale  before  they 
have  been  applied  to  the  whole  country,  and  that  when  a  pro- 
vision has,  on  trial,  proved  ill  devised,  it  has  been  promptly  mo- 
dified or  annulled.  Prussia  seems,  for  a  series  of  years,  to  have 
possessed  patriotic  and  enlightened  citizens,  who  have  devoted 
themselves  to  the  cause  of  public  instruction,  and  monarchs 
who  have  duly  estimated  and  encouraged  their  exertions  in 
this  cause. 

I  propose  to  sketch  some  of  the  earlier  measures,  in  regard 
to  primary  instruction,  in  chronological  order,  to  establish  the 
point  as  to  the  early  date  of  many  important  regulations  now 
in  operation;  then  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  most  im- 
portant provisions  of  existing  laws,  attaching  to  each  the  date 
at  which  it  appears  in  the  statute-book,  so  that  the  chronologi- 
cal order  may  still  be  ascertained. 

As  early  as  the  reign  of  the  Elector  Joachim  the  Second 
(1540),  visiters  were  appointed  to  inspect  the  town  schools  of  the 

actually  grren,  while  many  are  in  decrees  antecedent,  and  olhen  in  decrees 
sobseqnent  to  1819.  These  and  other  German  authorities  are,  besides,  directly 
opposed  to  the  existence  of  such  a  law.  Neigebaur,  in  the  preface  of  his  work 
published  in  1634,  expressly  says  that  no  general  law  exists.  **The  progress 
of  the  important  department  of  public  instruction  has  hitherto  rendered  it  im- 
possilile  to  make  a  general  law  in  rehition  to  public  instruction  in  Prussia.  All 
the  important  measures,  up  to  this  time,  are  contained  in  separate  ordinances, 
which,  as  the  older  collections  have  become  obsolete  by  this  progress,  must  be 
compiled  anew  ibr  the  use  of  teachers  and  officers."  Mr.  Thiersch,  of  Munich, 
in  his  work  on  the  present  condition  of  public  instruction  in  certain  states  of 
Germany,  (Uber  den  gegenw&rtigen  Zustand  des  Offentlichen  Unterrichts  in  den 
westUchen  Staaten  von  Deutschland,  Scc^  Ton  Friedrich  Thiersch,  1833,)  says, 
in  speaking  of  Prussia,  **  In  a  decree  in  relation  to  public  instruction  in  1817,  a 
general  school  system  had  been  promised,"  •  •  •  •  **  but  this  royal  pro- 
mise has  remained  nn^lfiUed  for  eighteen  years." 

The  numerous  writers  out  of  Germany,  who  speak  on  this  subject,  have  evi- 
dently drawn  their  conclusions  that  the  kw  of  1819  is  in  existence,  from  M.  Cou- 
sin's authority,  and  hence  cannot  be  considered  as  giving  independent  testimony 
on  the  matter. 
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Electorate,  with  express  directions  to  report  in  relation  to  the 
measures  deemed  necessary  for  their  improvement*  In  1545 
the  same  elector  appointed  a  permanent  council,  or  board,  on 
church  and  school  matters.  In  a  decree  of  some  length  by  the 
elector  John  George  (1573),  special  sections  are  devoted  to  the 
schools,  to  teachers  and  their  assistants,  and  to  pupils.  It  is 
remarkable  as  containbg  a  provision  for  committees  of  super- 
intendence, consisting  of  the  parish  clergyman,  the  magistrates, 
and  two  notables,  exactly  similar  in  constitution  to  the  present 
school-committees.  It  provides  also  for  Sunday  catechetical 
instruction  of  children. 

In  1717  a  decree  of  Frederick  William  the  First,  King  of 
Prussia,  enjoins  upon  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school, 
provides  for  the  payment  of  teachers,  for  the  education  of  poor 
children,  and  for  catechetical  instruction  by  the  parochial  clergy- 
men.t  In  1735  the  first  regular  seminary  for  teachers  in 
Prussia  was  established  at  Stettin,  in  Pomerania.^  To  induce 
a  better  attendance  at  school,  a  decree  of  1736  requires  that 
the  parent  of  every  child  between  five  and  twelve  years  of 
age  shall  pay  a  certain  fee,  whether  his  child  goes  to  school 
or  not ;  this  rule  being,  as  it  were,  preliminary  to  the  present 
one  of  forced  attendance.^  The  same  decree  refers  to  school- 
houses  erected  by  associated  parishes,  showing  that  such  asso- 
ciations existed  previously  to  the  decree  for  providing  public 
schools;  similar  associations  may  even  now  exist,  but  they  are 
not  numerous,  forming  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  requiring 
each  parish  to  have  its  public  school.  The  decree  provides 
further  for  the  amount  of  fees  to  be  paid  to  the  teacher  by  the 
pupils,  the  church,  or  the  state,  and  for  aid  to  peasants  who 

*  Beckedorff  Jahrbtlcher  dea  PreaBaiBchen  Volks-Sohulweeens.  Zweiter 
Band.  E^rat  Heft  Beckedorff*a  Annual  of  Common  Schoola  in  Pruaaia,  vol  ii., 
No.  1,  pp.  18, 19,  &C.  t  Ibid.,  p.  30. 

X  Ibid.,  p.  33.  Dr.  KrOger,  of  Hamborgh,  aaya,  in  reply  to  my  inqoiriea  on  Uiia 
aubject,  tbat  imperfect  eatabliahmenta  existed  aa  early  aa  1680  in  Gotha,  Weael, 
and  Brunawick,  and  aa  early  aa  1701  at  KOnigaberg. 

§  Daa  Volk  Schulweaen  in  den  Preuaa.  Staaten,  &,c^  von  Dr.  Johann  Ferdi- 
nand Neigebftur,  1834.  Neigebaur*8  Collection  of  Dccreea,  dtc,  relating  to 
Common  Schoola,  dec,  1834,  p.  1. 
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have  more  than  two  children  above  five  years  of  age,  by  the 
payment  of  the  fees  of  all  over  this  number  from  a  school 
fund.*  A  rescript  of  1738  constitutes  the  clergy  the  inspectors 
of  schools-t 

An  attempt  to  provide  more  precisely,  by  law,  for  the  regu- 
lation of  the  schools  in  Berlin,  was  made  by  a  decree  of  1738. 
This  decree  requires  that  teachers  shall  be  regularly  examined 
by  the  inspectors  of  schools,  before  being  allowed  to  teach, 
and  prescribes  their  acquirements  in  detail.  It  directs  the  open- 
ing and  closing  of  the  schools  with  prayers;  fixes  the  hours  of 
daily  attendance  at  from  eight  to  eleven  or  seven  to  ten  in  the 
morning,  and  one  to  three  in  the  afternoon;  prescribes  instruc- 
tion in  spelling,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  singing,  and 
regulates  the  emoluments  and  perquisites  of  the  master.:|; 

A  new  impulse  was  given  to  public  instruction  under  the 
reign  of  Frederick  the  Great  The  regulations  drawn  up  by 
Hecker,§  and  approved  by  the  king  (1763),  are  very  precise, 
and  though  they  have  been  in  part  superseded  by  later  decrees, 
many  of  their  provisions  are  still  in  force.  They  provide  for  the 
selection  of  school-books  by  the  consistory ;  that  children  shall  be 
sent  to  school  at  five  years  of  age,  and  be  kept  there  until  thir- 
teen or  fourteen,  or  until  they  have  made  satisfactory  attain- 
ments in  reading  and  writing,  in  the  knowledge  of  Christian 
doctrine,  and  of  such  matters  as  are  to  be  found  in  their  text- 
books ;  fix  the  school  hours,  requiring  six  hours  a-day  of  instruction 
in  winter,  and  three  in  summer,  and  one  hour  of  catechetical 
instruction,  besides  the  Sunday  teaching;  require  that  all  unmar- 
ried persons  of  the  parish  shall  attend  the  hour  of  instruction  in 
the  catechism,  and  besides,  receive  lessons  in  reading  and  writing 
from  the  Bible.  The  regulations  provide  anew  for  the  school* 
masters'  fees,  and  for  the  instruction  of  poor  children;  require 
that  the  school-master  shall  be  furnished  from  the  church  regis- 
ter with  a  list  of  all  the  children  of  the  age  to  attend  school, 

*  Dm  Volk  Schiilwwen  in  den  Prenos.  Staatcn,  Scc^  von  Dr.  Johann  Ferdi- 
nand Neigebaur,  1834.  Neig«banr'»  CoUoctlou  of  Decrees,  ^c^  relating  to  Com. 
mon  SdMols,  &c.,  1834,  p.  1,  &c.  t  Ibid.  p.  3. 

t  BeckedoHT^f  Annual,  vol.  ii.,  p.  33.  f}  Ibid^  p<  38. 
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and  that  he  shall  prepare  a  list  of  those  who  are  actually  in 
attendance,  and  submit  both  to  the  clergyman,  in  his  periodical 
visits;  direct  anew  the  examination  of  candidates  for  the  situa- 
tion of  school-master,  and  refer  particularly  to  the  advantages  of 
the  seminary  opened  at  Berlin  for  preparing  teachers  for  the  Mark 
of  Brandenburg;  lay  down  minutely  the  scheme  of  elementary 
instruction,  and  actually  specify  the  time  to  be  devoted  to  the 
different  branches  with  each  of  the  two  classes  composing  the 
school;*  require  the  parochial  clergy  to  visit  the  schools  twice  a 
week,  and  inspectors  of  circles  to  perform  the  same  service  at 
least  once  a  year. 

The  decree  of  Frederick  regulating  the  Catholic  schools  of 
Silesia  (1765),  is  even  more  particular  than  the  foregoing.  It 
shows  the  settled  policy  in  regard  to  educating  teachers  in 
special  seminaries,  now  so  important  a  part  of  the  Prussian  sys- 
tem, by  setting  apart  certain  schools  by  name  for  this  purpose, 
requiring  the  appointment  of  a  director  to  each,  and  assigning 
his  duties.t 

In  1787  Frederick  William  the  Second  created  a  council  of 
instruction,  under  the  title  of  an  ''Upper  School  Board,"  (Ober 
Schul-Collegium,)  of  which  the  minister  of  state  was  president 
This  council  was  directed  to  examine  text-books,  and  to  pass  upon 
the  licenses  of  masters,  on  the  reports  of  the  provincial  school 
boards.  They  were  authorized  to  erect  seminaries  for  teachers  at 
the  government  expense,  and  to  frame  their  regulations;  to  send 
out  an  inspector  from  their  body  to  examine  any  part  of  public 
instructiiH),  and  to  rectify  all  wrongs  by  a  direct  order,  or  through 
the  school  boards  of  the  provinces,  the  school-committees,  or 
patrons.]:  This  organization  remained  substantially  in  force 
until  the  separation  of  the  departments  of  state  and  instruction 
in  1817,  with  the  creation  oi  a  ministry  of  public  instruction. 

*  Neigebftor  of  1834,  p.  5,  &c 

t  Ibid.  p.  18.  This  decree  oontainB  the  remarkable  sentenoe, "  The  gentry,  as 
well  as  the  common  people,  must  not  oonaider  or  treat  the  teacher  as  a  aertwiil. 
Vol  aa  an  ffSear,  whoie  daty  it  is  to  form  good  tenants  for  landlords,  and  ehii 
dren  fiir  parents.** 

X  Beckedorff 's  Annual,  vol.  ii.,  p.  45» 
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The  attributes  of  this  upper  school  board,  it  will  be  seen,  now 
belong  to  that  council. 

The  school  plan  of  1763  was  modified  by  an  ordinance  of 
1794,  which  introduces  geography  and  natural  history  in  the 
elementary  schools,  and  refers  to  vocal  music  as  one  of  their 
most  important  exercises;  it  also  attempts,  by  minute  prescrip- 
tions, to  introduce  uniformity  in  the  methods  of  instruction  and 
discipline.*  The  regulation  for  the  catholic  schools  of  Silesia  was 
also  revised  in  ISOl.f 

Having  now  brought  this  chronological  account  to  the  be- 
ginning of  our  century,  and  shown  that  many  provisions  of 
weight  originated  previous  to  this  period,  I  proceed,  according 
to  the  purpose  already  explained,  to  leave  the  chronological 
order,  and  to  give  a  view  of  the  more  important  regulations  now 
in  force,  appending  to  them  the  date  of  their  enactment  These 
dates,  with  the  foregoing,  show,  that  while  the  separation  of  the 
ministry  of  public  instruction  from  that  of  the  state,  in  1817, 
no  doubt  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  present  system,  and  was 
an  important  change  in  administration,  it  was  by  no  means 
the  beginning  of  a  new  system.  This  division,  in  fact,  resulted 
from  the  effects  of  the  earlier  provisions  of  the  system  itself, 
and  especially  of  tlie  seminaries  for  teachers.  As  early  as  1806, 
a  measure  of  great  consequence  was  adopted,  that  of  sending 
teachers  to  the  school  of  Pestalozzi  and  others ;  many,  also, 
went  at  their  own  expense;  and  thus  improved  methods  were 
distributed  over  the  kingdom  and  over  Germany  in  general.^ 

The  authorities  which  administer  public  instruction  in  Prussia 
are  the  following:  The  chief  authority  is  the  minister,  who  joins 
to  this  supervision  that  of  ecclesiastical  and  medical  affairs.^ 

•  Neiifebaur  of  1834,  p.  71,  &c^  No.  29.  f  Ibid.,  No.  8,  p.  41,  &c. 

X  Dr.  KrOger  gives  me  Uie  names  of  several  men  now  high  in  the  duties  of 
paUie  iastmcAion,  (Kaweran,  Hoffman,  Hiensch,  Kunze,  Plomann,)  which  folly 
bear  oat  my  assertion.    Letter  of  22d  May,  1838.    Dr.  K.  was  also  one  of 
these  teachers. 

§  Cabinet  order  of  November  3, 1817.  Frederick  WiUiam  Uie  Third.  (Netge- 
bttor,  1834,  p.  186,  dtc)  The  dnties  of  the  section  of  public  instruction  and  re- 
ligioos  a&irs  of  the  state  council  were  already  defined  in  1810.  (Neigebanr^ 
p.  177.dtc.) 

29 
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He  is  assisted  by  a  council  consisting  of  a  variable  number  of 
members,  and  divided  into  three  sections  corresponding  to  the 
three  charges  of  the  minister.  The  section  for  public  instruc- 
tion has  its  president  and  secretary,  and  meets  usually  twice  a 
week  for  the  transaction  of  business.  One  of  this  body  is  gene- 
rally deputed  as  extraordinary  inspector  in  cases  requiring  ex- 
amination, and  reports  to  the  minister.*  The  kingdom  of  Prussia 
is  divided  into  ten  provinces,  each  of  which  has  its  governor, 
styled  Superior  President,  (Ober-President,)  who  is  assisted  by 
a  council  called  a  Consistory,  (Consistorium.)t  This  council 
has  functions  in  the  province  similar  to  those  of  the  ministerial 
council  in  the  kingdom  at  large,  and  has  direct  control  of  se- 
condary public  instruction,  and  of  the  schools  for  the  education 
of  primary  teachers.^  It  is  subdivided  into  two  sections,  of 
which  one  has  charge  of  the  primary  instruction  in  the  pro- 
vince,§  under  the  title  of  the  School  Board,  (Provincial  Schut 
CoUegium.)  The  school  board,  in  addition  to  exercising  the 
general  supervision  of  education  in  the  province,  examines  the 
statutes  and  regulations  of  the  schools,  insures  the  execution  of 
existing  laws  and  regulations,  examines  text  books,  and  gives 
permission  for  their  introduction  after  having  obtained  the  ap- 
probation of  the  ministry.  This  Board  communicates  with  the 
higher  authorities  through  their  president,  to  whom  the  reports 
from  the  next  lower  authority,  to  be  presently  spoken  of,  are 
addressed,  and  by  whom,  when  these  relate  to  school  matters, 
they  are  referred  to  the  Board  for  examination.|| 

The  next  smaller  political  division  to  a  province  is  called  a 
Regency,  (Regierungs-Bezirk,)  which  is  again  subdivided  into 
Circles,  (Kreisen,)  and  those  into  Parishes,  (Gemeinden.)  The 
chief  civil  authority  in  the  regency  is  a  president,  who  is  assisted 
by  a  council  called  also  a  regency. 

This  body  is  divided  into  three  sections,  having  charge  re- 
spectively of  the  internal  affairs,  of  direct  taxes,  and  of  church 

•  Beckedor£r*8  Annual,  vol.  ii.,  p.  86.  t  Neigebanr,  1894,  ^  179. 

t  Neigebaor  of  1834.    Instractions  for  Pnmneial  School  Boarda,  October  33» 
1817,  p.  179.    Cooain,  Pablie  laatroctiaB  in  Pmaaia,  p.  90,  American  odition. 
i  Neigebanr  of  1834,  p.  188-9.  |]  Ibid.,  p.  179,  &c. 
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and  school  matters.*  The  last  named  committee  examines 
and  appoints  all  the  teachers  of  elementary  and  burgher  schools 
within  the  regency,  superintends  the  schools,  ascertains  that 
the  school-houses  and  churches  are  duly  kept  in  order,  ad* 
mmisters  the  funds  of  schools  and  churches,  or  superintends 
the  administration  when  vested  in  corporations,  and  collects 
the  church  and  school  fees.t  This  committee  is  presided  over 
by  a  member  of  the  regency  called  a  School-councillor,  (Schul- 
rath.)  As  councillor,  he  has  a  seat  and  voice  in  the  provincial 
consistory,  where  he  is  required  to  appear  at  least  once  a  year, 
and  to  report  upon  their  affairs  in  his  regency,  of  which  the 
provincial  consistory  has  the  superintendence.1  It  is  also  his 
duty  to  visit  the  schools,  and  to  satisfy  himself  that  they  are  in 
good  condition. 

The  next  school  authority  is  the  inspector  of  a  circle,  who 
has  charge  of  several  parishes.^  These  inspectors  are  gene- 
rally clergymen,  while  the  school-councillors  are  laymen.  Next 
below  the  special  superintendents  is  the  immediate  authority, 
namely,  the  school-committee,  (Schul-Vorstand.)  Each  parish 
(Gremeinde)  must,  by  law,  have  its  school,  except  in  special 
case8,||  and  each  school  its  committee  of  superintendence,  (Schul- 
Vorstand,)  consisting  of  the  curate,  the  local  magistrate,  and 
from  two  to  four  notables;  the  constitution  of  the  committee 
varying  somewhat  with  the  character  of  the  school,  whether 
endowed,  entirely  supported  by  the  parish,  in  part  byr  the  pro- 
vince or  state,  or  by  subscription.  The  committee  appoints  a 
school-inspector,  who  is  usually  the  clergjrman  of  the  parish.1l 
In  cities,  the  magistrates  form  the  school-committee  or  school- 
deputation,  as  it  is  there  called,  the  curates  still  acting  as  local 
inspectors. 

*  NeigelMor  of  1834,  Instractioos  of  diet  December,  1895,  p.  189. 
t  Ibid.,  Instraction  for  the  Regencies,  October,  1817,  p.  163,  &c. 
t  Ibid,  Ordinance  of  1815,  p.  179. 

i  School  RegraUtions,  Neigebtv  of  1834,  p.  5,  ^lc^  No.  6. 
I  lCeigeb«nr  of  1826.  Order,  Ate,  June,  1820,  p.  181,  and  preiriooa  decreee,  all 
■iftint.ifMr  in  t^Mi  mne  remit. 
V  Neigebaur  of  1834.    Cabinet  Order  of  1813,  p.  195. 
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Thus  there  is  a  regular  series  of  authorities,  from  the  master 
of  the  school  up  to  the  minister,  and  every  part  of  primary  in- 
struction is  entirely  within  the  control  of  an  impulse  from  the 
central  government,  and  takes  its  direction  according  to  the 
will  of  the  highest  authorities.  With  such  a  system,  under  a 
despotic  government,  it  is  obvious  that  the  provisions  of  any 
law  may  be  successfully  enforced. 

The  cardinal  provisions  of  the  school  system  of  Prussia  are: 

First  That  all  children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  four- 
teen years  shall  go  regularly  to  school.*  This  is  enforced  by 
the  school-committees,  who  are  furnished  with  lists  of  the  chil- 
dren who  should  attend,  and  of  those  actually  in  the  schools 
under  their  charge,  and  who  are  required  to  enforce  the  penal- 
ties of  the  law. 

Second.  That  each  parish  shall,  in  general,  have  an  elemen- 
tary school.  When  the  inhabitants  are  of  diflerent  religious 
persuasions,t  each  denomination  has  its  school,  and  if  not,  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  children  by 

*  Royal  Pratsian  General  Regulations  for  tiie  Schools  of  Uie  Country.  (Neige- 
baur  of  18S6,  p.  126.)  Five  years  is  named  as  the  period  for  beginning  school,  but 
■even  is  that  when  the  police  regulations  render  the  attendance  obligatory.  See 
also  Neigebaur  of  1834.  Cabinet  Order  of  1825,  p.  64.  M.  Cousin  calculates 
the  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen  in  Prussia,  in 
1831,  at  2,043,030,  and  shows,  from  the  returns  of  the  number  of  pupils  in  the 
different  primary  schools,  that  2,021,421  were  in  actual  attendance,  leaving  but 
21,609  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  children  educated  in  private  schools,  at  home, 
and  in  the  lower  classes  of  the  gymnasia.  The  latter,  in  1832,  amounted  to 
17,935.  (Cou8in*s  Report,  Amer.  Edit  p.  311).  Nearly  one-sixth  of  the  entire 
population  of  the  kingdom  would  thus  appear  to  be  in  the  schools.  The  ratio, 
however,  varies  exceedingly  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom;  in  the  provinces  of 
Saxony,  Silesia,  and  Brandenburg,  the  proportion  was,  in  1831,  higher  than  one* 
sixth,  while,  in  the  Rhenish  provinces,  it  was  one-seventh,  and  in  Poscn,  as  low 
as  one-eleventh.  (KrOger^s  Appendix  to  his  Transl.  of  Cousin,  p.  213.)  The 
number  is  swelled  to  that  stated  above,  the  sixth  of  the  entire  population,  by  the 
introduction  into  the  account  of  children  under  seven  years  of  age:  the  pupib  of 
the  infant-schools,  the  work.«chools,  orphan  asylums,  &&,  being  included  under 
the  head  of  those  who  are  in  the  elementary  schools. 

t  This  is  easy  of  accomplishment,  as  since  the  union  of  the  Lutherans  and 
Calvinists  to  form  the  Evangelical  church,  there  are  but  two  divisions,  Protest- 
ants and  Roman  Catholics. 
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their  own  pastors.  The  erection  of  the  school-house,  its  furni- 
ture, the  income  of  the  master,  and  aid  to  poor  scholars,  are  all 
provided  for.  The  requisite  sum  comes,  in  part,  from  parochial 
funds,  and  in  part  from  a  tax  upon  house-holders.  When  the 
parish  is  poor,  it  is  assisted  by  the  circle,  by  the  province,  and 
even  by  the  state.  Besides  these  elementary  schools,  most  of 
the  towns  in  Prussia  have  one  or  more  upper  primary  or  burgher 
schools.* 

TTiird,  The  education  of  teachers  in  seminaries,^  adapted 
to  the  grade  of  instruction  to  which  they  intend  devoting  them- 
selves. Their  exemption  during  their  term  of  study  from  active 
military  service  required  of  other  citizens.  A  provision  for 
their  support  during  their  term  of  study.  A  preference  given 
to  them  over  school-masters  not  similarly  educated.  Their  ex- 
amination previous  to  receiving  a  certificate  of  capacity,  which 
entitles  them  to  become  candidates  for  any  vacant  post  in  the 
province  where  they  have  been  examined.  Their  subsequent 
exemption  from  active  military  service,  and  even  from  the  an- 
nual drill  of  the  militia,  if  they  cannot,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
school-inspector,  be  spared  from  their  duties.  Provision  for  the 
removal  of  the  incompetent  or  immoral  A  provision  for  the 
support  of  decayed  teachers. 

Fourth,  The  authorities  which  regulate  the  schools  and  ren- 
der them  a  branch  of  the  general  government,  and  the  teachers 
in  fact  its  oflScers.  In  a  country  like  Prussia,  this  connexion 
secures  to  the  teacher  the  respect  due  to  his  station,  and  thus 
facilitates  the  discharge  of  his  important  duties.  It  gives  the 
government,  however,  almost  unlimited  control  over  the  schools, 
securing  that  no  principles  shall  be  disseminated  in  them  which 
are  not  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  central  authority, 
and  even  providing  for  the  propagation  among  the  people  of 
those  in  which  it  may  desire  them  to  be  educated. 

*  In  1833  there  were  eight  hundred  and  twenty-eight  hargher  schooli  in 
Pninuu    (KrOger*s  Appendix  to  his  TranRl.  of  Cousin.) 

f  In  1833  there  were  forty-three  such  seminaries  in  Prussia,  attended  by  two 
thouMUid  and  thirty-six  popilfl,  and  furnishing  neariy  eight  hundred  teachers 
■nnvaUy. 
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Having  thus  completed  a  brief  sketch  of  the  system  of  public 
instruction,  I  proceed,  according  to  the  division  made  in  the 
beginning  of  tliis  chapter,  to  describe  some  of  the  individual 
schools.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  subjects  of  popular  instruction 
are  excellent  in  themselves,  and  that  the  methods  of  teaching 
are  in  general  the  most  improved.  Prussia  has  certainly  set  a 
noble  example  in  this  respect  It  is  true  that  the  government 
has  provided  that  the  incidentals  of  instruction,  v^hich  exert  so 
strong  an  influence  on  the  mind,  shall  all  tend  to  educate  the 
people  in  sentiments  of  attachment  to  the  existing  order  of 
things,  but  they  would  have  been  untrue  to  their  political  sys- 
tem had  they  not  done  so,  and  this  fact,  instead  of  leading  to 
a  rejection  of  the  experience  of  their  schools  by  nations  more 
advanced  in  the  true  principles  of  government,  should  stimulate 
them  to  a  like  care  in  their  systems  of  education.* 

As  already  stated,  the  primary  schools  of  Prussia  are  of  two 
kinds,  the  elementary,  and  the  burgher  or  middle  school.  The 
first  is  not  an  introduction  to  the  second,  as  might  be  supposed 
by  its  name,  but  is  intended  for  such  children  as  are  to  receive 
an  elementary  education,  only  remaining  at  school  until  thirteen 
or  fourteen  years  of  age.  These  schools  in  the  cities  and  large 
towns  educate  the  poor,  and  are  frequently  designated  as  poor 
or  charity-schools,  (Armen-schulen.)  The  others  are  intended 
for  children  whose  parents  can  dispense  with  their  services 
until  fifteen  or  sixteen.  Their  pupils  generally  become  artisans 
or  shopkeepers* 

There  are,  in  fact,  two  grades  of  burgher  schools,  of  which 
the  higher,  usually  found  in  the  cities,  besides  preparing  its 
pupils  as  just  stated,  enables  them  to  enter  the  third  class  of  the 

*  It  18  freqnenUy  a  qaeetion  what  resalts  have  been  derived  from  this  mach 
vaunted  syttem.  What  has  been  the  efiect  upon  the  people?  To  answer  this 
accurately  would  require  a  long  residence  in  the  country;  to  have  known  its 
state  in  past  years,  and  to  estimate  accurately  the  causes  of  any  observed  changes. 
It  is  a  most  difficult  question,  and  I  do  not  pretend  to  give  my  results  as  an  an- 
swer, but  merely  to  bear  testimony  to  the  superior  intellectual  and  moral  con- 
dition of  this  people  to  others  of  the  same  race,  in  circumstances  otherwise  some- 
what similar,  but  less  &voured  by  education.  It  is  impossible  to  judge  of  the  rs» 
suits  which  would  be  produced  in  a  country  wliere  the  press  is  free,  by  those  of 
Prussia. 
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grammar  school  or  gymnasium.  The  instruction  in  them  is 
altogether  better  than  that  in  the  elementary  schools,  which 
latter,  as  far  as  I  saw  them,  were  inferior  to  those  of  Holland. 
The  lower  burgher  schools,  on  the  contrary,  afford  an  elevated 
standard  of  true  primary  instruction,  and  Prussia  has  special 
reason  to  be  proud  of  the  whole  class. 

Uniformity  of  instruction  throughout  this  kingdom  would  no 
doubt  be  practicable  in  a  general  sense,  by  means  of  the  sys- 
tem already  described.  There  is,  indeed,  at  present,  a  close 
approach  to  uniformity  of  spirit  in  the  schools  and  in  the  sub- 
jects taught  Very  wisely,  however,  the  methods  of  teaching 
are  not  prescribed,  and  though  a  common  sentiment  among 
the  directors  of  the  seminaries  for  teachers,  produces  an  ap- 
proximation to  uniformity  of  method  among  the  younger  mas- 
ters, yet  even  among  these  there  is  some  diversity  of  opinion 
and  action.  When  we  speak,  then,  of  uniformity  in  the  Prussian 
schools,  it  must  be  understood  with  great  limitations,  or  we 
give  a  theoretical  view  of  what  might  be,  instead  of  a  prac- 
tical one  of  what  is. 

PUBLIC  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  OF  BERLIN. 

0 

The  Prussian  system  admits  of  so  much  license  in  its  minor 
arrangements,  that  the  elementary  schools  of  Berlin,  as  at  pre- 
sent established,  vary  from  the  parochial  system  in  use  in  the 
kingdom  at  large,  resulting  from  a  plan  proposed  to  the  regency 
by  School-counsellor  Reichelen,  and  adopted  in  1827.  There  are 
at  present  nine  public  elementary  schools  in  the  city,  but  if  the 
classes  were  confined  to  seventy-five  pupils  each,  as  originally 
intended,  fourteen  schools  would  be  required,  according  to  the 
calculations  of  Mr.  Reichelen*  The  number  of  pupils,  however, 
in  charge  of  a  single  master,  is  greater  than  that  just- stated, 
thereby  impairing  essentially  the  efficiency  of  the  schools. 

The  masters  recdve  fixed  salaries,*  the  fees  which  they 

*  The  nlUry  of  the  head  master  of  both  boya*  and  girls*  ichoola  is  two  hun. 
drad  and  twenty-five  doUara  per  aDnam,  besides  which  he  has  his  lodging  and 
certain  allowances,  amounting  to  from  seventy 'fiTe  to  a  hundred  and  twelve  dol- 
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collect  being  paid  over  to  the  school-committee.  Of  the  two 
schools  of  this  kind  at  Berlin  which  I  visited,  one  came  up  to  the 
requirements  of  the  law  in  the  branches  of  instruction,  except  in 
the  omission  of  linear  drawing.  In  the  other,  both  drawing  and 
natural  history  were  omitted.  In  the  first,  the  branches  were: 
1.  Religious  instruction.  2.  Reading.  3.  German  language. 
4.  The  geography  and  history  of  Prussia.  5.  Arithmetic. 
6.  Elements  of  geometry.  7.  Weights  and  measures  of  the 
country.  8.  Natural  history.  9.  Writing.  10.  Singing.  In 
none  of  these  schools  is  the  physical  education  of  the  pupils  at- 
tended to.  In  each  there  is  a  girls'  school,  separated  from  that 
of  the  boys',  and  giving  similar  instruction,  except  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  time  is  occupied  in  works  appropriate  to  the  sex. 

According  to  rule,  these  schools  should  have  two  classes  for 
each  sex,  the  head  master  teaching  the  first,  and  the  assistant 
the  second;  in  one,  however,  the  two  classes  were  subdivided, 
forming  four.  The  lowest  class  learns  to  read  and  write  a  lit- 
tle, and  is  then  promoted.  In  the  school  of  two  classes,  the 
lower  contained  pupils  from  six  to  nine  and  even  ten  years  of 
age,  and  the  upper  class  pupils  from  eight  and  nine  to  twelve 
and  thirteen  years.  This  division  is  much  inferior  to  that  of 
the  school  for  the  poor  at  the  Hague,  which  I  have  already 
described;  it  requires  the  union  in  one  class  of  pupils  in  very 
different  stages  of  progress,  and  renders  simultaneous  teaching 
almost  out  of  the  question.  The  lower  class  has  twenty-six, 
and  the  upper  thirty-two  to  thirty-four  hours  of  instruction  per 
week,  the  former  having  one  hour  less  per  day  than  the  latter, 
which  is  a  good  an*angement  There  is  a  short  interval  of 
recess  in  the  morning  exercises.  1.  The  religious  instruction 
consists,  in  all  the  schools,  of  Bible  history,  catechism,  and 
reading  the  Bible.  The  schools  are  for  Protestants,  and  the 
Lutheran  Catechism  is  used.  2.  The  reading  is  taught  by  the 
phonic  method,  ahready  described  at  length  under  the  head  of 

Ian.  The  pupils  pay  at  the  minimum  three,  and  at  the  maumnm  thirty  cents 
pel:  month.  In  one  of  the  schools  which  I  visited,  the  fees  amounted  in  all  to  about 
nine  dollars  and  seventy ^ve  cents  per  month,  the  two-fifths  of  which,  ibrmtng 
the  master's  perquisite,  amounted,  therefore,  to  about  fbrty-seyen  dollars  a  year. 
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primary  instruction  in  Holland.  In  many  schools  the  reading- 
board  and  letter-blocks  are  used ;  in  one  of  those  which  I  visited, 
writing  was  taught  with  reading.  Exercises  of  thought  and 
speech  are  interwoven  with  the  elementg  of  reading.  The 
reading-books*  are  various,  and  combine  progressive  instruc- 
tion in  this  branch  with  incidental  information  in  morals,  the 
history  of  the  country,  history  of  the  church  and  of  sects,  bio- 
graphy, geography,  natural  history  and  elementary  physics, 
grammar,  &c.  This  incidental  method  is,  however,  far  from 
giving  sufficient  instruction,  unless  combined  with  the  direct, 
though,  by  keeping  it  in  view,  the  exercises  in  reading  are  pre- 
vented from  degenerating  into  mere  lessons  of  sounds.  From 
the  books  which  are  allowed  by  the  highest  school  authorities 
to  be  used,  the  committee  of  any  particular  school,  after  con- 
sulting the  master,  adopt  such  as  they  please,  and  when  the 
teacher  wishes  a  change,  he  applies  to  the  same  authority. 
The  list  of  approved  books  is  always  sufficiently  large  to  admit 
of  the  exercise  of  the  individual  judgments  of  the  master  and 
committee.  The  analysis  of  words  and  sentences  is  attended 
to  in  these  schools,  and  exercises  of  induction  are  practised, 
especially  where  younger  masters  from  the  teachers'  semina- 
ries are  employed.  As  the  method  of  teaching  depends  princi- 
pally upon  the  master,  it  sometimes  varies  even  in  the  same 
school.  If  the  precise  routine  were  laid  down,  the  spirit  would 
be  different,  and  thus,  at  last,  it  is  the  kind  of  education  given 
to  the  teacher  which  determines  the  character  of  the  school.  It 
may  be  stated,  however,  that  the  instruction  is  either  simulta- 
neous or  individual.  3.  The  German  requires  no  special  re- 
mark; it  includes  instruction  in  grammar.  4.  The  geogra- 
phy is  taught  by  beginning  with  an  outline  of  general  geo- 
graphy, referring  to  maps,  and  learning  from  books.    There  is 

*  Hemperi  **  Common  School  Friend,**  which  I  foond  in  uie  in  the  schools, 
appears  to  me,  in  general,  to  be  a  good  compilation,  though  the  ideas  of  history 
which  it  gives  are  very  limited.  The  statements  in  regard  to  North  America 
are,  besides,  of  a  kind  to  lead  the  child  to  suppose  that  the  country  is  still  peo- 
pled by  red  men,  who  are  wiUiout  the  institutions  of  the  old  world,  which  are 
enttmerated,  to  show  the  superior  advantages  of  civilised  over  savage  life. 

30 
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a  great  deficiency  in  the  implements  for  teaching  this  branck 
5.  Both  mental  and  written  arithmetic  are  taught  In  one  of 
the  schools,  the  ground-work  is  laid  according  to  Pestalozzi's 
method,  and  the  extent  of  the  course  is  to  the  single  rule  of 
three,  inclusive.  Some  of  the  pupils  acquire  great  facility  in 
mental  arithmetic,  but  I  have  seen  better  results  in  this  branch 
in  the  English  schools.  6.  The  geometry  consists  of  the  ele- 
ments of  form,  according  to  Festalozzi.  7.  The  weights  and 
measures  are  taught  as  in  our  schools,  by  committing  tables  to 
memory,  and  not,  as  in  Holland,  by  actual  reference  to  the  stan- 
dards themselves.  9.  The  writing  is  taught  by  copying  from 
ordinary  copy-boards,  first  on  the  slate,  then  on  paper.  The 
black-board  is  used  in  some  cases.  Writing  from  dictation  is 
resorted  to  for  orthography.  The  proficiency  in  this  branch 
is,  however,  only  tolerable.  10.  Vocal  music  is  taught  by  note, 
and  particular  attention  is  paid  to  church  music  The  school 
is  begun  and  ended  with  a  psalm  or  hymn,  as  well  as  with 
prayer. 

The  ordinary  discipline  is  conducted  without  corporal  punisb> 
ment,  though  it  is  allowed  in  extreme  cases.  The  individuals 
of  the  classes  retain  the  same  places,  unless  in  cases  of  gross 
neglect,  or  as  a  kind  of  punishment.  These  places  are  in  some 
schools  regulated  in  the  upper  classes  by  a  writing-lesson  at 
the  end  of  the  month,  in  which  correctness  in  spelling  as  well 
as  neatness  of  handwriting  are  taken  into  the  account. 

The  arrangements  of  the  school-houses  in  Berlin,  both  in- 
terior and  exterior,  have  undergone  considerable  change  of  late 
years.  The  eighth  town-school  is  in  a  very  neat  building,  and 
the  rooms  are  commodious,  and  provided  with  raised  platforms 
for  the  benches  and  desks;  all  those,  however,  occiq)ied  by  the 
larger  classes  are  defective  in  ventilation.* 

*  The  number  of  children  in  Berlin  requiring  nearlj  or  quite  grratuitooa  in- 
etruction  wu  reckoned,  in  1837,  at  four  thousand  five  hundred.  These  are  sup- 
posed to  be  gathered  principally  in  the  nine  school-houses  now  erected.  One  of 
those  which  I  visited  contained  six  hundred  children.  It  is  intended  to  increase 
the  number  of  houses,  so  as  to  prevent  such  an  accumulation  in  any  one,  three 
hundred  being  the  number  calculated  for  each  school. 
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These  schools  are  reasonably  good»  and  if  they  were  in  a 
country  less  celebrated  for  the  character  of  its  public  instruction 
than  Prussia,  would  not  call  for  special  remark,  but  they  can 
by  no  means  be  held  up  as  having  attained  all  that  is  possible, 
or  even  that  is  required,  in  establishments  of  the  kind. 

In  addition  to  these  charity  schools,  each  of  which  is  common 
to  both  sexes,  there  are  nine  schools  of  industry  (Erwerb- 
schulen)  for  girls;  in  these  the  pupils  work,  receiving  a  small 
compensation,  besides  instruction  in  the  rudiments.  There  are 
also  evening  schools,  at  which  the  attendance  is  voluntary,  and 
where  those  who  have  gone  through  the  elementary  courses 
may  revise  or  extend  their  knowledge.* 

BURGHER  OR  MIDDLE  SCHOOLS. 

These  are  the  higher  primary  schools  already  referred  ta 
They  owe  their  superiority  over  the  others  not  only  to  the 
greater  variety  of  subjects  of  instruction,  and  to  the  greater  ex- 
tent to  which  they  are  carried,  but  to  various  minor  advan- 
tages. Among,  the  first  of  these  may  be  stated  the  greater 
number  of  classes,  admitting  of  a  nearer  equality  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  pupils,  and  hence  of  more  efficient  instruction. 
The  number  of  regular  classes  in  these  schools  is  usually  from 
four  to  six,  and  in  the  others  only  two.  Next,  the  number  of 
pupils  under  the  charge  of  one  teacher  is  less  than  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  which  is  attended  with  the  same  effect  as  just 
stated,  especially  where  individual  teaching  is  attempted,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  simultaneous  method.    In  the  whole  kingdom 

*  The  number  of  elementary  echools,  pDblic  and  private,  in  Berlin,  is  given  in 
the  oensoB  of  1831  at  117,  and  the  pupils  in  attendance  at  13,131.  Of  burgher- 
flchoolfl  80,  attended  bj  7,310  pupils,  making  197  primary  schools,  attended  by 
90,341  pupils.  Adding  750,  the  probable  number  in  the  lower  dasses  of  the 
gymnasia  and  real  8cho<^  we  have  21,091  children  between  the  ages  of  seven 
and  fourteen  in  the  schools.  The  number  of  children  in  Berlin  between  the  ages 
of  one  day  and  fourteen  years  is  reported  in  the  same  census  to  be  67,709.  Ad- 
mitting that  three-sevenths  of  them  are  between  seven  and  fourteen  years,  we 
havtt  ^019  children,  who,  aooordmg  to  law,  should  be  in  the  schools.  There 
is,  tboiefore,  an  wwxplained  deficiency  in  the  capiUl  of  nearly  6000.  These 
numbers  are  taken  from  the  table  given  in  the  Supplement  to  M.  Cousin*s  Report, 
American  edition. 
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of  Prussia,  in  1831,  the  average  number  of  pupils  to  one  in- 
structor in  the  elementary  schools,  was  seventy-seven,  and  in 
the  burgher  schools,  thirty-seven,  or  less  than  half  the  former 
number.  Agaip,  the  higher  salaries  paid  in  these  schools  secures 
to  them,  in  general,  advantages  in  the  choice  of  teachers  not 
possessed  by  the  others,  which  frequently  must  be  entrusted  to 
inferior  abilities  or  experience.  There  is,  further,  no  doubt,  as 
far  as  obiservation  may  be  trusted,  that  the  grade  of  intelligence 
of  the  children  in  the  burgher  schools  is  higher  than  in  the 
others,  their  opportunities  of  domestic  culture  and  the  incen* 
tives  to  exertion  are  greater,  and  the  intercourse  of  home 
is  usually  more  improving.  All  these,  and  perhaps  other 
causes,  tend  to  widen  the  interval  between  these  classes  of 
schools.  The  connecting  link  between  the  higher  burgher 
and  the  elementary  schools  of  the  cities,  is  aflbrded  by 
the  burgher  schools  of  the  smaller  towns,  sometimes  called 
lower  burgher  schools.  Both  divisions  educate  the  same 
classes  of  individuals,  but  the  wants,  both  material  and  intel- 
lectual, of  the  tradesman  of  the  small  town  and  of  the  city  are 
very  different,  and  the  instruction  to  which  they  aspire  difiers 
essentially.  The  village  tradesman  of  Prussia  is  satisfied  to  be 
able  to  read  and  write  German,  and  to  cast  accounts,  while  the 
city  tradesman  of  the  same  class  must  be  better  informed  in 
these,  and  add  a  knowledge  of  French  and  some  mathematics 
to  his  elementary  acquirements.  Besides,  the  higher  burgher 
schools  are  made  to  serve  as  preparatory  establishments  for 
the  gymnasia,  and  the  plan  of  instruction  is  modified  accord- 
ingly, being  in  the  higher  classes  so  far  changed  as  almost  to 
remove  them  from  the  sphere  of  legitimate  primary  instruction. 
It  is  the  lower  class  of  these  schools  which  appears  to  me  to 
afford  a  suitable  standard  for  the  primary  grade,  in  regard  to 
the  nature,  extent,  and  methods  of  instruction,  and  the  classifica- 
tion in  general  of  the  school.  Divesting  the  higher  schools  of 
certain  features  which  do  not  appear  essential,  they  afford  ex- 
cellent models,  upon  which  it  would  not  be  too  much  to  ask 
that  the  primary  schools  should  be  arranged,  or  to  the  standard 
of  which  they  should  endeavour  to  attain.     Postponing  further 
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remark  on  this  subject  until  some  of  the  individual  schools  have 
been  described,  I  proceed  to  an  account  of  the  seminary  school 
at  Weissenfels,  belonging  to  the  lower  burgher  school  class, 
and  of  three  higher  burgher  schools,  presenting  varieties  of  the 
same  grade  of  establishment,  namely,  the  Dorothean  higher 
city  school,  and  the  seminary  school  of  Berlin,  and  the  higher 
burgher  school  of  Potsdam.  I  have  selected  these  as  charac- 
teristic specimens  of  the  best  schools  of  the  kind  which  I  visited, 
and  they  are  all  which  my  limits  will  permit  me  to  present 

SEMINARY  SCHOOL  AT  WEISS£NFELS. 

This  is  a  higher  elementary,  or  lower  burgher  school,  at- 
tached to  the  seminary  for  teachers  at  Weissenfels,  and  is  under 
the  charge  of  the  director  of  the  seminary.*  The  school  is  in- 
tended not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  citizens  of  Weissenfels, 
but  also  as  a  model  school,  in  which  the  pupils  of  the  seminary 
may  reduce  to  practice,  under  the  eye  of  their  teachers,  the 
lessons  of  theory  in  the  art  of  teaching,  which  forms  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  course  of  the  seminary. 

The  school  has  four  hundred  pupils,  male  and  female.  They 
are  divided  into  five  classes,  in  the  three  lower  of  which  the 
two  sexes  receive  instruction  in  common,  being  separated  in 
the  highest  Each  class  averages  thus  eighty  under  the  charge 
of  one  master,  who  is,  however,  assisted  by  the  pupils  of  the 
seminary.  The  following  table  shows  the  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion, and  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  each.  The  whole 
course  usually  lasts  seven  years,  when  the  pupil  enters  at  the 
age  of  six  or  seven. 

*  Dr.  HanuBcfa,  erne  of  the  most  highly  esteemed  teachers  of  Germany,  to 
whom  I  am  indebted  for  a  MS.  account  of  his  seminary,  and  other  valoable  do- 
cuments, besides  a  kind  welcome.  Dr.  H.  docs  not  consider  his  school  a  true 
burgher  school,  (see  his  work,  Die  Deutsche  BOrgerschule,)  but  I  speak  of  things 
as  they  exist,  and  with  names  ss  commonly  applied.  This  school  was  placed 
mider  its  present  director  in  1832,  when  the  normal  school  was  re-organixed. 
The  pupils  of  the  highest  class  pay  but  two  dollars  and  scvcn-fivc  cents  per  year 
for  tuition. 
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Table  of  the  distribution  of  time  in  the  "  Seminary  Schoor*  at  Weinen&la. 


SUBJECTS 

OF 

INSTRUCTION. 


Religions  Instruction^   .    .    - 
German  Language,  .... 

Reading, 

Inductive  Exercises,      ... 

Arithmetic, 

Geometry, 

Geog.,  Hist,  Nat  Hist,  &&,  • 

Writing, 

Drawing, 

Singing* 

Total, 


NO.  OF  HOURS  FEE  WIKK* 


} 


4 
3 

4 
3 
3 
3 
9 
3 


30 


I 


3 

4 


S 
4 
9 
S 


36 


i 


3 
5 


4 
1 
3 


I 


1 

3t 

1 

4 


I 
3 


36     36 


34 

31 

35 

1 

38 
6 
17 
30 
11 
17 


The  religious  insirucUan  consists  in  the  narration  of  Bible 
stories  and  in  pointing  out  the  appropriate  moral;  in  Bible 
history  in  a  more  connected  form ;  in  learning  Luther's  Cale* 
chism,  and  committing  parts  of  the  Bible  to  memory.  The 
pupils  are  also  expected  to  give  an  account  of  the  Sunday's 


*  This  oohimn  is  ealcnlated  on  the  supposition  that  the  pupil  remains  in  the 
schod  finm  six  untfl  thirteen  years  of  age,  passing  throngh  the  lowest  elass  in 
one  year,  and  eaoli  of  the  others  in  two  years. 

f  As  the  instmction  in  writing  and  reading  is  combined,  I  haVe  placed  half  of 
the  number  of  hours  under  each  head. 

t  Of  these  eight  hours  three  are  combined  reading  and  writing,  and  two 
copying. 
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sermon.  The  study  of  German  includes  the  grammar.  There 
are  exercises  specially  of  orthography  and  syntax  in  the  upper 
classes.    Poetry  is  also  committed  to  memory. 

The  elements  of  reading  and  writing  are  taught  together, 
according  to  Dr.  Hamisch's  method,  already  described  as  in 
use  at  Halle.  In  the  upper  classes  the  reading-lessons  are  in- 
tended not  only  to  give  fluency  in  the  art  of  reading,  but  also 
incidental  instruction  in  grammar  and  general  knowledge. 

Direct  exercises  of  induction  are  in  use  only  in  the  lowest 
class. 

The  instruction  in  arithmetic  extends  through  fractions:  men- 
tal arithmetic  preceding  written  through  all  the  rules.  That  of 
geometry  consists  merely  of  the  elements  of  form,  according  to 
Pestalozzi. 

Under  geography  and  history  are  included  both  physical  and 
political  geography  and  biography.  With  the  physical  geo- 
graphy is  interwoven  an  account  of  the  productions  of  nature 
and  art  of  different  countries.  In  the  summer  the  pupils  are 
made  acquainted  with  the  botany  of  the  environs,  and  in  winter 
receive  lessons  upon  animals,  &c. 

Writing  on  paper  is  a  matter  of  privilege  attainable  by  those 
who  improve  sufficiently.  The  others  write  on  slates.  The 
first  lessons  in  drawing  are  introductory  to  writing;  afterwards 
it  is  made  a  separate  branch. 

The  higher  classes  learn  music  by  note,  and  sing  twice  a 
week  in  company  with  the  pupils  of  the  normal  school.  The 
violin  is  used  in  leading  the  class  singing  exercises. 

The  discipline  and  instruction  are  admirable.  The  teachers 
have  little  occasion  to  use  punishment.  The  instruction  is 
chiefly  given  viva  voce,  and  the  pupils  in  general  appear  inte- 
rested in  their  studies.  A  book  is  kept  for  the  record  of  delin- 
quencies, which  is  examined  by  one  of  the  superior  masters 
once  a  week,  and  notice  taken  of  the  faults  recorded.  The 
director  examines  it  once  a  month,  and  admonishes  those  who 
need  it.  Corporal  punishment  is  resorted  to  only  in  extreme 
cases. 

According  to  the  views  of  director  Harnisch,  as  to  what  a 
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true  burgher  school  should  be,  the  pupils  who  have  gone  through 
the  courses  of  this  school  are  just  fit  to  enter  one,  and  I  must 
express  my  entire  approbation  of  thus  making  the  elementary 
school  merely  a  step  in  the  general  course  of  education,  and 
one  which  leads  to  further  advancp. 

The  schools  next  to  be  described  will  be  found  to  vary  very 
considerably  in  their  arrangements  from  this  one,  forming  the 
opposite  extreme,  as  it  were,  of  the  class,  but  a  connecting  link 
will  be  supplied  by  the  burgher  school  of  Potsdam,  which  is  in- 
tended to  cover  the  ground  occupied  by  both  divisions. 

DOROTHEAN  HIGHER  CITY  SCHOOL. 

This  is  a  burgher  school  of  recent  establishment,  which  I 
was  recommended  to  visit  as  one  of  the  best  in  Berlin.*  The 
city  has  recently  erected  a  very  neat  and  commodious  build- 
ingf  for  it  in  the  Dorothean  quarter  of  the  town,  from  which 
the  school  takes  its  name.  The  pupils  are  admitted  at  six  years 
of  age,  and  may  remain  until  sixteen,  when  they  are  prepared 
to  enter  a  business  life.  If  intended  for  a  professional  career, 
they  pass  from  the  second  class  to  the  third  of  a  gymnasium 
or  grammar  school  at  about  fourteen.  At  present  there  is  no 
first-class,  but  this  deficiency  is  to  be  supplied,  and  it  is  intended 
that  a  pupil  of  capacity,  who  has  passed  through  its  studies, 
shall  be  prepared  for  the  second  class  of  a  gymnasium.  In 
this  case  private  lessons  in  Greek  must  be  taken,  and  I  should 
judge  that,  when  established,  this  class  will  be  composed  only 
of  those  who  intend  to  finish  their  education  here,  so  as  to  pass 
to  a  "real  school,"  or  to  some  "technical  school."  Many  pu- 
pils are  actually  prepared  here  for  entrance  into  the  third  class 
of  a  gymnasium,  and  the  courses  have  been  in  part  adapted 
to  thid  purpose.  The  certificate  of  the  first  class  of  this 
school,  as  of  others  of  its  grade,  gives  the  privilege  of  claim- 
ing but  one  year  of  military  service,  and  qualifies  for  em- 


*  It  is  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Zinnow,  a  moat  intelligent  and  devoted  teacher. 
t  The  coat  of  the  building  was  sUtcd  to  have  been  35,000  thalers,  ($18,750.) 
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ployments  in  the  government  bureaux,  which,  however,  do  not 
require,  in  general,  a  knowledge  of  Latin. 

The  school*  now  consists  of  five  classes,  of  which  the  sixth 
and  fifth,  the  lowest  two,  have  courses  of  one  year  each,  and 
the  others  of  two  years.  There  is  a  head  master  and  four 
regular  teachers,  besides  four  assistants  or  special  masters,  who 
are  employed  during  part  of  the  school  hours,  or  in  teaching 
particular  subjects.  In  the  lower  classes  each  master  teaches, 
in  general,  the  whole  round  of  subjects  in  which  his  class  is 
occupied.  In  the  upper  classes,  the  teachers  are  confined  to  a 
few  subjects.  The  arrangement  of  this  matter  is,  however,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  director,  or  head  master,  who  varies  it  as 
appears  best  for  the  interests  of  the  school.f  In  some  of  the 
classes  there  is  a  special  master  for  religious  instruction,  which, 
however,  is  not  usual  in  Prussia. 

The  methods  of  instruction  in  this  school  are,  in  general, 
most  excellent,  and  I  was  particularly  struck  with  the  small 
number  of  text-books  employed.;];  This  is  not  peculiar,  how- 
ever, to  this  establishment,  but  is  a  feature  in  every  good  school 
in  Germany.  The  master  is  expected  to  be  so  fully  imbued 
with  his  subject,  and  expert  in  his  art,  as  to  be  able  to  impart 
knowledge  principally  orally  to  his  pupils,  and  in  such  a  way 
as  to  adapt  it  to  each  individual;  hence  books  are  chiefly  re- 
quired for  study  at  home,  and  individual  training  is  possible  to 
an  extent  which  no  routine  system  with  books  would  permit. 

*  At  Uie  date  of  my  visit  in  December,  1837,  the  school  numbered  one  hundred 
and  ninety-eeven  papils.  The  fees  were  nearly  five  dollars  per  quarter,  but  it 
was  intended  to  reduce  them  to  less  than  four  dollars.  Should  these  at  any  time 
not  prove  adequate  to  the  support  of  the  school,  the  city  must  supply  the  defi- 


t  The  masters  are  appointed  by  the  school-committee,  on  the  nomination  of 
the  head  master. 

I  I  annex  the  list,  as  presenting  thb  fiict  in  a  striking  point  of  view.  Tliere 
are  but  ten  text-books,  exclusive  of  those  for  teaching  Latin,  used  in  the  six 
risssfis  Baedecker's  Primer,  Die8terweg*s  Reading  Book  for  Schools,  ErkV 
School  Songs,  the  Bible,  Luther's  Catechism,  Church  Songs,  Schnlie's  Latin 
Grammar,  Drogan  **  Materials,**  Roquette's  French  Grammar,  6edicke*s  Latin 
Reading  Book,  Schulxe*s  Latin  Exercises,  Cornelius  Nepos,  Florian*s  Numa 
Pompilios,  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  Diesterweg's  Practical  Arithmetic,  Zinnow*^ 
Geometry,  Dielitz's  Historical  Tables. 

31 
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The  following  statements  give  the  course  of  instruction  in 
detail.  Leaving  out  some  of  the  subjects  as  unnecessary  for 
elementary  instruction,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  a  very  similar 
programme  should  not  be  adopted  in  the  lower  schools,  the 
period  of  instruction  being  nearly  the  same  in  the  two  cases.* 
The  difference  between  the  instruction  in  a  Berlin  charity 
school  and  in  a  burgher  school  like  this,  is  at  present  very 
great  indeed. 

RXUOIODS  InBT&UCTIOiV. 

ClaM  VI.  Stories  from  the  Old  Testament 

CIbm  V.     Stories  from  the  New  Testament 

aatsIV.  BiUe  History. 

Class  III.  Reading  and  explanation  of  selections  from  the  Scriptures; 

Class  II.    The  Evidences  of  Christianity. 

The  Stories  alluded  to  in  the  course  of  the  sixth  and  fifth 
classes  are  the  most  remarkable  biographies  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  The  stories  are  chiefly  narrated  by  the 
teacher,  frequently  in  the  words  used  in  the  sacred  volume; 
and  in  the  fourth  class  these  same  histories  are  read  in  the  Bible 
itself.  The  narrations  in  the  lower  classes  admit  of  various 
explanatory  remarks  and  illustrations  of  the  history,  the  na- 
tural history,  and  geography  referred  to.  The  subject  of  the 
narrative  being  thus  familiar  to  the  pupil,  he  is  interested  by 
the  beautiful  simplicity  of  the  language  of  the  Bible,  which 
otherwise  he  might  fail  to  perceive,  sinx^e  his  attention  would 
be  engaged  with  the  incidents  about  which  he  was  reading, 
rather  than  with  the  style.  The  study  of  the  Evidences  of 
Christianity  would,  it  seems  to  me,  be  more  suitable  to  the  age 
of  the  first  than  of  the  second  class* 

GiRMAir  Language. 

Class  VI.  Exercises  of  speech  and  thought  (inductive  exercises).    Prepanu 
lory  exercises  in  reading  by  the  phonic  (lautir)  method.   Fluent 
reading  of  words  and  sentences. 
Class  V.  The  most  important  parts  of  etymology  explained  by  reading  les- 
sons.   Exercises  of  orthography. 

*  The  expense  I  do  not  consider  a  reasonable  objection,  for  if  the  peopk  have 
a  right  to  instruction,  they  should  be  weU  taught 
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Clan  IV.  Ezercites  of  etymology.   Reading  from  a  text-book.   Sloriea  nar- 

rated  for  written  ezerciaes.    Orthographical  ezenuaefl. 
Class  III.  Grammatical  analysis  of  sentences. 
Class  II.  The  same  continued.  Original  written  exercises  and  descriptions. 

The  exercises  of  speech  and  thought  are  admirably  con- 
ducted. In  teaching  to  read,  the  letter-box  and  composition- 
board,  similar  to  that  which  I  have  already  described  in  the 
chapter  on  the  schools  of  Holland,  are  used.  The  lowest  class 
is  divided  into  two  sections  in  receiving  this  instruction,  so  that 
each  teacher  has  not  more  than  twenty-five  pupils  under  his 
charge.  The  reading  exercises  throughout  the  course  will  be 
found  included  under  the  title  of  "German."  Diesterweg's 
Reading  Book  for  Schools  is  used  in  the  lower  classes. 

Latut  Langoaok. 

Class  IV.  Regular  verbs  and  other  parts  of  speech.  Translation  of  GecBcke's 

Reading  Book. 
Class  III.  Constructions  yarying  from  the  German.    More  difficult  parts  of 

Gedicke*8  Reading  Book.    Cornelius  Nepos.' 
Class  II.  Irregular  parts  of  etymology.    Syntax.    Special  relference  to  the 

differences  from  the  German.    Ovid. 

Although  the  Latin  is  begun  with  the  fourth  class,  it  will  be 
seen  hereafter  that  it  occupies  but  a  small  portion  of  the  time 
of  each  week,  and  as  far  as  mental  culture  is  concerned  to 
those  who  leave  off  this  study  at  fourteen,  I  cannot  say  that 
observation  indicated  its  utility.  On  the  contrary,  an  imperfect 
knowledge  is  acquired,  which  can  produce  no  good  effect. 

Fkcnob  Language. 

Class  V.  Exerdses  in  reading  and  translating  small  sentences. 

Class  IV.  Auxiliary  and  regular  verbs.    Exercises  on  simple  sentences. 

Class  III.  Irregular  verbs  and  rules  on  the  use  of  pronouns.    Numa  Pom- 

pilius  begun. 
Class  II.  More  difficult  parts  of  the  French  Grammar.    Numa  Fompiliua 
completed. 

AmTHMKTIG. 

Class  VI.  The  four  ground  rules,  with  numbers  up  to  one  thousand. 
Class  V.  Denominate  numbers  and  preparatory  exercises  in  fractions. 
Class  IV.  Fractions. 
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ClaM  III.  ProportiosB,  with  their  applications. 

Claas  II.  Elements  of  Algebra,  Involution,  and  ETolution. 

The  course  of  arithmetic,  as  taught  in  the  seminary  school, 
of  which  I  shall  next  give  an  account,  is,  I  think,  better 
arranged  than  this. 

GlOllXTRT. 

Class  v.  Regrnlar  figures,  &c  from  the  Elements  of  Geometry. 
Class  IV.  Lines,  angles,  and  triangles. 

Class  III.  Circles  and  polygons.    Mensuration  of  plane  figures. 
Class  II.  Similarity  of  figures,  &c. 

The  geometry  is  here  introduced  earlier  than  in  the  semi- 
nary school,  and,  in  genera],  the  studies  of  the  fifth  class  appear 
to  me  rather  too  much  diversified  for  their  age. 

Natural  History. 

Class  IV.  Domestic  animals. 

Class  III.  Viviparous  animals. 

Class  II.  Birds  and  fishes,  illustrated  by  a  small  collection. 

Physics  is  also  taught  in  the  second  class,  so  far  as  to  give  a 
knowledge  of  the  general  properties  of  bodies. 

Grooraprt. 

Class  V.  Knowledge  of  home.  The  district   The  province.  The  kingdom. 

Class  IV.  General  geography. 

Class  III.  Principal  countries  of  Europe. 

Class  II.  Europe  more  in  particular. 

The  knowledge  of  home  includes  an  account  of  its  history, 
its  monuments,  distinguished  men,  &c.  The  course  follows, 
in  general,  the  plan  already  so  often  spoken  of,  and  more  par- 
ticularly described  in  the  schools  of  Halle  and  Haarlem. 

History. 

Class  IV.  A  general  view  of  the  more  important  historical  events,  with  the 

study  of  particular  ones  in  detail. 
Class  III.  Ancient  history. 
Class  II.  Modem  history,  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation. 

The  general  history  is  rather  a  series  of  biographical  sketches 
than  a  regular  narration  of  events,  and  serves  well  as  an  intro- 
duction to  systematic  historical  studies. 
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WftlTINQ. 

CUm  VI.  Preparatory  exercises  in  the  lower  division.    Letters  and  words 

in  the  upper. 
Class  V.  Single  letters  and  small  sentences. 
Class  rV.  Writing  from  copy-slips. 
Class  III.  Writing,  with  special  reference  to  orthography. 

The  elements  of  writing  are  taught  according  to  Pestalozzi's 
method,  the  upper  and  lower  limits  of  the  letters  being  given 
by  horizontal,  and  the  slope  by  inclined  lines.  In  regard  to  this 
branch  it  may  be  remarked,  that  very  few  schools  which  I 
visited  did  not  present  a  satisfactory  proficiency. 

DaAwxMo. 

Class  VI.  Preparatory  exercises.    Regular  figures. 

Class  V.  Drawing  of  bodies  in  elevation. 

Class  IV.  Solids  bounded  by  plane  figures  and  straight  lines. 

Class  III.  Solids  bounded  by  plane  figures  and  straight  lines,  with  shadows. 

Class  II.  Solids  bounded  by  curved  surftces. 

The  method  of  instruction  is  that  devised  by  Mr.  P.  Schmidt, 
which  I  shall  describe  more  particularly  when  speaking  of 
one  of  the  so  called  ^*real  schools"  of  Berlin,  where  he  is 
teacher. 

SiifGiNG  is  taught  by  ear  in  the  two  lower  classes,  and  by 
note  in  the  upper.  The  execution  by  the  second  class,  which  I 
heard,  was  excellent.    They  sing  in  parts,  and  by  note. 

The  following  table  shows  the  time  devoted,  in  school,  during 
the  week  by  each  class  to  the  several  subjects  of  instruction: — 
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Arrangement  of  the  branches  of  instruction  at  the  Dorotheas  Higher  City 

School. 


SUBJECTS  OF  STUDY. 


Religious  instruction, 
German  Language, 
Latin,     -    - 
French,  •    - 
Arithmetic, 
Geometry,  * 
Natural  History, 
Geography, 
History, 
Writing, 
Drawing,    . 
Singing,      - 


Total, 


s 


3 

4 
5 

4 


4t 

9 

S 


33 
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s 


s 


3 
3 
6 
4 


3 
3 
3 


33 


I 


i 


3 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


3 

8 


It 
It 


QD 


10» 


33 


38 


38 


18 
43 
30 
36 
36 
14 
16 
13 
13 
16 
16 
16 


The  three  higher  classes  have,  as  shown  by  the  table  just 
given,  six  hours  of  recitation  every  day  except  Wednesday 

*  Six  hours  of  the  instruction,  called  **  German,^*  are  devoted  in  the  sixth  class 
to  learning  to  read,  and  four  to  "Ebcercises  of  speech  and  thought** 

t  Two  hours  of  this  instruction  is  given  to  physics. 

t  In  the  fifth  class,  geography  and  history  are  combined  under  the  title  of 
^Knowledge  of  home.** 

4  This  column  is  obtained  by  doubling  the  numbers  in  those  classes  of  which 
the  course  is  for  two  years,  and  adding  the  numbers  for  the  otiier  classes. 
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and  Saturday,  which  are  half-holidays,  and  on  which  they  have 
but  four  hours.  The  lowest  class  has  but  five  hours  for  four 
days  in  the  week,  and  three  the  other  two.  The  increase  of 
school  hours  in  the  upper  classes  is  manifestly  a  proper  arrange- 
ment. 

This  distribution  of  time  assigns  to  language,  including  Ger- 
man, Latin,  and  French,  ninety-eight  hours;  to  sciences  and  the 
kindred  branches,  namely,  arithmetic,  geometry,  natural  his- 
tory, geography,  and  history,  eighty-two;  to  the  branches  which 
specially  educate  a  part  of  the  senses,  while  they  have  import- 
ant applications  in  after  life,  as  writing,  drawing,  and  singing, 
forty-eight  hours,  and  to  morals  and  religion,  eighteen  hours. 
Similar  tabular  statements  will  be  furnished  for  the  other  schools 
of  this  class,  by  which  numerical  comparisons  may  be  insti- 
tuted. 

SEMINARY  SCHOOL  OF  BERLIN. 

This  is  a  burgher  or  middle  school,  founded  in  1S32,  and 
attached  to  the  Teacher's  Seminary  of  Berlin,*  taking  its 
name  from  this  connexion.  The  school  is  for  boys  only,  and, 
like  other  higher  burgher  schools,  it  serves  to  prepare  for  the 
the  third  class  of  a  gymnasium,  as  well  as  for  entrance  into  active 
life;  The  same  teachers  give  instruction  in  this  school  and  in 
the  seminary,  being  assisted  here  by  the  pupils  of  the  seminary, 
to  whom  this  serves  as  a  school  of  practice.  There  are  four 
regular  teachers,  besides  the  director,  and  also  masters  for 
drawing  and  singing. 

The  pupils  are  admitted  as  early  as  five  and  six  years  of  age. 
The  time  of  year  for  general  admission  is  Easter.  There  are 
six  classes  in  the  school,  the  lower  four  of  which  each  retain 
the  pupil,  if  industrious  and  intelligent,  a  year,  and  the  two 
upper,  each  two  years.  The  whole  course  thus  lasts  eight 
years.  Fifteen  is,  however,  the  usual  age  at  which  those  who 
do  not  pass  to  the  gymnasium  leave  the  school  The  average 
number  of  pupils  in  each  class  is  thirty .f 

*  Of  which  Dr.  Diostcrwcg  is  director. 

t  The  school  fees  for  the  four  lower  classes  arc  three  dollars  and  scveuty-fivc 
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Every  month  there  is  a  private  examination,  in  presence  of 
all  the  teachers,  at  which  the  parents  may  attend.  Every 
three  months  the  pupil  receives  a  note  of  progress  and  conduct, 
to  be  handed  to  his  parents.  Formerly  a  printed  circular  was 
sent,  containing  information  in  the  form  of  an  abstract  from 
the  account  kept  of  recitations  and  conduct  U  has  been  found, 
however,  much  more  effectual  to  give  a  written  statement  of 
the  character  of  the  pupil,  derived  from  the  school  journal,  in- 
asmuch as  it  insures  more  certainly  the  attention  of  parents. 
At  Easter  a  public  examination  is  held,  and  those  who  have 
made  a  proper  proficiency  in  their  studies  are  passed  to  a 
higher  class. 

Airangements  exist  by  which  those  pupils  whose  parents  de- 
sire it,  may  study  under  the  superintendence  of  a  teacher,* 
during  the  time  considered  necessary  for  the  preparation  of 
the  lessons  of  their  class.  The  following  division  of  the  studies 
of  the  school  is  made  by  the  director. 

1.  RcLioious  Insteuction.  Bible  hUtory.  History  of  the  Church  and  of  the 
Reformation.    Protestant  Catechism. 

2.  LANGUAon.  (a)  Grcrman.  Fluency  in  reading,  and  readiness  in  answering 
questions.  Capability  of  writing  an  exercise  upon  an  ordinary  subject.  Gram- 
mar of  the  language,  (b)  Latin.  Orthography,  etymology,  and  the  elements  of 
•yntaz.  Translation  of  an  easy  Latin  author  (Cornelius  Nepos)  into  German,  or 
of  an  easy  German  author  into  Latin,  (c)  French.  Knowledge  of  the  grammar. 
Facility  in  the  translation  of  easy  authors,  and  in  writing  compositions. 

3.  SoiKNOES.  (a)  Arithmetic.  Mental  and  written.  Positive  and  negative 
quantities.  Involution  and  evolution.  (6)  Geometry.  Plane  geometry,  with 
practical  applications,  (c)  Natural  history.  Knowledge  of  the  most  important 
minerals  and  plants  of  the  neighbourhood.  General  outline  of  zoology  and 
anthropology,  {d)  Geography,  physical  and  mathematical,  (e)  History.  Out- 
lines of  universal  history.    History  of  the  country. 

4.  MsoHAinOAL  AoduxKKMBNTs.  (a)  Reading.  (6)  A  good  handwriting, 
(e)  Draughts  of  models,  (umiture,  &c.    (i)  Singing. 

It  will  be  found,  subsequently,  that  I  have  taken  reading  out 


cents  per  quarter,  and  for  the  two  higher  classes  four  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per 
quartei^  besides  a  charge  of  one  dollar  twelve  and  a-half  cents  for  fuel  during 
the  winter. 

*  The  fte  for  private  study  is  four  dollars  and  fifly  cents  per  quarter. 
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of  this  classy  and  placed  it  beside  the  German  language,  to 
which  it  is  subsidiary,  and  where  it  is  classed  in  the  preceding 
school. 

In  regard  to  the  methods  of  carrying  out  this  course,  the  fol- 
lowing rules  are  laid  down,*  and  afler  carefully  visiting  the 
school,  I  can  testify  that  they  are  fully  observed.  Indeed,  this 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  establishments  which  I  saw,  from 
the  liveliness  and  activity  which  prevails  in  its  classes. 

The  principle  of  induction  is  used,  as  far  as  practicable,  in 
all  branches:  thus,  in  the  earlier  exercises,  an  object  is  presented 
to  the  pupil,  who  is  led  to  notice  its  peculiarities,  and  to  express 
his  conceptions  of  them.  He  passes  from  objects  which  are 
known,  and  even  familiar,  to  the  unknown.  Unknown  objects 
are  illustrated,  if  possible,  by  models,  and  the  names  of  the  parts 
are  taught,  and  their  uses  or  properties  examined.  The  pupil 
proceeds  first  from  particulars  to  generals.  Subsequently,  the 
order  is  reversed.  He  is  made  to  understand  whatever  he  is 
required  to  remember;  to  find  out  for  himself,  if  possible,  rather 
than  to  be  taught  directly. 

Historical  and  similar  subjects  are  taught  by  lecture,  min- 
gled with  questions.  The  pupil  is  led  to  express  himself 
readily  and  correctly ;  the  teacher  speaks  no  more,  therefore, 
than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  explanation,  or  to  induce 
suitable  answers.  Self-exertion,  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  is  con- 
stantly encouraged.  He  is  taught  to  observe  whatever  is  inter- 
esting. Imitation  of  what  is  seen,  and  repetition  of  what  is 
heard,  lead  to  original  thought  This,  however,  is  to  be  ex- 
pected only  from  pupils  of  talent,  and  hence  the  teacher  must 
be  satisfied  to  aUow  some  to  learn  what  others  have  found 
out  The  common  mistakes  of  overburthening  the  mind  with 
positive  knowledge,  and  of  too  much  system  in  teaching,  are 

*  I  gi?0  merely  an  abstrmct  of  the  vi«wi  of  Dr.  Dieslerweg,  u  Baited  to  Uie 
limita  of  my  Report  Dr.  Dieeterweg  ia  one  of  the  moat  enlightened  practical 
teechera  of  Germany.  He  waa  formerly  director  of  the  normal  school  at  Moera, 
in  the  Rheniah  prorinoea,  and  waa  tranafened  from  that  post  to  the  aeminary 
at  Berlin.  He  ia  the  editor  of  the  Pedagogical  Journal,  the  Rhine  aheeta  for 
edncatkm  and  inatruction.    (Rheinische  Blatter  ftlr  Ersiehung  and  Unterricht.) 
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to  be  avoided,  as  both  are  injurious  to  mental  development 
The  teacher  must  be  able  to  make  his  subject  interesting,  and, 
therefore,  should  know  how  to  communicate  it  without  a  book, 
and  to  elicit  the  knowledge  of  his  pupil  by  proper  questions. 
It  is  the  mental  activity  of  the  pupil  which  will  determine  the 
measure  of  his  success  in  after  life ;  and  hence  this  activity, 
rather  than  positive  knowledge,  should  be  looked  to  as  the 
object  of  the  instruction  at  school 

In  regard  to  this  last  named  principle,  although  I  consider  it 
applicable,  in  a  great  degree,  in  elementary  education,  yet  it 
appears  to  me  that  exception  must  be  made  of  the  cases  of  pu- 
pils who  intend  to  enter  active  life  on  leaving  the  school,  and 
to  whom,  therefore,  the  knowledge  which  they  will  have  imme- 
diate occasion  to  use,  should  be  imparted,  to  render  their  edu- 
cation eflective.  In  general,  where  the  mind  may  be  cultivated 
by  different  studies,  choice  should  be  made  of  those  most  likely 
to  be  applied  by  the  individual  in  his  future  career^  especially 
if  his  education  is  necessarily  to  terminate  before  he  can  have 
time  to  master  the  complete  circle. 

I  proceed  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  arrangement  of 
the  studies,  following  it  by  such  remarks  as  to  the  methods 
pursued  in  the  particular  branches  as  may  appear  necessary, 
and  by  a  comparison  of  the  courses  with  those  of  the  Doro* 
thean  school 

RXUGIOVB  InSTRUCTION. 

ClaBB  VI.  Four  hours  per  week.    Narration  by  tiie  teacher  of  storieB  from 

the  Old  Testament,  in  the  words  of  the  BiUe,  repeated  by  th« 

pupils.    Easy  verses  learned  by  heart 
Class  y.  Four  hours.    Stories  from  the  gospels,  except  the  latter  portion  of 

the  Life  of  Christ.    Church  songs  and  Bible  Terses  learned. 
Class  IV.  Three  hours.    The  Old  Testament  in  a  more  connected  form. 

The  moral  of  the  history  is  impressed  upon- the  ehlldren.    The 

Ten  Commandments  and  church  songs  committed  to  memory, 
daas  III.  Two  hours.    The  life  and  doctrines  of  Christ,  to  the  period  of  his 

imprisonment    Church  history.    Four  weeks  are  set  apart 

for  learning  the  geography  of  Palestine. 
Class  II.  Two  hours.    The  Protestant  Catechism  committed  to  memory 

and  explained.    Church  songs  and  verset  committed. 
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daw  L  TVo  hoars.  A  oompendiom  of  the  history  of  th«  Christian  Church, 
particularly  after  the  Apostolic  age.  ffistory  of  the  Reformation. 
Review  of  the  Bible.  Committing  to  memory  psalms  and 
hymns,  continued. 

GmiAM  Lanouagx. 

Gaas  VI.  Four  hours.    Ezerdses  of  speech.    Stories  narrated  to  the  chil. 

dren  and  repeated  by  them.    After  learning  to  write,  these 

stories  are  written  upon  the  slater 
Class  T.  Four  hours.    Exercises  in  orthography.    Etymdogy  begun. 
Class  IV.  Four  hours.    Exercises  in  orthography  and  s^le.    Every  week  a 

short  composition  ii  written  on  some  subject  which  has  been 

narrated. 
Class  m.  Grammar  continued. 
daas  IL  Four  hours.    Original  Compositions,  which  are  corrected  during 

the  recitation.    Syntax  commenced. 
Class  L  Three  hours.    Compositions  on  historical  subjects.    Essays  written 

at  home  and  corrected  in  the  class-room.    Syntax  continued. 

Latin  LAMauAOX. 

Class  rV.  Three  hours.  Declensions  of  nouns,  adjectives,  and  pronouns 
learned.  Examples  learned  by  heart,  and  others  written  as  an 
exercise  at  home.    Auxiliary  verbs  conjugated. 

Class  III.  Four  hours.  Comparison  of  adjectives.  Regular  verbs  conju- 
gated. 

Class  II.  Four  hours.  Irregular  verbs.  Syntax  begun.  Translation  from 
Latin  into  German. 

Class  I.  Six  hours.  Grammar  continued.  Written  exercises  at  home  and 
in  the  class.  Every  four  weeks  an  extempore  exercise  is  written, 
which  the  teachers  correct  out  of  school  hours.  Cornelius 
Nepos  read  and  construed. 

Fksmcr  Languags. 

Class  III.  Three  hours.    Exercises  in  reading.    Elements  of  grammar. 

Words  learned  by  heart    Easy  exercises  written  at  home  and 

in  school  hours. 
Class  n.    Four  hours.    Regular  and  irregular  verbs  learned.    Syntax. 

Translations  from  French  into  German.    Words  learned  by 

rote. 
Class  L  Four  hours.    Written  exercises  of  increased  difficulty.    Tables 

dictated  and  learned  by  heart.    Voltaire^s  Charles  XIL  read. 

AKimiKno. 

Claas  VI.  Four  hours.  Practical  Arithmetic.  The  fundamental  operations 
taught  with  numbers  from  one  to  one  hundred;  first  mentally, 
then  with  blocks,  and  afterwards  with  figures.  Exerciser  pre. 
pared  at  home  twice  a  week. 
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Class  V.  Four  hoan.  The  four  ground  rules  continued,  with  numbers  as 
high  as  one  thousand.  E^zerdses  in  reading  and  writing  large 
numbers.  Mental  arithmetic  especially  practised.  Addition 
and  subtraction  of  abstract  numbers. 

Class  IV.  Four  hours.  Addition  and  subtraction  revised.  Multiplicatioa 
and  division  of  abstract  numbers.  Weights  and  measures 
e^qilained. 

Class  III.  Four  hours.    The  four  ground  rules,  with  fractions. 

Class  II.  Three  hours.    Revision  of  the  above.    Rule  of  three. 

dasi  I.  Three  hours.  In  the  first  year  practical  arithmetie  finished.  Pro- 
portions and  decimal  fractions.  Elements  of  algebra.  Mental 
algebra. 

GlOKITftT. 

daas  IV.  Two  honrsw  The  essential  preparatory  ezareises  in  fenOt  in  con- 
nexion with  drawing.    Rudiments  explained. 

Gaas  IIL  Two  hours.  Practice  in  the  position  of  points,  drawing  of  lines, 
angles,  plane  figures,  representations  of  solids. 

Class  II.  Two  hours.  Elements  of  geometry  proper,  the  point,  line,  aaglea, 
triangles,  and  measures  of  straight  lines,  surfiioes,  and  con- 
tents. 

Class  I.  Two  hours.  Plane  geometry  completed,  with  practical  exercises. 
Every  alternate  six  months  lessons  in  phjsics  are  given. 

Natural  Histo&t. 

Class  n.  Two  hours.    In  the  summer  term,  study  of  certain  classes  of 

plants.    In  the  winter  term,  of  animals.    The  subject  is  illos- 

trated  by  drawings. 
Class  I.  Two  hours.    Systematic  botany  during  the  winter  term,  and  looi- 

ogy  and  mineralogy  during  the  winter. 

GKOOftAPBY. 

Class  III.  Two  hours.  Knowledge  of  home.  Berlin  and  iti  environs.  Re- 
gency of  Potsdam.  Province  of  Brandenburg.  Necessary 
technical  terms  explained,  as  horizontal,  vertical,  Slc 

Class  II.  Two  hours.    Geography  of  Prussia  and  Germany. 

Class.  I.  Two  hours.  General  geography,  particularly  Europe  and  America. 
Asia  more  generally.    Africa  and  Australia  very  briefly. 

HlSTOKY. 

Class  II.  Two  hours.  View  of  universal  history,  biographical  rather  than 
chronological. 

Claaa  L  Two  hours,  ilrst  year  universal  history  completed.  Second  year 
the  history  of  Germany,  and  particularly  of  Prussia.  Tlie 
most  important  inventions  and  discoveries  are  noticed  in  con- 
nexion with  the  history  of  these  countries. 
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RlADllia. 

dan  VI.  Seven  hoars.    Reading  by  the  phonic  (lautir)  method.    Analyab 

of  words  in  regard  to  division  into  syllables  and  sounds. 
dasB  V.  Seven  boors.    Mechanical  reading  continued,  bat  with  referanoe  to 

the  meaning  of  the  words.    The  pupils  are  examined  apon 

words,  sentonoes,  and  paragraphs. 
Qasiiy.  Four  boors.    Explanatory  reading  oontinoed.   Acoentoatian.   No 

piece  is  allowed  to  be  read  without  its  being  onderstood. 
Class  IIL  Two  boors.    Rythmical  reading  begun.    Interesting  portions  of 

the  matter  read,  narrated  by  the  pupils  in  their  own  wcffds. 
Class  II.  Two  boors.    Rythmical  reading  continued. 
Class  I.  Two  hours.    Reading  of  some  of  the  German  classics.    Analyab 

of  the  subject  read. 

Weitiiio. 

Class  VL  Five  hours.    Introductory  exercises  of  drawing  upon  the  sfatOt 

Copying  the  small  letters  from  the  black-board.    Writing  on 

paper.    Capital  letters.    Written  exercises  at  home  twice  m 

week. 
Class  v.  Five  boors.    Writing  of  German  characters  continoed.    Roman 

letters  began.    Copying  from  a  book  at  home,  with  special  re- 

ference  to  orthography. 
Qaas  IV.  Foot  boursL    Writing  in  German  and  Roman  characters  ooo* 

tinned.     Two  boors  copying  fit>m  copy-slips.     Two  boors 

writing  from  dictation. 
C3bss  ni.  Three  boors.    Exercises  of  Class  IV.  continoed.    PapUs  who 

write  well  are  allowed  to  write  withoot  lines.    Writing  without 

copies,  according  to  progress. 
Class  IL  Two  hours.    Exercises  continued.    Most  of  the  popils  write 

withoot  lines  or  by  directing  points  merely. 
Class  I.  The  written  exercises  in  other  departments  are  examined,  to  ascer- 
tain the  character  of  the  handwriting.    No  special  lessons  are 

given. 


CImb  IV.  Two  boors.  Drawing  straight  lines  in  various  directioos  and  of 
varioos  lengths.  Making  definite  angles.  Drawing  tritngton 
sqoares,  and  other  rectilinear  figores. 

dasf  III.  Two  boors.    Drawing  of  circles  and  ovals. 

Class  II.  Two  boors.  Drawing  of  bodies  boonded  by  planes  and  straight 
lines  in  perspective.    Drawing  of  carves. 

Class  I.  Drawing  from  natoral  objects,  from  plaster  casts,  and  models. 

SlNOIIIQ. 

Class  IV.  Two  boors  sofiice  to  loam  fifteen  or  twenty  songit,  of  one  or  two 
verses,  by  note,  and  some  ten  choral  songs. 
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CltM  III.  Two  hoars.    Song*  with  two  porti  continued.    Chorals  with  one 

voice. 
Class  II.  Two  hours.    Songs  with  two  or  three  voices  oootinoed. 
Class  I.  Two  boors.    Songs  and  chorals  with  three  or  fbnr  parts. 


Once  during  the  morning  there  is  an  interval  for  recreation 
in  the  court-yard  of  the  school,  and  the  pupils  are  directed  in 
their  exercises  of  marching  and  counter-marching,  and  the  like, 
by  one  of  the  teachers. 

The  course  marked  out  in  the  foregoing  programme,  as  far 
as  it  extends,  seems  to  me  well  adapted  to  educate  the  moral 
and  intellectual  faculties,  as  well  as  the  senses;  to  give  mental 
vigour,  while  it  furnishes  information  useful  to  the  pupil  in  after 
life. 

There  are  peculiarities  in  regard  to  the  religious  instruction, 
even  as  intended  for  Protestants,  which  may  be  remarked  in  the 
fifth  and  third  classes,  the  object  of  which  I  do  not  understand. 
In  other  respects,  when  sectarian  instruction  may  be  given,  as 
in  this  school,  where  all  the  pupils  are  of  one  denomination,  the 
course  appears  to  be  good.  The  manner  of  communicating 
the  instruction  by  conversation  and  lectures,  used  in  both  this 
and  the  Dorothean  school,  renders  it  very  efiective.  There 
are  in  all  the  classes,  taken  together,  twenty-two  hours  per 
week  devoted  to  religious  instruction  here,  and  eighteen  in  the 
other,  but  the  programme  does  not  show  a  gain  in  the  amount 
of  knowledge  communicated. 

The  course  in  the  mother  tongue  is  fully  explained  in  the 
programme,  and  is  well  adapted  to  produce  fluency  and  accu- 
racy of  expression  in  conversation  and  writing.  Both  this  and 
the  foregoing  course  extend,  as  they  should,  through  all  the 
classes. 

The  Latin  language  is  introduced  with  a  vieve  to  prepara- 
tion for  a  gymnasium,  to  the  nomenclature  of  natural  history, 
the  business  of  the  chemist  and  druggist,  and  perhaps,  to  use 
the  language  of  an  accomplished  teacher  in  one  of  the  higher 
town  schools,  "  because  such  always'  has  been  the  custom.**  I 
would  give  the  preference  to  the  course  of  this  school  over 
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that  of  the  other,  considering  the  time  of  twenty-seven  hours 
devoted  to  it  more  appropriate  than  of  thirty,  as  in  the  other. 

The  French,  besides  combining  with  the  German  and  Latin  to 
give  the  due  proportion  of  intellectual  culture  from  language,  is 
introductory  to  the  courses  in  the  real  schools,  which  are  pa- 
rallel with  the  gymnasia,  and  prepare  for  the  polytechnic  or 
other  special  schools,  as  the  latter  do  for  the  university.  It  is 
practically  useful,  too,  to  the  shopkeeper  and  tradesman  of  the 
continent  of  Europe,  and  was,  probably,  formerly  more  so  than 
at  present.  The  Latin  language  is  begun  in  the  fourth  class,  or 
at  about  eight  years  of  age,  and  the  French  language  in  the  third 
class,  but  neither  occupy  more  than  three  hours  a  week,  until 
a  year  afterwards.  These  languages  occupy  fifty-six  hours  in 
the  Dorothean  school,  and  forty-seven  in  this,  per  week,  during 
the  entire  period  through  which  they  are  taught 

Nothing  can  be  better  than  the  foundation  laid  for  arithmetic. 
The  pupils  are  engaged  a  year  in  practical  arithmetic  before 
they  are  introduced  to  a  knowledge  of  abstract  numbers.  Ha- 
bits of  thought  are  given  by  simple  exercises  in  mental  arith- 
metic. The  eye  is  enlisted  to  aid  the  mind  by  computing  with 
cubes,  according  to  the  method  already  described  in  the  schools 
of  Holland.  Written  arithmetic  relieves^  the  mental  exertion, 
aids  the  memory,  and  trains  the  hand.  The  course  is  then  car- 
ried on,  combining  mental  and  written  arithmetic,  and  reaching 
algebra,  which  is  also,  in  part,  taught  mentally.  The  text^ 
book  of  arithmetic  is  a  very  useful  treatise,  by  Dr.  Diesterwcg 
and  Mr.  Heuser.*  I  liked  the  course  in  this  school  altogether 
better  than  that  in  the  other,  where,  however,  in  the  older 
classes,  the  same  text-book  is  used. 

The  course  of  geometry  begins  with  ideas  of  form,  in  con- 
nexion with  drawing,  according  to  Pestalozzi's  method,  which 
it  follows  in  general.  It  is  thus  a  powerful  means  of  stimulat- 
ing the  mind,  and,  though  the  time  occupied  is  greater  than  if 
the  subject  were  taught  in  the  ordinary  way,  the  results  are 
much  more  satisfactory.    If  there  is  latent  mathematical  talent 

*  Thii  work  ha'i  ifone  tiirough  ten  editiom. 
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iQ  a  pupil,  his  powers  of  invention  cannot  fail  to  be  drawn  out 
by  this  method. 

Natural  history  is  not  left  to  incidental  instruction,  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  reading-book,  but  is  directly  taught  in  the  last  two 
years.  I  had  not  the  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  fruits  of  this 
instruction  in  the  seminary  school  itself,  but  the  pupils  of  the 
seminary  were  pursuing  the  subject  with  zeaL  In  comparing 
this  course  with  that  of  the  other  school,  I  think  it  preferable, 
except  in  the  omission,  at  the  beginning,  of  an  account  of  the 
domestic  animals.  There  will  be,  I  doubt  not,  great  improve- 
ments in  teaching  this  branch  at  a  future  day.  At  present,  the 
plan  is  hardly  formed,  and  the  collections  for  illustration,  where 
they  exist  at  all,  arc,  in  general,  quite  small.  There  is,  besides, 
a  tendency  to  make  the  course  too  strictly  scientific. 

The  system  of  instruction  in  geography  is  that  already  mi- 
nutely described  in  the  school  at  Haarlem  and  at  Halle.  It  is 
begun  in  the  third  class,  or  at  nine  years  of  age,  with  a  de^ 
scription  of  home.  History,  which  in  its  elements  is  combined 
with  geography,  takes  a  separate  place  in  the  second  class; 
The  practice  of  giving  biographical  sketches  instead  of  mere 
chronological  details,  cannot  be  too  much  commended.  The 
pupil  learns  with  interest  the  events  of  the  lives  of  men  who 
have  made  an  impression  upon  the  age  in  which  they  lived: 
these  events  form  an  outline  which  is  easily  fixed  in  the  mtnd^ 
and  may  subsequently  be  filled  up  in  detail.  Again,  the  discus- 
sions of  inventions  and  discoveries  in  art  or  science  aflS>rd  re- 
lief from  the  descriptions  of  battles  and  revolutions,  and  serve 
to  show  the  influence  of  genius  exerted  in  civil  life. 

The  phonic  method  of  teaching  to  read,  wants  only  the  use 
of  words  having  a  meaning,  as  in  Mr.  Wood's  system,  to  be 
nearly  perfect  No  reading  is  allowed,  however,  without  under- 
standing not  only  the  words,  but  their  connexion,  and  the  ideas 
conveyed  by  the  sentences.  The  habit  of  thus  giving  paraphrases 
of  subjects,  leads  to  facility  of  expression,  and  by  combining 
this  with  copying  from  good  models,  a  correct  style  is  formed. 
The  course  of  reading  of  the  highest  class,  includes  selections 
from  the  German  classics.     Introductory  exercises  in  drawing 
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precede  the  instruction  in  writing ;  these  might,  I  have  no  doubt, 
be  much  further  extended  with  advantage.*  A  good  handwri- 
ting is  produced  by  the  succession  of  exercises  described  in  the 
programme.  The  course  ol  drawing,  which  is  commenced  as 
a  distinct  branch  in  the  fourth  class,  is  intended  to  enable  the 
pupil  to  sketch  correctly,  and  with  facility,  such  objects  of 
furniture,  machinery,  &c.,  as  he  may  have  occasion  to  repre- 
sent in  his  occupations  in  after  life.  The  addition  of  two  hours 
of  drawing  in  the  fifth  class,  as  in  the  Dorothean  school,  would 
seem  to  me  not  to  overburthen  the  class  with  work,  while  it 
would  add  materially  to  their  proficiency  in  this  useful  branch. 

Singing  is  successfully  taught,  and  by  note.  It  is  considered 
an  indispensable  branch  of  instruction,  and  all  my  convictions 
are  in  its  favour,  whether  as  a  means  of  developing  moral 
sentiment,  or  of  physical  education.  Singing  by  ear  might, 
however,  very  well  begin  in  the  lower  classes,  and  for  this 
purpose  the  number  of  hours  of  instruction  per  week  might  be 
increased  from  twenty-four  to  twenty-six  in  the  lowest,  and 
twenty-eight  in  the  fifth  class.  This  would  make  the  number 
of  hours  for  these  classes  the  same  as  in  the  Dorothean  school. 

The  time  allotted  to  the  difierent  studies  will  appear  better 
by  the  annexed  table.  In  regard  to  the  ages  of  the  pupils,  in- 
serted in  the  heading  of  the  columns,  it  is  to  be  understood 
that  they  are  those  of  intelligent  and  industrious  boys,  entering 
at  six  years,  and  going  regularly  through  the  classes.  As  in 
the  former  tables,  the  subjects  of  instruction  are  placed  in  the 
first  column,  the  number  of  hours  per  week  occupied  by  the 
several  classes  in  the  folbwing  ones,  and  the  total  number  of 
hours  devoted  to  each  subject,  while  in  the  school,  in  the  last 
C(Juauk  In  forming  this  total,  the  number  of  hours  occupied 
by  the  four  lower  classes,  the  course  in  each  of  which  is  of  one 
year,  is  reckoned  once;  and  the  number  of  hours  of  the  two 
upper  classes,  each  course  occupying  two  years,  is  doubled. 

*  As  his  been  done  for  the  efements  of  an  ESngliah  hand,  bj  our  oountr jman, 
Mr.  Rembrandt  Peale,  in  hia  admirable  System  of  Graphioa.  The  Ibrms  of  the 
German  letters  would  require  a  different  syitem. 

33 
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Table  of  distribution  of  time  in  the  Royal  Seminary  School  of  Berlin. 


SUBJECTS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 
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Religioas  Inatmction, 
German  Language, 
Reading,  .... 
Latin  Language,  - 
IVe&ch  Language,  - 
Arithmetic,  ... 
Geometry,  ... 
Natural  History,  • 
Geography,  ... 
History,  .... 
Writing,   .... 
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34 


37 
31 
37 
30 
38 
10 

8 
10 

8 
19 
13 
19 


From  this  table  it  appears  that  language  occupies  one  hundred 
and  five  hours,  estimating  the  time  devoted  to  reading  with  that 
for  German,  Latin,  and  French,  science  sixty-four  hours,  and 
the  mechanical  branches,  including  writing,  drawing,  and  sing- 
ing, forty-three.  It  would  be  erroneous,  however,  to  suppose  that 
the  results  are  in  these  proportions.  The  least  consideration  will 
show  that  the  progress  in  different  branches  in  the  same  school 


*  This  includes  preparatory  geometrtcal  exercises. 
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cannot  be  estimated  by  the  time  devoted  to  them;  the  intrinsic 
difficulties  of  acquisition,  the  different  periods  of  the  course  at 
which  they  are  introduced,  and  various  other  causes,  prevent 
comparisons  of  this  sort.  Not  only  so,  but  the  time  occupied  in 
the  same  subjects  in  different  schools,  which  might  be  thought  to 
afibrd  an  accurate  test  of  comparative  progress  in  them,  can- 
not, in  reality,  be  employed  for  this  purpose,  without  at  the 
same  time  carefully  studying  the  programmes,  to  ascertain  how 
the  time  is  applied  in  each  class,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
distributed  among  the  several  classes.  The  two  higher  city 
schools  just  described,  afibrd  conclusive  evidence  of  this  fact 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  the  Dorothean  school  is 
the  stronger  in  language,  and  the  seminary  school  in  science. 
Such  is  the  general  reputation  of  the  two,  and  such  is  the  tone 
which  the  director  of  each  would  be  likely  to  give  to  the  school 
under  his  charge.  The  impression  which  I  derived  from  visit«- 
ing  the  two  establishments  was  to  the  same  effect.  The  num- 
ber of  hours  per  week  devoted  to  language  in  all  the  classes 
of  the  two  schools  is,  however,  ninety-eight  for  the  first,  and  one 
hundred  and  five  for  the  second,  and  to  science,  eighty-two  for 
the  former  and  sixty-four  for  the  latter;  leading,  in  both  cases, 
to  the  reverse  of  the  conclusion  just  stated.  If  differences  in 
the  arrangement  of  studies,  in  the  power  of  the  teachers,  in  the 
methods  and  implements  of  instruction,  and  even  in  the  pupils 
themselves,  may  lead  to  such  results,  small  differences  in  the 
proportion  of  time  allotted  to  different  branches  should  not, 
without  carefully  checking  their  results  by  other  comparisons, 
be  assumed  to  indicate  corresponding  difierences  in  the  value 
of  the  courses. 

In  following  the  course  of  studies  of  these  two  schools,  it 
will  be  seen  that  those  of  the  lowest  class,  in  each,  are  almost 
identical  In  the  next,  the  seminary  school  has  greatly  the 
advantage  in  the  compactness  of  arrangement,  by  which  the 
attention  of  the  pupil  is  confined  to  fewer  subjects.  No  less 
than  ten  branches  are  introduced  into  the  programme  of  this 
class  in  the  Dorothean  school,  while  there  are  but  five  in  the 
seminarv  school    The  scientific  branches,  except  those  which 
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run  through  all  the  years,  are  introduced  later  in  the  latter 
school,  which  is  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  concen- 
trating the  attention  on  a  few  subjects,  where  it  is  possible.  It 
appears  to  me  that,  in  general,  it  is  not  proper  to  introduce  these 
branches  early,  except  as  matters  of  incidental  instruction. 
The  separation  of  the  programmes  of  the  two  schools,  produced 
as  just  stated,  renders  it  difficult  briefly  to  compare  the  courses 
of  the  same  class  in  each.  A  general  comparison  of  the  sub- 
jects shows  that  the  German  language  is  taught  according 
to  the  same  plan  in  each,  and  that  the  highest  class  attains  the 
same  level  in  each,  as  far  as  the  grammar  is  concerned;  much 
more  attention,  however,  is  paid  in  the  seminary  school  to  the 
reading  courses,  as  well  for  the  acquisition  of  reading  as  an 
art,  and  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  it,  as  for  the  incidental  know- 
ledge to  be  communicated.  Nearly  one-fourth  of  the  pupil's 
time,  in  the  school  just  named,  is  devoted  to  the  vernacular. 
The  Latin  is  begun  in  the  same  class  in  both  schools,  but  the 
course  in  the  Dorothean  school  at  once  takes  the  lead  of 
the  other,  and  keeps  it  throughout  The  Frer-^h  begins  in 
the  fifth  class  in  one  school,  and  in  the  third  in  the  other;  and, 
though  the  programmes  terminate  at  about  the  same  point,  there 
is  a  greater  proficiency  made  in  the  Dorothean  school  One 
object,  if  not  the  principal  one,  of  learning  this  language  being 
to  speak  it,  the  early  commencement  is  an  advantage.  In 
a  general  comparison  of  progress  in  language,  the  Dorothean 
school,  as  already  stated,  ranks  higher  than  the  other. 

The  courses  of  arithmetic  are  diflerent,  but  terminate  at  the 
same  level ;  I  have  already  mentioned  my  preference  for  the 
course  of  the  seminary.  Geometry  is  begun  in  the  fifth  class 
in  the  Dorothean,  and  in  the  fourth  in  the  seminary  school; 
the  courses  go  on  together  for  three  classes,  and  extend  further 
in  the  latter  institution.  The  diflerences  in  the  courses  of  na- 
tural history  have  already  been  the  subject  of  remark.  The 
course  of  geography  is  essentially  the  same,  differing  only  in 
the  age  of  the  pupil  at  beginning.  History  is  begun  in  the 
fourth  class  of  the  Dorothean,  and  in  the  second  in  the  seminary 
school:  it  is  more  systematic  in  the  former,  and  assumes  more 
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the  form  of  biography  in  the  latter:  the  range  of  the  two  courses 
does  not  differ  essentially.  Taking  these  branches,  classed  as 
scientific,  together,  the  superiority  is  with  the  seminary  school, 
and  thus,  in  both  this  and  the  former  case,  the  judgment  which 
would  have  been  pronounced  by  referring  to  the  numbers 
merely,  is  reversed. 

HIGHER  BURGHER  SCHOOL  OF  POTSDAM. 

This  school*  differs  from  those  already  described  in  several 
particulars,  exemplifying,  in  its  arrangements,  the  division  into 
lower  and  higher  burgher  schools,  and  carrying  the  courses  of 
the  latter  decidedly  into  the  domain  of  secondary  instruction. 
Its  principal  objects  are  to  prepare  children  of  both  sexes  for 
occupations  connected  with,  or  corresponding  to,  the  lower 
trades,  and  boys  for  the  higher  mechanical  occupations,  as 
builders,  architects,  &c.,  or  for  admission  into  the  trade  school 
connected  with  the  Government,  Mechanics',  or  Trade  Institute 
at  Berlin,t  and  for  the  gymnasium.  This  school  thus  supplies 
instruction  of  different  grades;  first,  elementary  instruction  of  a 
higher  kind;  second,  that  usually  given  in  the  **  real  schools"  of 
Prussia,  and  third,  that  necessary  for  entrance  into  the  higher 
classes  of  a  gymnasium,  or  grammar  school  Hence  its  studies 
embrace  many  subjects  and  stages  of  progress  which  properly 
belong  to  secondary  instruction,  and  even  to  a  greater  degree 
than  other  higher  burgher  schools. 

The  pupils  pursue  a  course  common  to  all  in  the  three  lower 
classes,  or  from  about  six  to  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age, 
when  a  separation  takes  place.  Those  who  are  to  leave  school 
at  thirteen  or  fourteen,  pass  into  the  "  middle  burgher  school 
class,''  in  which  the  study  of  Latin  and  French  is  dropped,  and 
the  time  is  devoted  to  religious  instruction,  German,  mathema- 
tics, geography  and  history,  the  elements  of  natural  history, 
technology  and  physics,  writing,  drawing,  and  vocal  music. 
Those  pupils  who  are  preparing  for  a  higher  class  of  a  gym- 


*  Under  the  charge  of  dire  ctor  Lofflcr. 

t  This  ezoellent  institution  will  be  hcreaHcr  particularly  de9cribcd. 
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nasium,  or  who  intend  to  pursue  the  entire  course  bere»  pass 
from  the  third  class  to  the  "second  burgher  school  class.** 
These  arrangements  appear  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  citizens 
of  Potsdam,  for,  in  1837,  forty-two  pupils  passed  from  the  third 
class  to  the  middle  burgher  school  class,  and  forty-one  to  the 
second  class  of  the  higher  school. 

Pupils  preparing  for  the  sixth  class  of  a  gymnasium  leave 
this  school  in  the  "  second  elementary  class,**  or  at  about  nine 
or  ten  years  of  age,  and  those  who  aim  at  the  third  class  of  a 
gymnasium,  usually  pass  from  this  at  the  close  of  the  course 
of  the  second  class  in  the  higher  school.  The  first,  or  upper 
class,  thus  contains  only  those  pupils  who  intend  to  enter  into  ac- 
tive business  life  on  leaving  the  school,  or  to  enter  a  special 
school  of  arts  and  trades.  On  this  account,  the  branches  of 
science  which  are  immediately  applicable  to  such  objects,  are 
introduced  into  the  course.  This  class  consisted,  in  1837,  of 
ten  pupils.  The  complete  course  is  usually  gone  through  at  or 
before  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  entitles  the  pupil  to  claim  one 
year  of  voluntary  military  service,  instead  of  the  three  regular 
years,  and  qualifies  him  for  appointment  in  the  government 
bureaux. 

The  six  boys'  and  three  girls'  classes  have  twelve  ordinary 
teachers,  besides  one  assistant,  and  two  female  teachers.  Each 
of  the  lower  classes  has  but  one  teacher,  who  attends  to  all 
the  subjects  as  in  the  other  schools  already  described.  The 
total  number  of  pupils  was,  in  1837,  four  hundred  and  fifty-six, 
of  whom  three  hundred  and  twenty-three  were  boys. 

The  usual  system  of  change  of  place  in  the  classes  is  em- 
ployed to  excite  emulation,  and  discipline  is  mainly  conducted 
by  means  of  a  black-book,  in  which  a  pupil's  name  is  entered 
at  the  end  of  the  week  or  month,  when  he  has  had  a  certain 
number  of  faults  per  week  or  per  month  marked  against  him 
by  the  teacher.  Marks  of  merit  are  allowed  to  cancel  those  of 
demerit  The  entry  is  communicated  to  the  pupil's  comrades, 
and  also  to  his  parents.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  judge  of 
these  and  similar  systems  of  discipline  in  day  schools,  I  have 
not  found  any  marked  good  effects  from  them.    If  a  teacher  is 
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competent,  he  keeps  up  good  discipline  without  them,  and  if  he 
18  not,  they  are  of  little  or  no  service  to  him.  In  this  remark 
I  do  not  mean  to  include  communications  to  parents,  which  are 
frequently  of  the  greatest  utility.  The  following  plan,  which 
apparently  bears  some  analogy  to  this,  but  which  owes  its  effi- 
cacy to  a  different  principle,  is  in  successful  operation  in  Dr. 
Mayo's  excellent  boarding-school  at  Cheam,  in  Surrey,  Eng- 
land. When  a  pupil  proves  insensible  to  the  admonitions  of  the 
teacher,  and  is  frequently  reported  for  oflences  or  negligence, 
he  is  required  to  show  to  the  principal  a  written  statement  of 
character  from  each  master  after  every  hour.  He  is  thus  sub- 
jected to  admonition  or  other  punishment  from  the  principal 
immediately  after  committing  an  offence.  For  this  very  strict  su- 
pervision, one  extending  over  a  day  or  week  is  substituted  when 
improvement  manifests  itself,  or  when  the  case  does  not  require 
so  great  severity. 

I  propose  now  to  give  a  statement  of  the  courses  of  the 
burgher  school  at  Potsdam,  and  of  the  time  required  for  their 
completion,  with  remarks  and  comparisons  with  the  schools 
already  described. 

The  annexed  plan  of  the  distribution  of  time  gives  also  a  list 
of  the  subjects  of  instruction;  it  is  arranged  exactly  like  the 
similar  ones  already  presented.  The  first  two  columns  of  figures 
on  the  left  hand  refer  to  the  number  of  hours  of  study  per  week 
in  the  two  classes  of  the  higher  school  The  third  contains 
those  of  the  middle  burgher  school  class,  the  pupils  in  which 
terminate  their  course  here.  The  next  three  contain  the  hours 
of  study  of  the  elementary  classes»  which  are  common  to  the 
whole  schooL 
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Table  of  the  distribution  of  time  of  the  Higher  Bargher  School  of  PotBdam, 


*  Ittdodn  ortbographjTY  2  hoon;  grammar,  d  hours;  exercises  of  style,  I 
hour. 

t  Includes  exercises  of  memory,  2  hours. 

t  Preparatory  exercises. 

§  ESIements  of  form. 

(I  The  column  of  totals  refers  to  the  regular  progression  of  five  classes,  and  is 
obtained  by  doubling  the  numbers  here  given  for  the  three  elementary  and  two 
upper  burgher  school  dasses. 
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Besides  the  branches  taught  in  the  burgher  schools  already 
described*  we  have  in  this  one  technology,  physics,  and  che- 
mistry, and  the  number  of  hours  attached  to  them  in  the  forego- 
ing table  shows  that  they  are  actually  taught  to  a  considerable 
extent  These  subjects  are  introduced,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
amount  of  study  in  the  languages  is  increased,  requiring  an  un- 
due degree  of  labour  of  the  classes,  and  dividing  their  attention 
among  too  many  subjects*  Thirty-eight  hours  of  attendance 
on  school  per  week  is  certainly  too  much  to  require. 

Latin  is  begun  in  the  second  elementary  class,  where  the  first 
rudiments  of  grammar  are  learned,  and  easy  sentences  trans- 
lated. This  course  is  continued  in  the  next  class.  Those  who 
intend  to  leave  the  school  in  the  middle  burgher  school  class, 
may  be  excused  from  attending  the  Latin  lessons  in  the  first 

The  second  class  of  the  higher  school  read  Cornelius  Nepos, 
and  the  first  Crosar  and  Ovid.  Their  proficiency  did  not,  how- 
ever, seem  to  me  to  correspond  at  all  with  the  number  of  hours 
devoted  to  this  branch,  viz.  forty.  The  object  of  this  instruction, 
for  those  who  do  not  go  to  the  gymnasium,  is  stated  to  be  to 
enable  them  to  pursue  the  science  necessary  to  their  callings, 
without  embarrassment  from  the  terms.  I  am  of  opinion  that, 
in  such  a  case,  the  system  pursued  in  Mr.  Wood's  s^liool,  applied 
to  learning  the  etymology  of  compound  Latin  words,  and  of  the 
German  words  derived  from  the  Latin,  would  answer  the  end 
better,  with  a  less  consumption  of  time;  and  if  Latin  is  to  be  re- 
tained, the  number  of  hours  devoted  to  it  in  the  Dorothean 
school  (thirty),  or  in  the  seminary  school  (twenty-seven),  seem 
much  better  suited  to  the  object  in  view.  I  am  induced  to  what 
may  seem  a  tedious  discussion  of  these  programmes,  because 
they  afford  different  examples  of  primary  instruction— the  grade 
with  which  our  college  must  begin,  and  we  cannot  examine 
too  carefully  the  subjects  which  should  compose  it,  nor  draw 
too  largely  upon  experience  in  the  details  of  arrangement. 

FrenclL  This  course  does  not  differ  materially  from  those 
already  given.  Telemachus  is  used  as  a  text-book.  The  time 
appropriated  to  the  language  appears  sufficient,  without  being 
burthensome.    Both  the  Latin  and  French  being  commenced 

34 
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in  the  second  elementary  class,  which  contains  pupils  who 
intend  to  leave  school  at  the  end  of  the  **  middle  burgher  school 
class  year,"  it  may  be  supposed  that  this  time  is  thrown  away, 
as  very  little  proficiency  can  be  made  in  so  short  a  period;  the 
force  of  this  objection  is,  however,  somewhat  diminished  by 
the  fact,  that  the  arrangement  gives  an  opportunity  for  the  de>- 
velopment  of  a  disposition  for  language  which  may  warrant 
a  change  in  the  destination  of  the  pupil. 

In  arithmetic,  the  lowest  class  is  employed  mainly  in  the  men- 
tal exercises.  After  they  have  learned  to  make  figures,  they 
prepare  written  examples  at  home.  In  the  next  class,  written 
arithmetic  is  combined  with  mental.  The  four  ground  rules 
are  learned  with  abstract  and  concrete  numbers.  Preparatory 
exercises  in  fractions  are  taught  The  first  elementary  class 
proceed  as  far  as  to  include  fractions,  and  a  part  of  the  class 
study  proportions.  The  middle  burgher  school  class  pass  on 
to  decimal  fractions  and  the  square  and  cube  root.  The  second 
burgher  school  class  have  their  attention  in  these  same  parts 
of  arithmetic  directed  to  the  technical  applications,  and  besides, 
begin  algebra,  and  proceed  as  far  as  simple  equations.  The 
first  burgher  school  class  extend  their  course  of  algebra 
through  equations  of  the  second  and  third  degrees,  progres- 
sions, and  logarithms.  Mercantile  arithmetic  also  forms  part 
of  their  course.  These  latter  subjects,  however,  can  in  no  wise 
be  considered  as  belonging  to  primary  instruction. 

Geometry.  Preparatory  exercises  of  form,  after  the  method 
of  Pestalozzi,  are  taught  in  the  elementary  classes,  and  the 
higher  ones  proceed  through  the  elements  of  geometry,  and 
include  mensuration  and  plane  trigononietry.  The  head  mas- 
ter has  arranged,  for  the  benefit  of  his  pupils,  a  course  contain- 
ing the  most  important  elements,  and  teaches  also  by  lectures, 
which  the  pupils  are  required  to  write  out  The  time  allotted  to 
this  subject  is  nearly  double  that  of  the  seminary  school,  and  I 
saw  some  reason  to  doubt  the  propriety  of  beginning  the  ele- 
mentary exercises  so  early. 

Knowledge  of  nature  and  arL  The  introduction  to  this  sub- 
ject, taught  in  the  lowest  two  classes,  is  drawn  from  natural 
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history,  physical  geography,  and  physics,  and  is  made  the 
means  of  inductive  exercise.  The  recitations  and  conversation 
lectures  which  I  heard,  evidently  interested  the  pupils,  while 
they  cultivated  habits  of  reflection  and  observation.  They  are 
parallel  with  the  lessons  on  objects  of  the  English  schools, 
being,  however,  more  extended.  The  more  systematic  course 
of  natural  history  of  the  higher  classes,  is  like  that  of  the 
seminary  school.  In  summer  the  pupils  make  occasional  ex- 
cursions into  the  country,  for  practical  exercise  in  this  branch, 
under  charge  of  a  teacher:  these  excursions,  if  rightly  impro- 
ved, may  be  made  also  the  means  of  cultivating  proper  relations 
between  the  pupil  and  teacher,  but  they  are  liable  to  abuse, 
and  should  be  carefully  attended  to,  in  order  to  prevent  such 
results.  This  school  possesses  a  good  collection  of  plates  of 
natural  history,*  and  has  the  use  of  the  museum  of  the  trade 
school,  which  is  under  its  roof. 

The  course  oi  technology^  intended  to  give  a  knowledge  of 
the  principal  arts  and  their  processes,  lies  open  to  the  objection 
already  urged,  on  the  score  of  overburthening  the  pupils  with 
work.  Such  knowledge,  as  well  as  that  of  physics  and  che- 
mistry, would  be  of  service  in  after  life,  but  I  do  not  see  the 
possibUity  of  teaching  it,  except  in  a  mere  outline,  in  a  short 
course,  and  the  time  allotted  appears  to  contemplate  something 
more. 

Geography.  This  course  is  begun  with  physical  geography. 
The  natural  and  artificial  divisions  of  the  world  follow. 
Then  the  physical  and  political  geograply  of  Europe  is  taken 
up.  The  course  of  the  upper  or  middle  burgher  school  class 
terminates  with  that  of  Germany,  and  especially  of  the  Mark  of 
Brandenburgh,  and  with  a  review  of  the  whole.  The  second 
burgher  school  class  has  the  same  course  with  the  middle  class. 
The  first  takes  up  mathematical  geography,  and  reviews  physi- 
cal geography  more  minutely,  adding  a  knowledge  of  the  cli- 
mate, productions,  commerce,  manufactures,  &c.  of  the  coun- 
tries studied.     Maps  are  drawn,  as  an  exercise,  at  home-   This 

*  By  FiaJier  of  Breilaw. 
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geographical  course,  which  attaches  every  other  part  of  the 
information  to  physical  geography,  appeared  to  me  next  in  its 
success  to  the  inductive  plan  already  described.  It  is  much 
facilitated  by  the  use  of  raised  maps,  on  which  the  natural 
features  of  the  country  strike  the  eye  more  forcibly  than  on  a 
common  map,  where,  if  the  physical  details  are  given,  the 
names  and  positions  of  the  places,  the  boundaries,  &c  are  ob- 
scured by  them. 

The  course  of  history ^  in  the  lower  classes,  is  like  that  in  the 
other  schools.  In  the  middle  class  the  subject  is  reviewed,  and 
the  history  of  Germany,  and  especially  that  of  Prussia,  and 
of  the  Mark  of  Brandenburgh  is  studied.  The  second  higher 
burgher  school  class  is  taught  an  outline  of  ancient  history,  of 
that  of  the  middle  ages,  and  of  later  times,  and  then  proceeds 
to  the  history  of  Germany  and  of  Brandenburgh.  In  the  first 
class,  the  history  of  Germany,,  and  of  modem  Europe  in  gene- 
ral, is  continued. 

In  the  mechanical  branches,  the  distribution  of  time  agrees 
with  that  in  the  other  schools,  except  in  the  number  of  hours 
allotted  to  writing,  which  is  here  twenty-eight,  and  in  the  Doro- 
thean  school  but  sixteen.  Vocal  music  is  taught  by  ear  in  the 
lower  classes,  and  by  note  in  the  upper. 

Physical  education.  There  is  an  interval  of  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  in  the  middle  of  the  morning,  during  which  the  pupils  are 
free  to  take  exercise,  but  there  is  no  regular  gymnastic  or  other 
exercise  under  the  superintendence  of  the  teachers. 

GENERAL  REBIARKa 

It  is  clear,  from  the  foregoing  examples  of  schools  usually 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  same  class,  that  any  general  law 
requiring  exact  uniformity  in  all,  would  not  meet  the  wants  of 
the  people,  the  varieties  having  been  framed  to  meet  these 
wants. 

Accordingly,  the  project  of  1819,^  which  contains  ti  parti- 
cular course  for  the  burgher  school,  has  not  been  adopted,  and 

*  Report  of  M.  Coonn,  Amer.  Edit,  pp.  56,  57. 
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though  the  Royal  Cabinet  Order  of  September,  1829,*  refers  to 
improvements  in  the  burgher  schools  generally,  as  recommended 
to  the  attention  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  I  am  not 
aware  that  any  steps  have  been  taken  to  produce  a  more  sys- 
tematic arrangement  of  the  class-f 

It  is  obvious,  also,  from  what  has  been  presented,  that  the 
elementary  instruction  requires  raising  to  a  higher  level  than 
at  present,  namely,  to  that  of  which  an  example  has  been  given 
in  the  higher  elementary  school  of  Weissenfels.    That  then  all 
pupils  whose  circumstances  permit  them  to  devote  a  longer 
time  to  education  should  pass  to  other  schools,  of  a  kind  de- 
pending upon  their  destination  in  after  life,  as  determined  by 
the  circumstances  of  their  parents  and  their  own  talents.    The 
tone  of  these  higher  schools  would,  it  appears,  require  to  be 
varied  according  to  the  wants  of  the  population  among  which 
they  are  placed,  whether  that  of  the  country,  of  small  towns,  or 
of  cities.    In  the  cities,  it  has  been  seen  that  one  class  of  burgher 
schools  required  is  provided,  and  others  will  be  described  be* 
longing  more  properly  to  a  higher  grade  of  instruction,  upon 
the  province  of  which,  however,  these  latter  decidedly  trench. 
An  example  of  a  systematic  arrangement  appropriate  to  a  city 
is  afibrded  by  the  burgher  school  of  Leipsic,  presently  to  be 
described.    Such  a  plan  would,  however,  be  inappropriate  to 
a  small  town,  where,  of  necessity,  several  schools  must  be 
united  in  one.    In  this  case,  it  would  require  care  to  avoid  the 
union  of  incompatible  classes  of  pupils,  causing  mutual  losses  of 
time,  and  giving  rise  to  defective  habits  of  study.    The  same 
teachers  should  give  instruction  in  the  different  departments  of 
the  school,  in  the  same  or  kindred  subjects,  rather  than  to  unite 
different  classes.    The  pupil  preparing  for  the  gymnasium 
should  not  be  called  upon  to  study  the  natural  sciences  or  ma- 
thematics which  he  will  pursue  there,  and  of  which  he  does 

not  feel  the  want  for  admission,  nor  the  student  who  is  to  enter 

•  Allgemeine  Schul  Zeitungr*  Abth.  1,  Num.  9, quoted  by  Dr.  Harnisch,  "Die 
DeotBche  BOrgenchule,**  p.  99. 
t  See  tJao  Harnisch  '*  Die  Deutsche  Bargerschulc,*'  (Nige  101. 
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an  architectural,  commercial,  or  trade  school,  the  classics 
which  the  gymnasial  student  requires  for  his  admission. 

When  there  are  equally  good  means  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  faculties,  it  is  clear  that  the  destination  of  the  individual 
should  regulate  those  which  are  to  be  applied  to  his  case.  As 
this  destination  usually  only  appears  as  the  pupil  advances  in  age 
and  intellectual  development,  many  different  classes  must  ne- 
cessarily be  kept  together  during  the  elementary  period.  Sub- 
sequently, when  a  separation  in  the  character  of  the  studies  be- 
comes expedient,  it  should,  at  first,  be  gradual,  to  give  oppor- 
tunity for  the  transfer  of  a  pupil  from  one  line  to  another,  and, 
finally,  be  entirely  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  future  occu- 
pation. Mental  discipline  is,  doubtless,  the  chief  object  of  the 
first  periods  of  education,  but  if  it  be  attainable  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge  directly  applicable  to  the  pursuits  in  life, 
such  an  advantage  is  by  no  means  to  be  neglected.  If  th^re 
were  but  one  method  for  a  thorough  culture  of  mind,  still,  when 
time  is  allowed  for  only  a  partial  application  of  that  method,  it 
might  be  expedient  to  adopt  inferior  means,  which  would  pro- 
duce a  result  complete  in  itself,  with  the  advantage  that  the 
knowledge  used  to  train  the  mental  powers  is  also  directly  ap- 
plicable to  the  pursuits  in  life.  Where  primary  education  is 
merely  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  secondary,  the  problem 
is  much  more  simple. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


PRIMARY  INSTRUCTION  IN  SAXONY. 

The  existing  law  on  primary  instruction  dates  only  from 
1835,*  and  is  as  yet  but  imperfectly  carried  into  practice,  except 
in  the  provisions  which  formed  the  law  of  the  land,  and  which  had 
grown  into  usage  previously  to  the  promulgation  of  the  present 
system.  I  shall  give  a  very  brief  sketch  of  the  main  features 
of  this  law,  which,  in  essentials,  differs  but  little  from  the  exist- 
ing decrees  in  Prussia.  At  one  period  of  its  history.  Saxony 
was  in  advance  of  Prussia  in  the  character  of  its  public  instruc- 
tion, a  distinction  which  it  has  now  lost,  but  which  it  is  making 
vigorous  eiibrts  to  regain. 

A  number  of  common  schools,  corresponding  to  the  wants  of 
the  people,  is  ensured  by  a  division  of  the  kingdom  into  school- 
circuits  (schul-bezirke),  and  all  the  children  residing  in  each 
circuit  must  attend  the  school  there  established  for  eight  years, 
beginning  at  least  at  the  age  of  six.t  No  boy  can  be  appren- 
ticed until  after  the  age  at  which  he  may  lawfully  leave  school. 
Congregations  of  different  religious  persuasions  are  allowed  to 
establish  schools  in  their  circuit,  and  if  no  other  school  exists 
than  one  so  established,  all  the  children  of  the  circuit  are  bound 


*  Law  No.  60,  ooncerning  popular  elementary  inatnictioii,  Jane  G,  1835. 
(Gesetz  das  Elementar  Volkschulweaen  betreffend  Ton  6ten  Juni,  1835.)  JUso  Na 
61 :  (DispositionB  relating  to  the  law  on  popular  elementary  instruction,  9th  June, 
1835.)  (Verordnung  zum  Gestetze,  &c.,  von  9ten  Juni,  1835.)  These  laws,  with 
the  regulations  for  the  examination  ci  teachers,  a  Ibt  of  a  toacher*s  library,  and 
directiooB  for  the  erection  of  school-houses,  are  collected  in  one  yolanie,  by  Dr. 
6.  L.  Schulze,  under  the  title  ''Das  Elementar .volksschulgesetz  fur  die  Koniglieh 
Sftchsischen  Land,  &&,  mit  InhaltsQbersichten,  Terschiedenen  anmerkongen  and 
erl&uterungen  und  einen  Tolst&ndigsten  register,  &^ 

f  There  is  attached  to  each  school  a  person  whose  duty  it  is  to  ascertain  the 
causes  of  the  absence  of  pupils,  and  who  is  entitled  to  a  small  fee  f^om  the  parents 
Tor  each  call  ho  makes  upon  them. 
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to  attend  it;  tbey  arc  not,  however,  required  to  take  part  in  the 
religious  instruction. 

Every  school  circuit  must  furnish  a  school-house,  and  a 
dwelling  for  the  teacher.  Populous  villages  are  frequently  di- 
vided into  several  circuits.  The  schools  are  supported  from 
funds  of  the  church,  from  the  interest  on  donations  to  the  school- 
fund,  from  fines  levied  on  parents  who  neglect  to  send  tlieir 
children  to  school,  from  a  payment  made  to  the  school-fund  in 
purchases  of  property,  from  collections,  from  the  fees  paid  by 
the  pupils,  and  from  direct  taxation.  These  funds  are  charge- 
able with  the  master's  salary,*  with  the  furniture  of  the  school, 
books  and  slates  for  poor  children,  prizes,  insurance,  and  inci* 
dental  expenses. 

According  to  a  census  in  July,  1832,  Saxony  contained  273,535 
children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen  years.  Adding 
to  this  1126,'!'  the  probable  increase  up  to  the  close  of  1832,  we 
have  at  that  period  274,661  children  required  to  be  in  the 
schools.  The  census  for  the  same  period  gives  274,305  in  the 
elementary  and  burgher  schools,  leaving  but  356  to  be  accounted 
for  by  those  under  private  instruction,  and  in  the  lower  classes 
of  the  gymnasia.  At  the  same  time  there  were  4397  pupils 
in  the  private  schools  of  Dresden  and  Leipsic  alone,  besides  up- 
wards of  2400  in  the  lower  classes  of  the  gymnasia.];  This 
excess  is  explained,  as  in  the  x^ase  of  the  Prussian  schools, 
by  the  fact  that  children  above  fourteen  and  below  six  years 
of  age  are  included  in  the  number  of  those  reported.  It  seems, 
then,  that  as  far  as  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  schools  are  con- 
cerned, education  in  Saxony  is  in  a  highly  satisfactory  state.§ 

Each  primary  school  contained,  in  1832,  at  a  mean,  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-four  children,  those  in  the  country  averaging 

*  The  minimam  Balary  is  ninety  doilari  per  annum. 

t  Deduoed  from  the  retnms  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Saaeony. 

t  Dr.  KrOg«r*s  translation  of  Consin^s  Report  has  furnished  me  with  theee  nmn- 
bers,  or  with  the  data  for  calculating  them.    Appendix,  pp.  216,  319. 

4  The  number  of  children  at  school  is  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  population 
of  Saxony,  rated  at  1,445,000.  The  proportion  exceeds  that  in  tho  kinjifdoro  of 
Prussia. 
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one  hundred  and  twelve,  and  each  teacher  had  one  hundred  and 
two  pupils  under  his  charge;  these  facts  show  that  the  number 
of  schools  and  the  number  of  teachers  both  require  to  be  mul- 
tiplied, especially  the  latter,  for  in  the  cities,  some  of  the  school- 
houses  can  properly  accommodate  a  large  number  of  pupils. 

Primary  schools  in  Saxony,  as  in  Prussna,  are  of  two  grades. 
In  the  lower,  or  elementary  school,  pupils  must  receive  instruc- 
tion, by  law,  in: — 1st.  Religion.  2d.  Exercises  of  speech  and 
reading.  8d.  Calligraphy  and  orthography,  with  written  exer- 
cises on  subjects  relating  to  the  afiairs  of  common  lifa  4th. 
Mental  and  written  arithmetic.  5th.  Singing.  6th.  The  most 
important  portions  of  natural  history,  geography,  and  history, 
especially  those  of  the  country.  The  details  of  the  school  plan 
are  left  to  the  teacher  and  local  school-inspector. 

In  the  higher  grade,  or  lower  burgher  school,*  the  amount 
taught  in  these  branches  is  increased,  and  exercises  of  style, 
geometry,  and  drawing,  are  added. 

These  subjects  will  be  recognised  as  the  same  with  those  of 
the  Prussian  schools.  Phyncal  education  is  alike  left  out  of 
the  general  plan  in  both  countries* 

The  books  used  in  the  Protestant  schools  are,  the  Bible,  Lu- 
ther's Catechismi  the  hymn  book,  and  three  reading-books,  the 
selection  of  which  is  made  by  the  local  school-inspector.  In 
the  Roman  Catholic  schools,  the  selection  of  books  is  left  to  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities. 

The  r^cdar  time  for  attendance  is  six  hours  on  three  da^s 
in  the  week,  and  four  on  two  other  days,  making  twenty-six 
hours  per  week.  The  vacations  are  regulated  by  the  church 
festivals,  and  last  about  a  week  at  a  time.  Children  above  ten 
years  of  age,  in  the  comtry,  are  exempted,  during  harvest  time, 
from  attendance  at  school 

The  punishments  are  chiefly  addressed  to  the  moral  senti- 
ments, but  corporal  chastisement,  in  extreme  cases,  is  allowed. 

*  A  ByBtemalic  noroeDclatare  for  selioolc  b  yet  much  needed  in  Germany. 
In  Dresden  they  apply  the  tiUe  of  **  real  sciiool**  to  what  would  be  called  a  lower 
bui^her  school  in  Prussia.  A  normal  school  in  Prussia  is  n  seroiusry  for  teaeli^ 
ers,  in  Austria  it  is  a  model  higher  elementary   ohool. 

35 
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The  code  of  discipline  is  required  to  be  placed  in  a  conspicuous 
•  situation  in  the  school-room. 

Besides  the  regular  day  schools,  there  are  Sunday  scho(dSf 
for  extending  or  repeating  the  lessons  learned  in  the  former. 

In  order  to  provide  the  schools  vvith  qualified  teachers,  cai>- 
didates  are  subjected  to  examination  by  a  committee.  No  person 
can  be  licensed  who  has  not  attained  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
passed  one  examination  as  a  candidate,,  served  two  years  as 
an  assistant,  and  passed  a  second  examination  of  a  higher 
grade.  The  seminaries  are  expected  to  furnish  the  greater 
number  of  teachers,  but  as  yet  have  not  been  able  to  do  sa 
There  are  six  seminaries  for  teachers,  which  had,  in  1832,  two 
hundred  and  twenty-three  pupils;  or,  including  the  preparatory 
seminary  at  Freyburg,  two  hundred  and  fifty-three.  These 
institutions  could  not  furnish  more  than  between  seventy  and 
eighty  teachers  annually,  while  the  primary  schools  require, 
probably,  upwards  of  one  hundred.*  It  is  a  remarkable  fact, 
that  there  is  no  seminary  for  teachers  in  Leipsic,  and  that  its 
common  schools  are  still  usually  supplied  with  teachers  from 
among  the  candidates  of  theology. 

The  authorities  who  have  the  superintendence  of  public 
instruction,  beginning  with  the  lowest,  are,  first,  the  local  school 
committees  and  inspectors.  These  committees  are  composed 
of  at  least  four  members  each,  one  of  whom  must  be  a  clergy- 
man. If  the  school  has  a  patron,  or  founder,  he  is  ex-officio  a 
member  of  the  committee.  They  make  regukitions  for  the 
school,  holding  meetings  on  fixed  days  of  their  own  appoint 
ment  They  receive  from  the  master  reports  of  the  progress  of 
his  pupils,  of  their  attendance  at  school,  &c  Public  semi-annual 
examinations  take  place  in  their  presence  and  in  that  of  the  iiF 
specter.  This  latter  officer  is  a  clergyman.  It  is  his  duty  to 
visit  the  school  frequently,  and  to  see  that  the  regulations  are 
enforced.   After  the  semi-annual  examination,  he  reports  to  the 

«  Calculmtiag  on  the  received  proportion,  that  abont  four  per  cent  of  the 
whole  nomber  of  the  teachere  is  required,  annuaJly,  to  supply  vacanoiee. 
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district  inspector  the  state  of  the  classes.  If  there  are  schools 
of  difierent  religious  denominations  in  a  circuit,  each  denomina- 
tion is  entitled  to  its  committee  and  inspector. 

The  next  body  is  the  board  of  inspectors,  who  have  several 
schools  under  their  charge,  and  to  whom  the  local  committees 
are  subordinate.  Co-ordinate  with  this  board  is  the  district 
school-inspector.  The  board  of  inspectors  consists  of  the 
superintendent,  an  ecclesiastical  functionary,  of  the  patrons  of 
the  different  schools,  and  of  the  magistracy.  The  superinten- 
dent is,  besides,  the  district  school-inspector.  It  is  his  duty  to 
visit  all  the  primary  schools  of  his  district,  private  as  well  as 
public,  and  in  case  they  are  numerous,  he  is  allowed  to  name  a 
clergyman  to  assist  him.  He  has  power  to  grant  leaves  of 
absence  to  teachers,  and  to  supply  temporary  vacancies.  He 
is  expected  to  see  that  the  teachers  perform  their  duties  faith- 
fully, and  reports  upon  all  these  matters  to  the  higher  authorities 
once  a  year. 

The  next  higher  authority  is  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
circle  (Kreis  direction.)  Saxony  is  divided  into  five  circles,  in 
each  of  which  a  board  regulates  the  school  circuits,  districts,  and 
associations.  It  has  charge  of  all  primary  schools,  and  of  the 
seminaries  for  primary  teachers,  with  the  general  management 
of  the  property  and  funds  of  the  schools,  and  regulates  pecu- 
niary allowances,  and  appoints  or  dismisses  teachers. 

The  minister  of  public  instruction  and  religious  worship  is 
the  highest  authority  in  school  matters. 

The  two  most  important  points  which  I  visited  in  Saxony 
were  Dresden*  and  Leipsic.  In  the  former  I  examined, 
more  or  less  particularly,  six  elementaryf  and  three  higher 

*  For  great  faciUties  in  examlmng  the  inBtitutioiiB  of  Dresden,  I  am  indebted 
to  the  American  consul,  E.  F.  Rivinos,  'Eaq.  I  owe  my  thanks  in  connexion 
with  these  schools  to  town  cowicillor  Grehe  and  director  Otto,  of  the  normal 
semmary. 

t  There  is  a  class  of  establishments  corresponding  to  the  infant  schools  in 
other  pkces,  called  Bewahr-Anstalten,  literally  guardian  institutions,  which  are 
rather  nnraeries  than  schools.  The  children  of  mothers  who  go  out  to  work  are 
well  taken  care  of  in  these  establisbmentii,  but  there  is  little  instruction  gi?en. 
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primary;  and  in  the  latter,  three  large  elementary  schools,  and 
their  admirable  higher  burgher  school,  which  occupied  much 
of  my  attention.  The  course  of  instruction  in  the  charity 
flchool  which  I  examined  in  Dresden,  conforms  in  general  to 
the  directions  of  the  law:  in  the  afternoon,  however,  the  pupils 
are  occupied  in  manual  labour,  the  boys  in  weaving  straw  and 
spinning,  the  girls  in  sewing,  knitting,  or  spinning.  It  is  pro* 
posed  to  introduce,  also,  into  some  of  these  schools,  the  art  of 
working  in  wood,  which  consists  of  making  of  this  material 
many  beautiful  articles  now  usually  manufactured  of  straw.*  A 
sedentary  employment  of  this  kind,  however,  should  be  reUeved 
by  active  physical  exercise,  which,  I  regret  to  say,  is  as  little 
attended  to  in  these  schools  as  in  those  of  other  countries  in 
generaL  In  the  schools  attached  to  the  seminary  for  teachers, 
in  the  Frederick  quarter,  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  class  is 
not  allowed  to  exceed  fifly  in  generaL  Much  of  the  instruc- 
tion, however,  is  given  by  the  young,  and  comparatively  unprac- 
tised, pupils  of  the  seminary,  and  thus  the  effect  of  the  former 
good  arrangement,  is  in  part  neutralized.  These  pupils  are,  it 
must  be  admitted,  according  to  my  observation,  usually  better 
instructors  than  older  teachers  who  have  not  had  their  advan- 
tages, though  they  are  deficient  when  compared  with  finished 
theoretical  and  practical  teachers  from  the  same  schools. 

The  city  of  Dresden  owes  to  the  society  for  promoting  edu- 
cation, (Das  Pftdagogische  Yerein,)  the  establishment  of  the 
class  of  schools  called  district  schools,  (burgher  schools,)  in 
which  general  history,  geography,  geometry,  French,  and 
drawing,  are  added  to  the  branches  already  enumerated  as 
composing  elementary  instruction.  The  conferences  of  their 
teachers,  held  once  a  month,  are  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
their  improvement,  and  from  the  activity  displayed  in  them, 

*  The  wood  oaed  is  aspen,  which,  when  cat  in  pieces,  and  soaked  in  water,  be- 
oomes  toagh.  It  is  cnt  into  strips,  and  then  these  are  separated  into  fibres  of 
giMter  or  less  degree  of  fineness,  according  to  the  articles  to  be  made.  These 
oonsist  of  mats,  bags,  baskets,  bonnets,  blinds  for  windows,  &c.  The  blinds  are 
woven  in  a  loom. 
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I  doubt  not  they  will  rapidly  advance  in  standing.  In  the 
Catholic  higher  primary  school,  instruction  in  Latin  is  furnished, 
in  addition  to  the  branches  taught  in  the  district  schools.*  It 
is  confined,  however,  to  the  two  upper  classes  of  the  five  of 
which  the  school  is  composed,  which  are  designated  as  gym- 
nasium or  grammar  school  classes.  The  principal  part  of  the 
pupils  leave  this  school  in  the  third  c}ass.t 

In  Leipsic  the  public  primary  schools  are  of  three  sorts,  the 
first  for  the  use  of  the  children  of  the  poor  who  receive  supplies 
from  the  public;  the  second  for  those  who,  not  belonging  to  this 
class,  would  still  be  burthened  by  the  payment  of  a  school  fee; 
the  third,  the  burgher  class.  Many  of  the  schools  for  the  poor 
are  endowed.  One  of  them  had,  at  the  period  of  my  visit  in 
1838,  nine  hundred  pupils  and  fourteen  teachers,  some  of  whom 
received  very  good  salaries.  A  second  had  twelve  hundred 
pupils  and  twelve  teachers.  In  this  latter  the  pupils  received 
instruction  only  during  half  the  day,  or  eighteen  hours  per  week, 
being  divided  into  two  sections,  one  attending  in  the  morning, 
and  the  other  in  the  afternoon.  During  the  other  half  the  day 
they  were  engaged,  under  superintendence,  in  the  manufacture 
of  pasteboard  boxes,  which  are  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the 
school 

In  1832  there  were  fifty-one  primary  schools  in  Leipsic,  in- 
structing 16,603  children.  I  shall  describe  the  burgher  school 
in  detail,  as  one  of  the  most  complete  in  its  plan  of  organization 
which  I  have  seen.  This  plan  is  not  yet  fully  reduced  to  prac- 
tice, and  in  some  of  the  classes  the  want  of  experienced  teachers 
renders  its  execution  imperfect,  but  these  imperfections  are  in- 
cidental to  the  present  circumstances  of  the  school  and  city, 
and  will,  under  the  active  spirit  now  prevailing,  be  speedily 
changed  for  the  better. 

*  The  fees  in  all  these  schools  are  exceedingly  low ;  in  Uie  **  real  school/* 
illarhed  to  the  seminary,  the  highest  fee  is  three  dollars  and  ninety  cents  per 
anniiin;  in  the  Catholic  high  school,  nine  dollars  per  annnm. 

f  I  am  indebted  to  the  inspector  of  this  school,  the  clergyman  of  the  Court 
Chorch,  (Hof-prediger,)  Pater  Diettricb,  for  very  valuable  introductions. 
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BURGHER  SCHOOL  OF  LEEPSIC. 

This  school*  is  designed  to  educate  children  of  the  middle 
ranks  of  society,  and  those  of  the  upper  ranks  whose  parents 
wish  them  to  receive  a  public  education. 

It  is  composed :  Firgt,  Of  an  elementary  school  for  both  boys 
and  girls,  which  pupils  should  enter  at  six  years  of  age.  There 
are  three  classes,  in  the  lowest  of  which  the  two  sexes  are 
taught  in  the  same  room.  The  pupils  are  retained,  in  general, 
a  year  and  a-half  to  two  years,  leaving  this  department  at  eight 
years  of  age  and  proceeding  to  the  next  higher. 

Second,  The  burgher  school  proper.  Here  the  boys  and 
girls  receive  instruction  separately.  There  are  six  classes  for 
boys,  each  of  which  occupies  a  year.  After  passing  through 
the  three  lower  classes,  the  sixth,  fifth,  and  fourth,  the  pupils 
begin  separate  courses,  according  to  their  inclination  or  sup- 
posed destination  in  life.  This  is  at  about  eleven  years  of  age. 
Those  who  are  intended  for  trades,  and  whose  school  education 
must  finish  at  fourteen,  to  enable  them  to  begin  their  appren- 
ticeship, pass  through  the  remaining  classes,  the  third,  second, 
and  first  of  the  burgher  school 

Other  boys  who  are  intended  to  pursue  higher  departments 
of  mechanical  occupations,  or  for  manufacturers,  clerks,  miners, 
foresters,  stewards  of  estates,  merchants,  artists,  civil  officers, 
&C.,  pass  into  the  department  called  the  "  real  school^  termi- 
nating their  course  there  at  about  sixteen  years  of  age.  Others 
who  are  intended  for  the  learned  professions  go  at  eleven  to  a 
gymnasium,  pass  through  its  classes  at  eighteen,  and  enter  the 
university,  being  prepared  for  a  profession  at  twenty-one. 

Third.  The  "  real  schooP^  or  higher  burgher  school  In  this 
there  are  four  classes,  intended  to  occupy  together  about  five 
years,  and  to  prepare  the  pupils  to  enter  a  commercial,  poly- 
technic, architectural,  or  mining  academy,  according  to  his  vo- 
cation. Omitting  the  girls'  school,  the  scheme  thus  marked  out 
will  appear  better  by  the  following  skeleton. 

*  Now  under  the  chargfe  of  director  Vogel,  who  has  been  called  to  Leipnc,  and 
under  whoae  administration  this  mnit  become  a  most  flooriahing  establishment. 
Its  lower  dassas  are  already  so  crowded  as  to  require  division. 
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FiiJnnap       nmom  Hmhbi 

TABT  SoHO^  BURGHKR 

SobooIm  School. 

Three      Throe  danea.  Three  claMei  • 

clieeen     Pupils  8  to  11  Papik  11  to  14 

Papils  6  to  years  of  age.  years  of  age.    The  pnpils  are  apprenticed  on  leav- 
8  years  of  ing  the  school. 

Or. 

RxAL  School  of  foor  chases. 
Pninli  11  to  16  years  of  age,  and  pass  to  a 

poiyieekme^  com- 
mereial,  minings 
arehUeetural^  Sfc. 
academy. 
Or. 

Gtmnasiom  (grammar  school)  of  six  classes. 
Pupils  11  to  18  years  of  age.    Tliey  pass  to  the  tint- 

verst/y,  where, 
after  a  course  of 
three  years,  they 
may  be  admit- 
ted to  one  of  the 
learned  profes- 
sions. 

A  plan  at  once  convenient  and  rational  is  thus  marked  out 
for  a  youth's  education,  depending  upon  the  views  of  his  pa- 
rents, their  circumstances,  and  his  own  talents  and  dispositions. 
The  first  four  named  schools  are  united  in  one  building,  erected 
by  the  liberality  of  the  town  of  Leipsic,  and  have  the  same 
director. 

The  subjects  and  the  order  of  succession  of  the  difierent 
courses  are  good;  there  is  a  constant  reference  to  the  ultimate 
object  of  the  instruction,  and  no  branches  are  inserted  in  the 
programme  merely  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  pupils  for  the 
higher  classes  of  other  schools.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  considered 
better  that  pupils  should  obtain  access  to  them  through  the 
lower  classes  of  the  same  school.  By  detaining'them  here,  injury 
would  be  done  to  both  schools.  The  primary  instruction  which 
is  common  to  all  the  pupils  embraces  a  moderate  number  of 
branches,  and  terminates  at  an  age  when  experience  has  shown 
that  the  culture  by  the  ancient  languages  should  be  no  longer 
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postponed,  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  intended  for  the  learned 
professions,  and  when  the  studies  of  others  destined  for  the  arts 
should  take  a  different  direction.  The  question,  whether  the 
proper  age  has  been  adopted  for  this  separation  is  whpDy  one 
of  experience,  and  the  facts  in  reference  to  it  will  be  submitted 
in  speaking  of  secondary  instruction. 

The  subjects  taught  and  the  time  they  occupy  in  the  demen- 
tary  school  agree  very  closely  with  those  of  the  first  two  classes 
in  the  seminary  school  of  Berlin.  Drawing  on  slates  and  sing- 
ing are  both  introduced  here,  constituting  an  advantage  over 
the  other;  they  are  brought  in  as  a  relief  from  intellectual  ex- 
ercises, and  as  objects  of  direct  attainment  The  number  of 
hours  of  duty  is  but  four  on  four  days  of  the  week,  and  two  on 
each  of  the  others.  These  might,  I  think,  be  increased  to  the 
standard  of  the  primary  schools,  twenty-four  hours  per  week, 
without  fear  of  over-tasking  the  pupils;  and  if  a  portion  of  the 
time  were  bestowed  on  judiciously  arranged  exercises,  the  phy- 
sical as  well  as  moral  education  would  be  improved.  The  moral 
training  of  the  play-ground  is  not  as  yet  an  element  in  any  of 
the  German  systerrra.  The  sanie  master  teaches  in  succession 
all  the  studies  of  his  class. 

The  pupils  pass  from  the  third  to  the  second  class  at  the  end 
of  six  months,  a  change  which  is  favourable  to  their  progress, 
since  at  this  early  age  strongly  marked  diflferences  appear  soon 
after  entering  the  school.  With  a  similar  view  of  fitness  in  re- 
gard to  their  age,  the  plan  of  daily  exercises  is  not  rigorously 
prescribed,  but  is  merely  indicated  to  serve  as  a  general  guide 
in  relation  to  the  time  to  be  devoted  to  the  different  subjects. 

I  found  occasion  in  this  school  to  remark  the  danger  of  de- 
feating the  exercises  of  induction,  by  making  them  merely 
mechanical,  by  the  reception  of  fixed  answers  to  invariable 
questions:  and,  also,  the  necessity  of  selecting  very  simple 
melodies  for  the  early  exercises  in  singing:  beyond  these,  the 
exertion  of  the  voice  of  the  child,  so  far  from  being  a  physical 
benefit,  is  a  positive  injury.  My  preference  for  beginning 
arithmetic  with  a  reference  to  sensible  objects,  that  is,  by  de- 
nominate numbers,  was  again  strongly  confirmed 
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It  might  seem  impossible  to  determine  how  many  pupils  of  a 
definite  age  might,  with  advantage,  be  entrusted  to  the  care  of  one 
teacher  under  a  given  method  of  instruction.  The  average  for 
branches  of  the  same  kind  is  not,  however,  so  wide  from  the  ex- 
tremes as  might  at  first  be  supposed.  In  the  simultaneous  method, 
the  skill  of  the  teacher  is  the  chief  determining  quality.  The  va- 
rious subordinate  ones  depending  upon  the  pupil,  the  particular 
exercise,  the  arrangements  in  reference  to  ventilation,  warmth, 
&&,  will  readily  suggest  themselves.  In  the  midst  of  all  these, 
the  average  shows  itself  to  attentive  observation.  It  is  easy  to 
see  how  many  pupils  are  attending  to  what  is  going  on,  and  if 
the  teacher  be  skilled  in  his  art,  the  number  is  thus  obtained, 
which  a  class  should  not  exceed.  For  the  intellectual  exercises, 
I  obtained  in  this  way  from  thirty-five  to  forty  in  the  German 
schools  as  the  maximum  number  of  an  elementary  class;  the 
observation  in  reference  to  the  classes  of  the  best  teachers 
here  confirmed  these  numbers.  In  the  mechanical  branches, 
the  number  of  pupils  may  be  very  much  increased,  without  ma- 
terial injury  to  the  instruction,  and  hence  the  classification 
which  suits  them  is  not  adapted  to  the  intellectual  departments. 

The  principal  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  burgher  schoolf  in- 
cluding both  the  lower  and  higher  departments,  are  religion  and 
roorak,  German,  French,  arithmetic,  geometry,  natural  history, 
history,  geography,  calligraphy,  drawing,  and  vocal  music,  and 
to  these  are  added  in  the  highest  classes  technology  and  physics. 
The  list  difiers  from  that  of  the  Dorothean  higher  city  school, 
and  the  seminary  school  of  Berlin,  in  the  omission  of  Latin 
and  the  introduction  of  technology  and  physics,  both  which  dif- 
ferences mark  the  proper  character  of  the  school.  It  is  not  in- 
tended that  the  upper  classes  shall  prepare  pupils  for  the  higher 
classes  of  the  gymnasium,  but  that  those  who  ace  to  be  trained 
in  the  classical  studies  shall  have  previously  passed  to  the  lower 
classes  of  the  gymnasium,  where  they  properly  belong,  and 
where  they  can  obtain  the  instruction  appropriate  to  their  ob- 
jects. The  distribution  of  time  is  shown  in  the  annexed  table, 
which  is  similar  in  its  arrangement  to  those  already  given. 
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Plan  of  inBtraction  in  the  higher  and  lower  burgher  schools  of  Letpeie. 
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The  increase  in  the  number  of  branches  as  the  pupils  rise  to 
the  upper  classes,  seems  to  me  judiciously  made  in  this  plan. 
At  the  same  time,  the  number  of  hours  per  week  is  gradually 

*  This  includes  the  exercises  of  reading. 

t  In  this  is  included  an  hour  of  preparatory  exercises-  for  geometry. 

I  Anthropology. 

§  Elementary  natural  history  and  natural  philosophy. 
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increased,  and  perhaps  beyond  the  due  limit,  though  it  would 
require  longer  attention  than  I  could  give  to  this  institution  to 
affirm  positively  that  this  is  the  case.  Comparing  the  pro- 
gramme with  that  of  the  classes  of  corresponding  age  in  the 
seminary  school  of  Berlin,  a  general  similarity  appears  through- 
out, although  each  has  distinctive  features.  In  the  sixth  class, 
of  which  the  pupils  are  of  the  same  age  with  those  of  the  fourth 
in  the  seminary  school,  a  few  lessons  of  natural  history  and 
geography  (<*  knowledge  of  home")  are  given,  and  with  ad- 
vantage. The  number  of  hours  per  week  devoted  to  the  dif- 
ferent studies  is  nearly  the  same  in  both  schools. 

In  the  fifth  class,  natural  history  and  history  are  introduced 
in  the  burgher  school,  and  in  its  corresponding  classes  in  the 
seminary  school,  Latin,  French,  and  geometry.  The  number 
of  hours  of  arithmetical  instruction  is  greater  in  this  school 
than  in  the  other. 

A  similar  diflference  continues  in  the  fourth  class,  as  it  is  not 
the  object  to  begin  French  until  after  those  who  leave  the 
school  at  fourteen  have  terminated  their  course.  The  elemen- 
tary exercises  of  geometry  are  begun  in  this  class  of  the  burgher 
scbooL 

The  third  class  is  the  first  or  lowest  of  the  higher  burgher 
school^  and  the  programme  of  this  and  of  the  second  agree  in 
the  main  with  those  of  the  seminary  school.  Greater  attention 
is  devoted  to  religious  instruction,  to  arithmetic,  and  drawing, 
and  less  to  French,  in  the  burgher  than  in  the  seminary  school. 
The  number  of  hours  given  to  the  first  named  branch  in  the 
burgher  school  is  double  that  in  the  other,  and  the  number  to 
the  last  only  one-half,  which  is  probably  too  small  an  allotment 
for  the  object.  Technology  and  physics  are  taken  up  in  the 
first  class  of  the  Leipsic  school,  and  Latin  is  continued  throngh 
all  those  of  the  Berlin  institution. 

In  regard  to  the  plan  of  treating  the  subjects  of  instruction, 
the  following  is  a  comparison  of  the  two  schools : 

1.  In  reUgums  instruction^  the  general  train  is  the  same,  b^ 
ing  more  detailed  in  the  burgher  school^  and  having  a  special 
course  of  morals  in  the  higher  classes.    In  general,  the  Ger- 
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man  institutions  are  very  free  from  an  objection  urged  to  a 
course  of  religious  instruction,  in  a  former  part  of  my  Re- 
port, namely,  that  it  was  addressed  rather  to  the  understanding 
than  to  the  heart  There  is  no  express  instruction  in  morals, 
but  it  is  because  the  morals  of  the  Scriptures  mingle  with  their 
daily  lessons,  and  no  special  course  is  needed,  until  a  more  ad- 
vanced age,  than  that  embraced  by  these  schools  in  general 

2.  The  course  of  German  language  (including  composition) 
and  reading  is  parallel  with  that  of  the  Berlin  seminary  school, 
except  in  the  two  higher  classes.  In  these  a  turn  is  given  to 
the  compositions  to  adapt  them  to  the  peculiar  destination  of 
the  pupiis,  who  are  also  exercised  in  speaking,  by  reading  dia- 
logues and  brief  dramatic  pieces.  In  a  country  enjoying  a 
constitutional  government,  the  art  of  public  speaking  may  not 
be  neglected  by  its  citizens. 

3.  The  course  of  French^  in  the  burgher  school,  struck  me  as 
rather  defective,  probably  from  the  small  amount  of  time  which 
is  devoted  to  it,  as  already  stated. 

4.  Mathematics.  The  courses  of  arithmetic  and  geometry  are 
also  parallel  with  those  in  the  seminary  school.  The  mathe- 
matical studies  here  are  extended  further  in  algebra,  and  in- 
clude logarithms,  mensuration,  and  surveying. 

5.  Natural  history^  physics^  and  technology.  The  early  be- 
ginnings of  this  course  are  exercises  in  induction,  directed 
particularly  to  awakening  habits  of  observation  and  reflection. 
Later,  some  of  the  more  interesting  parts  of  natural  history  are 
taken  up,  and,  finally,  the  subject  is  treated  somewhat  systema- 
tically, and  a  technological  direction  given  to  it  The  physics 
consists  of  such  popular  notions  of  natural  phenomena  as  should 
be  possessed  by  all.  The  technology  explains  the  processes 
of  some  of  the  common  arts  and  trades. 

6.  The  course  of  geography  begins  like  that  already  de- 
scribed at  Halle,  but  subsequently  pursues  the  inverse  order,  giv- 
ing an  idea  of  the  earth  as  a  part  of  the  world,  its  form,  motions, 
dtc.  Director  Vogel  has  conceived  the  plan  of  presenting  the 
parts  of  the  earth  always  in  their  just  proportions,  as  upon  the 
sphere,  and  has  contrived  for  this  purpose  a  globe,  which  may 
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be  divided  through  the  equator  or  through  a  meridian.  The 
hemisphere  being  suspended  with  its  plane  surface  against  the 
wall,  presents  the  convex  surface,  with  its  delineations,  in  true 
proportion.  This  idea  he  proposes  to  extend,  by  substituting  for 
maps,  in  the  early  recitations,  portions  of  spherical  surfaces, 
with  the  delineations  of  the  countries  upon  them. 

After  taking  a  general  survey  of  the  difierent  countries,  espe- 
cially those  of  Europe,  the  pupils  pass  to  the  geography  of 
Germany.  They  then  enter  more  into  the  details  of  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  draw  maps,  and,  finally,  study  mathematical 
and  phjrsical  geography  in  a  scientific  form.  To  carry  out  his 
views  of  the  connexion  of  history,  natural  hbtory,  and  ethno- 
graphy with  geography,  director  Vogel  has  prepared  a  school 
atlas  upon  a  new  plan.  The  vignettes  surrounding  the  maps 
contain  illustrations  of  these  difierent  kindred  branches,  and  ad- 
dress the  eye  of  the  learner,  thus  impressing  the  memory  with 
their  connexion  with  the  countries  delineated.  For  example, 
around  the  maps  representing  the  difierent  quarters  of  the  globe 
are  the  characteristic  plants,  animals,  and  men  of  the  difierent 
rejpons  near  to  the  portions  of  the  country  where  they  are 
found.  The  more  detailed  maps  of  the  countries  give  a  view 
of  their  natural  productions,  represent  the  more  prominent  or 
characteristic  qualities  of  the  nation,  the  arts  which  fiourish 
more  particularly  among  them,  and  give  medallions  pourtray- 
ing  their  great  historical  characters,  or  including  the  names  of 
their  distinguished  men,  or  the  dates  of  important  historical 
events.  The  execution  of  this  work  is  highly  satisfactory,  and 
I  am  convinced  of  the  advantages  of  the  plan  itself. 

7.  The  historical  course,  as  far  as  it  is  distinct  from  that 
last  mentioned,  agrees,  in  its  general  features,  with  that  of  the 
Berlin  seminary  school,  being,  however,  more  minute. 

8.  Writing  and  drawing.  In  learning  to  write,  the  classes 
begin  with  small  hand,  and  succeed  better  than  is  usual  upon 
that  plan,  probably  from  the  attention,  at  the  same  time,  to 
drawing.  The  last  named  branch  is  taught  by  Schmidt's 
method.  The  teacher  has  made  an  admirable  collection  of 
models  in  wood  and  plaster,  of  geometrical  solids,  of  machines. 
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have  received,  as  yet,  its  ultimate  form.  The  school  belongs 
to  the  class  of  secondary  instruction,  running  parallel  with  the 
gymnasium,  and  preparing  for  the  university  of  the  arts,  or 
polytechnic  school,  as  the  other  prepares  for  the  university  of 
the  learned  professions.  The  branches  taught,  and  which  I  may 
enumerate,  to  complete  the  description  of  the  institution,  are, 

1.  Religious  instruction.  2.  German.  3.  French.  4.  Eng- 
lish. 5.  Mathematics,  including  algebra;  geometry,  trigono- 
metry, plane  and  spherical;  practical  surveying;  a  review  of 
arithmetic  and  technical  arithmetic.  6.  Physics  and  chemistry. 
7.  Natural  history.  8.  History.  9.  Geography.  10  Calli- 
graphy.    11.  Drawing.     12.  Vocal  music. 

The  separate  branches  in  this  school  arc  in  general  taught  by 
special  instructors.  The  methods  of  Pestalozzi  are  considered 
by  the  director  as  less  applicable  to  the  higher  than  to  the  lower 
courses.  But  I  doubt  this,  for  though  much  less  frequently  ap- 
plied, I  have  seen  them  used  with  good  effect  in  advanced 
courses.  The  opposite  method  takes  up  less  time  if  the  object 
be  to  communicate  positive  knowledge,  and  the  importance  of 
this  object  certainly  increases,  and  even  becomes  paramount,  in 
the  later  parts  of  the  student's  career.  The  objection  urged  to 
this  plan  does  not  apply  in  the  case  of  those  subjects  which  are 
continuous  through  a  series  of  years,  but  to  such  as  are  broken 
up  into  a  number  of  kindred  branches,  the  elements  of  which 
are  to  be  taught  at  different,  and  even  at  advanced  stages  of 
the  course. 

The  plan  of  sjAcial  study  hours  for  those  whose  parents  wish 
them  to  be  prepared  for  their  lessons  under  the  direction  of  a 
teacher,  has  been  adopted  in  this  school 

MODEL,  OR  BURGHER  SCHOOL  AT  FRANKFORT  ON  THE  MAINK 

I  conclude  the  account  of  the  German  burgher  schools, 
which  the  interesting  nature  of  the  subject  has  induced  me  to 
present  somewhat  at  length,  by  a  brief  notice  of  the  model 
school,  (muster-schule,)  or  burgher  school*  of  Frankfort  on 

•  Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Bafifge,  an  able  and  experienced  teacher. 
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of  buildings,  bridges,  and  the  like,  of  ornaments,  &c.,  and  brings 
his  class  forward  in  this  kind  of  drawing  very  rapidly.  Only 
the  more  elementary  parts  of  these  collections,  however,  are 
used  for  the  classes  of  the  burgher  school. 

9.  Vocal  music  is  taught  as  in  the  other  schools. 

The  particular  method  which  the  teacher  pursues  in  his  in- 
struction is  left  much  to  the  individual,  the  director  remarking 
justly,  that  if  he  is  competent  to  his  place,  his  method  must  be 
good.  He  has  for  his  guide,  however,  a  programme  indicating 
the  degree  of  proficiency  which  his  class  must  show  at  the  end 
of  the  year. 

In  the  lower  classes  of  a  school  like  this,  if  the  pupils  have 
been  previously  well  trained,  a.larger  number  can  be  instructed 
by  the  simultaneous  method  than  in  the  elementary  classes,  in 
a  subject  of  the  same  kind.  This  advantage  is  lost  as  the 
course  becomes  higher,  and  the  scale  turns  again  in  proportion 
as  individual  teaching  becomes  more  desirable,  with  increased 
individual  development  and  difierences  in  mental  quality.  The 
simultaneous  method  requires  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  not  to  deceive  himself  as  to  the  progress  of  his  class. 
It  is,  of  course,  rarely  that  a  question  cannot  be  answered  by 
some  of  them,  while  the  mass  may  be  entirely  ignorant  in  rela- 
tion to  the  subject  I  have  seen  both  skill  and  attention  fall  into 
the  mistake  to  which  I  refer. 

Between  each  of  the  hours  of  recitation  there  are  a  few  mi- 
nutes of  interval,  during  which  the  classes  leave  the  school- 
rooms. This  is  an  arrangement  favourable  to  health,  and 
worthy  of  imitation. 

The  lower  classes  have  each  a  teacher  for  all  the  subjects,  a 
system  which  is  gradually  changed  in  the  higher  classes  for 
that  of  a  teacher  for  a  single  subject  Drawing  and  singing 
are  taught  by  special  instructors  in  the  higher  classes. 

The  classes  for  girls  are  similar  to  those  described,  the  in- 
struction being  modified  so  as  to  render  it  more  applicable  to 
the  sex. 

The  plan  of  instruction  in  the  "  Real  School"  the  highest  of 
which  this  establishment  is  composed,  can  hardly  be  said  to 
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the  Maine.  This  is  one  of  the  best  conducted  of  the  many 
which  I  have  seen,  and  is  of  great  importance  to  the  city  which 
supports  it,  and  whose  authorities  have  the  superintendence 
of  it  It  differs  from  those  already  described  in  two  points;  in 
the  first,  that  the  religious  instruction  is  general,  and  not  sec* 
tarian;  and  second,  that  the  French  language  has  much  time 
devoted  to  it,  as  being  indispensable  at  Frankfort  to  the  class 
for  whom  the  school  is  intended.  The  school  plan,  with  the 
hours  of  instruction,  will  occupy  but  little  more  space  than  a 
bare  enumeration  of  the  subjects  taught  It  is  the  result  of 
much  experience,  and  of  changes  from  time  to  time,  to  keep 
the  school  up  to  the  level  of  the  instruction  of  the  day.  It  pre- 
sents a  well  digested  course  for  pupils  from  six  to  fourteen  or 
fifteen  years  of  age.  As  usual,  the  figures  refer  to  the  number 
of  hours  occupied  per  week  by  the  several  subjects  of  study. 
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The  elementary  classes  are  confined  to  few  subjects,  and 
which  are  introductory  to  those  of  the  higher  classes,  and  cal- 
culated to  develope  the  moral  principles,  the  intellecl,  and  readi- 
ness in  the  mechanical  branches  of  instruction.  The  spHere  is 
then  widened,  by  introducing  a  foreign  language,  the  study  of 
natural  phenomena,  and  of  form.  In  the  advanced  classes,  as 
constituting  a  preparation  for  the  pupil's  future  career,  a  more 
systematic  account  of  the  earth  and  its  productions,  of  man  and 
his  actions,  as  recorded  in  history,  and  of  the  processes  of  art, 
are  furnished  him.  The  programmes  of  the  last  two  schools 
which  have  been  under  discussion,  are  both  liable  to  the  objec- 
tion of  attempting  too  much  in  the  last  year. 

The  physical  education  is  so  far  attended  to  in  this  school^ 
as  to  provide  a  very  neat  and  tolerably  spacious  play-ground» 
and  to  give  an  interval  for  play  during  the  morning  hounk 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

COMMON  SCHOOLS  OF  BATREUTH  IN  BAVARIA,  AND  DR.  GRA. 

SER*S  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  reputation  of  Dr.  Graser's  system,  among  certain  of  the 
teachers  of  Germany,  induced  me  to  visit  Bayreutb,  where  he 
resides,  to  examine,  under  his  direction,  the  schools  which 
pursue  his  method  of  education.  Dr.  Graser  rejects  equally  the 
communication  of  positive  knowledge  and  the  giving  of  intel- 
lectual culture  as  the  true  ground-work  of  a  system  of  educa- 
tion; he  considers  these  as  incidental  objects,  and  that  the 
principles  of  a  system  are  to  be  sought  a  priori^  by  a  considera- 
tion of  the  purpose  of  education,  of  man  as  its  recipient,  and  of 
the  subjects  or  branches  of  instruction. 

His  system,  therefore,  professes  to  reject  every  thing  like  an 
arbitrary  assemblage  of  branches,  and  to  present  a  rational 
plan  for  selecting  the  subjects  of  instruction,  and  for  determin- 
ing their  succession.  It  must  require  a  mind  brought  up  in  a 
nmilar  school,  to  enter  into  the  philosophy,  so  called,  of  this 
system,  and  I  do  not  propose  to  attempt  a  full  view  of  it*  I 
shall,  however,  briefly  state  what  appears  to  me  its  chief  prin- 
ciples, of  which,  though  they  may  be  true  in  the  abstract,  I 

*  It  may  be  objected  to  even  this  brief  notice,  that  it  ia  going  out  of  my  way, 
and  that,  if  followed,  it  would  require  an  examination  of  the  system  of  Jaootot  aa 
wen  as  of  this.  This  objection  has  not  escaped  me,  but  Graser's  system  is  tittle 
known  among  us,  while  Jacotot*s  has  been  often  discussed.  I  visited  the  school  of 
one  of  Jaoolol*s  most  prominent  pupils,  at  Paris,  and  must  say,  that  the  results 
aeemed  to  me  more  showy  than  sound.  Dr.  Graaer*s  principal  works  are  Divini- 
tat,  Oder  das  Prinzip  der  einzig  wahren  Menscheneniehung,  Slc;  Divineness,  or 
the  Principle  of  the  only  true  Education  for  Men,  dec;  Die  Elementar  Schule 
Are  Leben,  dec;  Elementary  School  for  Life,  and  das  VerhAltnisse  des  Element 
tarunterrichte  zur  Politik  der  Zeit,  Dependance  of  Elementary  Instruction  on  the 
Political  Circumstances  of  the  Time,  &c.  There  is  a  good  and  quite  full  sketch 
of  Dr.  Grasei^s  system  in  KrOger*s  Journey  through  Germany,  Reisen  durch 
Deutschland,  dec 
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confess  that  I  do  not  perceive  the  peculiar  applicability.  I  shall 
then  pass  to  the  practice,  which  may  be  of  interest,  even  if  the 
theory  should  not  be  deemed  satisfactory. 

After  considering  the  constitution  of  man,  Dr.  Graser  lays 
down  the  principle,  that  he  is  destined  to  Uve  in  accordance 
with  it,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  holiness  (godliness,  divinitSt).   The 
child  must  be  educated  in  reference  to  this  destination.    Man 
requires  strength  of  body,  hence  physical  education,  and  of 
soul  (virtue),  hence   moral   education.      His  bodily  strength 
must  be  rendered  available  by  dexterity,  his  virtue,  by  pru- 
dence.   Both  must  be  directed  by  intelligence,  hence  intellectual 
education.    Besides,  he  must  have  a  just  sense  of  the  harmony 
in  the  relations  of  life,  or  a  feeling  of  fitness,  or  beauty,  hence 
aesthetical  education.    As  a  condition  of  his  being,  man  stands 
in  certain  relations  to  external  nature,  to  his  fellow  men,  and 
to  God.    Instruction  in  nature,  man,  and  God,  must,  therefore, 
form  the  materials  of  his  education.    Nature  must  be  viewed 
in  its  productions,  the  objects  of  natural  history,  or  its  pheno- 
mena, the  objects  of  natural  philosophy,  or  physics.    To  com- 
plete tlie  study  of  nature,  geography,  arithmetic,  geometry  and 
its  applications,  and  drawing,  must  be  called  in,  and  the  prac- 
tical application  of  the  study  includes  technology  and  domestic 
economy.    The  study  of  man  requires  that  of  the  theory  of 
gymnastics,  dietetics,  history,  and  geography.   To  approach  to 
God,  man   must  know  him.     The  first  form  of  godliness  is 
truth.    God's  truth,  then,  as  revealed,  should  be  man's  study. 
The  second  form  is  justice;  jurisprudence  in  higher  education, 
or  the  laws  of  the  land  in  lower,  should,  therefore,  also  form  a 
part  of  man's  studies,  and  as  accessory  subjects,  history  and 
grammar.    The  third  is  love,  taught  through  morals  or  practi- 
cal religion.  The  fourth  is  beauty,  requiring  the  study  of  paint- 
ing, music,  poetry,  and  decorum.    Graser  next  endeavours  to 
modify  the  several   subjects  of  education,  according  to  the 
special  wants  of  those  who  are  to  receive  it,  which  he  con- 
siders to  depend  upon  their  political  situation.    Thus,  for  his 
country,  he  divides  men  into  three  classes,  the  people,  or  go- 
verned; the  nobles;  and  the  reigning  family,  or  governors. 
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The  'first  he  considers  as  more  concerned  with  material  ob- 
jects, the  others  with  the  ideal,  or  spiritual,  and  hence  adopts 
two  divisions  of  the  subjects  of  study,  as  calculated  for  their 
schools. 

In  the  arrangement  of  instruction,  his  principle,  that  the 
school  must  prepare  for  actual  life,  is  brought  into  play.  He 
admits  no  separation  into  branches  of  study,  no  natural  order 
of  succession  in  the  branches,  but  insists  that  all  instruction 
shall  be  grouped  according  to  the  wants  of  some  particular 
mode  of  life.  Taking  society  as  the  state  of  man^s  existence, 
he  begins  instruction  with  the  paternal  mansion  of  the  child  and 
his  family  relations,  and  attaches  to  these  all  the  elementary 
knowledge  of  morals,  manners,  speech,  number,  form,  objects, 
drawing,  and  writing,  which  would  be  found  necessary  in  this 
sphere.  He  next  widens  the  sphere  to  include  the  place  of  re- 
sidence, with  its  community;  extends  it  to  the  circle  or  judicial 
district,  to  the  province,  to  the  country,  to  the  assemblage  of  the 
German  states,  the  division  of  the  earth,  the  entire  earth,  the 
universe. 

The  application  of  Graser's  principles  to  a  common  school 
will  be  best  understood  by  following  up  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion as  far  as  it  has  been  developed  in  one  of  the  schools  of 
Bayreuth.* 

The  sixth,  or  lowest  class,  is  instructed  in  what  relates  to 
family  life.  The  exterior  of  the  house.  Its  interior.  Its  in- 
habitants.    Their  wants. 

The  classification  followed  in  Wiirst's  reading-book  will  show, 
generally,  the  way  in  which  these  subjects  are  taught. 

*  Dr.  Graaer  in  not  himself  a  teacher,  nor  has  he,  at  present,  the  means  of  en* 
forcing,  by  authority,  tlie  adoption  of  his  methods;  hence  they  have  not  the  ad. 
vantage  of  execution  by  the  designer,  nor  do  they  appear  in  all  the  classes  of  this 
■ehool.  To  the  kind  attention  of  Dr.  Grascr  I  was  indebted  for  an  opportunity  of 
visiting  three  of  the  common  schools  of  Bayrenth,  in  vhich  his  method  was 
more  or  less  used.  In  speaking  of  the  principles  of  this  method,  I  have  endea- 
voured to  keep  in  view  the  respect  which  is  duo  to  the  personal  character  and 
2eal  of  Dr.  Grascr,  and  also  the  fact  that,  having  been  educated  in  a  totally  difl 
ferent  atmosphere,  as  it  were,  I  should  bo  likely  to  err  in  forming  an  estimate  of 
the  value  of  similar  speculations.  I  have  aimed,  therefure,  at  giving  an  account 
of  the  system,  as  fiir  as  I  understand  it,  leaving  to  others  to  paw  judgment  on  it 
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1.  Hie  paternal  mansion,  considered  as  the  dweOingf-pkoe  of  the  fiunilj. 
Hboses  and  huts.  Stones  and  lime.  (Story  of  an  accident  from  playing  with 
lime.)  The  walls  and  the  roofi  Doors  and  windows.  (History  of  the  discovery 
of  glass.)  E^arth,  fire,  water,  and  light  Comparison  of  building  materials. 
Gloom,  darkness,  light,  shadow.  Property.  Owner.  Rectitude.  Qoodnem. 
I>ecomm.  Politeness.  (Story  of  the  polite  and  the  rude  boy.)  Pilfering.  Theft 
Robbery.  Robbers.  3.  The  inmates  of  the  house.  Enumeration  of  them. 
Exterior  distinctions  between  the  men  and  animals.  Distinctive  qualities  of  the 
different  domestic  animals.  The  poultry.  Further  distinctions  between  men  and 
^nimiilg.  Voice.  Speech  as  a  characteristic  of  man.  Power  of  induction.  Mo- 
ral OTder  of  the  family.  (The  intractable  child.)  Uses  of  the  domestic  animale, 
obligations  towards  them.  (Tormentors  of  animals.)  Noxious  domestic  animals. 
Conduct  towards  them.  Flies.  Spiders.  Review  of  conduct  towards  animals 
in  general  3.  Wants  of  the  inmates  of  the  house.  The  dwelling  itsel£  Fur- 
niture and  clothing.  Arrangements  for  their  preservation.  Inviolability  of  the 
property  of  children  and  servants.  Activity  and  offices  of  parents.  Duties  of 
children  towards  their  parents. 

This  course  is  commenced  between  six  and  seven  years  of 
age,  and  occupies  about  six  months.  I  shall  go  into  some 
particulars  in  regard  to  parts  of  the  instruction.  1.  The  dwell- 
ing-house. — The  teacher  shows  a  model  of  a  simple  dwell- 
ing-house, of  which  the  gable  end  may  be  removed,  and  is  a 
rectangular  block,  surmounted  by  a  triangle.  The  teacher 
takes  off  the  triangle,  and  counts  the  number  of  its  sides  audi- 
bly; this  part  of  the  house  has  how  many  sides?  is  his  question. 
Three.  He  shows  that  it  has  also  three  corners,  or  asks  how 
many  comers,  leaving  to  the  more  intelligent  pupils  to  lead  the 
class  in  the  answer,  and  when  the,  answer  is  obtained,  causing 
it  to  be  repeated  by  all.  Watching  the  class,  if  he  finds  inat- 
tention, he  addresses  the  question  where  it  prevails,  giving  the 
pupils  as  much  as  possible  to  find  out,  in  order  to  keep  up  their 
attention  as  long  as  their  physical  constitution  will  permit.  A 
change  of  subject,  physical  exercise,  or  rest,  should  be  allowed 
when  the  attention  is  exhausted,  the  habit  of  which  may  be 
gradually  established  by  training.  This  inductive  course,  com- 
bined with  repetition,  is  always  employed,  and  in  what  follows 
I  shall  merely  indicate  the  order  of  the  instruction.  The  figure  in 
question  is  three-cornered.    Interior  corners  are  called  angles.* 

^  In  German  the  space  jfbrmed  by  the  meeting  of  two  lines  viewed  ihmi  the 
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increased,  and  perhaps  beyond  the  due  limit,  though  it  would 
require  longer  attention  than  I  could  give  to  this  institution  to 
affirm  positively  that  this  is  the  case.  Comparing  the  pro- 
gramme with  that  of  the  classes  of  corresponding  age  in  the 
seminary  school  of  Berlin,  a  general  similarity  appears  through- 
out, although  each  has  distinctive  features.  In  the  sixth  class, 
of  which  the  pupils  are  of  the  same  age  with  those  of  the  fourth 
in  the  seminary  school,  a  few  lessons  of  natural  history  and 
geography  ('*  knowledge  of  home")  are  given,  and  with  ad- 
vantage. The  number  of  hours  per  week  devoted  to  the  dif- 
ferent studies  is  nearly  the  same  in  both  schools. 

In  the  fifth  class,  natural  history  and  history  are  introduced 
in  the  burgher  school,  and  in  its  corresponding  classes  in  the 
seminary  school,  Latin,  French,  and  geometry.  The  number 
of  hours  of  arithmetical  instruction  is  greater  in  this  school 
than  in  the  other. 

A  similar  difference  continues  in  the  fourth  class,  as  It  is  not 
the  object  to  begin  French  until  after  those  who  leave  the 
school  at  fourteen  have  terminated  their  course.  The  elemen- 
tary exercises  of  geometry  are  begun  in  this  class  of  the  burgher 
school 

The  third  class  is  the  first  or  lowest  of  the  higher  burgher 
schools  and  the  programme  of  this  and  of  the  second  agree  in 
the  main  with  those  of  the  seminary  school.  Greater  attention 
is  devoted  to  religious  instruction,  to  arithmetic,  and  drawing, 
and  less  to  French,  in  the  burgher  than  in  the  seminary  school. 
The  number  of  hours  given  to  the  first  named  branch  in  the 
burgher  school  is  double  that  in  the  other,  and  the  number  to 
the  last  only  one-half,  which  is  probably  too  small  an  allotment 
for  the  object.  Technology  and  physics  are  taken  up  in  the 
first  class  of  the  Leipsic  school,  and  Latin  is  continued  through 
all  those  of  the  Berlin  institution. 

In  regard  to  the  plan  of  treating  the  subjects  of  instruction, 
the  following  is  a  comparison  of  the  two  schools : 

1.  In  religious  instruction^  the  general  train  is  the  same,  be* 
ing  more  detailed  in  the  burgher  school,  and  having  a  special 
course  of  morals  in  the  higher  classes.    In  general,  the  Ger- 
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number  of  panes  in  the  windows  of  the  model,  covering  up 
those  not  to  be  added,  and  proceeding  from  smaller  to  larger 
numbers,  within  the  limits  of  ten.  These  are  extended  to  one 
hundred,  stating  to  the  children  the  mode  of  formation  of  com- 
pound numbers,  to  assist  their  memory.  Subtraction  is  intro- 
duced by  reference  to  the  same  illustrations.  Mental  arith- 
metic alone  is  practised.  In  adding  numbers  which  exceed 
ten,  the  tens  are  first  added,  then  the  units,  carrying  to  the  tens, 
if  necessary:  thus,  in  adding  twenty-two  and  thirty-nine  toge- 
ther, their  process  would  be,  twenty-two  is  two  tens  and  two 
ones — ^thirty-nine,  three  tens  and  nine  ones;  two  tens  and  three 
tens  are  five  tens;  two  ones  and  nine  ones  are  eleven  ones,  or 
one  ten  and  one  one;  five  tens  and  one  ten  are  six  tens,  and  one, 
sixty-one.  Multiplication  is  begun  also  by  a  reference  to  the 
window-panes,  which  afford,  usually,  many  combinations.  Di- 
vision is  similarly  treated,  the  question  being  such  as  the  chil- 
dren would  take  an  interest  in  solving,  and  their  coins  are  early 
explained  to  them,  and  made  the  subjects  of  their  exercises. 
Fractions  grow  naturally  from  division.  The  foregoing  instruc- 
tion is  interspersed  with  other  matters  yet  to  be  described. 

In  fact,  there  is  no  fixed  order  of  exercise,  or  school-plan,  ac- 
cording to  eraser's  method,  but  the  teacher  is  relied  upon  to 
advance  the  difierent  parts  of  the  instruction  duly,  according 
to  his  observation  of  the  progress  of  the  class. 

The  elements  of  physics,  natural  history,  technology,  and 
domestic  economy,  are  thus  introduced,  it  behig  understood 
that  the  same  mixed  method  of  question  and  answer,  and  of 
direct  and  inductive  teaching,  is  used  throughout  Men  did  not 
always  live  in  houses,  but  once  in  caves  and  huts.  The  incon- 
veniences of  such  places  from  cold,  damp,  &c.,  are  pointed 
out  The  materials  required  for  a  house,  as  stone,  mortar, 
wood,  iron,  <Slc.  Most  of  the  children  have  men  tfie  operation 
of  buOding,  and  can  tell  the  materials  required;  those  who  have 
not  observed,  will  probably  not  let  an  opportunity  pass  afiac- 
wards  of  so  doing.  Whence  the  stone  is  procured,  quarries, 
quarrymen.  The  hewing  of  stone.  Limestone  and  lime — ^the 
objects  being  presented  to  them.    The  conversion  of  the  lime- 
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increased,  and  perhaps  beyond  the  due  limit,  though  it  would 
require  longer  attention  than  I  could  give  to  this  institution  to 
affirm  positively  that  this  is  the  case.  Comparing  the  pro- 
gramme with  that  of  the  classes  of  corresponding  age  in  the 
seminary  school  of  Berlin,  a  general  similarity  appears  through- 
out, although  each  has  distinctive  features.  In  the  sixth  class, 
of  which  the  pupils  are  of  the  same  age  with  those  of  the  fourth 
in  the  seminary  school,  a  few  lessons  of  natural  history  and 
geography  ('*  knowledge  of  home")  are  given,  and  with  ad- 
vantage. The  number  of  hours  per  week  devoted  to  the  dif- 
ferent studies  is  nearly  the  same  in  both  schods. 

In  the  fifth  class,  natural  history  and  history  are  introduced 
in  the  burgher  school,  and  in  its  corresponding  classes  in  the 
seminary  school,  Latin,  French,  and  geometry.  The  number 
of  hours  of  arithmetical  instruction  is  greater  in  this  school 
than  in  the  other. 

A  similar  difference  continues  in  the  fourth  class,  as  it  is  not 
the  object  to  begin  French  until  after  those  who  leave  the 
school  at  fourteen  have  terminated  their  course.  The  elemen- 
tary exercises  of  geometry  are  begun  in  this  class  of  the  burgher 
schooL 

The  third  class  is  the  first  or  lowest  of  the  higher  burgher 
scAoolf  and  the  programme  of  this  and  of  the  second  agree  in 
the  main  with  those  of  the  seminary  school.  Greater  attention 
is  devoted  to  religious  instruction,  to  arithmetic,  and  drawing, 
and  less  to  French,  in  the  burgher  than  in  the  seminary  school. 
Th^  number  of  hours  given  to  the  first  named  branch  in  the 
burgher  school  is  double  that  in  the  other,  and  the  number  to 
the  last  only  one-half,  which  is  probably  too  small  an  allotment 
for  the  object.  Technology  and  physics  are  taken  up  in  the 
first  class  of  the  Leipsic  school,  and  Latin  is  continued  through 
all  those  of  the  Berlin  institution. 

In  regard  to  the  plan  of  treating  the  subjects  of  instruction, 
the  following  is  a  comparison  of  the  two  schools: 

1.  In  reUgious  instructionf  the  general  train  is  the  same,  be- 
ing more  detailed  in  the  burgher  school^  and  having  a  speeial 
course  of  morals  in  the  higher  classes.    In  general,  the  Ger- 
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Plan  of  inttraction  in  the  higher  and  lower  burgher  echools  of  Leipeic 
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The  increase  in  the  number  of  branches  as  the  pupils  rise  to 
the  upper  classes,  seems  to  me  judiciously  made  in  this  plan. 
At  the  same  time,  the  number  of  hours  per  week  is  gradually 

*  This  includes  the  exercises  of  reading. 

t  In  this  is  indnded  an  hour  of  preparatory  exerciser  fhr  geometry. 

I  Anthropology. 

§  Elementary  natural  history  and  natural  philosophy. 
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increasedy  and  perhaps  beyond  the  due  limit,  though  it  would 
require  longer  attention  than  I  could  give  to  this  institution  to 
affirm  positively  that  this  is  the  case.  Comparing  the  pro- 
gramme with  that  of  the  classes  of  corresponding  age  in  the 
seminary  school  of  Berlin,  a  general  similarity  appears  through- 
out, although  each  has  distinctive  features.  In  the  sixth  class, 
of  which  the  pupils  are  of  the  same  age  with  those  of  the  fourth 
in  the  seminary  school,  a  few  lessons  of  natural  history  and 
geography  ('*  knowledge  of  home")  are  given,  and  with  ad- 
vantage. The  number  of  hours  per  week  devoted  to  the  dif- 
ferent studies  is  nearly  the  same  in  both  schools. 

In  the  fifth  class,  natural  history  and  history  are  introduced 
in  the  burgher  school,  and  in  its  corresponding  classes  in  the 
seminary  school,  Latin,  French,  and  geometry.  The  number 
of  hours  of  arithmetical  instruction  is  greater  in  this  school 
than  in  the  other. 

A  similar  difierence  continues  in  the  fourth  class,  as  it  is  not 
the  object  to  begin  French  until  after  those  who  leave  the 
school  at  fourteen  have  terminated  their  course.  The  elemen- 
tary exercises  of  geometry  are  begun  in  this  class  of  the  burgher 
school 

The  third  class  is  the  first  or  lowest  of  the  higher  burgher 
school^  and  the  programme  of  this  and  of  the  second  agree  in 
the  main  with  those  of  the  seminary  school.  Greater  attention 
is  devoted  to  religious  instruction,  to  arithmetic,  and  drawing, 
and  less  to  French,  in  the  burgher  than  in  the  seminary  school. 
The  number  of  hours  given  to  the  first  named  branch  in  the 
burgher  school  is  double  that  in  the  other,  and  the  number  to 
the  last  only  one-half,  which  is  probably  too  small  an  allotment 
for  the  object.  Technology  and  physics  are  taken  up  in  the 
first  class  of  the  Leipsic  school,  and  Latin  is  continued  through 
all  those  of  the  Berlin  institution. 

In  regard  to  the  plan  of  treating  the  subjects  of  instruction, 
the  following  is  a  comparison  of  the  two  schools : 

1.  In  reUgicus  instructicfn^  the  general  train  is  the  same,  be^^ 
ing  more  detailed  in  the  burgher  school,  and  having  a  special 
course  of  morals  in  the  higher  classes.    In  general,  the  Ger- 
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the  printed  letters  is  easy.  In  all  this  instruction  the  black-board 
is  used  for  illustrating  the  lessons.  Elementary  principles  of 
grammar  are  inculcated  in  connexion  with  the  writing  and 
reading. 

In  the  next  class,  occupying  also  six  months,  the  instruction 
is  connected  with  *'  life  in  the  community."  This  includes  the 
political  organization  of  the  community,  with  the  reasons  for  it; 
the  geography  of  the  place;  the  continuation  of  the  exercises 
of  thought  and  speech;  the  commencement  of  Bible  history; 
an  extension  of  instruction  in  morals,  technology,  and  natural 
history;  of  the  elements  of  form;  of  grammar;  of  drawing  and 
writing;  sfo  at  least  they  would  be  called  in  the  other  schools. 
The  plan  of  arrangement  is  as  follows: 

Lm  IN  THE  coMUUNTTT.  Historj  of  the  formation  of  communities,  with  their 
wants  and  obligations.  Original  existence  of  man.  Union  of  sei^eral  fiunilies. 
Fatal  accidents  in  communities.  Necessity  of  mutual  aid  in  misfortune.  Neoes- 
■ity  of  a  magistracy.  Arrangements  for  safety.  Taxes.  Laws  and  punish* 
ments.  Wants  of  the  community.  Roads,  bridges,  &c.  Watchmen.  Servants. 
Councp-house.    School-house. 

S.  In  refkeence  to  man.  The  five  senses.  Their  abuse  exposes  to  punish- 
ment Information  in  regard  to  the  organs  of  sense.  Their  injury  or  deficiency. 
Their  preservation  and  exercise.  The  mind.  Perception  not  required  for 
thought,  or  for  distinguishing  the  true  firom  the  false,  the  good  from  the  eviL 
The  soul  Man  has  reason  and  wllL  Stories  of  good  actions.  The  good  is  not 
always  rewarded  in  this  world,  but  there  is  a  Grod. 

3.  Relation  of  man  to  God.  Attributes  of  the  Deity.  God  is  the  creator,  the 
topporter,  the  governor  of  the  world,  the  father  of  all  men,  the  high  and  righteous 
judge,  a  spirit  Duties  to  God.  Honour,  love  as  of  a  child,  trust,  thankfblnesfli, 
reverence.  Constant  remembrance  of  God.  Conscience.  Stories  related.  The 
^U  conscience.  Conscience  makes  a  man  anxious  and  xmeasy  when  he  does 
wrong.  The  moral  to  be  inculcated  is,  that  man  has  witliin  him  a  monitor  which 
warns  him  against  doing  evil.  Story  of  a  pleasant  evening.  There  is  also  ap- 
proval within  one*s  self  of  good  deeds.  Necessity  of  a  revelation  to  man.  Sto- 
ries firom  the  Scriptures  related.  The  creation.  Cain  and  Abel.  The  deluge. 
Those  saved.  The  prophets.  Expectation  and  coming  of  the  Messiah.  The 
three  wise  men.  The  child  Jesus,  John,  Jesus  the  teacher,  saviour,  and 
fbonder  of  the  kingdom  of  godliness. 

4  Relation  of  man  to  natueb.  The  native  place  and  its  environs.  The  viU 
lage  as  the  dwelling  of  the  community.  The  cardinal  points.  Position  of  the 
bmldings.  Streets.  Roads.  Springs.  Stories  of  the  village.  Review  of  the 
position  of  the  village.  Natural  history.  Beauties  of  nature.  First  walk  in 
the  garden.    Frqit  trees,  sbnibs,  berbs,  flowers.    The  fields,  hills,  valleys,  woods, 
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increased,  and  perhaps  beyond  the  due  limit,  though  it  would 
require  longer  attention  than  I  could  give  to  this  institution  to 
affirm  positively  that  this  is  the  case.  Comparing  the  pro- 
gramme with  that  of  the  classes  of  corresponding  age  in  the 
seminary  school  of  Berlin,  a  general  similarity  appears  through- 
out, although  each  has  distinctive  features.  In  the  sixth  class, 
of  which  the  pupils  are  of  the  same  age  with  those  of  the  fourth 
in  the  seminary  school,  a  few  lessons  of  natural  history  and 
geography  (*' knowledge  of  home")  are  given,  and  with  ad- 
vantage. The  number  of  hours  per  week  devoted  to  the  dif- 
ferent studies  is  nearly  the  same  in  both  schools. 

In  the  fifth  class,  natural  history  and  history  are  introduced 
in  the  burgher  school,  and  in  its  corresponding  classes  in  the 
seminary  school,  Latin,  French,  and  geometry.  The  number 
of  hours  of  arithmetical  instruction  is  greater  in  this  school 
than  in  the  other. 

A  similar  difference  continues  in  the  fourth  class,  as  it  is  not 
the  object  to  begin  French  until  after  those  who  leave  the 
school  at  fourteen  have  terminated  their  course.  The  elemen- 
tary exercises  of  geometry  are  begun  in  this  class  of  the  burgher 
school 

The  third  class  is  the  first  or  lowest  of  the  higher  burgher 
schoolf  and  the  programme  of  this  and  of  the  second  agree  in 
the  main  with  those  of  the  seminary  school.  Greater  attention 
is  devoted  to  religious  instruction,  to  arithmetic,  and  drawing, 
and  less  to  French,  in  the  burgher  than  in  the  seminary  schooL 
ThQ  number  of  hours  given  to  the  first  named  branch  in  the 
burgher  school  is  double  that  in  the  other,  and  the  number  to 
the  last  only  one-half,  which  is  probably  too  small  an  allotment 
for  the  object.  Technology  and  physics  are  taken  up  in  the 
first  class  of  the  Leipsic  school,  and  Latin  is  continued  through 
all  those  of  the  Berlin  institution. 

In  r^ard  to  the  plan  of  treating  the  subjects  of  instruction, 
the  following  is  a  comparison  of  the  two  schools : 

1.  In  religious  instructiotif  the  general  train  is  the  same,  be- 
ing more  detailed  in  the  burgher  school,  and  having  a  speeial 
course  of  morals  in  the  higher  classes.    In  general,  the  Ger- 
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•tancef  do  not  afibrd,  I  am  satisfied,  a  just  method  of  amn^ig 
the  detaib  of  instroctioDy  though  a  knowledge  of  them  sfaoold 
doubtless  fonn  a  part  of  edocation.  The  reasons  why  the  ar* 
raogement  of  Graser  produces  satisfactory  lesuhs  in  the  lower 
classes  are,  first,  that  elementary  instruction  does  not  leqoire  a 
systematic  division  of  its  subjects,  in  order  to  apply  them  to  cid- 
tivatiog  the  intellect  or  morals,  or  for  communicating  know- 
ledge: and  second,  that  the  subjects  are  within  the  pale  o( 
the  child's  experience,  and  refer  to  his  erery-day  wants  and 
perceptions.  Just  the  reverse,  however,  is  the  case  in  the 
higher  divinons,  and  hence  a  difierent  method  beeomes  ahso* 
lot^  necessary.*  Still  the  leading  idea  of  the  system,  thai 
to  develope  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical  faculties  of  roan 
is  not  sufficient,  but  that  he  must  be  educated  in  reference  to 
the  life  in  which  he  is  to  take  a  part,  strikes  with  the  fctoe  of 
truth,  independently  of  the  detaib  which  may  be  devised  to 
cany  it  into  effect 

Tfie  institutions  which  Dr.  Graser  considerB  necessary  to 
pve  the  entire  public  instructioD  of  a  nation  are: 

1.  The  elemeDtaiy  tehooL  1.  The  danentaijr  ■eiioQL 

8L  The  reel  ecfaool,  (^Beel  Gynuia.  S.  Tlie  gymnmhim, 

eiam.*0 
S.  Hie  ml  inetitate,  (»Reel  Uai-  9.  Hm  iwenitf. 

The  character  of  the  instrucdon  appropriate  to  these  estab- 
Kshments  may,  according  to  his  views,  be  thus  expressed.  In 
Ae  elementary  school,  it  should  be  popular  and  inductive;  in 
the  real  school,  practical  and  scientific;  and  in  the  university, 
scientific  and  practical,  or  applying  science  to  practice. 

*  Thk  Tiew  ie  eleo  taken  by  Dr.  Krflger,  whoee  eiperienoe  end  skill  ea  e 
teecfaer  I  have  already  lo  often  referred  to.  See  hie  Journey  throagh  Oiiiineny. 
(Beias  dnieb  DeotacUand,  dtc^  p^  132, 133.) 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

SCHOOLS  OF  AGRICULTiniE  AND  INDUSTRY. 

Bb8ide8  the  schools  for  general  instruction,  which  have  b^n 
noticed  in  the  foregoing  chapters,  others  have  been  devised, 
mtended  to  give  special  education  for  a  future  calling  while 
pursuing  the  branches  of  common  school  instruction.  The 
devotion  of  a  part  of  the  time  to  manual  labour,  as  in  the 
schools  of  Dresden  and  Leipsic,  &&,  already  spoken  of,  is  inci- 
dental, and  not  a  chief  feature  in  the  plan,  and  the  occupations 
learned  in  the  boys*  schools  are  not  such  as  are  likely  to  be 
followed  in  after  life.  In  the  schools  now  under  consideration,  on 
the  contrary,  the  manual  labour,  or  practical  exercises,  are  lead- 
ing features  in  the  system,  and  are  intended  to  train  the  pupil 
for  hiB  future  vocation.  These  establishments  require  very  pecu- 
liar circumstances  to  render  them  useful;  the  future  occupation 
of  the  pupil  must  be  distinctly  pointed  out  at  an  early  age, 
or  it  must  be  desirable  to  give  him  a  particular  bias  by  educa- 
tion. Thus,  in  the  rural  cantons  of  Switzerland,  there  can  be 
tto  doubt  that  boys  without  fortune  are  to  be  agricultural 
tabotirers,  of  a  grade  depending  upon  their  success  in  life,  and 
it  is  highly  important  to  the  country  that  as  many  as  possible 
sfaould  be  trained  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  their  calling. 
Hence  the  establishment  of  *^  rural  schools'*  in  these  cantons, 
and  the  encouragement  held  out  to  their  multiplication  by  pa* 
triotic  citizens.  Again,  it  is  important  in  a  conununity  like  that  of 
Lyons,  where  the  manufacture  of  silk  empbys  so  large  a  num- 
ber of  the  population,  that  the  workman  should  be  acquainted 
with  the  theory  of  his  art,  and  should,  if  he  have  talent,  also 
have  the  acquirement  necessary  to  improve  iu  Hence  the 
wppfopriAiaon  of  the  Lamartiniire  funds  to  give  a  suitable 
ttaiBing  to  those  whom  it  is  supposed  may  become  workmen 
in  the  eztenaive  manuA^tories  of  the  city.    The  creation  of 
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such  schools,  where  the  conditions  necessary  to  render  them 
successful  cannot  be  fulfilled,  must  be  followed  by  failure.  They 
belong  essentially  to  particular  localities  and  social  circum- 
stances, and  their  extension,  without  reference  to  a  due  conside- 
ration of  these,  has  tended,  in  some  cases,  to  destroy  the  favour- 
able opinion  formed  from  the  operation  of  similar  establishments 
in  their  legitimate  sphere.  The  present  condition  of  the  rural 
schools  of  Switzerland,  as  exemplified  by  those  which  I  visited, 
a  comparison  of  the  organization  now  existing  with  that  at  the 
outset,  an  inquiry  into  how  far  the  results  expected  from  them 
have  been  realised,  and  among  these  results,  how  far  the  schools 
may  be  considered  as  self-supporting,  afford  general  matter  of 
interest,  and  will  appear  in  the  descriptions  of  the  schools  at 
Hofwyl  and  Carra.  An  example  of  a  school  adapted  to  the 
rural  population  of  England  will  follow  the  notice  of  the  Swiss 
schools,  affording  an  instance  of  the  adoption  of  a  principle, 
and  its  ingenious  modification,  to  suit  the  new  circumstances 
under  which  it  is  applied. 

On  account  of  the  late  age  at  which  the  pupils  enter,  and  the 
grade  of  agricultural  life  for  which  they  are  prepared,  I  have 
hesitated  as  to  a  notice  of  the  agricultural  school  at  Temple- 
moyle,  near  Londonderry,  in  this  chapter;  but  considering  that 
the  intellectual  instruction  is  quite  elementary,  I  have  concluded 
to  insert  it  It  will  be  remarked,  in  relation  to  all  the  agricultural 
schools,  that  the  age  to  which  pupils  are  retained  passes  far  the 
limits  of  the  primary  period  of  education. 

An  admirable  plan  for  adapting  the  ordinary  day  school  of 
the  National  Board  of  Education  for  Ireland  to  the  wants  of 
an  agricultural  community,  has  been  put  in  practice  by 
Captain  Kennedy,  at  the  estate  of  Lough  Ash,  in  the  county 
of  Londonderry.  The  children  are  taught  the  theory  and 
practice  of  gardening,  of  farming  in  a  small  way,  and  of  the 
care  of  cattle,  dLC,  by  the  master,  working  a  certain  number  of 
hours  every  day,  when  the  season  permits,  in  the  small  garden 
and  farm  attached  to  the  school.  When  these  arrangements 
have  been  matured,  and  have  been  in  steady  operation  for  a 
considerable  timCi  the  results  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  prove  of 
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great  value  to  the  portion  of  the  country  where  they  will  be 
displayed,  extending  beyond  this  one  estate  by  the  imitation  of 
the  system  in  others. 

Besides,  the  general  interest  which  may  attach  to  these 
schools,  the  variety  of  arrangement,  and  the  methods  of  in- 
struction in  special  branches,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  service  for 
the  more  direct  objects  of  my  Report  The  Lamartini^re 
school  is  entitled,  I  believe,  to  the  credit  of  carrying  into  full 
execution  the  method  of  teaching  the  elements  of  chemistry 
and  mechanics,  by  combining  manipulation  with  the  study  of 
the  theory. 

RURAL  SCHOOLS  OF  SWITZERLAND. 

These  are,  in  general,  schools  in  which  manual  labour  occu- 
pies  the  chief  part  of  the  pupiPs  time,  moral  and  intellectual 
training  being  mingled  with  it,  and  occupying  the  intervals  of 
rest  The  master  of  the  school  is  the  farmer,  and  the  pupils  are 
his  family.  Labour  and  instruction  are  carried  on  together,  and 
the  discipline  is  paternal.  The  arrangement  implies  that  the  pu« 
pils  reside  in  the  schools,  which  are  in  fact  charitable  establish- 
ments, since  the  pupils  do  not  remain  long  enough,  after  their 
labour  becomes  profitable,  to  repay  the  expenses  of  their  edu- 
cation and  maintenance.  The  present  organization  of  these 
schools  is  due  to  Mr.  de  Fellenberg,  who  first  established  a  model 
school  of  the  kind  at  Hofwyl,  in  1806,  and  no  less  than  twelve 
for  boys  and  girls  have  been  since  established  in  the  difierent 
cantons.  At  the  meeting  of  the  society  for  public  utility  at 
Geneva,  in  August  of  1837,  a  report  was  made,  highly  com- 
mendatory of  these  establishments,  and  proposing,  as  a  means  of 
promoting  their  extension,  a  central  seminary  for  the  education 
of  teachers  for  them;  the  importance  of  this  suggestion  wiH 
appear  when  it  is  seen  how  entirely  the  character  of  these  estab- 
lishments depends  upon  the  qualities  of  the  teachers,  and  how 
difficult  it  is  to  find  suitable  ones.  The  two  for  boys  which  I 
visited  were  Carra,  near  Geneva,  and  Hofwyl,  near  Berne. 

30 
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AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL  AT  HOFWYL. 

The  establishments  for  education  at  Hofwyl  have  attracted 
more  attention  probably  than  any  other  educational  institutions 
in  the  world,  and  have  become  well  known  from  the  various 
reports  made  in  relation  to  them.*  At  the  time  of  my  visit, 
in  1837,  they  consisted  of  a  school  chiefly  for  poor  children, 
and  called  the  Agricultural  or  Rural  School,  of  a  middle  or 
real  school  for  the  education  of  youth  not  intended  for  the 
learned  professions,  of  a  boarding-school  for  the  preparatory 
education  for  professional  life,  and  of  an  agricultural  institute, 
to  the  lectures  of  which  pupils  in  the  other  departments  only 
were  admitted.  All  these  establishments,  requirmg  such  diflerent 
mental  resources  for  their  organization  and  management,  were 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  de  Fellenberg,  their  founder, 
and  by  whom  the  whole  institution  has  been  reared,  without 
public  aid.t  At  the  time  of  my  visit  to  Hofwyl,  the  middle 
school  had  assumed  an  important  position,  and  was  the  most 
flourishing,  probably,  of  the  diflerent  establishments.  As,  how- 
ever, the  regulations  did  not  permit  as  close  an  examination  of 
this  and  of  the  boarding  institute,  within  the  time  which  I  was 
able  to  devote  to  them,  as  of  some  other  similar  schools  which 
I  visited,  I  propose  to  confine  the  present  notice  to  the  agricul- 
tural schooL:[  Not  to  lose,  however,  the  advantage  of  the  prin- 
ciples developed  in  these  establishments,  I  shall  place  in  the 

*  The  most  particular  acoonnt,  and  that  in  which  the  apirit  of  the  institationa  ia 
eonaidered  by  their  founder  to  haTO  been  beat  exhibited,  ia  given  by  our  country- 
man, Mr.  W.  C.  Woodbridge,  in  the  Annala  of  Education,  publiahed  at  Boaton. 
Mr.  Woodbridge  reaided  at  Hofwyl,  and  made  himaelf  thoroughly  maater  of  the 
minutie  of  the  eatabliahmenta. 

t  Mr.  de  Fellenberg  ia  one  of  thoae  rare  inatancea  in  which,  from  motivea  of 
patriotiam  and  benevolenee,  men  occupying  high  atationa  by  wealth  and  aocial 
poaition,  de?ote  their  meana,  their  time,  and  talenta,  to  the  promotion  of  educa- 
tion. I  am  not  aware  of  any  caae  in  which  equal  aacrificea  haye  been  made  aa 
in  that  of  Mr.  de  Fellenberg. 

t  In  regard  to  thia,  Mr.  de  Fellenberg  waa  good  enough  to  put  ma  in  commit- 
nication  with  an  intelligent  pupil  (John  Cavin),  who  had  been  ten  montha  in  the 
achod,  and  who  waa  then  in  the  middle  achool,  preparing  aa  an  inatructor,  under 
the  patronage  of  an  Iriah  noblenum.  Lord  Wallaoourt. 
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Appendix,  No.  XI.,  some  deductions  of  Mr.  de  Fellenberg  from 
the  experience  of  Hofwyl. 

The  pupils  of  the  agricultural  school  are  admitted  at  an  early 
age,  there  being,  however,  no  fixed  limits,  and  are  expected  to 
remain  until  twenty-one,  if  supported  gratuitously.  By  so  doing, 
they  would  be  enabled,  by  their  manual  labour,  to  repay  the 
expense  of  their  maintenance  and  education,  so  as  to  leave  the 
institution  without  pecuniary  obligation.  They  would,  besides, 
be  detained  beyond  what  may  be  considered  the  most  critical 
age.  In  practice,  however,  it  is  found  difficult  to  induce  this 
lengthened  stay,  the  actual  expediency  of  which  must  depend  so 
much  upon  individual  circumstances.  In  addition  to  the  gra- 
tuitous pupils,  others  are  taken,  who  pay,  in  part  or  entirely,  for 
their  education.  Twenty  is  the  usual  number  of  gratuitous 
pupils,  and  at  the  time  of  my  visit  there  were  ten  pay  pupils 
besides;  this  number  is  essentially  restricted  by  the  plan  of  the 
school 

Formerly,  the  pupils  were  under  the  charge  of  a  single 
teacher,  for  manual  labour,  instruction,  and  discipline.  The 
teacher  lived  with  them,  and  was  expected  to  be  their  constant 
companion,  adviser,  and  friend,  as  well  as  instructor.  The 
first  teacher  of  the  agricultural  school,  Wehrli,  was  specially 
trained  for  the  purpose  by  Mr.  de  Fellenberg,  and  executed  the 
plan  of  the  school  in  a  way  to  produce  commendation  from  all 
quarters.*  It  is  easily  seen  that  such  a  place  would  be  most 
difficult  to  supply,  and  yet,  that  to  preserve  the  original  princi- 
ple of  organization  requires  absolutely  that  it  should  be  sup- 
plied. 

At  present  the  arrangement  is  essentially  different  The  pupils 
work  and  live  with  the  teacher,  but  receive  instruction  in  the 
middle  school.  In  summer,  the  time  occupied  in  labour  is  from 
eight  to  twelve*  hours  per  day,  and  in  instruction  from  two  to 
four  hours.  In  winter,  the  amount  of  labour  is  less,  and  of  study 
more.    At  particular  seasons  in  the  summer,  as  during  the  time 

•  Mr.  Wehrli  !■  now  at  the  head  of  the  normal  »choo1  at  Krcutlingen,  in  his 
natiT0  canton  of  Thargovia. 
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of  harvest  and  hay-making,  the  instruction  is  omitted  altogether. 
In  the  winter,  gymnastic  exercises,  in  a  degree,  replace  agri- 
cultural labour.  Thus  the  character  of  the  instruction  is  entirely 
changed  from  what  the  former  records  of  the  school  represent 
it  to  have  been.  It  was  intermingled  with  work,  and  much  of 
it  incidental,  the  peculiar  talent  of  Wehrli  appearing  to  have 
displayed  itself  in  improving  every  opportunity  for  communi* 
eating  instruction  of  this  sort  At  present  the  intellectual  and 
moral  instruction,  and  the  field-work,  both  assume  a  more 
formal  character.  The  former  plan  appears  to  have  been  pe- 
culiarly well  adapted  to  the  Swiss  character,  and  certainly 
produced  happy  results  upon  the  youth  educated  under  it,  and, 
if  I  understood  Mr.  de  Fellenberg  aright,  he  is  anxious  to  re- 
turn to  it  when  a  suitable  teacher  shall  have  been  obtained.  In 
addition  to  ordinary  farming,  and  labour,  and  gardening,  the 
pupils  are  employed  in  an  extensive  dairy  and  a  shop  for  making 
agricultural  machines.  They  have,  besides,  in  the  agricultural 
institute,  means  of  acquiring  the  theory  as  well  as  the  practice  of 
farming.  The  farming  operations  in  which  they  assist  are  car- 
ried on  to  great  advantage  upon  the  extensive  domain  of  HofwyL 
They  rise  at  five  in  summer,  attend  to  the  police  of  their 
dwelling-house,  and  unite  in  the  prayers  and  lessons  of  the 
middle  school;  breakfast  at  half  past  six;  are  engaged  in  labour 
or  instruction,  with  an  intermission  of  an  hour  at  noon  for  din- 
ner, until  six  o'clock;  sup,  and  are  engaged  in  their  lessons  until 
eight;  have  prayers  and  retire  to  bed  at  nine.  Their  meab 
are  served  firom  the  same  kitchen,  and  are  of  the  same  quality 
with  those  of  the  hands  upon  the  farm.  On  Sunday  they  rise 
at  six  in  summer,  breakfast  at  seven,  attend  prayers,  study,  and 
join  the  classes  of  vocal  music  with  the  pupils  of  the  middle 
school  until  eleven,  meet  the  other  classes  at  chapel,  where  they 
have  a  sermon  from  a  Protestant  and  Catholic  clergyman,  alter- 
nately; dine  at  twelve;  have  study  and  recreation  until  five, 
when  they  sup;  are  free  until  seven;  have  prayers  and  retuie  at 
eight 

The  instruction  received  is  in  reading  the  Gorman  language 
and  exercises  of  induction,  four  hours  per  week;  arithmetic. 
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three  hours;  elementary  geometry,  or  knowledge  of  forms,  two 
hours;  geography  and  the  history  of  Switzerland,  three  hours; 
natural  history  and  philosophy,  two  hours;  religion  and  morals, 
two  hours;  writing,  drawing,  and  vocal  music,  three  hours. 

Three  hours  per  week  are  devoted  to  military  drill,  in  which 
the  pupils  of  the  several  schools  are  united.  An  admirable  ar- 
rangement is  made  for  bathing,  by  enclosing  a  copious  spring, 
so  as  to  form  a  reservoir  with  an  overflow,  by  which  the  water 
is  constantly  changed.  The  depth  is  regulated  so  as  to  be 
adapted  to  the  use  both  of  those  who  can  and  others  who  can« 
not  swim.  A  bathing-house,  steps  to  enter  the  water,  and  ap- 
paratus of  various  kinds,  for  instruction  in  swimming,  complete 
the  arrangements.* 

The  discipline  of  this  school  is  of  a  mild  character;  the 
elder  pupils  have  much  influence  over  the  younger;  and  where 
the  teacher  is  constantly  with  them,  as  in  the  former  organiza- 
tion, his  control  is  a  substitute  for  regulations.  In  the  begin- 
ning, the  number  of  pupils  admitted  was  so  small  that  no  one 
could  escape  the  teacher's  observation  and  kindly  admonition; 
and  when  the  numbers  were  increased,  this  spirit  was  propagated 
from  the  older  pupils  to  the  new  comers. 

In  connexion  with  this  rural  school  should  be  mentioned  the 
establishment  known  as  the  Colony  of  Meykirk,  placed  several 
miles  from  Hofwyl,  upon  an  uncultivated  spot  The  objects  of 
this  establishment  were  to  demonstrate  the  possibility  of  render- 
ing rural  schools  self-supporting,  and  that  they  might  even  be 
used  as  the  means  of  improving  the  agricultural  condition  of  the 
country.  A  spot  of  fifteen  acres  was  selected,  and  a  log  house 
built  upon  it  The  colony  was  opened  with  six  pupils  m  1827, 
and  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  pupil  of  Wehrli's.  The  number 
was  gradually  increased.  The  instruction  was  made  entirely 
incidental,  agricultural  labour  being  the  first  necessity  for  the 

*  The  mode  of  teaching  to  ewim  b  by  a  belt,  which  pasiee  round  the  bodj, 
and  b  attached  to  a  rope  passing  through  a  ring  at  the  end  of  a  bar  of  wood 
from  which  it  hangs,  and  which  acts  as  an  elastic  support.  The  length  of  the 
rope  can  be  increased  or  diminished  at  pleasure,  so  as  to  afford  a  greater  or  less 
support  The  more  usual  instruction,  however,  is  given  by  the  elder  pupils  sup. 
porting  the  younger  on  their  hands. 
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colonists.  Their  mode  of  life  was  of  the  most  frugal  character, 
to  an  extent  unpractised  in  our  country;  in  the  earlier  periods 
they  were  supplied  from  Hofwyl,  but  were  made  to  depend 
upon  that  source  as  little  as  possible.  The  school  was  discon- 
tinued a  few  years  since,  and  all  the  accounts  relating  to  it 
closed,  when  it  appeared  that  during  its  brief  existence  the  esti- 
mated improvements  of  the  soil  had  been  nearly  adequate  to  de> 
fray  the  expenses  of  the  school,  over  and  above  its  receipts. 
This  result,  however,  depended  upon  the  peculiar  location  of  the 
colony,  since  it  is  by  no  means  common  to  such  schools,  even 
in  Switzerland. 

RURAL  SCHOOL  AT  CARRA,  NEAR  GENEVA. 

This  rural  school  was  founded  in  1820,  by  Mr.  Pictet,  and 
is  stiU  carried  on  upon  part  of  the  estate  of  his  nephew,  the  syn- 
dic Yemet-Pictet  There  is  a  similar  establishment  for  girls  in 
the  vicinity,  and  under  the  charge  of  charitable  ladies.  The 
school  at  Carra  belongs  to  subscribers,  and  is  managed  by  a 
conmiittee,  of  which  Mr.  Yemet-Pictet  is  president  The  farm 
attached  to  it  is  forty  acres  in  extent,  and  is  worked,  as  far  as 
practicable,  by  the  pupils  themselves.'  Of  course,  in  the  heavier 
parts,  of  farming  they  require  assistance.  The  master  of  the 
school  is  the  head  farmer,  as  well  as  schoolmaster  and  father 
of  the  family.  Agricultural  labour  is  the  business  of  the  pupil, 
and  instruction  fills  up  the  intervals.  The  pupils  enter  at  about 
eight  years  of  age,  and  remain  until  from  eighteen  fo  twenty. 
During  the  latter  years  of  their  stay,  their  work  begins  to  be 
profitable  to  the  establishment,  and  they  are  even  sent  to  work 
in  the  neighbourhood,  or,  as  is  found  more  advisable,  the  school 
does  the  work  of  a  neighbouring  farm  on  shares.  On  the 
average,  however,  the  manual  labour  produces  but  about  one* 
third  of  the  expense  of  the  pupiL 

The  style  of  living  is  so  plain,  that  the  whole  cost  of  the  pupil 
amounts  to  but  little  more  than  ten  cents  per  day.  The  society 
supports  twenty-five  boys  of  difierent  ages,  who  live  with  the 
master  and  his  family.  During  the  winter,  basket-making  and 
other  handicrafl  labour  is  added  to  their  employments,  and  the 
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older  pupils  go  to  market  with  the  produce  of  the  farm.  They 
receive  an  elementary  education,  consisting  of  religious  instruc- 
tion, reading,  writing,  accounts,  mental  arithmetic,  geography, 
and  Swiss  history.  The  master  was  educated  under  the  cele« 
brated  WehrlL  It  is  plain  that,  as  the  master  is  at  once  the 
head  of  the  family  and  instructor,  the  character  of  the  moral, 
intellectual,  and  physical  culture  of  the  pupils  depends  entirely 
upon  him;  when  it  is  further  considered  that  a  great  part  of  the 
instruction  is  incidental,  so  that  no  precise  rule  can  be  laid 
down,  even  as  to  the  time  when  it  is  to  be  given,  it  is  quite  as 
obvious  that  the  whole  results  of  education  depend  upon  his 
tact,  temper,  judgment,  and  other  personal  qualities,  and  upon 
his  preparation  for  this  difficult  task.  Since  the  foundation  of 
the  school,  about  sixty-seven  pupils  have  been  attached  to  it ; 
of  these,  twenty-four  have  passed  through  with  approbatioui 
twenty-seven  were  in  the  school  in  1837,  and  sixteen  have  been 
withdrawn.  Of  twenty  pupils  for  whom  places  were  found  by 
the  directors,  after  six  years  residence  in  the  institution,  twelve 
were  apprenticed  as  farm-servants  or  gardeners,  three  as  school- 
masters, two  as  house-servants,  and  three,  who  had  not  ade- 
quate strength  for  country  work,  to  tradesmen.  The  commit- 
tee complain  of  the  difficulty  of  keeping  young  men,  even  thus 
brought  up,  in  the  country,  contrary  to  the  general  tendency 
towards  the  towns. 

AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL  OF  TEMPLEMOYLE,  NEAR  LONDON- 

DERRY. 

The  Agricultural  School  of  Templemoyle  was  established  by 
the  Northwest  of  Ireland  Agricultural  Society,  in  1827.*    It  is 

*  I  am  indebted  for  a  raoit  fiivoarable  iatroduction  to  this  Bchool  to  Sir  R. 
FergOMO,  of  Derry,  one  of  its  most  active  managers,  and  had  the  good  fbrtone 
to  meet  there  Captain  Kennedy,  of  Longh  Ash,  the  manager  of  a  Uu-ge  estate,  in 
a  wild  district,  where  he  is  porsning  plans  for  the  eleTation  of  the  peasantry, 
which  must  prodace  the  happiest  results.  The  improvement  of  his  tenants  is  in 
an  increasing  ratio  with  the  time  of  their  residence  on  his  estate.  His  school, 
nving'fhnd,  and  bazaar,  where  articles  of  nse  are  sold  at  cost;  his  arrangements 
for  leases,  loans,  agricultural  instruction,  and  moral  and  religious  culture,  are  all 
admirably  conceived,  and  executed  with  a  zeal  beyond  my  praise.    I  do  not 
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situated  in  a  healthful  and  picturesque  part  of  the  county  of 
Londonderry,  about  six  miles  from  the  city.  At  the  same 
time  ^ith  this  school,  the  subscribers  established  one  for  the 
education  of  mercantile  and  professional  men,  not  far  from 
Templemoyle,  expecting  that  the  latter  would  prove  profitable 
in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  and  thus  yield  assistance  for  the 
support  of  the  former.*  The  idea  was,  however,  not  realized, 
and  after  a  considerable  expense  in  its  establishment,  the  higher 
school  was  abandoned,  and  all  the  efforts  of  the  subscribers 
concentrated  upon  the  agricultural  school.  The  plan  of  Mr. 
de  Fellenberg's  establishment  was  thus  taken  as  a  model,  but, 
under  the  different  circumstances  of  the  case,  proved  a  decided 
failure. 

The  agricultural  school  is  designed  for  the  education  of  the 
sons  of  farmers,  or  of  young  men  intended  for  farming  occupa- 
tions, either  on  their  own  account,  or  in  the  employ  of  others. 
It  aims  at  giving  them  a  plain  English  education,  and  a  know- 
ledge of  the  principles  and  practice  of  agriculture. 

Pupils  are  admitted  at  or  after  fifteen,  and  should  remain  in 
the  school  during  a  period  dependent  upon  the  age  of  admis- 
non,  but  as  they  are  pay  scholars,  they  may  be  removed  at 
any  time  by  their  parents.  The  sum  paid  for  education  and 
maintenancef  is  not  adequate  for  their  support,  and  yet  is  so 
high  as  to  limit  essentially  the  number  of  pupils  which  the  in- 
stitution actually  receives.  In  the  spring  of  1836  there  were 
thirty-three  in  the  school,  but  in  the  autumn,  this  number  was 
increased  to  sixty-six,  by  the  pupils  sent  by  the  commissioners 
of  woods  and  forests  and  by  societies.  The  buildings  can,  how- 
ever, furnish  accommodation  for  upwards  of  one  hundred.  The 
school  has  educated^  since  its  establishment,  one  hundred  and 

know  that  I  have  been  ever  mote  imprened  with  a  eenae  of  philanthro|iic  exer- 
tioo,  than  by  a  fisit  to  Loagh  Ash. 

*  To  eatabliah  the  schoola,  one  hundred  and  sixteen  ahares  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  doUais  each  were  subscribed  by  diffijrent  companies  and  indi- 
Tidoals,  and  aiz  thousand  doUars  were  snbsequentiy  subscribed  for  the  erection 
of  the  buildings  at  TempilemoylB.  Various  other  donations  and  annual  subscrip- 
tions have  been  made, 
t  About  fifty  doHars  per  annum,  ($48.66.) 
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•eventy-eight  youths,  from  different  parts  of  Ireland  and  from 
Scotland. 

The  direction  is  vested  in  a  committee  of  the  subscribers. 
The  immediate  control  is  divided  between  the  agricultural 
master,  or  farmer,  who  regulates  the  agricultural  labours, 
the  school-master,  who  divides  the  time  of  the  pupils  with  the 
farmer,  and  the  matron,  who  has  charge  of  the  domestic  eco- 
nomy  of  the  establishment,  under  the  direction  of  the  farmer  and 
instructor.  A  working-gardener  has  lately  been  added,  and  a 
piece  of  ground  laid  off  to  be  cultivated  by  tlie  pupils  under  his 
direction. 

At  half  past  five  the  pupils  rise,  arrange  their  rooms,  say 
their  prayers,  and,  in  two  divisions,  which  alternate  on  difierent 
days,  are  engaged  until  eight  in  study,  or  in  work;  half  the  pu- 
pils are  with  the  farmer,  and  half  under  the  school-master, 
except  on  extraordinary  occasions,  when  the  services  of  all  are 
required  for  the  farm,  or  the  season  releases  them  from  their 
agricultural  duties.  At  eight  they  breakfast,  and  are  free  until 
nine;  work  and  attend  school,  in  alternate  divisions,  from  nine 
until  one.  Dine  at  one,  and  have  recreation  until  two.  From 
two  to  six,  are  at  work  and  in  school  altemateiy.  From  six  to 
seven,  sup  and  have  recreation.  From  seven  to  nine,  prepare 
the  lessons  for  the  next  day,  have  prayers,  and  retire  at  nine. 
On  Sundays  they  attend  their  req)ective  places  of  worship,  and 
occupy  a  part  of  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  religious  reading. 

The  intellectual  instruction  consists  in  spelling,  reading,  gram- 
mar, geography,  arithmetic,  writing,  and  book-keeping,  with 
some  elementary  and  practical  geometry,  and  trigonometry. 
The  farmer  gives  lectures  also  in  the  evening,  upon  the  theory 
of  agriculture.  It  is  intended  to  introduce  lectures  on  botany 
and  agricultural  chetnistry. 

The  practice  includes  all  the  operations  of  farming,  under  the 
difierent  approved  systems,  the  rearing  of  cattle,  the  manage- 
ment of  a  dairy,  and,  in  general,  the  incidental  as  well  as  the 
direct  occupations  of  the  farmer  or  agricultural  labourer.  The 
head  farmer,  or  agricultural  master,  is  expected  to  explain  the 
principles  of  the  work  in  which  the  pupils  are  engaged,  and  to 
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take  opportunities  for  incidental  instruction.  The  cfieratkMii 
which  he  IS  sf^eciaiiy  called  upon,  in  the  regdaticMis  of  the  ODm- 
rfjittee,  to  tea/rh^  are,  ploogbing  and  the  setting  of  the  ploogli, 
the  ose  of  farming  instruments  in  general,  the  qaalities  €f  stock 
ari^I  modes  of  recognising  them,  the  treatment  and  man^e> 
mcnt  of  dairy  and  farming  stock,  the  making  and  rqiairing  of 
fcncc<i,  tfie  rotation  of  crops  and  those  best  adapted  to  diflfereni 
varieties  of  soik,  the  modes  of  draining,  reclaimii^,  and  inft- 
proving  lands,  and  the  most  recent  inventions  and  improve* 
rnents  in  agricultural  implements.  The  farmer  takes  those  who 
are  sufliciently  advanced  in  knowledge  and  age  to  be  beo^ted 
thereby,  to  the  fairs,  to  assist  in  the  sale  of  the  products  of  the 
farm  and  stock. 

The  pupils  are  divided,  for  work,  into  sections,  eadi  of  whkdt 
has  its  monitor,  or  chief,  and  consists  of  eight  or  ten  boys. 
The  head  monitor,  or  superintendent,  has  the  control  of  them, 
in  the  absence  of  the  master,  and  arranges  with  him  the  distri- 
bution of  their  time,  takes  an  account  of  the  stock,  and  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  laboin-,  and  advises  with  the  master  in  regard  to 
the  farm,  in  such  a  way  as  to  prepare  himself  for  actual  soper- 
intendence.  This  place  is  occupied  by  the  elder  papBs  in  lots- 
tion. 

The  farm  consists  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  acres,*  of 
which  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  are  arable  land.  It  is  worked 
so  as  to  present  examples  of  the  most  approved  rotation  of 
crops,  the  fields  embraced  in  the  same  series  of  shifts  lying  ad- 
jacent to  one  another.  The  whole  is  drained  by  tmder-groond 
drains,  according  to  the  Scottish  system,  and  is  well  enclosed 
with  difierent  fences  as  specimens,  and  trials  of  the  various 
kinds.  The  house  is  substantially  built,  and  contains  a  school- 
room, refectory,  dormitories,  sitting-room,  and  apartments  for 
the  masters,  all  arranged  in  the  plainest  manner,  with  the  out- 
houses proper  for  a  farm.    The  garden  is  laid  out  for  v^eta- 

*  A  plot  of  the  ^oimd,  u  mirveyed  by  die  papOs,  and  drawn  by  one  of  tiw 
nnmber,  W8«  preMDied  to  me,  ■bowing  the  details  of  the  arrangeoMBf;  and  the 
chuMificatJon  of  its  parts.  The  consUttetionofthlf  drawing  waeooe  of  the  pcic- 
tical  exercifea  of  the  cIom. 
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tMeSf  fruits,  and  flowers,  and  portions  have  been  sown  with 
the  various  grasses,  to  exemplify  their  growth  and  uses. 

The  discipline  of  the  school  is  believed  to  be  good,  and  to  be 
administered  with  little  difficulty.  It  depends  mainly  upon  the 
administration  of  a  code  of  rules  by  the  two  masters  and  ma- 
tron, and  is,  therefore,  essentially  different  in  spirit  from  that 
of  the  Swiss  rural  schools.  The  scale  of  the  institution  is  also, 
in  all  respects,  larger,  and  the  character  of  the  education  ap- 
proaches much  nearer  to  that  appropriate  for  a  school  for  spe- 
cial instruction,  as  does  also  the  age  of  the  pupils  at  admission. 
These  circumstances  should,  of  course,  modify  materially  the 
system,  even  if  the  character  of  the  pupils  was  the  same. 

The  domestic  economy  is  simple,  and  the  fare  substantial,  but 
very  plain.  It  is  remarkable  that,  with  the  simplicity  of  the 
life,  and  the  age  of-  many  of  the  pupils,  some  of  them  being 
quite  men,  this  school  has  not  yet  managed  to  support  itself, 
even  including  in  the  account  the  payment  made  by  the  pupils. 
It  still  requires  the  aid  of  subscriptions,  which,  however,  are 
secured  to  it  by  a  conviction  of  the  general  benefits  resulting 
from  it  The  highest  testimony  to  the  usefulness  of  the  pupils 
who  have  been  educated  here,  is  borne  by  those  who  have  em- 
ployed them  in  their  service. 

MANUAL  LABOUR  SCHOOL  AT  EALING. 

There  have  been,  of  late  years,  many  independent  efibrts  in 
difierent  parts  of  England  to  establish  schools  upon  principles 
better  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  labouring  agricultural  classes 
than  the  ordinary  day  schools.  An  attempt  was  made,  in  1633, 
to  form  a  society,*  the  object  of  which  was  the  establishment  of 
a  model  school  for  industrial  schools  for  the  peasantry,  and  the 
union  with  it  of  a  school  for  the  education  of  teachers  for  simi- 
lar estabUshments.  The  attempt  was  unsuccessful  in  reference 
to  the  society,  but  a  benevolent  lady  undertook  to  carry  out  the 
plan,  in  regard  to  the  model  school,  at  her  own  expense.    The 

*  See  an  ezceUent  memoir  on  Industrial  Schools  for  the  Peasantry,  in  the 
first  pablieation  of  the  Central  Society  of  Edacation  in  London,  by  Mr.  Duppa, 
secntary  of  the  society. 
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neuiires  is,  incidentally  to  train  to  habits  of  respect  for  pro- 
perty,  of  bonestyx  fair  dealing,  and  mutual  assistance,  quite  as 
▼aluable  as  those  of  industry.  The  time  employed  in  manual 
labour  by  the  elder  pupils  is  three  hours,  and  to  this  is  added 
three  hours  and  a-half  of  intellectual  instruction.  The  younger 
boys  are  four  hours  and  a-half  in  school.  It  would  be  unfair  to 
compare  a  school,  where  the  pupils  have  been  so  recently 
brought  Hnder  instruction,  with  others  of  longer  standing;  hence 
I  would  only  remark,  that  the  theory  of  the  intellectual  instruc- 
tjon  was  much  better  th^n  its  practice,  and  express  the  opinion 
that  the  same  enlightened  superintendence  which  has  accom- 
plished 80  much,  will  probably  work  out  satisfactorily  all  the 
detaib  of  the  plan.  The  mechanical  parts  of  a  new  project 
are  always  more  easily  realized  than  the  intellectual.  When 
the  youog  men  now  training  up  as  teachers  in  this  school 
iiaiJif  in  their  tum*  come  to  improve  the  practice  which  they 
witness,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  success  of  the  intellectual 
depnxtnxoL  The  greatest  novelty  is  that  which  has  already 
pnoved  successful 

LA  filARTINliatE  SCHOOL  OF  LYONS. 

This  school  was  founded  in  pursuance  of  the  will  of  a  citizen 
of  Lyons,  M.  Martin,  who  left  the  French  army  while  in  Syria, 
went  to  India,  and  entered  the  service  of  one  of  the  native 
princes.  He  acquired  a  very  large  fortune  and  at  his  death 
left  a  considerable  portion  of  it  to  found  three  charitable  insti- 
tutions, two  in  India  and  one  at  Lyons.  The  war  with  £ng- 
laod  prevented,  for  a  time,  the  acquisition,  by  the  city  of  Lyons, 
of  tteir  portion  of  this  legacy,  which,  when  it  came  into  the 
treasury,  amounted  to  more  than  four  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars- With  this  the  municipal  council  determined  to  found  a 
school  for  the  working  classes,  and  that  its  benefits  might  be 
extended  as  widely  as  possible,  made  a  day  school  of  it  The 
chief  object  of  the  institution  is  to  train  up  an  educated  class 
of  workmen  for  the  manufactories.  The  arrangement  of  the 
courses  has  been  governed  by  two  principles,  the  first,  to  fulfil 
the  object  just  stated;  the  second,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  de- 
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feating  it  by  over  education.  Pupils  enter  at  the  age  of  iMf 
and  the  elementary  attainments  in  language  which  they  may 
have  made  before  admission,  are  rather  kept  up  than  extended. 
Thorough  scientific  courses,  form  the  basis  of  further  educa* 
tion,  giving  them  entirely  a  practical  turn,  and  studiously  avoid- 
ing the  speculative.  The  experience  of  the  school,  which  has 
been  in  full  activity  only  five  years,  is  not  yet  sufiicient  to  show 
how  far  the  plan  will  attain  the  ends  proposed ;  but  it  i^ords  at 
present  some  of  the  best  illustrations  of  exact  teaching  of  science 
which  I  have  ever  seen.  In  regard  to  these  I  shall  enter  into 
some  particulars,  prefacing  them  by  a  general  notice  of  the 
establishment 

The  school  is  governed  by  trustees,  chosen  by  the  munici- 
pality of  the  city  of  Lyons,  and  constituting  a  board,  which 
regulates  all  the  concerns  of  the  institution,  and  appoints  its 
ofiicers.  The  trustees  choose  committees  from  among  the 
citizens  to  attend  the  examinations  and  to  distribute  the  prizes 
for  excellence  in  the  diiTerent  departments.  The  selection  is 
made  from  those  who  are  supposed  best  acquainted  with  the 
branch  under  examination. 

Pupils  are  admitted  between  ten  and  fourteen  years  of  age, 
and  remain  two,  or  in  special  cases,  three  years.  They  are 
expected  to  be  familiar  with  the  studies  of  the  primary  schools 
before  entering. 

The  course  of  instruction  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first 
general,  the  second  special.  The  general  course  consists  of 
mathematics,  drawing,  writing,  and  French,  the  last  two  named 
being  intended  merely  to  keep  up  the  attainments  made  in  the 
primary  schools.  The  special  courses  are  of  chemistry  and 
weaving.  These  latter  are  not  obligatory;  the  choice  as  to 
whether  the  pupil  will  pursue  one  or  other  of  them,  or  not^  be- 
ing leil  with  his  parents.  The  object  of  restricting  the  oounes 
of  writing  and  French,  is  to  prevent  the  tendency  to  leave  the 
more  laborious  occupations,  towards  which  the  institution  would 
direct  its  pupils,  for  situations  as  clerks,  &c. 

The  course  of  mathematics  extends  through  the  two  yeen. 
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and  embraces  arithmetic,  algebra  to  quadratic  equations,  prac- 
tical geometry,  descriptive  geometry,  and  mechanical  prob- 
lems. There  are  two  classes,  each  under  a  professor!  ^ho 
is  assisted  by  a  ^*  repeater"  (repetiteur),  to  go  over  the  lessons, 
and  to  exercise  the  pupils  in  examples.  I  have  not  seen  the 
simultaneous  method  of  instruction  sp  well  practised  elsewhere 
as  in  the  course  of  mathematics  of  the  higher  class.  Each 
pupil  had  a  small  black-board,  on  which  he  wrote  with  pre- 
pared chalk,  and  at  a  word  from  the  professor  the  question  was 
written  down,  and  its  results  shown,  ailer  solution.  The  rapidity 
and  accuracy  of  the  solutions,*  and  the  large  proportion  of  the 
class  who  were  able  to  solve  the  questions,  showed  that  they 
had  been  thoroughly  taught,  and  the  best  possible  order  resulted 
from  the  manner  of  executing  the  class  movements  together,  at 
the  word  of  command.  To  construct  in  space  the  problems  of 
descriptive  geometry,  relating  to  the  right  line  and  plane,  each 
pupil  had  a  small  tablet  of  wax,  and  rods  of  wire  of  different 
lengths.  All  the  introductory  definitions,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
blems, were  required  to  be  illustrated  by  these  contrivances, 
and  the  problems  themselves  to  be  constructed  in  space  before 
recourse  was  had  to  projections.  As  an  introduction  to  this 
exercise,  the  propositions  in  the  fifth  book  of  Legendre's 
geometry  are  constructed  in  a  similar  manner.  The  pupils 
are  engaged  in  their  mathematical  studies  two  hours  a-day 
with  a  professor,  and  two  hours  with  a  **  repeater,**  or  under 
monitors  from  the  class. 

The  course  of  drawing  also  occupies  two  years.    The  pupils 
draw  altogether  from  models,  beginning,  as  in  the  Prussian 


•  Amoo^  the  qnestioiis  were  these : — ^The  cube  root  of  3.393  to  three  pbces 
of  decimals,  was  found  in  three  and  a-half  minutes.  The  radius  of  a  sphere  of 
533  cubic  centimetres  in  capacity,  was  found  in  three-quarters  of  a  minute.  The 
eapftcity  of  a  sphere  was  given  at  513  cubic  centimetres,  and  its  specific  gniTity 
at  19,  the  weight  was  found  in  three  and  a-half  minutes.  In  the  equations  flx-^f 
k30,  and  3x-4-5ys=50,  the  values  of  x  and  y  were  found  in  three  minutes.  The 
eondenser  of  a  steam  engine  being  supposed  to  contain  SSiS  kilogrrammes  of 
ttaam,  requiMd  the  quantity  of  water  at  4^  C,  to  reduce  the  steam  to  350C.,  this 
^■estaop  wa»  sohred  in  two  minutes. 
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method,  vrith  the  most  simple  forms,  going  into  the  delineation 
of  complex  machinery,  and  making  projections  as  well  as  per- 
spective drawings.  They  be^n  upon  slates,  but  soon  leam  to 
draw  upon  paper.  In  general,  instruments  are  not  used,  even 
when  they  come  to  machine  drawing.  When  I  visited  the 
school,  a  part  of  the  upper  class  was  engaged  in  completing 
the  perspective  of  a  model  of  a  steam  engine,  for  an  approach- 
ing competition  for  places.  The  results  of  this  course  also  ap- 
peared to  me  very  satisfactory.  These  lessons  occupy  two 
hours  every  day. 

Chemistry  is  taught  practically  in  the  laboratory,  and  at 
an  hour  (from  seven  to  a  quarter  past  eight,  A.  M.)  which 
does  not  interfere  with  the  other  courses.  The  class  is  divided 
into  two  sections,  each  of  which  has  its  set  of  apparatus,  and 
goes  through  the  preparation  and  execution  of  the  principal 
experiments  and  illustrations  of  a  course  of  chemistry  as  ap- 
plied to  the  arts.  They  are  particularly  exercised  in  the  che- 
mistry of  dyeing  and  bleaching.  The  facility  in  the  detection 
of  mineral  salts,  which  the  pupils  in  general  displayed,  showed 
the  efficiency  of  this  method.  Habits  of  observation  and  ex- 
actness, as  well  as  skill  in  manipulation,  are  gained  by  the 
instruction. 

Weaving  is  taught  theoretically  as  well  as  practically,  with 
special  reference  to  the  silk  manufacture.  Whoever  has  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  Jacquard  loom,  will  see 
that  there  is  abundance  of  room  for  calculation  in  regard  to  its 
combinations.  There  are  several  looms,  to  afibrd  opportunity 
for  practical  exercise.  This  branch,  also,  is  taught  at  an  hour 
(half  past  five  to  seven,  P.  M.)  which  does  not  interfere  with 
the  other  instruction. 

There  is  also  a  course  of  exercise  in  the  manipulations  of 
physics,  the  institution  possessing,  besides  an  extensive  collection 
of  apparatus  and  of  models  of  machines,  a  number  of  small  sets 
of  the  commoner  apparatus  for  the  use  of  the  pupils,  Writing 
and  French  occupy  one  hour  every  day. 
The  manner  in  which  all  these  courses  are  taught,  makes 

41 
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Ihem  more  reaflyTahaUe,  as  a  means  of  general  mental  e 
VBtioDf  than  might  at  first  be  supposed,  firom  the  Emited  ra 
of  the  subjects.  The  resources  of  mtdlecU  knowledge* 
general  manual  dexterity,  furnished  by  them,  must  be  of  in 
culabk  yaloe  in  the  particular  callings  for  which  the  pupils 
cdocated* 
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CHAPTER  EL 


SEakDNAHIEB  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  TEACHERS  FOR  THE 

FRIMART  8CH00I& 

The  influence  of  these  establishments  upon  the  primary 
schools  is  so  great  that,  though  the  pupils  are,  even  on  entering 
them,  past  the  primary  period  in  age,  this  seems  to  be  an  ap- 
propriate place  for  the  introduction  of  descriptions  or  notices  of 
them.  Originating  in  Germany,  they  have  been  gradually  im* 
proved  there,  and  brought  into  their  present  condition,  and  have 
spread  iiito  Holland,  France,  Switzerland,  and,  more  recently, 
into  England,  being  modified  only  so  far  as  to  adapt  them  to 
the  circumstances  of  society  and  education  in  these  several 
countries. 

The  most  imperfect  arrangement  for  providing  teachers  is  that 
which  requires  an  examination  into  merely  the  knowledge  of 
the  candidates  in  the  branches  required  to  be  taught  This  is 
specially  imperfect  in  the  case  of  elementary  instruction,  where 
the  knowledge  required  is  small  in  amount,  and  where  the  art 
of  teaching  finds  its  most  difficult  exercise.  The  erroneous  no* 
tion,  that  an  individual  can  teach  whatever  he  knows,  is  now 
generally  abandoned,  and  in  those  countries  which  still  adhere 
to  the  old  method,  of  depending  solely  upon  laminations  for 
lecuring  competent  teachers,  examination  is  made  not  only 
of  the  acquirements  of  a  candidate,  but  of  his  ability  to  give 
instruction.  I  have  called  this  the  most  imperfect  method, 
because  the  mere  employment  of  a  teacher,  without  examination 
or  personal  knowledge  of  his  powers,  which  still  occurs  in 
countries  where  education  is  neglected,  does  not  deserve  to  be 
mentioned  in  a  discussion  of  the  more  enlightened  national 
systems. 

The  most  obvious  method  of  acquhing  practice  in  the  art  of 
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teaching  is  by  serving  in  the  lower  departments  of  a  school, 
under  the  eye  and  direction  of  an  experienced  teacher.  Ac- 
companied by  private  study,  founded  on  previous  knowledge, 
and  by  private  lessons,  this  method  may  form  excellent  teachers 
of  those  who  have  particular  aptitude  for  the  profession.  G>n- 
sidered  in  the  general,  however,  it  must  be  admitted  to  have  a 
tendency  to  produce  a  routine  system  in  teaching.  The  pupil- 
teacher  imitates  the  methods  of  those  with  whom  he  is  asso- 
ciated, and  which  are  placed  before  him  as  models,  without 
examining  their  principles,  or  discriminating  between  their  me- 
rits and  defects.  He  places  great  stress  upon  peculiar  modes  of 
instruction  in  particular  branches,  and  when  they  do  not  suc- 
ceed, attributes  the  fault  neither  to  the  methods  nor  to  himself, 
but  to  the  pupiL  The  habits  of  observation  and  reflection, 
which  enable  him  to  profit  by  experience,  are  not  developed  by 
this  method,  and  thus,  though  be  may  consider  experioice  as  a 
merit,  it  may  produce  none  of  its  appropriate  results  in  his  case. 
Accordingly^  wherever  this  mode  of  preparing  teachers  has  been 
adopted  as  a  system,  as  in  Holland,  or  has  been  incidental  to  the 
method  of  examinations,  as  in  Saxony,  it  has  not  stood  the  test 
of  application  in  the  schools  where  the  modem  improvements 
in  teaching  have  been  introduced,  much  less  of  a  comparison 
with  the  method  of  instruction  in  special  seminaries. 

The  most  efficacious  means  of  securing  qualified  teachers 
are  to  be  found  in  the  seminaries  where  a  number  of  young 
men  intending  to  become  teachers  are  collected,  receive  a 
common  instruction  in  the  subjects  required  for  the  grade  of 
schools  in  which  they  propose  to  teach,  or  revise  and  extend 
this  knowledge  previously  acquired,  have  lessons  in  the  science 
and  art  of  teaching,  and  practice  the  art  under  intelligent  super- 
vision. At  first,  these  seminaries  produced  good  scholars,  who 
were,  however,  deficient  as  teachers.  Then,  to  remedy  this  de- 
fect, lectures  and  lessons  en  the  science  and  art  of  teaching 
were  multiplied,  forming  good  theoretical  teachers,  but  who 
were  still  wanting  in  practice,  which  had  to  be  acquired  after 
entering  their  profession,  and,  therefore,  at  the  expense  of  the 
first  pupils  placed  under  their  charge.    This  difficulty  is  entirely 
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obviated  by  schools  attached  to  the  seminaries,  in  which  the 
theoretical  lessons  may  be  put  in  practice,  and  where  the  future 
teachers  may  observe  the  methods  of  others,  try  their  own 
skill  in  the  art  under  inspection,  and,  finally,  take  part  in  the 
regular  instruction. 

The  profession  of  the  teacher  is  raised  into  respectability  by 
the  considerable  acquirements  exacted  of  him,  and  his  salary 
is  placed  upon  a  footing  appropriate  to  the  outlay  of  time  and 
means  which  has  been  made  in  reaching  the  profession.  It  is 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  low  salaries  given  in  some 
countries,  as  in  Prussia,  for  example,  indicate  that  a  low  estimate 
is  placed  upon  the  station  of  the  teacher;  the  very  reverse  is 
the  fact  in  the  particular  country  mentioned,  and  the  salary 
will  be  found  adapted  to  the  scale  of  expenditure  of  the  country, 
and  to  the  general  style  and  cost  of  living. 

When  education  is  to  be  rapidly  advanced,  seminaries  for 
teachers  afford  the  means  of  securing  this  result.  An  eminent 
teacher  is  selected  as  director  of  the  seminary,  and  by  the  aid 
of  competent  assistants,  and  while  benefiting  the  community 
by  the  instruction  given  in  the  schools  attached  to  the  semi- 
nary, trains,  yearly,  from  thirty  to  forty  youths  in  the  enlightened 
practice  of  his  methods;  these  in  their  turn  become  teachers 
of  schools,  which  they  are  fit  at  once  to  conduct  without  the 
failures  and  mistakes  usual  with  novices;  for,  though  beginners 
in  name,  they  have  acquired,  in  the  course  of  the  two  or  three 
years  spent  at  the  seminary,  an  experience  equivalent  to  many 
years  of  unguided  eflfort  This  result  has  been  fully  realized 
in  the  success  of  the  attempts  to  spread  the  methods  of  Pesta- 
lozzi  and  others  through  Prussia.  The  plan  has  been  adopted, 
and  is  yielding  its  appropriate  fruits  in  Holland,  Switzerland, 
France,  and  Saxony,  while  in  Austria,  where  the  method  of 
preparing  teachers  by  their  attendance  on  the  primary  schools 
is  still  adhered  to,  the  schools' are  stationary,  and  behind  those 
of  Northern  and  Middle  Germany. 

These  seminaries  produce  a  strong  esprit  de  corps  among 
teachers,  which  tends  powerfully  to  interest  them  in  tlieir  pro- 
fession, to  attach  them  to  it,  to  elevate  it  in  their  eyes,  and  lo 
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gdmulate  them  to  improve  constantly  upon  the 
with  which  they  may  have  commenced  its  exercise.  By  their 
aid  a  standard  of  examination  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
instruction  is  furnished,  which  may  be  fairly  exacted  of  can- 
didates who  have  chosen  a  different  way  to  obtain  access  to 
the  profession. 

Objections  have  been  urged  against  seminaries  for  teachers, 
which  apply  rather  to  a  defective  organization  than  to  the  sjrstem 
itself.  First,  that  the  youths  issuing  from  them  being  over-taught, 
are,  in  consequence,  dissatisfied  with  their  duties,  and  leave 
the  profession  to  push  themselves  forward  in  a  diflerent  career 
of  life;  and,  second,  that  theoretical,  not  practical  teachers,  are 
formed  by  them.  The  first  objection  points  out  the  necessity  for 
restricting  the  instruction  to  that  which  is  essential  to  a  complete 
fulfilment  of  the  duties  of  the  teachers  educated  in  these  schools; 
The  seminary  should  not  go  further,  and  hence  the  connexion 
of  such  establishments  with  secondary  or  other  higher  schools 
is  inadmissible.  If  the  tendency  of  a  seminary  course  is  to 
render  the  teacher  dissatisfied  with  his  occupation,  experience 
shows  that  it  is  a  fault  in  the  particular  course,  the  defect  not 
being  general  to  this  class  of  institutions.  That  a  pupil  of 
talent  may  seek  other  and  more  congenial  roads  to  station  in 
life,  is  no  reproach  to  the  seminary  where  he  was  educated. 
The  institution  secures  the  services  of  this  pupil  to  primary  in- 
struction by  his  pledge  at  entrance,  for  a  number  of  years,  in 
return  for  the  education  which  he  has  received,  and  has  so 
far  benefited  the  community.  If  by  any  means  it  prevents 
the  individual  from  rising  to  the  position  where  his  talents 
would  place  him,  an  act  of  positive  injustice  is  committed 
Not  only  the  instruction,  however,  but  the  whole  plan  of  living 
in  the  seminary  should  be  adapted  to  the  fiiture  destination  of  the 
pupil,  and  indulgences  should  not  be  allowed  which  would  pro- 
duce wants  not  subsequently  to  be  gratified ;  such  is,  in  fact,  the 
very  system  of  all  properly  r^olated  institutions  of  this  class. 
That  mere  theoretical  teachers  are  formed  in  well  conducted 
Beminaries,  is  by  no  means  the  fiict  Every  care,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  taken  to  avoid  this:  it  is  true,  that  general  principles 
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are  inculcated,  in  order  that  routine  in  teaching  may  he  avoidedi 
but  these  principles  are  constantly  applied,  and  under  circum- 
stances where  error  is  sure  to  be  pointed  out  by  the  observation 
of  class-mates  and  teachers,  and  where  it  can  hardly  escape 
correction. 

The  question,  whether  the  pupils  of  these  schools  should 
reside,  in  common,  in  the  buildings,  or  board  apart  from  each 
other,  and  tnerely  come  together  to  receive  instruction,  appears 
to  me  not  to  admit  of  a  general  solution  aj^licable  to  every 
case.  The  manners  and  habits  of  a  country,  and  even  the 
locality  of  the  school,  will  render  one  or  other  method  prefer- 
able in  a  particular  case.  Thus,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  seminaries  at  Weissenfels  and  at  Berlin,  in 
Prussia,  at  Haarlem  in  Holland,  at  Versailles  in  France,  and  at 
Zurich  in  Switzerland,  though  they  differ  from  each  other,  are 
all  adapted  to  the  countries  and  particular  localities  where  the 
institutions  are  established.  It  will  be  my  object  to  make  such 
a  selection  from  among  the  best  schools  of  this  class  which  I 
visited,  as  will  show  some  of  their  principal  varieties.  The 
general  statistics  in  regard  to  them  have  been  given  in  the 
introductory  remarks  upon  the  systems  of  primary  instruction  in 
the  different  countries,  and  need  not,  therefore,  be  presented  here* 

PRIBfART  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  OF  PRUSSIA. 

Of  the  very  interesting  schools  for  the  education  of  primary 
teachers  in  Prussia,  I  visited  several,  namely,  those  at  Moers,  in 
the  Rhenish  provinces,  of  Weissenfels  and  Erfurt  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Saxony,  and  of  Potsdam  and  Berlin  in  the  province  of 
Brandenburgh.  These  are  all  of  the  class  called  '<  principal 
normal  schools.''  The  **  small  normal  schools"  are  exclusively 
for  the  education  of  country  teachers,  and  present,  on  a  diminish- 
ed scale,  and  with  incomplete  means,  the  same  general  prin- 
ciples with  the  others. 

There  is  no  general  code  of  regulations  for  the  normal 
schools,  the  practice  being  to  select  some  teacher  of  known 
merit  and  tried  skill  for  the  head  master  or  director  of  the  in- 
stitution, and  to  leave  the  organization  to  him,  under  the  con- 
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trol  of  the  provjocial  authorities.  I  have  selected,  as  repre- 
fcnting  this  cla^s,  an  institution  in  which  the  papils  live  in 
common^  and  another  in  which  they  board  out  of  the  schooL 
It  would  be  more  agreeable  to  me  to  give  the  particolan  ccri- 
lected  in  each  of  those  which  I  visited,  but  this  would  be  im- 
possible within  ttie  limits  of  my  Report  I  can  truly  say  of  this 
class  of  institutions,  that  I  never  visited  one  without  being  inte- 
rested and  instructed,  and  never  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
director  of  one  of  them  without  feeling  that  his  |dace  was  wor- 
thily filled,  and  that  it  was  wise  to  have  such  a  man  as  much 
untrammelled  by  rules,  regulations,  and  systems,  as  possible. 

While  these  institutions  hold  out  advantages  to  young  m^ 
intending  to  become  teachers,  other  avenues  to  the  profession 
are  not  closed  by  them ;  on  the  contrary,  all  who  can  stand  the 
required  examinations  may  enter  this  career.  Every  year  an 
examination  is  held  at  every  *' principal  8eminar3r^  for  those  who 
intend  to  leave  it,  and  of  other  candidates  for  admission  to  the 
teachers'  profession.  This  examination  takes  place  in  presence 
of  the  teachers,  of  one  or  more  commissaries  named  by  the 
provincial  school-board,  and  of  a  school-councillor  of  the  re- 
gency in  which  the  seminary  is  situated.  The  authorities  of 
the  province  and  regency  also  hold,  about  the  same  time,  an 
examination  for  those  who  have  studied  at  the  universities, 
frequently  candidates  ip  theology,  who  intend  to  become  teach- 
ers in  tlie  primary  schools.  The  director  of  the  seminary  forms 
one  of  this  board.*  The  law  requires  that  those  who  have 
appeared  feeble  at  this  trial,  shall  be  examined  three  years 
subsequent  thereto. 

The  examinations  are  of  three  kinds:  in  writing,  viva  voce, 
and  by  practical  exercises  of  teaching.  The  written  examina- 
tion of  candidates  from  the  seminary,  and  of  others  who  have 
not  passed  through  a  g3rmna8ium,  consists  in  answering  some 
ten  or  twenty  questions  in  history,  geography,  natural  philo- 

*  Minblarial  orden  of  June,  1896,  and  Mareh,  1897,  qootod  bj  Dr.  HanuKh 
in  hia  ««o<mnt  of  the  aominaiy  at  Weiaaenfela  (Daa  Weiasenfelaor  SchoDehnr 
aaroinar  und  acinc  holftanataltcn,  1838,)  to  which  I  am  indebted  for  the  acooont 
of  tha  aiminationa* 
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sophy,  natural  history,  arithmetic,  and  from  the  Bible.  Besides 
which  they  set  a  bass  to  an  air  given  for  the  purpose,  and  exe- 
cute a  drawing.  The  character  of  the  handwriting  appears 
from  the  exercises.  The  viva  voce  examination  embraces  the 
German  language,*  reading,  mental  arithmetic,  geometry,  the 
art  of  teaching,  and  the  reading  of  music  The  exercise  in 
teaching  consists  in  giving  a  catechetical  lesson  upon  some 
subject  assigned  by  the  examiner.  The  student-candidates 
(Literaten,  oder  Studirten),  and  those  examined  for  a  second 
time,  are  questioned  especially  in  regard  to  practical  teaching. 
The  candidates  are  divided,  according  to  the  results  of  the  ex- 
amination, into  three  classes,  entirely  satisfactory^  satisfactory, 
and  unsatisfactory^  The  subjects  of  examination  are  enume- 
rated as  follows:  1.  Christian  doctrine  and  explanation  of  the 
Bible.  2.  Knowledge  of  the  Bible  and  Bible  history.  3.  Ger- 
man language.  4.  Style.  5.  Reading.  6.  Writing.  7.  Mental 
and  written  arithmetic.  8.  Geometry.  9.  Natural  philosophy 
and  natural  history.  10.  Hygiene  and  gardening.  11.  His- 
tory of  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants.  12.  Drawing.  13.  Vocal 
music.  14.  Science  of  teaching.  15.  Readiness  in  teaching. 
Besides  which  are,  in  addition,  1.  Skill  in  playing  on  the 
organ.  2.  Propriety  in  leading  church  music.  Of  the  above 
named  subjects,  number  15  is  considered  the  principal;  the 
first  seven  constitute  the  more  important,  and  the  last  seven  the 
less  important  When  a  candidate  has  been  marked  <' entirely 
satisfactory"  in  all  the  branches,  he  receives  a  general  mark 
of  the  same  kind;  when  only  in  15,  and  the  first  seven  branches, 
the  general  mark  satisfactory.  A  failure  in  one  of  the  more 
important  branches,  would  require  a  general  remark  of  unsatis- 
factory.* The  results  of  these  examinations  afford  a  direct 
means  of  comparison  between  the  young  teachers  educated  in 
the  seminaries  and  others,  and  serve  to  stimulate  both  classes, 
and  especially  to  point  out  defects  where  they  exist  in  the 
schools  for  teachers. 


*  Order  of  the  Provincial  School  Board,  November,  1834,  quoted  by  Dr.  Har^ 
niflch  in  hiB  account  of  the  seminary  at'  WeiBBenfcb. 
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BEMINASY  FOR  TEACHERS  AT  WEISSENFELa 

This  seminary,  for  the  education  of  teachers  for  the  elemen- 
tary schools,  is  one  of  four  belonging  to  the  province  of  Saxony,* 
and  was  last  organized  in  1822.  It  combines  within  its  pre- 
mises, or  in  the  neighbourhood,  so  as  to  be  subject  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  same  director,  the  following  establishments:  I.  The 
normal  school,  or  seminary  for  teachers,  a  government  insti- 
tution* 2*  A  preparatory  school  subsidiary  to  the  former, 
and  established  by  the  enterprise  of  its  teachers.  8.  A  semi- 
nary school,  or  burgher  school,  of  four  hundred  pupils,  already 
described.  4.  An  elementary  school  for  poor  children,  of  two 
hundred  pupils.  5.  A  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  of  twenty- 
five  pupils,  established  in  1828,  and  supported  by  the  govern- 
ment The  last  three  mentioned  schools  afford  practice  to 
the  students  of  the  seminary. 

The  government  of  these  establishments  is  confided  to  a 
director,!  who  is  responsible  immediately  to  the  provincial 
school-board  in  Magdeburg.  He  has  the  personal  charge  of 
the  seminary  in  which  he  gives  instruction,  and  of  which  he 
superintends  the  domestic  economy,  discipline,  and  police^  He 
is  assisted,  in  the  seminary,  by  three  teachers,  who  meet  him 
once  a  week  in  conference,  to  discuss  the  progress  and  conduct 
of  the  pupils,  the  plans  of  instruction,  and  other  matters  relating 
to  the  schooL.  There  are  also  seven  assistant  teachers,  five  for 
the  seminary  school,  and  two  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  institutiour 
who  also  assist  in  the  seminary  itself.  Once  a  month  there  is 
a  general  meeting  of  the  teachers  of  all  the  sehools  just  enume- 
rated, for  similar  purposes. 

Applicants  for  admission  are  required  to  produce  certificates 
of  baptism,  of  moral  conduct,  and  of  health,!  besides  an  en- 
gagement on  the  part  of  their  parents  or  guardians  to  pay  an 

*  At  Mo^eburg,  Halberstodt,  Erfhrt,  and  Weissenfels. 

t  The  Rey.  Pr.  Harnisch,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  a  kind  welcome  to  hi» 
fautitution,  and  a  MS.  acoount  of  its  different  schoole. 

X  The  directions  issued  by  the  provincial  authorities  are,  that  they  shall  have 
a  strong  chest  and  sound  lungs,  not  be  too  near-sighted,  nor  deal!  nor  infirm^ 
The  physictan*s  certificate  must  state  whether  they  have  had  the  measlesr&c 
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annual  sum  of  fifty  thalers  (thirty-seven  dolkrs)  for  mainte* 
nance.  These  papers  must  be  forwarded  to  the  director  a  fort- 
night before  the  day  of  examinatioa  The  candidates  are  exam- 
ined at  a  stated  time  of  the  year  (after  Easter),  in  presence  of 
all  the  teachers  of  the  school,  and  their  attainments  must  prove 
satisfactory  in  BiUe  and  church  history,  the  Lutheran  Cate- 
chism, reading,  writing,  German  grammar,  especially  the  or- 
thography of  the  language,  the  ground-rules  of  arithmetic 
(mental  and  written),  geography  and  history,  and  natural  his- 
tory and  philoso[Ay,  of  the  grade  of  the  highest  class  of  a 
burgher  school  They  must  dlso  be  able  to  play,  at  sight,  easy 
pieces  of  music  upon  the  violin*  The  usual  age  of  admission 
is  eighteen,  and  the  lowest  at  which  they  are  admissible,  seven- 
i0&^  On  entrance  they  are  entitled  to  free  lodging  and  in- 
struction, and  if  their  conduct  and  progress  are  satisfactory,  in 
general,  receive  a  yearly  allowance  of  twenty-five  dollars^ 
which  is  equivalent,  nearly,  to  the  cost  of  their  maintenance. 
Their  clothing  and  school-books  are  provided  by  the  pupil& 
The  modes  of  preparation  judged  most  appropriate  by  the 
authorities  of  the  seminary  are,  the  attendance  on  a  burgher 
school,  with  private  lessons  from  a  competent  teacher,  or  en- 
trance into  the  preparatory  establishment  at  Weissenfels.  A 
gjrmnasium  is  considered  by  no  means  a  proper  place  for  the 
preparation  of  pupils,  its  courses,  discipline,  and  mode  of  life 
having  a  different  tendency  from  that  required  by  the  future 
teacher  of  a  common  school 

The  admission  of  new  pupils  takes  place  with  some  cere- 
mony, in  presence  of  the  teachers  and  pupils.  The  director 
{^ves  a  charge,  in  which  he  makes  them  acquainted  with 
the  rules  of  the  school,  chiefly  those  relating  to  moral  con- 
duct, to  obedience  to  the  authorities,  punctuality,  regular  at- 
tendance at  study,  school,  church,  and,  in  general,  on  the  ap- 
pointed exOTcises,  due  exertion,  neatness  in  their  habits,  and 
exactness  in  the  payment  of  dues  to  the  tradesmen  with  whom 
they  may  deal  They  bind  themselves  to  serve  for  three  years 
after  leaving  the  school,  in  whatever  situation  may  be  assigned 
them  by  the  regency  of  Merseburg,  or  to  pay  the  cost  of  their 
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education  and  maintenance.  Daring  their  stay  at  the  Beminary, 
they  are  exempted  from  military  service,  except  for  six  weeks; 
in  fact,  this  service  usually  takes  place  at  leaving  the  school* 
and  before  entering  upon  their  new  career.  The  number  of 
pupils,  on  the  average,  is  sixty. 

The  courses  of  instruction  are,  morals  and  religion,  GSermaUf 
arithmetic  and  geometiy,  cosmology,  pedagogy,  terracuUure, 
hygiene,  theory  and  practice  of  music,  drawing,  and  writing. 
Cosmology  is  a  comprehensive  term  for  geography,  an  outline 
of  history  and  biography,  the  elements  of  natural  history  and 
natural  philosophy,  all  that  relates  to  the  world  (earth)  and  its 
inhabitants.  Pedagogy  includes  both  the  science  and  art  of 
teaching.  The  courses  just  enumerated  are  divided  among  the 
masters,  according  to  the  supposed  ability  of  each  in  the  par- 
ticular branches,  the  whole  instruction  being  given  by  the  four 
teachers.  The  director,  as  is  customary  in  these  schools,  takes 
the  religious  instruction,  and  the  science  and  art  of  teaching, 
as  his  especial  province,  and  adds  lectures  on  the  theory  of 
forming  and  gardening  (terraculture),  and  of  health. 

The  duration  of  the  course  of  studies  has  been  reduced 
finom  three  years  to  two,  on  account,  as  is  alleged,  of  the  ne- 
cessity for  a  more  abundant  supply  of  teachers.  There  are^ 
probably,  other  reasons,  such  as  the  expense,  and  the  fear 
of  over-educating  the  pupils  for  their  station,  which  have  been 
influential  in  bringii^  about  this  reduction.  There  are  two 
classes  corresponding  to  the  two  years  of  study.  The  first 
year  is  devoted  entirely  to  receiving  instruction,  and  in  the  se- 
cond, practice  in  teaching  is  combined  with  it  In  the  prepa- 
ratory school  there  is  likewise  a  course  of  two  years,  and  tiie 
pupils  are  divided  into  two  classes.  This  establishment  is  in 
a  building  near  the  seminary,  which  can  accommodate  forty 
pupils,  and  is  under  the  special  charge  of  one  of  the  teachers.* 

The  outline  of  the  studies  in  the  two  schools  is  as  follows: 


*  The  payments  made  by  the  papib  aze,  per  azmnm,  £»>  iiietractiGD,  nine  doU 
]an;  Ibr  dinner,  bread  not  included,  thirteen  doUari  and  fifty  cents;  lodging*, 
three  doUarB,  waiting  and  nursing  in  time  of  sickness,  one  dollar  and  seTenty-fivQ 
pents;  use  of  library,  fifty  cents. 
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BdigUmi  Jiuiructum. 

r&KPA&ATOftT  MfHOOL. 

U  Clan.  Bible  stories,  which  the  pupils  must  be  able  to  narrate  with  pro. 
prietj.  Christian  doctrine.  Portions  of  Scripture  committed  to  memory.  Four 
hours  weekly. 

I  dasR.  Readincr  the  Bible,  especially  the  historical  parts.  Krummacher*s 
BiUe  Catechism.  Christian  doctrine.  Parables  of  the  New  Testament.  Seven 
hours. 

In  the  lectures  on  Christian  doctrine,  ^hich  the  two  classes 
of  the  normal  school  attend  together,  the  director  gives  a  por- 
tion of  Scripture  to  be  committed  to  memory,  explains  and 
illustrates  it,  and  interrogates  the  pupils,  who  take  notes  of  the 
lecture,  which  they  subsequently  write  out 

« 

NORMAL  BCBOOr. 

II  Class.  Reading  the  Bible,  particularly  the  historical  parts;  writing  cato- 
ehetical  exercises,  adapted  to  children.    Two  hours. 

I  dasa.   Continuation  of  the  second  class  course.    Two  hours. 

I  and  II  Class.  Christian  doctrine,  from  Luther*s  Catechism.  Three  hours. 
History  of  the  different  dispensations.    Two  hours.    A  course  of  two  years. 

The  course  of  church  history  is  taught,  also,  by  the  mixed 
method  of  lecture  and  interrogation,  to  both  classes  united. 

Otrman  Language, 

PRVPAKATORT  SCHOOL 

II  Class.  Exercises  of  speech  in  reading  and  delivery.  Descriptions  and 
essays  on  subjects  drawn  from  common  life.  Grammar.  Writing  as  an  exer- 
cise  in  calligraphy  and  orthography.    Nine  houn. 

I  Class.  Reading,  with  explanations.  Composition.  Grammar  reTised. 
Writing,  as  in  the  seeond  class.    Nine  hours. 

NORMAL  BOHOOL. 

II  Class.  Reading;  with  explanations.  Writing,  as  an  exercise  of  calligra- 
phy and  orthography.  Exercises  of  style.  A  composition  once  every  month. 
Essays  from  history,  geography,  or  natural  history.  Grammar  revised.  Eight 
hours. 

I  Class.  Poetry,  with  readings.  Calligrraphy.  Exercises  of  style.  Grammar 
revised.    Naiional  literature.    Seven  houra. 

The  first  and  second  classes  are  united  for  a  portion  of  instruction  in  this  de. 
partment,  intended  to  rid  them  of  provincialisms  of  speech,  and  to  improvo 
their  handwriting.    Three  hours. 
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MathenuUici, 

rKKPARATORT  SCHOOL. 

11  ClaBS.    Arithmetic,  includingr  the  Role  of  Three.    Three  honn. 
I  Clasfl.   Arithmetic,  revised  and  extended.   Use  of  oompasB  and  ruler.    Four 
liounu 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

n  Class.    Geometry,  commenced.    Four  hours. 

I  Class.    Revision  of  previous  studies.    Geometry,  continued.    Two  hours. 

The  method  of  teaching  mathematics  is  that  of  Pestalozzi; 
and  director  Hamisch  has  himself  prepared  a  work  on  geome- 
try for  his  pupils.  The  applications  are  made  to  follow  the 
principles  closely.  As  in  the  other  courses,  the  greater  part 
of  the  learning  is  done  in  the  school-room,  the  books  being 
used  rather  for  reference  than  for  preparation.  In  the  lessons 
which  I  attended  in  this  department,  much  skill  was  displayed 
by  the  instructors,  and  a  very  considerable  degree  of  intelli- 
gence by  the  pupils.  Considering  it  as  the  means  of  develop- 
ing the  reasoning  powers,  this  method  is  very  far  superior  to 
that  in  which  the  propositions  are  learned  from  books.  To 
exemplify  the  method  of  Dr.  Harnisch,  I  may  state  the  follow- 
ing case  of  a  recitation  in  geometry  by  the  second  class.  The 
equality  of  two  triangles,  when  the  two  sides  and  the  angle  ccmi- 
tained  between  them  in  one  are  equal  respectively  to  the  two 
sides  and  the  contained  angle  in  the  other,  had  been  shown  by 
the  teacher,  and  the  demonstration  repeated  by  the  pupils,  who 
were  interrogated  closely  upon  it  An  application  of  the 
theorem  was  at  once  required,  to  determining  the  distance 
between  two  points,  one  of  which  is  inaccessible.  Two  of  the 
class  found  the  solution  immediately,  and  all  were  able  to  take 
part  in  the  subsequent  discussion  of  the  problem. 

Conutagy^  (Weltkunde.) 

mXPARATORT  SCHOOL. 

II  Claai.    Elaments  of  botany  and  zoology.    Exoursions  for  practical  instruc- 
tioQ  in  the  fixrmer.    Four  hours. 

I  QaM.  Geography  and  the  drawing  of  maps.  Elemeata  of  physics  and  tech- 
nology.   Biography.    Three  hours. 

NOEMAL  SCHOOL. 

II  dasB.    Reviaion  of  the  above  studies.    Three  hours. 

I  and  II  Clasaes  united.    General  vie?rB  of  the  earth  and  its  prodnctiotis  and 
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inhaUtanti.  One  hoar  weekly  for  one  year.  Gardening  and  hygiene  (Gesmid- 
heitakimde).    Two  hours  weekly  for  two  years* 

The  lectures  in  the  normal  school  on  these  subjects  are  by 
the  director.  The  means  of  illustration  in  physics  are  small, 
and  the  whole  course  is  chiefly  intended  to  show  the  future 
teachers  how  wide  a  range  of  knowledge  may  be  opened  to  them 
by  study.  The  natural  history  is  illustrated  for  the  most  part 
by  drawings.  To  render  the  seminarists  more  useful  in  their 
situation  of  country  school-masters^  which  a  large  proportion  of 
the  pupils  become,  they  have  lectures  on  the  principles  of  agrt- 
culture  and  gardening,  and  also  practical  lessons  from  the 
gardener,  who  has  clrarge  of  the  grounds.  The  pupils  work 
during  the  appropriate  season  every  day  in  turn,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  gardener.  Good  manuals,  conveying  correct  but 
elementary  instruction  on  these  matters,  are  much  wanted. 
They  should,  perhaps,  be  prepared  by  a  teacher,  but  by  no 
means  allowed  to  go  into  use  without  revision  by  persons 
q)ecially  acquainted  with  the  different  branches  of  science  thus 
grouped  together.  This  revision  would  insure  the  accuracy 
which,  though  difficult  to  attain,  is  so  necessary;  the  more  so 
in  conveying  such  elements,  as  there  is  no  collateral  knowledge 
to  correct  or  modify  error  as  to  fact  or  theory. 

Sciene€  and  Art  of  Teaching, 

PREPARATORT  tOBOOL. 

The  first  class  xeceiTe  simple  directions  for  keeping  school,  and  lessons  on 
leaching.  They  attend  in  turn  the  classes  of  the  seminary  schools  two  honre 
weekly,  hot  take  no  part  in  teaching. 

NORHAL  flCtoOOL. 

n  date.    LeeeoDs  on  teaching,  three  hours.    VisitB  to  the  schools,  three  honrsr 
I  daei.    Leesons  on  the  art  of  teaching,  three  honrs.   Visits  to  the  schools,  fi?e 

hoora.    Lessons  on  the  instmction  of  the  deaf  and  domh,  by  the  director  of  that 

department,  one  hour. 
I  and  II  Qaaaes  united.    Science  of  teaching,  two  hours. 

The  director  delivers  the  course  on  the  science  of  teaching, 
which  in  these  schools  is  considered  of  the  highest  importance, 
and  also  gives  a  portion  of  the  lessons  in  the  art  of  teaching 
to  the  first  class. 
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The  theoretical  iDStniction  in  the  science  and  art  of  teach-' 
ing  embraces  two  courses,  each  of  a  year,  the  first  bein^  de^ 
voted  chiefly  to  education  in  general,  the  second,  to  instruction 
and  the  arrangements  of  the  school.*  The  director  remarks 
of  this  course,  that  the  pupils  learn  by  it  to  say  a  good  deal 
upon  these  subjects,  and  sometimes  believe  that  they  can  easily 
execute  what  they  can  so  readily  describe,  an  opinion  of 
which  practice  can  alone  show  the  error,  and  which  it  is  es- 
sential should  be  removed.  The  general  theory  of  education 
is  founded  upon  the  constitution  of  man,  and  under  the  head 
of  instruction,  the  methods  of  teaching  the  various  branches  are 
described.  The  practice  which  must  render  this  theory  of  real 
use  is  had  in  part  in  the  schools.  The  pupils  attend  the  free 
school,  the  burgher  school,  and  the  deaf  and  dumb  school,  at 
stated  times.  They  go  at  first  as  listeners,  next  take  part  in  the 
instruction,  under  direction  of  the  assistant  teachers,  and  lastly 
instruct  the  classes.  In  order  that  they  may  have  models  of 
teaching,  not  only  in  the  assistants,  but  in  the  teachers  of  the 
seminary  themselves,  the  latter  give  lessons  occasionally  in  the 
different  schools;  thus  the  director  teaches  one  hour  per  week 
in  the  seminary  school,  the  second  teacher  two  hours,  and  the 
third  and  fourth  teachers  four  hours.  The  lower  class  attend 
the  several  classes  of  the  burgher  school,  except  the  highest 
girls*  class,  remaining,  in  general,  one  fifth  of  the  time  in  each 
class  except  the  lowest,  where  they  remain  double  this  time, 
and  visiting  each  class  twice  at  intervals.  The  upper  class 
attend  also  the  girls'  class,  the  deaf  and  dumb  school  and  the 
free  school,  remaining  one-eighth  of  their  time  in  each  of  the 
classes.  Each  member  of  the  lower  class  keeps  a  journal  of 
his  visits  to  the  schools,  which  is  inspected  by  the  second 


*  IIaniisoh*8  Manual  ofCommoo.  School  Matien  (Handbach  dee  Volks-schul- 
woMos)  ia  oaed  aa  9.  text-book. 

A  more  common  division  of  the  course  is  into  pedagogics,  or  the  principles  of 
education  and  instruction.  MeUiodics,  or  the  art  of  teaching  the  system  or 
methods  of  education,  to  which  a  third  division  is  sometimes  added,  called  di- 
dactics, which  relates  to  the  subjects  of  educationt  (Schwan  Erziehung  nnd  Ua- 
terrichta  khre.) 
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teacher.  Each  of  the  first  class  draws  up  a  report  of  his  oc- 
cupation and  observations  in  the  schools,  which  is  reviewed 
by  the  assistant  teacher  of  the  class  to  which  it  refers,  and  is 
then  examined  by  the  second  teacher  and  by  the  director. 
The  several  assistant  teachers  make  reports  upon  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  seminarists  who  have  given  instruction  in  their 
classes.  By  these  arrangements,  a  pupil  who  has  the  mental 
qualities  essential  to  a  teacher,  cannot  fail  to  become  well 
versed  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  Habits  of  observation 
are  inculcated,  which  must  be  of  great  service  to  him  in  his 
practice,  enabling  him  to  adapt  himself  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  is  placed,  and  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  every 
day. 

To  exemplify  the  principles  and  methods,  a  small  number  of 
the  children  from  the  seminary  school  are  brought  into  the  class- 
room of  the  seminary,  and  are  examined  upon  a  given  subject 
by  some  of  the  pupils.  The  class  present  and  the  director  make 
their  notes  on  these  examinations,  and  the  exercise  terminates 
by  an  examination  of  the  children  by  the  director  himself,  as 
an  exemplification  of  his  views,  and  that  they  may  not  receive 
injury  from  being  left  in  a  half  or  ill-informed  state  on  the  sub- 
jects of  the  lesson.  The  children  having  retired,  the  dififerent 
members  of  the  class  make  their  criticisms,  which  are  accepted 
or  shown  to  be  erroneous  by  the  director,  a  conference  or  dis- 
cussion being  kept  up  until  the  subject  is  exhausted.  The  cha- 
racter of  each  exercise  is  marked  by  the  director,  who  is  thus 
enabled  to  judge  of  the  progress  made  by  every  memb^  of  the 
class,  and  to  encourage  or  ftdmonish  privately,  according  to 
circumstances. 

The  lectures  given  by  the  head  master  of  the  school  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb  are  also  accompanied  by  practice,  a  certain 
number  of  pupils  being  detained  every  day  for  that  purpose. 
The  basis  of  the  method  is  the  idea  that  it  is  possible  to  restore 
the  deaf  mute  to  society,  by  enabling  him  to  understand  spoken 
language  from  the  motion  of  the  lips,  and  to  speak  intelligibly 
by  mechanical  rules.  It  is  hoped  ultimately,  by  training  every 
school-master  in  this  method,  that  the  mute  may  be  instructed  in 

43 
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schools  with  Other  children,  aud  thus  not  be  required  to  sunder 
ties  of  kindred  during  a  long  absence  from  home.  The  pupils 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  institution  do  not  live  in  the  establishment, 
but  are  boarded  with  tradesmen  of  the  town  of  Weissenfels; 
the  object  is  to  induce  the  practice  of  the  lessons  out  of  school, 
the  pupils  being  enjoined  to  avoid  the  use  of  signs.  The 
first  lesson  is  one  in  articulation.  The  principle  of  this  instruc- 
tion  is  now  dominant  in  Germany,  but  up  to  this  time  the  sys- 
tem has  not  been  fairly  tried  by  its  results.  The  indomitable 
perseverance  of  the  masters  of  the  principal  schools  which  I 
visited  struck  me  with  admiration,  but  I  was  not  convinced 
that  what  they  aimed  at  was  practicable,  at  least  to  the  extent 
which  their  principle  asserts.  The  attempt  deserves,  however, 
the  best  encouragement. 

Drawing. 

PRKPARATORT  SCHOOL. 

Hie  two  dasses  united  for  geometrical  and  perspective  drawing. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  same  conrse  continued. 
Music. 

^REPARATORT  SCHOOL. 

The  two  classes  united  for  instruction  in  the  elements  of  music  Choral  sing. 
ing.  Instruction  is  given  on  the  piano  and  organ  to  the  pupils,  divided  into  four 
sections.    They  are  also  taught  the  violin. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  instruction,  as  just  stated,  is  continued.    Theory  of  music.    Composition. 

The  violin  is  taught  as  the  means  of  leading  the  exercises  in 
singing  in  the  elementary  schools.  The  piano  Starves  as  an  in- 
troduction to  the  organ,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  im^portant  to 
the  Prussian  school-master,. as  enabling  him  to  act  as  organist 
in  the  church  of  the  parish  where  his  school  may  be  situated. 
So  high  a  value  is  placed  upon  an  elementary  knowledge  in 
vocal  music,  that  an  ability  to  give  instruction  in  it  is  indispen* 
sable  to  admission  into  the  class  of  teachers.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
surprising  that  the  pupils  of  the  seminaries  in  general  are  pro- 
ficients in  music.    I  confess,  however,  tl^at  I  was  not  prepared 
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for  the  advance  in  the  theory  and  practice  to  which  many  of 
the  first  class  in  this  school  had  attained*  In  regard  to  the 
former,  I  was  present  at  one  of  the  exercises  in  composition, 
in  which  the  teacher*  read,  and  the  pupils  transcribed  three 
stanzas  of  poetry.  This  done,  they  were  required  to  compose 
an  air  adapted  to  the  words.  In  less  than  ten  minutes  a  fifth 
of  the  class  were  ready.  The  teacher  took  his  station  at  a 
black-board,  on  which  the  ledger  lines  were  drawn,  and  one  of 
the  pupils  whom  he  designated  began  to  sing  the  words  to  the 
air  which  he  had  composed,  the  teacher  writing  the  music 
meanwhile.  This  air  was  pronounced  not  to  be  original  A 
second  was  tried,  which  the  teacher  tliought  an  imitation.  A 
third  and  fourth  he  accepted,  and  wrote  upon  the  board  They 
were  criticised  by  both  the  class  and  teacher,  set  to  parts  by 
the  former,  and  sung.  The  two  classes  were  in  the  next  hour 
united  for  choral  singing,  in  which  many  are  proficient,  the 
teacher  leading  at  the  organ. 

The  course  of  drawing  is  limited  in  extent,  the  object  being 
chiefly  to  give  opportunities  to  those  pupils  who  have  a  taste 
for  drawing  to  cultivate  it  In  fact,  as  it  tends  to  divert  atten- 
tion from  more  important  matters,  which  the  short  time  spent 
at  the  seminary  requires  entire  devotion  to,  it  is  not  much  en- 
couraged. 

The  four  teachers  attached  to  the  normal  school  have  charge 
of  specific  departments  of  labour,  as  well  as  of  particular  im- 
plements of  instruction.  The  director  has  the  general  super- 
intendence of  the  instruction,  discipline,  household  arrange- 
ments, and  finance,  and  is  librarian  of  their  small  collection. 
The  second  teacher  has  charge  of  one  of  the  schools,  of  the  mu- 
sical exercises,  books,  and  instruments;  a  third,  of  the  students 
when  assembled,  especially  in  the  school-house,  and  of  the  draw- 
ings, copy-slips  for  writing,  and  maps.  The  fourth  superintends 
the  pupils  while  in  the  dwelling-house,  apd  also  at  meals.  These 
teachers  are  aided  in  their  duties  by  younger  ones  attached 
to  the  seminary,  under  the  title  of  assistant  teachers.  The 
dining-hall,  or  the  recitation-rooms,  serve  as  places  of  study, 

*  Mr.  Hensohel. 
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according  as  the  pupils  are  in  the  school-house  or  in  the  dwell- 
ing, the  two  buildings  being  separated  by  a  portion  of  the 
grounds.  The  chapel,  which  is  a  neat  room  connected  with 
the  school-house,  serves  for  the  music-room,  as  well  as  for  the 
religious  exercises. 

The  order  of  the  day  in  the  normal  school  will  serve  to 
show  how  constantly  these  young  men  are  employed  in  pr^ 
paring  for  the  duties  of  their  arduous  profession,  and  yet  they 
appeared  to  me  always  cheerful  in  the  performance  of  their 
self-imposed  tasL  In  winter,  the  pupils  rise  at  five,  and,  after 
washing  and  dressing,  have  a  brief  religious  exercise,  and  study 
until  breakfast,  which  is  at  seven  o'clock.  Until  eight  there  is 
recreation.  From  eight  until  twelve  they  are  in  school,  en- 
gaged in  recitation,  listening  to  lectures,  or  teaching.  From 
twelve  until  one  they  have  dinner  and  recreation.  From  one 
until  five  they  are  again  in  school  From  five  until  seven  or 
half  past  seven,  in  summer,  there  is  recreation,  or  excursions 
are  made  with  a  teacher,  and  then  study  until  nine.  In  win- 
ter there  is  recreation  until  six,  from  six  to  eight  study,  and 
from  eight  to  nine  musical  exercises,  one-third  pla3r]ng  on  the 
violin,  another  on  the  organ  or  piano,  and  another  singing.  At 
half  past  nine  in  winter,  and  ten  in  summer,  the  pupils  i^tire. 
There  are  prayers  morning  and  evening.  On  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  they  have  half  of  the  day  for  recreation,  and  in  sum- 
mer make  excursions  to  collect  plants  or  minerals.  A  place  for 
gymnastic  exercises  is  provided,  and  used  during  the  hours  of 
i^ecreation. 

The  moral  education  of  these  young  men  is  closely  attended 
to.  They  not  only  receive  direct  religious  instruction,  but  the 
best  examples  are  constantly  before  them.  The  chief  reward 
fcNT  proficiency  or  good  conduct  is  the  approbation  of  the  teach- 
ers, the  principal  punishment,  short  of  dismission,  their  dis- 
approbation. The  director  has,  also,  the  influence  resulting 
from  his  power  to  give  pecuniary  assistance  to  the  meritorious, 
while  in  the  school,  and  to  secure  them  good  places  at  leav- 
ing it  The  greatest  harmony  reigns  throughout  the  establish- 
ment On  the  evenings  of  Saturday,  there  are  frequently  par- 
ties in  turn  among  the  teachers,  to  which  the  pupils  are  invited. 
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and  where  there  is  usually  music  Those  who  have  acquaint- 
ances in  the  town,  are  encouraged  to  visit  their  families,  but 
the  places  of  visiting  must  be  known  to  the  director. 

Physical  education  is  most  essential  where  young  men,  at  the 
time  of  life  of  these  seminarists,  are  sedulously  engaged  in  intel- 
lectual pursuits,  and  necessarily  so  much  confined  to  the  house. 
They,  therefore,  have  gymnastic  exercises  or  work  in  the  fields 
or  garden,  or  walk  during  those  periods  of  the  day  and  parts  of 
the  week  allowed  for  recreation.  Care  is  taken  that,  unless 
indisposed,. they  do  not  remain  in  the  house  at  those  times, 
when  the  weather  permits  them  to  be  in  the  open  air.  There 
is  an  infirmary  for  the  sick,  in  which  one  of  the  pupils  in  turn 
acts  as  nurse,  and  a  physician  is  called  in  when  necessary* 

The  school  year  is  divided  into  three  terms,  the  first  from  the 
banning  of  June  until  August,  the  second  from  September  to 
Christmas,  and  the  third  from  January  to  May.  The  holidays 
are  four  weeks  in  August,  two  at  Christmas,  and  one  at  Easter. 
During  the  first  two  named,  the  pupils  go  home  to  their  friends. 
Christmas  is  celebrated  in  the  school,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
first  and  second  terms  there  are  private  examinations,  the  re- 
sults of  which  are  communicated  to  the  students.  At  the  close 
of  the  third  term,  the  examination  for  passing  from  the  second 
to  the  first  class  is  held,  and  none  are  promoted  from  one 
class  to  another  unless  fully  proficient  in  the  courses  of  the  past 
year.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year,  they  are  examined  upon 
the  whole  range  of  study,  and  in  composition  and  orthography. 
Those  who  pass  satisfactorily  receive  a  diploma,  and  find  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  employment  as  teachers.  Some  of  the 
most  promising  are  fi^uently  retained  in  the  schools  of  the  in- 
stitution as  assistant  teachers,  under  the  appointment  of  the  di« 
rector.  The  additional  experience  thus  gained  is  of  importance 
in  a  professional,  and  ultimately  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view. 

£very  pupil,  on  leaving  the  school  with  a  diploma,  makes  a 
drawing,  or  copies  a  piece  of  music  or  of  writing,  which  he 
leaves  as  a  memento. 

The  pupils  of  all  the  normal  schoob  are  bound  by  law  to 
serve  in  such  situations  as  may  be  assigned  to  them  for  three 
years,  or  to  pay  certain  sums  in  lieu  of  this  service. 
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The  domestic  economy  is  superintended  by  the  director, 
who  has  a  house-keeper  under  his  orders.  Dinner  is  provided 
at  a  common  table,  but  each  person  furnishes  himself  with  break- 
fast and  supper.  The  diet  is  of  the  plainest  kind,  but  there  is 
meat  for  dinner  every  day  in  the  week  except  two.*  The  po- 
lice of  the  establishment  is  attended  to  by  the  pupils  themselves. 
The  members  of  the  second  class,  in  turn,  have  charge  of  the 
police  of  the  school-rooms,  dormitories,  of  the  lamps,  of  ringing 
the  bell,  &c.,  or  these  duties  are  executed  by  those  who  have 
fallen  under  censure.  The  first  class  superintend  the  fires  and 
out  of  door  work,  have  charge  of  the  cellar,  store-room,  lavatory, 
&C.  There  are  three  dormitories,  under  the  general  superin* 
tendence  of  one  of  the  teachers,  aided  by  pupils  selected  for  the 
purpose.  The  bed  and  bedding  are  furnished  by  the  pupils  at 
entrance.  The  lodging  of  these  youths  is,  like  their  fare  and 
clothing,  of  the  plainest  sort ;  a  plainness  which  puts  in  strong 
relief  the  richness  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  culture  afibrd- 
ed  by  the  institution.! 

SEMINARY  FOR  TEACHERS  OF  THE  CITY  SCHOOLS  AT 

BERLIN. 

This  is  one  of  the  more  recently  erected  seminaries,  and  its 
objects  BLTQ  declared  to  be — first,  to  educate  teachers  for  the  city 
schools ;  second,  to  enable  teachers  to  advance  in  their  voca- 
tion, by  providing  them  with  lectures,  and  with  a  library ;  and 
third,  to  enable  candidates  for  the  ministry  to  become  some- 
what acquainted  with  the  art  of  teaching,  as  they  are  required, 
subsequently,  to  act  as  inspectors  of  the  schools.  The  first  of 
these  is  the  main  object  of  the  institution.  The  teachers  to  be 
furnished  are,  in  general,  of  the  grade  required  for  the  burgher 
schools.    This,  with  its  location  in  the  city,  renders  the  general 

*  The  dinner  costs  seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  annum,  or  about  two  cents 
and  a-half  per  day.  If  a  pupil  receives  no  stipend  from  the  institution,  he  is 
charged  but  half  this  sum. 

t  The  yearly  cost  of  this  institution  is  but  about  twenty-eight  hundred  and 
fiurty  dollars.  The  director  receives  a  salary  of  six  hundred  dollars,  which  en^ 
ables  him  to  live  very  comfbctably,  and  to  maintain  his  proper  station,  on  a  par 
with  the  burgher  authorities,  the  clergyman,  district  judge,  &c. 
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plan  of  this  school  diflereqt  from  that  already  described.  The 
care  taken  in  the  selection  of  the  directors  of  the  normal  schools 
prevents  the  necessity  for  minute  regulations,  and  does  what 
no  regulation  can,  namely,  infuses  the  proper  spirit;  hence, 
there  will  always  be  found  differences  in  the  minute  details  of 
these  institutions,  which  may  not,  however,  be  essential. 

The  director  of  this  seminary*  is  also  the  head  of  the  school 
of  practice  attached  to  it,  and  already  described.  There  are, 
besides  him,  eight  teachers  for  both  the  school  and  seminary. 
The  pupils  of  the  latter  are  about  fifty  in  number. 

The  pupils  generally  live  out  of  the  seminary,  there  being 
accommodations  but  for  sixteen  or  eighteen  within  the  buildings. 
It  is  an  important  question,  whether  the  method  of  boarding  the 
pupils  in  or  out  of  the  house  shall  be  adopted  in  these  institu- 
tions, and  I  believe  that  it  has  been  rightly  solved,  both  at  Weis- 
senfels  and  here,  adopting  in  the  former  school  the  method  of 
collecting  the  pupils,  and  in  the  latter,  of  allowing  them  to 
dwell  apart 

The  conditions  for  admission  are  nearly  those,  as  to  certi- 
ficates, age,  and  qualification,  of  the  Weissenfels  school,  taking 
as  the  standard  of  qualification  the  attainments  of  pupils  from 
the  preparatory  department.  Thus,  eighteen  years  is  the  gene- 
ral age  of  admission,  and  the  applicants  must  present  to  the 
school-board  of  the  province  certificates  of  baptism,  of  having 
attended  the  first  communion,  of  having  attended  school,  of  mo- 
ral conduct,  of  good  health,  and  that  their  parents  or  guardians 
will  support  them  while  at  the  seminary.  The  candidates  are  ex- 
pected to  be  prepared  for  examination  on  the  principal  parts  of 
the  Bible  and  the  chief  truths  of  Christianity,  and  to  be  acquainted 
with  some  of  the  principal  church  songs;  to  express  themselves 
correctly  in  words  and  in  writing,  and  to  have  a  good  know- 
ledge of  the  etymology  of  the  German  language;  to  understand 
nhe  ground  rules  of  arithmetic,  proportions,  and  fractions,  and 
the  elements  of  form  in  geometry,  to  possess  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  geography  and  history,  to  know  the  use  of  mathe- 
matical instruments,  and  to  have  an  elementary  knowledge  of 

*  Dr.  Dicstcrwe^. 
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music  The  school  does  not  professedly  maintain  any  popil 
while  receiving  instruction,  but  assists  some  of  those  of  the 
second  year  who  are  meritorious,  and  makes  a  farther  advance 
to  those  of  the  third  year  who  have  shown  themselves  worthy 
of  their  calling.* 

The  courses  are  of  three  years'  duration,  of  which  the  first 
is  entirely  occupied  with  revising  and  extending  the  attainments 
of  the  pupil;  the  second  is,  in  part,  devoted  to  teaching,  but 
under  the  inspection  of  the  director,  and  the  third  is  mainly 
filled  up  with  teaching  in  the  school  attached  to  the  seminary 
or  others  of  the  city.  This  arrangement  is  intended,  first,  to 
secure  a  due  amount  of  scholarship  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  and 
next,  to  make  practical  teachers  of  them*  The  first  essays  in 
their  art  are  made  under  close  supervision,  and  subsequently, 
the  independent  teaching  afibrds  them  opportunities  for  compar- 
ing the  theoretical  principles  which  are  inculcated  in  the  lec- 
tures at  the  seminary  with  their  daily  observation,  and  the 
communication  of  their  remarks  in  meetings  with  the  director 
gives  them  the  advantage  of  his  experience  in  guiding  their 
observation. 

The  scope  of  the  instruction  here  does  not  diSfor  essentially 
from  that  at  Weissenfels,  the  subjects  being  reproduced  in  a 
difierent  form.  The  foUowuig  table  gives  the  names  of  the 
branches,  with  the  time  occupied  in  each  of  the  classes,  the 
third  class  being  the  lowest  The  course  of  each  class  is  a  year 
in  duration. 

The  hours  of  duty  are  from  seven  in  the  morning  until  noon, 
and  from  two  in  the  afternoon  until  four  for  the  second  and 
third  classes,  with  few  exceptions.  The  first  class  receive 
their  instruction  from  half  past  five  until  half  past  seven  in  the 
evening,  except  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday.  Wednesday  is  a 
half-holiday  for  the  lower  classes,  as  well  as  Saturday. 

The  religious  instruction  is  given  by  a  clergyman.  The 
physical  education  is  left  much  to  the  discretion  of  the  young 

*  This  may  amount  to  sixty  dollars  yearly.  Tho  boarders  at  the  school 
pay  but  threo  dollars  and  thirty-seven  cents  per  quarter  for  their  lodging.  An 
entrance  ibc  of  twelve  dollars  is  paid,  which  exempts  the  pupil  firom  further 
charges  tor  instruction. 
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men,  at  least  in  case  of  those  who  live  out  of  the  seminary.  The 
school  is  deficient,  as  the  one  already  described,  in  the  means 
of  illustrating  the  courses  of  natural  philosophy  and  natural  his- 
tory, but  the  pupils  may  have  access  to  the  natural  history  col- 
lections of  the  university. 

Table  of  Uie  distribaiion  of  time  among  the  different  employmenta  at  the 

Berlin  Seminary. 


SUBJECTS  OF  STUDY,  &c. 


Pedagogy,  -  -  - 
Practice,  .... 
Religions  Instruction, 
Theory  of  Music,  - 
Vocal  Music,  -  - 
German  Language, 
Reading,  .  -  -  - 
Arithmetic,  .  •  - 
Geometry,  ... 
Gwgn^yf  •  •  - 
Histoiy,  .... 
Zoology,  .... 
Mineralogy,  ... 
Physics,  .  -  -  - 
Drawing,  .... 
Writing,  -  .  -  - 
Playing  tiie  Violin,  - 

44 
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The  method  of  instniction,  as  in  the  other  school,  is  mainly 
by  lecture,  with  interrogations.  The  inductive  system  is  fol- 
lowed in  the  mathematical  branches-  The  works  of  the  di- 
rector on  these  subjects  enjoy  a  high  reputation,  and  are  in 
use  in  many  of  the  schools.  The  exercise  called  •'practice,'* 
in  the  duty  of  the  first  class,  is  that  which  I  hare  abeady 
described,  where  the  pupil  gives  instruction  under  the  eye 
of  his  class-mates  and  of  the  director,  and  this  instructioo 
is  made  the  matter  of  subsequent  criticism.  Here  the  semi- 
narists themselves  act  as  pupils,  receiving  supposed  lessons 
from  one  of  their  class,  while  at  Weissenfels,  pupils  from  the 
seminary  class  are  called  in.  This  latter  plan  appears  to  me 
to  have  great  advantages  over  the  one  adopted  here,  which, 
howerer,  is  used,  I  believe,  only  in  the  case  of  the  first  class, 
who  receive  lessons  at  times  when  the  schools  are  not  in  session. 

PRIMARY  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  HAARLEM. 

This  school,  which  has  been  already  referred  to  in  the  chap- 
ter on  primary  instruction  in  Holland,  is  peculiar  in  r^;ard  to 
instruction,  practice  in  teaching,  and  discipline.  It  is  intended  to 
prepare  for  at  least  the  second  grade  among  primary  teachers^ 
which,  it  will  be  remembered,  qualifies  for  the  mastership  of 
any  primary  school,  the  first  class  being  an  honorary  grade. 
The  age  of  admission,  the  time  of  continuance,  and  the  couraea 
of  instruction,  are  regulated  accordingly. 

The  director*  is  the  head  of  the  institution,  and  controls 
absolutely  all  its  arrangements.  His  principle,  that  a  teacher 
in  such  a  place  should  be  left  to  study  the  character  and  dis- 
positions of  his  pupils,  and  to  adapt  his  instruction  and  disci- 
pline to  them,  dispenses  with  rules  and  regulations,  or  cod> 
stitutes  the  director  the  rule-f    To  carry  out  this  principle 

* 

*  Mr.  PrinfeD,  to  whom  I  haT»  already  reftned  as  one  of  a  dasi  of  taadieni 
who  adorn  this  profcMion  in  HoUand. 

f  When  M.  Cousin,  in  hia  visit  to  Haarlmi,  invited  Mr.  Prinaen  to  oommimi- 
eale  to  him  the  resnlationa  of  hia  adiool,  and  then  to  ahow  him  how  they  were 
oot,  fint  the  nde,  then  the  reaulta,  the  director  replied,  ^I  am  the  rule.** 
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requires  that  the  school  should  not  be  numerous,  and  it  is  ac- 
cordingly limited  to  forty  pupils.  There  is  an  assistant  to  the 
director,  who  shares  in  the  general  instruction  with  him,  and 
upon  whom  the  religious  teaching  of  the  pupils  specially  de- 
volves. The  school  is  visited  periodically  by  the  inspector- 
general,  who  examines  the  pupils  personally,  and  notes  their  ge- 
neral and  individual  proficiency. 

To  be  admitted,  a  youth  must  be  over  fifteen  years  of  age^ 
and  have  passed  an  examination  upon  the  studies  of  the  elemen- 
tary school,  satisfactory  to  a  district-inspector,  who  recom- 
mends him  for  admission.  He  is  received  on  probation,  and  at 
the  end  of  three  months,  if  his  conduct  and  proficiency  are 
satisfactory  to  the  director,  is  recommended  to  the  minister 
of  public  instruction,  who  confirms  his  appointment 

The  course  of  theory  and  practice  lasts  four  years  in  ge- 
neral, though,  if  a  pupil  have  the  third  lower  grade  of  public 
instruction  in  view,  which  is  attainable  at  eighteen  years  of  age, 
be  is  not  required  to  remain  connected  with  the  institution  be- 
yond that  age,  and  indeed  may  leave  it,  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility, before  the  close  of  the  regular  course.  The  second 
grade  is  only  attainable  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  and  hence  it 
is  not  usual  for  pupils  to  enter  this  school  as  early  as  the  law 
permits.  The  theoretical  instruction  is  composed  of  a  review 
and  extension  of  the  elementary  branches,  as  the  Dutch  lan- 
guage, geography,  arithmetic,  elementary  geometry,  the  history 
of  the  country,  natural  history,  religion,  writing,  and  vocal  music, 
and  also  of  general  geography  and  history,  natural  philosophy, 
and  the  science  and  art  of  teaching.  This  is  communicated  in 
the  evenings,  the  pupils  meeting  at  the  school  for  the  purpose. 
During  the  day  they  are  occupied  in  receiving  practical  in- 
struction, by  teaching  under  the  inspection  of  the  director  in 
the  elementary  school  already  spoken  of,  attached  to  the  nor- 
mal school  and  occupying  its  rooms,  or  in  teaching  in  some 
other  of  the  elementary  schools  of  the  town  of  Haarlem.  They 
pass  through  diflferent  establishments  in  turn,  so  as  to  see  a 
variety  in  the  character  of  instruction.  The  director,  as  in- 
spector of  primary  schools  in  this  distrct,  visits  frequently  those 
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tvhere  his  pupils  are  employed,  and  observes  their  teachingy 
and  also  receives  a  report  from  the  masters.  The  observations 
and  reports  are  turned  to  account  in  subsequent  meetings  with 
his  class. 

The  pupils  do  not  board  together  in  the  normal  school,  but 
are  distributed  through  the  town,  in  certain  families  selected  by 
the  director.  They  form  a  part  of  these  families  during  their 
residence  with  them,  being  responsible  to  the  head  for  the  time 
of  their  absence  from  the  house,  their  hours,  and  conduct 
They  take  their  meals  with  the  families,  and  are  furnished 
with  a  study  and  sleeping-room,  fire,  lights,  &c.  The  director 
pays  the  moderate  sum  required  for  this  accommodation  from 
the  annual  stipend  allowed  by  government*  The  efficiency 
of  such  a  system  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  habits  of  family 
life  of  the  country,  and  upon  the  locality  where  the  school  is 
established.  In  Holland  and  Haarlem  the  plan  succeeds  weU, 
and  has  the  advantage  that  the  pupils  are  constantly,  in  a  de- 
gree, their  own  masters,  and  must  control  themselves,  and  that 
they  are  never  placed  in  an  artificial  state  of  society  or  kind  of 
life,  which  is  the  case  when  they  are  collected  in  one  establish- 
ment The  director  makes  frequent  visits  to  these  families, 
and  is  informed  of  the  home  character  of  his  pupils.t  The 
discipline  of  a  normal  school  is  of  course  one  of  the  easiest 
tasks  connected  with  it,  for  improprieties  or  levities  of  conduct 
are  inconsistent  with  the  future  calling  of  the  youth.  Admoni- 
tion by  the  assistant  and  by  the  director  are  the  only  coercive 
means  resorted  to,  previous  to  dismission.  The  director  has 
authority  to  dismiss^a  student  without  consulting  the  minister, 
merely  reporting  the  fact  and  case  to  him.    Though  this  power 


*  TUi  annual  stipend  is  ninety  doUars.  Supposing  that  a  student  has  an  entire 
bursary,  he  will  require  some  additional  fimds  to  support  him  while  at  the 
school;  for  hb  board,  lodging,  &.C.  cost  two  dollars  per  week,  which,  for  the  forty- 
two  weeks  of  term-time,  amounts  to  eighty-four  dollars,  leaving  him  but  six  dol- 
lars for  incidental  expenses. 

t  Director  Prinsen  entirely  disclaims  the  use  of  the  police  as  aiding  in  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  school,  and  alleges  that,  in  attributing  this  to  him,  M.  Cousin  has 
misunderstood  his  remarks  on  the  subject  See  Cousin  on  Public  Instruction  in 
Holland,  Chapter  on  Haarlem. 
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may  be  important  in  increasing  his  influence,  yet  it  has  been 
necessary  to  exercise  it  but  three  times  in  twenty  years.  There 
are  two  vacations  of  from  four  to  six  weeks  each,  during  which 
the  pupils,  in  general,  return  to  their  friends.  The  school  has 
a  lending-library  of  books  relating  to  teaching,  and  of  miscel- 
laneous works.  This  useful  institution  supplies  for  the  primary 
schools  every  year  from  eight  to  twelve  well  prepared  masters, 
who  propagate  throughout  the  country  the  excellent  methods 
and  principles  of  teaching  here  inculcated. 

PRIMARY  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  OF  VERSAILLES  AND  DUON. 

Of  the  primary  normal  schools  of  France,  first  organized  by 
the  law  of  1833,  I  visited  two,  which  were  specially  recom- 
mended by  high  authority,  those  at  Versailles  and  Dijon.  With 
certain  distinctive  differences  depending  upon  the  personal 
character  of  the  directors,  and  upon  the  localities,  the  general 
system  of  these  schools  is  the  same.  I  propose,  first,  to  give 
a  sketch  of  the  arrangement  of  that  at  Versailles,  and  to  follow 
this  by  a  notice  of  that  at  Dijon.  When  the  normal  schools  of 
France  have  had  the  same  amount  of  experience  which  those 
of  Germany  now  enjoy,  a  comparison  can  be  more  fairly  made 
between  them  than  at  present  In  France,  tlie  primary  normal 
schools  are  yet  in  a  condition  of  experiment,  and  it  must  be 
some  time  before  the  system  best  suited  to  the  diflerent  parts  of 
the  country  has  been  selected.  The  first  of  the  above  named 
schools  furnished,  in  1837,  twenty,  and  the  second  seventeen 
primary  teachers. 

The  primary  normal  school  of  Versailles  is  for  the  depart- 
ment of  Seine^  and  Oise.  It  comprises  within  its  ample  pre- 
mises* several  establishments  for  the  instruction  and  practice 
of  teachers.  The  school  itself  contains  eighty  pupils  under 
regular  instruction  throughout  the  year,  and  furnishes  a  two 
months'  course  to  adult  school-masters.  The  establishments  for 
practice  begin  with  the  infant  school,  and  rise  through  the  pri- 
mary to  the  grade  of  primary  superior.    Of  the  elementary 

*  Uied  under  a  former  dynasty  to  aooommodate  the  lioonda  of  CharleB  X. 
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gchools,  one  afibrds  the  young  teachers  an  example  of  the 
method  of  mutual,  and  another  of  simultaneous  instruction. 
The  primary  superior  school  had  been  recently  established,  at 
the  date  of  my  visit,  in  1837.  There  is,  besides,  an  evening 
department  for  the  elementary  instruction  of  adults,  taught  by 
the  pupils  of  the  normal  school,  and  also  a  school  of  deagn, 
nrhich  is  established  here  rather  for  convenience  than  as  pro- 
perly belonging  to  the  range  of  the  institution. 

The  whole  establishment  is  under  the  immediate  control  of  a 
director,*  subject  to  the  autiiority  of  a  committee,  and  of  the 
university,  the  inspectors  of  which  make  regular  visits.  The 
committee  in^ct  the  school  by  sub-committees  once  a  month, 
visiting  the  recitation-rooms  of  the  professors  without  giving 
special  notice,  a  plan  much  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  stated 
visits.  If  a  member  of  a  committee  desires  questions  to  be  put 
upon  any  particular  points,  he  calls  upon  the  professor  to  ex- 
tend his  examination,  or  asks  questions  himself.  The  director 
examines  the  classes  frequently,  or  is  present  at  the  lessons. 
There  are  eight  professors  for  the  various  courses,  and  two 
^repeaters"  (repetiteurs),  these  latter  superintending  the  pupils 
when  not  with  the  professors,  and  giving  them  assistance  if 
required*  The  repeaters  are  responsible  for  the  execution  of 
the  order  of  the  day  in  the  institution,  and  for  the  police,  and 
one  of  them  sleeps  in  each  of  the  two  dormitories.  Some  of 
the  teachers  in  the  normal  school  also  give  instruction  in  the 
model  schools,  and  have  charge  of  the  pupils  while  engaged  in 
the  practical  exercises.  The  domestic  economy  is  under  the 
charge  of  the  director,  but  he  is  allowed  .an  assistant,  who 
actually  discharges  the  duty  of  superintendence,  and  who  has 
brought  this  department  into  most  excellent  order.f 

There  are  a  certain  number  of  gratuitous  places,  to  which 
pupils  are  admitted  by  competition,  those  found,  best  prepared 
a.t  the  examination  for  admission  having  the  preference.    Pay 

*  Mr.  Le  Bran,  to  whose  poUteneBs  I  am  much  indebted. 

t  Daring  the  first  year  of  the  inatitution,  the  fare  of  each  atadent  ooat  BiSty' 
iiiiM  oentimea  (twelve  oeata)  per  day.  They  had  meat  twice  a-day,  except  on 
the  ftats  of  the  chnrcb. 
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pupils  are  also  received  at  a  very  moderate  rate,*  but  are  ex- 
actly on  the  same  footing,  in  reference  to  the  duties  of  the  instil 
tution,  with  the  former.  Young  men  who  wish  to  compete  for 
a  place,  and  are  not  sufficiently  prepared,  may  enter  as  pay 
pupils,  and  thus  receive  instruction  directly  applicable  to  their 
object.  The  age  of  admission  is,  by  rule,  between  sixteen  and 
twenty-one,  but  the  former  limit  is  considered  too  early  for  pro- 
fitable entrance.  The  qualifications  for  admission  consist  in  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  subjects  taught  in  the  elementary 
schools. 

The  period  of  instruction  is  two  years.  The  first  year  is 
devoted  to  the  revision  of  elementary  studies,  and  the  second 
to  an  extension  of  them,  and  to  theoretical  and  practical  in- 
struction in  the  science  and  art  of  teaching.  The  subjects  of 
revision  or  instruction  are,  reading,  writing,  linear  drawing, 
geography,  history,  the  drawing  of  maps,  morale  and  religion, 
voeal  music,  arithmetic,  elementary  physics,  terraculture  and 
pedagogy. 

The  religious  instruction  is  given  by  an  ecclesiastic,  who  is 
almoner  to  the  school;  it  includes  lessons  on  the  doctrines  and 
history  of  the  church,  given  twice  per  weeL  Protestants  are 
not  required  to  attend  these  lessons,  but  receive  instruction  out 
of  the  institution  from  a  minister  of  their  own  confession. 

Physical  education  is  conducted  by  means  of  exercises  in 
gymnastics,  by  walks,  and  the  practice  of  gardening.  In  sum- 
mer the  pupils  bathe  once  a  week.  The  gymnastic  exercises 
are  taught  by  the  more  expert  pupils  to  the  scholars  of  the 
model  schools,  and  appear  to  have  taken  well  among  them. 

The  pupils  study  in  a  room  common  to  all,  and  the  degree  of 
attention  which  they  pay,  and  their  conduct,  are  marked,  ac- 
cording to  a  uniform  scale,  by  the  superintending  <<  repeater,'^ 
and  reported  daily  to  the  director.  Once  every  month  the  pro- 
fessor examines  these  classes  on  the  studies  of  the  past  month, 

* 

and  reports  the  standing.    Marks  are  also  given  for  great  pro- 
ficiency and  attention,  which  are  reported  with  the  standing. 

*  Five  hundred  firuics,  or  about  one  hundred  dollars,  per  annum. 
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These  marks,  and  those  of  the  examinatioD,  are  summed  up, 
and  when  they  amount  to  a  certain  number  for  the  month, 
the  pupil  is  entitled  to  a  premium.  The  premiums  consist  of 
books  uniformly  bound,  and  accompanied  by  a  certificate.  Re- 
port is  made  of  these  pupils  to  the  minister  of  public  instruction, 
and  the  record  may  serve  them  when  desirous  to  secure  a 
particular  place.  The  director  assembles  the  school  to  hear  an 
account  of  these  monthly  reports,  and  makes  such  remarks  asj 
they  may  suggest 

Besides  the  more  usual  school  implements,  this  institution  has 
a  library,  a  small  collection  of  physical  and  chemical  apparatus, 
of  technological  specimens,  already  of  considerable  interest,  and 
of  models  of  agricultural  implements.  There  are,  also,  two 
gardens,  one  of  which  is  laid  out  to  serve  the  purposes  of  sys- 
tematic instruction  in  horticulture,  the  other  of  which  contains 
specimens  of  agricultural  products,  and  a  ground  for  gymnastic 
exercises.  The  pupils  work  by  details  of  three  at  a  time,  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  gardener,  in  cultivating  flowers,  fruits, 
vegetables,  &c  They  have  the  use  of  a  set  of  carpenter's  and 
joiner's  tools,  with  which  they  have  fitted  up  their  own  library 
in  a  very  creditable  way.*  In  the  second  year  they  receive 
lectures  on  the  science  and  art  of  teaching,  and  in  turn  give  in- 
struction in  the  schools,  under  the  direction  of  the  teachers. 
Their  performances  are  subsequently  criticised  for  their  im- 
provement. 
The  order  of  the  day  in  summer  is  as  follows: 
The  pupils  rise  at  five,  wash,  make  up  their  beds,  and  clean 
their  dormitories,  in  two  divisions,  which  alternate;  meet  in 
the  study-hall  at  half  past  five  for  prayers,  breakfast,  engage 
in  studies  or  recitation  until  one;  dine  and  have  recreation  until 
two;  study  or  recite  until  four;  have'exercises  or  recreation,  sup, 
study  and  engage  m  religious  reading  and  prayers ;  and  retire 

*  A  carpenter  who  came  to  attend  the  evening  claaeea  was  found  by  the  di- 
rector  so  intelligent,  that  he  advised  him  to  prepare  for  the  school  The  yomig 
man  succeeded  in  entering,  at  the  annual  competition,  and  subeequenUy,  on  leav-^ 
ing  the  school,  received  one  of  the  best  appointments  of  his  year  as  a  teacher. 
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at  ten,  except  in  special  cases.    Before  meals  tliere  is  a  grace 
said,  and  during  meals  one  of  the  pupils  reads  aloud. 

In  distributing  the  time  devoted  to  study  and  recitation,  an 
hour  of  study  is  made  to  precede  a  lesson,  >vixen  the  latter  re- 
quires specific  preparation;  ivhen,  on  the  contrary,  the  lesson 
requires  after-reflection  to  fix  its  principles,  or  consists  of  a 
lecture,  of  which  the  notes  are  to  be  written  out,  the  study  hour 
follows  the  lesson.  The  branches  of  a  mechanical  nature 
are  interspersed  with  the  intellectual.  The  students  of  the 
second  year  are  employed,  in  turn,  in  teaching,  and  are  relieved 
from  other  duties  during  the  hours  devoted  to  the  schools  of 
practice. 

On  Sunday,  after  the  morning  service,  the  pupils  are  free  to 
leave  the  walls  of  the  institution.  The  same  is  the  case  on 
Thursday  afternoon.  The  director  has  found,  however,  bad 
results  from  these  indiscriminate  leaves  of  absence. 

The  discipline  of  the  school  is  mild,  the  age  and  objects  of  the 
pupils  being  such  that  the  use  of  coercive  means  is  seldom  re- 
quired The  first  step  is  admonition  by  a  "repeater"  or  profes- 
sor, the  next  a  private  admonition  by  the  director.  If  these  means 
prove  ineflectual,  dismission  follows.  The  director  has  great  in- 
fluence, from  his  personal  character,  and  from  the  fact  that  his 
recommendation  can  secure  a  good  place*  to  the  pupil  imme- 
diately on  leaving  the  school.  The  mode  of  life  in  the  institu- 
tion is  very  simple.  The  pupils  are  neatly  but  roughly  dressed, 
and  perform  most  of  the  services  of  police  for  themselves.  The 
dormitories  are  very  neat  The  bedsteads  are  of  wrought 
iron,  corded  at  the  bottom.  During  the  night  the  clothes  are 
deposited  in  small  boxes  near  the  beds.  The  extra  articles  of 
clothing  are  in  a  common  room.  Cleanliness  of  dress  and  per- 
son are  carefully  enjoined  The  fare  is  plain,  but  good,  and 
the  arrangements  connected  with  the  table  unexceptionable. 
There  is  an  infirmary  attached  to  the  school,  which  is,  however, 
but  rarely  used. 

*  The  best  {ilaccs,  in  point  of  emolument,  are  worth  from  fiA«en  to  eighteen 
hundred  firanca  (about  $300  to  $360). 

45 
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The  schools  for  practice  do  not  require  special  description, 
as  their  organization  will  be  sufficiently  understood  from  what 
has  already  been  said  of  primary  schools,  and  they  have  not 
been  long  enough  in  operation  to  acquire  the  improved  form 
which,  I  cannot  doubt,  they  will  receive  under  the  present  able 
director  of  the  normal  school 

The  primary  normal  school  at  Dijon  for  the  department 
of  Cdte  d'Or,  in  its  general  organization,  is  the  same  as  that  at 
Versailles.  It  differs,  however,  in  one  most  important  par* 
ticular,  which  involves  other  difierences  of  detail  All  the  in- 
struction, except  of  religion  and  music,  as  well  as  the  superin- 
tendence, is  under  the  charge  of  the  director  and  a  single 
assistant,  who,  by  the  aid  of  the  pupils,  carry  on  the  schools  of 
practice,  as  well  as  the  courses  of  the  normal  school  This 
arrangement  limits  the  amount  of  instruction,  and  interferes 
very  materially  with  the  arrangement  of  the  studies  The 
school  is  conducted,  however,  with  an  excellent  spirit  An 
idea  of  the  plan  will  be  obtained  from  the  order  of  the  day, 
which  also  contains  an  outline  of  the  course  of  instruction. 

From  five  to  six,  A.  M,  the  pupils  say  their  prayers,  wash, 
&c.  From  six  to  seven  the  higher  division  has  a  lesson  in 
French  grammar.  The  lower  receives  a  lesson  in  geography 
or  history  alternately.  From  seven  to  eight,  the  higher  divi- 
sion has  a  lesson  in  geography  or  history  alternately;  the 
lower  division  in  arithmetic.  From  eight  to  half  past  eight, 
breakfast  and  recreation.  From  half  past  eight  until  eleven,  a 
portion  of  the  higher  division  is  employed  in  the  primary 
schools  of  practice,  and  the  others  are  engaged  in  study.  From 
eleven  until  one,  writing  and  linear  drawing  for  both  divisions. 
From  one  until  two,  dinner  and  recreation.  From  two  until 
half  past  four,  as  from  half  past  eight  to  eleven.  Recreation 
until  five.  From  five  to  six,  instruction  in  instrumental  or  vocal 
music  for  each  division  alternately.  From  six  to  seven,  the 
higher  division  has  a  lesson  in  geometry  or  its  applications,  the 
lower  division  in  French  grammar.  From  seven  until  a  quarter 
before  eight,  supper  and  recreation.  From  this  time  until  nine, 
the  higher  division  has  a  lesson  in  physical  science  or  natural 
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history,  mechanics,  agriculture,  and  rural  economy,  or  book- 
keeping; the  lower  division  in  reading.  The  last  quarter  of 
an  hour  is  occupied  by  both  divisions  in  prayers,  after  which 
they  retire.  This  order  applies  to  all  the  days  of  the  week  but 
Thursday,  when,  from  eight  to  ten,  the  pupils  receive  moral  and 
religious  instruction.  From  ten  to  eleven,  instruction  in  the 
forms  of  simple,  legal,  and  commercial  writings,  and  from  two 
to  four,  engaged  in  the  review  of  part  of  the  week's  studies. 
On  the  aflemoon  of  Thursday  the  schools  of  practice  are  not 
in  session. 

On  Sunday,  after  the  duties  following  their  rising,  the  pupils 
are  occupied  in  studying  and  revising  some  of  the  lessons  of 
the  week.  From  nine  to  ten  o'clock,  in  religious  reading,  aloud. 
At  ten  they  go  to  service  in  the  parish  chapel,  attended  by  the 
director  and  his  assistant.  Receive  moral  and  religious  in- 
struction on  their  return  until  dinner  time.  After  dinner,  attend 
the  evening  service,  and  then  take  a  walk.  In  the  evening, 
assemble  for  conversation  on  pedagogical  subjects  and  for 
prayers. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  OF  THE  CANTON  OF  ZURICH  AT  KUSSNACHT, 

NEAR  ZURICH. 

The  efforts  of  the  cantons  of  Switzerland,  since  1831,  to  ex- 
tend the  benefits  of  popular  education,  have  been  great,  and 
already,  to  a  certain  degree,  successful,  and  the  adoption  of  the 
sjratem  of  instructing  teachers  will  insure  rapid  progress  for  the 
fulura  This  system  has  been  commended  and  enforced  by 
the  society  for  public  utility,  the  branches  of  which,  dispersed 
over  the  cantons,  with  their  standing  committees,  and  the  gene- 
ral meetings  of  the  society  in  different  parts  of  the  confederal 
tion,  give  it  great  influence  over  public  opinion.  At  its  last 
meetii^,  an  able,  and  I  believe  impartial,  report  upon  the  nor- 
Rial  schools  was.  read,  and  an  interesting  discussion,  productive 
of  sound  views  on  the  subject,  was  elicited.  Of  the  primary 
normal  schools  already  established,  I  visited  those  of  Lausanne, 
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the  school  for  the  canton  of  Vaud,  Lucerne  for  the  canton  of 
Lucerne,  Munchenbuchsee  for  Berne,  Kiissnacht  for  Zurich, 
and  Kreutzlingen  for  Thurgovia.  Each  of  these  has  character* 
istics  adapting  it  to  its  location,  and  depending  upon  the  views 
of  the  councils  of  education  of  the  cantons,  and  upon  those  of 
the  directors.  Obliged  to  limit  myself  in  this  Report  to  a  spe- 
cimen of  these  schools,  I  have  taken  the  seminary  of  Zurich, 
and  the  establishments  connected  with  it,  for  description. 

The  normal  school  at  Kiissnacht  is  about  a  league  from  the 
town  of  Zurich,  and  the  buildings  are  prettily  situated  on  the 
borders  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name.  This  institution  was 
re-organized  in  1836,  though  the  modifications  made  have  been 
rather  in  the  details  than  in  general  principles.  It  now  consists 
of  a  school  for  teachers,  a  preparatory  school  for  this  seminary, 
and  three  primary  model  schools.  It  is  intended  to  supply 
teachers  for  the  different  grades  of  primary  schools  of  the  can- 
ton, and  during  a  portion  of  the  year  lectures  are  also  delivered 
in  the  seminary  to  the  older  teachers,  who  are  assembled  for 
that  purpose  in  their  vacations. 

The  superintendence  and  control  of  the  normal  school  is 
vested  by  the  legislative  council  in  the  council  of  education, 
who  appoint  a  committee  of  superintendence  from  their  own 
body.  This  committee  visits  the  school  at  least  once  a  month, 
attends  its  examinations,  and,  in  general,  inspects  its  manage- 
ment The  executive  power  is  delegated  to  a  director,*  who 
has  the  immediate  charge  of  the  school,  and  arranges  the 
plan  of  instruction,  in  subordination  to  the  council  of  education. 
He  examines  the  candidates  for  admission,  inspects  the  classes 
of  the  seminary,  and  of  the  schools  attached  to  it,  and  lec- 
tures in  the  school  of  repetition  for  the  older  teachers.  He  is 
also  responsible  for  the  discipline,  and  reports  half  yearly  the 

*  Mr.  Scherr,  a  very  remarkable  teacher.  Until  reoenUy,  Mr.  Scherr  waa  an 
iostractor  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  obaervation  required  in  thia  department 
of  instmction,  and  the  newness  of  it,  bj  which  it  has  not  degenerated  into  rou- 
tine, require  a  constant  ezetciae  of  the  intellect  of  the  teacher,  and  render  H  an 
ezceUent  preparation  for  one  who  wishes  to  improve  his  art* 
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State  of  the  institution  to  the  council  of  education.  He  is  more- 
over present  at  the  meeting  of  the  committee  of  superinten- 
dence. There  are  three  other  teachers,  besides  a  variable  num- 
ber of  assistants.  These  teachers  in  turn  have  charge  of  the 
pupils  of  the  normal  school  in  and  out  of  school-hours.  There 
are  conferences  of  all  the  teachers,  at  which  the  director  pre- 
sides. The  manners  of  the  people  and  the  purpose  of  the  semi- 
nary render  the  discipline  of  very  trifling  amount.  The  pupils  of 
the  normal  school  reside  in  the  village  of  Kussnacht,  but  spend 
the  greater  part  of  their  time  at  the  school,  under  the  direction 
of  its  masters.  All  the  time  devoted  to  study,  recitation  or  lec- 
ture, and  regular  exercise,  is  passed  there. 

To  be  admitted  as  a  candidate  for  the  normal  school,  a  youth 
must  be  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  of  suitable  moral,  intellectual, 
and  physical  qualities  for  the  profession  of  a  teacher.  He  must 
have  spent  two  years  in  the  higher  division  of  primary  instruc- 
tion (called  here  secondary)  in  the  model  school,  or  some 
equivalent  one,  or  have  passed  through  the  preparatory  depart* 
ment  of  the  normal  school,  which  gives  a  preference  to  the 
candidate,  other  qualifications  being  equal.  The  examination 
of  candidates  takes  place  once  a  year,  and  in  presence  of  the 
committee  of  superintendence,  or  of  a  deputation  from  their 
body.  The  formal  right  of  admitting  to  the  school  is,  however, 
vested  alone  in  the  councU  of  education.  The  subjects  of  ex- 
amination are  Bible  history,  speaking  and  reading,  grammar, 
the  elements  of  history,  geography  and  natural  philosophy, 
arithmetic  and  the  elements  of  geometry,  writing,  drawing,  and 
vocal  music  The  council  of  education  fixes  the  number  of  pu- 
pils who  may  be  admitted,  and  the  most  proficient  of  the  can- 
didates are  selected.  There  are  forty  stipendiary  places,  ten  of 
the  value  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  Swiss  francs  (forty-eight 
dollars),  and  thirty  of  half  that  sum.  Natives  who  are  admitted 
all  receive  their  instruction  gratis.  If  there  is  room  in  the 
school,  foreigners  may  be  received,  paying  twelve  dollars  per 
annum  for  their  instruction.  The  number  of  pupils  at  the  date 
of  my  visit,  in  the  autumn  of  1837,  was  one  hundred  and  tea 
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The  stipendiaries  are  bound  to  serve  as  teachers  in  the  canton 
two  years;  a  very  moderate  return  for  the  education  received. 

There  are  two  grades  of  courses  in  the  normal  school,  one 
of  two  years  for  pupils  intending  to  become  teachers  in  the 
lower  primary  schools,  the  other  of  three  years  for  the  higher 
primary  schools.  The  courses  begin  in  April,  and  continue^ 
with  seven  weeks  of  vacation,  throughout  the  year.  The  sub- 
jects of  instruction  are:  Religious  instruction,  German,  French, 
mathematics,  history,  geography,  natural  history  and  philo- 
sophy, pedagogy,  writing,  drawing,  and  vocal  and  instrumental 
music.  French  is  only  obligatory  upon  the  students  of  the  three 
years*  course.  Gymnastic  exercises  and  swimming  are  regu* 
larly  taught  and  practised. 

There  are  three  classes,  corresponding  to  the  three  years  of 
(rtudy.  The  courses  were  distributed,  in  1887,  according  to  the 
following  table: 
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There  is,  besides,  a  lecture  of  an  hour  and  a-half  on  the  art 
of  building,  once  a  week,  attended  by  all  the  students.  Those 
who  learn  instrumental  music  have  lessons  two  hoars  and 


*  Or  indifidual  inatrnction  In  muaie. 
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a-half  every  week,  and  two  hours  of  Sunday  are  occupied  with 
singing  in  concert  One  of  the  teachers  devotes  two  extra 
hours  every  week  to  the  assistance  of  some  of  the  pupils  in  their 
studies,  or  to  repetitions. 

At  the  close  of  each  year  there  is  a  public  examination,  and 
the  pupils  are  classed  according  to  its  results.  On  leaving  the 
institution,  they  are  arranged  in  three  grades,  the  first,  of  those 
who  have  gone  very  satisfactorily  through  the  school,  the  se- 
cond, of  those  who  have  passed  satisfactorily,  and  the  third,  of 
those  who  have  not  come  up  to  the  standard.  Certificates  of 
the  first  two  grades  entitle  their  holders  to  compete  for  any  va- 
cant primary  school. 

The  courses  of  practice  begin  in  the  second  year,  when  the 
pupils  take  regular  part  in  the  exercises  of  the  schools  attached 
to  the  seminary.  These  are,  first,  two  model  schools  for  chil- 
dren from  the  ages  of  six  to  nine,  and  from  nine  to  twelve,  at 
which  latter  age  the  legal  obligation  to  attend  the  schools 
ceases.  The  third,  called  a  secondary  school,  contains  pupils 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  system  of  instruction 
used  in  the  lower  schools  is  attended  with  very  striking  results. 
The  lessons  are  not  divided  into  distinct  branches,  studiously 
kept  separate,  as  in  most  elementary  schools,  but  are  connected, 
as  far  as  possible,  so  as  to  keep  the  different  subjects  constantly 
before  the  mind.  Thus,  a  lesson  of  geography  is,  at  the  same 
time,  one  of  history,  and  incidentally  of  grammar,  natural  his- 
tory, of  reading  and  writing,  and  so  on  through  the  circle  of 
elementary  instruction.  The  Pestalozzian  lessons  on  form  are 
made  the  basis  of  writing,  and  with  good  success.  The  lowest 
class  is  taught  to  speak  correctly,  and  to  spell  by  the  phonic 
method,  to  divide  words  into  syllables,  and  thus  to  count.  To 
number  the  lessons.  To  make  forms  and  combme  them,  and 
thus  to  write,  and  through  writing  to  read.  The  second  passes 
to  practical  grammar,  continues  its  reading  and  writing,  the 
lessons  in  which  are  made  exercises  of  natural  history  and 
grammar.  Reading  and  speaking  arc  combineid  to  produce 
accuracy  in  the  latter,  which  is  a  difficulty  where  the  language 
has  been  corrupted  into  a  dialect,  as  the  German  has  in  northern 
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Switzerland.  Movable  letters  are  used  to  give  exercise  in 
spelling  and  reading.  The  plan  of  the  Pestalozzian  exercises 
in  grammar  is  followed,  and  when  the  pupils  have  learned  to 
write,  a  wholei  class,  or  even  two  classes,  may  be  kept  employed 
intellectually,  as  well  as  mechanically,  by  one  teacher.  In 
reading,  the  understanding  of  every  thing  read  is  insisted  upon, 
and  the  class-books  are  graduated  accordingly.  I  never  saw 
more  intelligence  and  readiness  displayed  by  children  than  in 
all  these  exercises;  it  affords  £1  strong  contrast  to  the  dulness  of 
schools  in  which  they  are  taught  mechanically.  The  same 
principles  are  carried  into  the  upper  classes,  and  are  transplanted 
into  the  schools  by  the  young  teachers,  who  act  here  as  assist- 
ants. The  examination  of  the  second  school  in  Bible  history, 
with  its  connected  geography  and  grammar  lessons,  in  compo- 
sition, with  special  reference  to  orthography  and  to  the  hand- 
writing, and  the  music  lesson,  at  all  of  which  the  director  was 
so  kind  as  to  enable  me  to  be  present,  were  highly  creditable. 

There  are  three  classes  in  each  of  these  schools,  and  the  pu- 
pils of  the  normal  seminary  practice  as  assistant  teachers  in 
them  at  certain  periods;  the  director  also  gives  lessons^  which 
the  pupils  of  the  seminary  repeat  in  his  presence. 

In  the  highest,  or  secondary  school,  the  elementary  courses 
are  extended,  and  mathematics  and  French  are  added. 

The  pupils  of  the  preparatory  department  of  the  seminary 
spend  two  years  in  teaching  in  the  two  model  schools,  and  in 
receiving  instruction  in  the  **  secondary  school,''  under  the 
special  charge  of  the  director  of  the  seminary.  This  establish- 
ment has  furnished,  during  three  years  of  full  activity,  two 
hundred  teachers  to  the  cantonal  primary  schools.  These 
young  teachers  replace  the  older  ones,  who  are  found  by  the 
courses  of  repetition  not  able  to  coitie  up  to  the  present  state  of 
instruction,  and  who  receive  a  retirii^  pension.  The  schools 
must  thus  be  rapidly  regenerated  throughout  the  canton,  and 
the  education  of  the  people  raised  to  the  standard  of  their  wants 
as  republicans. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


SECONDARY  INSTRUCTIOlf . 


SfiooHDART  instruction  occupies  the  place  between  elemratary 
and  superior  instruction.  It  follows  the  attainments  which  are 
indispensable  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  precedes  the 
special  studies  which  bear  more  or  less  upon  the  occupation  of 
the  individual  in  future  life.  It  embraces  the  period  from  eight 
or  ten  years  of  age  to  seventeen  or  nineteen,  as  the  ordinary 
average  limits.  Viewed  in  its  most  enlarged  sense,  this  instruc* 
tion  prepares  for  any  kind  of  special  studies  for  which  matured 
intelligence  is  necessary,  for  the  higher  occupations  of  the  use- 
ful arts,  as  well  as  for  the  learned  professions.  It  is  no  objec- 
tion to  this  view  that  in  some  countries  there  are  no  public 
schools  for  the  arts,  as  there  are  for  the  professions,  smce  there 
are  also  some  of  the  learned  professions  in  certain  countries 
which  have  no  public  schools  set  apart  for  them,  but  which  are, 
nevertheless,  avowedly  in  the  front  rank,  and  which  require,  as 
an  introduction  to  their  studies,  a  thorough  secondary  training. 
This  view  gives  rise  to  a  two-fold  division  of  the  subject — ^first, 
secondary  instruction,  as  preparatory  to  the  professions  usually 
designated  as  learned;  second,  as  preparing  for  the  higher  prac« 
tical  occupations,  which  are  rising  rapidly  into,  or  have  taken 
their  place  in  the  same  rank  with  the  professions.  I  leave  these 
views  to  be  judged  of  by  the  facts  to  be  presented.  The  first  kind 
of  secondary  instruction  is  to  be  met  with,  as  a  national  system, 
in  most  countries  of  Europe,  while  in  others  it  is  supplied  by  in- 
dividual enterprise,  and  by  independent  foundations  or  corpo- 
rations. The  institutions  which  supply  this  instruction  in  a  more 
or  less  perfect  form,  are  designated  by  various  names.  The  class 
is  composed  of  the  academies  and  grammar  schools,  some  of  the 
colleges,  the  proprietary  and  certain  other  schools  of  England; 
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the  colleges,  royal  and  communal  ^institutions,**  and  boarding- 
schools  (pensions)  of  France;  the  Latin  schools  and  others  of 
Holland;  the  colleges,  auditories,  and  gymnasia  of  Switzerland; 
the  colleges  of  Italy,  and  the  gymnasia  of  the  German  states. 
It  is  true,  that  in  some  of  these  schools,  especially  in  England 
and  France,  elementary  instruction  is  given  as  well  as  se^ 
condary,  but  this  is  generally  done  in  separate  departments  or 
divisions.  It  is  also  true,  that  university  instruction  in  some 
branches  is  merely  a  development  of  that  of  the  schools,  and  in 
England,  especially,  as  viewed  in  one  light,  is  but  an  extension 
of  secondary  instruction.  Nevertheless,  the  rule  is,  I  believe, 
as  laid  down;  and  these  cases  must  be  considered  as  excep- 
tions, which,  with  others,  tend  to  prevent  any  exact  classic- 
cation.  The  second  kind  of  this  grade  of  instruction  exists 
in  its  most  advanced  state  in  Germany,  where  the  ''real 
schools,**  and  some  of  the  "trade  schools,**  prepare  pupils  for 
the  polytechnic  institutions,  or  for  "trade  institutes,*'  or  com- 
mercial and  other  schools,'  which  are  the  equivalents  of  the  uni- 
versities. In  France,  it  is  by  no  means  supplied  by  the  primary 
superior  schools,  which  are  not  real  substitutes  for  the  trade 
schools  of  Germany,  while  the  higher  grade  of  special  instruc- 
tion is  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  the  pupil  must  seek  the 
required  preparation  in  establishments  intended  for  other  pur- 
poses, or  by  private  study,  or  in  the  higher  institutions  them- 
selves. In  England,  the  recent  introduction  of  coqrses  for  civil 
engineers  into  the  University  of  Durham,  and  into  London  Uni- 
versity and  King's  Colleges,  is  an  earnest  that  the  preparatory 
grade  of  schools  will,  in  due  time,  also  be  provided. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  scope  and  nature  of  the  Gi- 
rard  College  require  us  to  embrace  both  these  grades  of  second- 
ary instruction,  while  our  strength  should  be  applied  to  the  lat- 
ter, and  will  require  to  be  so  much  more  vigorously  exerted, 
as  the  materials  which  we  can  derive  from  experience  are 
much  less  complete  than  in  the  former  division.  In  making  a 
selection  from  these  materials,  I  shall,  as  in  treating  the  other 
divisions  of  my  subject,  oflfer  such  comments  upon  them,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  descriptions,  as  may  seem  necessary,  and  from 
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these  comments,  aod  the  comparison  of  difierent  institutions  in 
the  same  country,  and  of  secondary  instruction  in  difierent 
countries,  show  not  only  the  grounds  of  my  own  opinions,  but 
enable  the  trustees  to  judge  how  far  they  are  founded  in  reason 
and  in  fact. 

The  great  number  of  institutions  for  preparation  for  the  pro- 
fessions which,  in  a  tour  like  that  directed  by  the  trustees  of 
the  Girard  College,  would  necessarily  be  visited,  renders  an 
Isocount  of  this  branch  difiicult,  from  the  abundance  of  matter 
collected.  With  real  regret  at  the  necessity  for  omitting  ac- 
counts  of  interesting  establishments,  I  have  .concluded  to  limit 
this  notice  to  those  of  Scotland  and  England,  from  which  those 
of  our  own  country  are  principally  derived,  and  to  those  of 
France  and  of  Prussia.  In  so  doing,  though  I  am  obliged  to  pass 
over  the  institutions  of  countries  such  as  Switzerland,  Holland, 
and  the  German  states,  which  I  visited  with  great  interest,  and, 
I  trust,  not  without  profit,  yet  I  fear  that,  even  with  these  omis* 
sions,  my  Report  will  be  extended  beyond  its  due  limits. 

Of  the  objects  of  sound  education,  namely,  intellectual,  moral, 
and  physical  development,  the  first  two  occupy,  in  general,  near- 
ly exclusive  attention,  the  last  being  left  to  regulate  itself,  and  in 
some  cases  being  even  interfered  with  by  the  means  taken  to 
encourage  the  former;  a  growing  attention,  however,  to  this 
branch,  at  least  ^o  far  as  to  prevent  injury  to  the  physical  jnan, 
gives  promise  of  a  reform  in  this  particular.  The  materials  for 
the  secondary  instruction  abroad,  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  in- 
tellectual and  moral  education  leading  to  the  learned  professions, 
are  selected  from  among  the  following:  the  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew  languages,  the  vernacular  and  other  modern  languages, 
mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  the  natural  sciences,  geogra* 
phy,  history,  moral  and  mental  science,  religious  instruction, 
and  the  arts.  The  selection  from  these  varies  from  the  ultra 
schemes,  on  one  side,  which  would  confine  youth  to  the  study 
of  the  ancient  languages,  with  a  small  proportion  of  the  verna- 
cular, and  of  geography,  history,  and  religion,  to  the  opposite 
extreme,  which,  without,  perhaps,  actually  excluding  the  ancient 
languages,  would  so  far  restrict  the  study  of  them,  as  to  reduce 
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tbem  to  comparative  inefficiency  as  a  means  of  mental  train- 
ing. Between  these  extremes  there  exists,  as  will  be  shown, 
a  variety  of  plans  of  instruction,  each  one  recommending  itself 
to  some  particular  constitution  of  mind,  and  in  the  results  of 
some  of  which  close  observation  has  failed  to  detect  differences 
which  would  induce  a  very  decided  preference  for  one  or  the 
other. 

The  question  of  the  uses  and  abuses  of  classical  and  scientific 
instruction  has  been  held  up  in  almost  all  possible  lights,  in  the 
keen  strife  which  has  arisen  for  the  possession  of  the  secondary 
schools,  and  it  will  be  my  object  in  this  Report  to  add  to  this 
body  of  argument  for  the  trustees,  that  of  facts  and  results,  pro- 
duced by  the  gradual  development  of  public  opinion  in  the 
countries  which  will  be  under  consideration. 

The  secondary  and  higher  departments  of  instruction  were 
the  first  organized  in  the  progress  of  civilization,  while  popular 
primary  instruction  has  come  into  being  under  the  impulse  of 
modem  improvement.  Hence,  while  modifications  in  the  latter 
have  been  easy,  the  former  departments  have  presented  fixed 
systems,  in  which  even  improvement  must  make  its  way 
against  the  odium  usually  attaching  to  innovation. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

There  being  no  general  system  of  secondary  instruction  in 
Great  Britain,  this  account  resolves  itself,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
primary  schools,  .to  a  description  of  particular  institutions, 
which  may  be  considered  as  types  of  the  class  to  which  they 
belong.  On  account  of  the  absence  of  system,  more  time  is 
consumed,  both  in  actual  examination  and  in  description,  than 
is  required  in  countries  where  the  schools  are  organized  accord- 
ing to  a  general  plan.  There,  a  few  schools  give  a  complete 
idea  of  all  the  variations  which  the  system  allows,  while  here, 
the  number  of  special  cases  must  be  multiplied  according  to 
the  variety  in  the  ideas  of  individuals,  or  associations,  who  have 
the  charge  of  secondary  institutions. 

In  England  there  is  a  large  amount  of  endowment  for  schools, 
in  which  secondary  instruction,  leading  to  the  universities  and 
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professions,  is  given,  or,  rather,  Tvhich  has  hitherto  been  ap- 
plied, almost  exclusively,  to  that  purpose.  The  second  divi- 
sion of  this  grade  is  left  mainly  to  private  establishments  and 
associations.  In  Manchester  and  Krmingham,  however,  the 
trustees  of  the  endowed  grammar  schools  have  recently  deter- 
mined to  embrace  both  objects  in  their  courses,  and  thus  to 
satisfy  the  wants  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  population 
of  those  cities  for  whose  benefit  the  schools  were  endowed, 
when  the  necessities  of  the  community,  in  regard  to  education, 
were  very  diiOerent  from  what  they  are  now. 

In  England,  secondary  instruction  for  boys  is  given  in  the 
public  grammar  schools,  which  are  endowed,  and  educate,* 
gratuitously,  certain  classes  of  students,  in  the  preparatory 
schools  erected  by  associations,  and  modelled  according  to  the 
views  of  the  committees  or  proprietors,  and  in  private  schools, 
which  are  numerous  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Some  of  the 
grammar  schools,  such  as  Eton,  Winchester,  and  Westminster, 
are  styled  colleges.  In  many  of  these  institutions,  the  elemen- 
tary period,  as  well  as  the  proper  secondary,  is  embraced. 

In  Scotland,  the  title  of  academy,  high-school,  or  coU^;e,  is 
applied  to  similar  establishments ;  and  in  Ireland,  that  of  aca^ 
demy,  academical  institution,  &c  There  are  very  striking 
differences  between  the  university  systems  of  England  and 
Scotland,  which  tend  to  impress  corresponding  differences  of 
organization  on  the  schools  which  serve  as  feeders  to  them. 

While  the  subjects  composing  the  courses  of  the  secondary 
schools  of  Great  Britain  are  not,  in  general,  very  diflferent,  the 
proportions  in  which  they  enter  vary  exceedingly.  The  English 
language,  Latin  and  Greek,  one  of  the  modem  foreign  languages, 
history,  geography,  mathematics,  and  writing,  are  to  be  found  in 
most  of  the  programmes,  and  to  these  are  added,  in  some,  natural 
philosophy  and  chemistry,  natural  history,  drawing,  and  music. 
In  some  systems,  the  ancient  languages  are  relied  on  almost 
exclusively  for  mental  culture,  and  English,  with  a  little  mathe- 

•  Culule  deacribea  fimr  hundred  and  wventy^ve  institiitioiis  in  hit  work 
entitled  **  A  Ccmciee  Description  of  the  Endowed  Grammar  Sehoob  of  Elngland 
and  Wales,**  &c.    London,  1818, 
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maticsy  history  and  geography,  are  admitted  into  the  course; 
in  others,  the  French  is  introduced,  and  the  branches  subordinate 
to  the  classics  are  raised  somewhat  in  importance;  in  others, 
the  modern  languages,  mathematics,  and  a  knowledge  of  nature, 
are  made  prominent,  the  classics  and  English  being,  however, 
the  basis  of  instruction;  in  others,  the  leading  principle  of  or- 
ganization appears  to  be  to  restrict  the  instruction  in  the  dead 
languages,  as  far  as  may  be  done  consistently  with  giving  a 
sofficient  knowledge  of  them  for  future  use,  with  a  view  to 
dwell  especially  upon  the  modem  languages  and  the  sciences. 
There  are  instructive  examples  of  all  these  classes  of  secondary 
schools  in  Great  Britain,  and  of  many  varieties  between  them, 
specimens  of  some  of  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  select  In 
weighing  the  advantages  of  the  several  plans  of  education,  it 
would  be  exceedingly  satisfactory  could  the  data  be  obtained  for 
following,  in  life,  so  many  of  the  pupils  from  establishments  of 
the  different  kinds,  as  to  form  an  average  estimate  of  the  results 
which  each  can  produce.  In  the  absence  of  these  conclusive 
documents,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  which  is  too  obvious  to 
need  pointing  out,  I  have  endeavoured  to  procure  such  general 
information  as  was  possible  of  the  results  of  the  systems,  to 
state  fairly  where  this  information  is  defective,  and  to  supply 
the  deficiency,  as  far  as  practicable,  by  general  reasoning. 

Information  in  regard  to  the  results  of  plans  for  moral  and 
physical  education  is  chiefly  to  be  sought  in  schools  in  which 
the  pupils  liver  as  well  as  receive  instruction.  These  afford^ 
especially  in  their  government  and  discipline,  varieties  not  less 
marked  than  those  in  the  plans  of  instruction  themselves.  I 
shall,  therefore,  introduce  notices  of  some  of  these  schools,  with 
a  special  view  to  these  characteristic  differences. 

It  is  impossible  to  look  with  an  unprejudiced  eye  upon  the 
present  state  of  secondary  instruction  preparatory  to  the  uni^ 
yersities  in  Great  Britain,  and  to  compare  it  with  what  is  record-r 
ed  of  its  former  condition,  without  perceiving  that  it  has  slowly 
ehanged  for  the  better.*  ^  It  is  in  fact  even  now  changing. 

*  ImpFovements  will  probably  become  mora  rapid  under  the  enlightened  re* 
gnUtioDB  of  Uie  Looikm  Univeiiityr  leccntly  ee Ubliahed  by  act  of  parliament,. 
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The  other  great  branch  of  secondary  education  for  the  hlgbef 
occopationsy  for  commerce,  the  arts  and  trades,  will,  I  have  no 
doubt,  be  efficiently  introduced  before  many  years.  In  fact,  the 
steps  taken  by  the  University  of  Durham,  by  King's  College,  and 
by  the  London  University  College,  for  introducing  courses  of 
civil  engineering,  constitute  an  important  era  in  this  grade  of 
public  instruction. 

In  giving  an  account  of  the  secondary  schools,  I  diall  begin 
with  those  of  Scotland  and  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  which  are 
closely  connected  with  them,  then  proceed  to  the  public  schools 
of  England,  and  finish  by  the  private  schools  of  the  same 
coontry.  For  reasons  before  stated,  when  speakii^  of  the 
materials  of  instruction^  and  for  others  which  wiO  appear  in 
the  notices  of  the  schools,  I  have  selected  the  following  for 
description:  in  Scotland^  the  Edinburgh  Academy  and  the 
Glasgow  High  School,  both  public  institutions,  and  the  Hill^ 
street  Institute  of  Edinburgh,  a  private  school ;  in  Ireland,  the 
Belfast  Academy  and  academical  department  of  the  Belfast 
Institution;  in  England,  the  grammar  schools  of  Rugby  and 
Harrow,  and  the  private  schools  of  St  Domingo  House,  near 
Liverpool,  and  of  Bruce  Castle,  near  London. 

EDINBURGH  ACADEHT. 

Edinburgh  has  two  public  classical  schools,  which  are  quite 
celebrated,  the  High  School  and  the  Academy.  The  latter^ 
which  I  visited  under  circumstances  more  favourable  to  the 
understanding  of  its  arrangements,  may  serve  as  the  type  of 
both.  With  this  I  shall  compare  the  Glasgow  High  School, 
and  the  Belfast  Academy  and  Academical  Institution. 

The  Edinburgh  Academy  was  founded  in  1824,  to  supply 
the  demand  produced  by  the  increase  of  the  poptdation  and  extent 
of  the  city  of  Edinburgh.  It  seems  also  to  have  been  an  object 
with  the  founders  to  require  more  thorough  teaching  in  the 
branches  of  an  English  education,  than  was  then  the  case  in 
classical  schools  generally.    Their  choice  of  a  rector*  shows^ 

*  TIm  venerable  Arcbdeacoii  WiUiam,  an  Oxford  schdar. 
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however,  that  there  was  no  design  to  diminish  the  amount  of 
attention  paid  to  the  ancient  languages. 

The  government  of  the  academy  is  vested  in  a  board  of 
directors,  who  manage  the  concerns  of  the  institution  generally. 
They  are  elected  by  the  proprietors,  who  meet  annually  for 
this  purpose,  three  of  them  retiring  each  year.  The  special 
superintendence  of  the  school  is  delegated  to  the  rector,  who 
is  also  head  master,  and  gives  instruction  in  the  two  higher 
classes.  He  is  expected  to  visit  the  rooms  of  the  different 
masters,  devoting  at  least  two  hours  per  week  to  this  duty. 
Indeed,  the  directors  have  found  it  to  the  advantage  of  the  in- 
stitution to  free  him  as  much  as  possible  from  teaching,  that  he 
may  give  more  of  his  time  to  the  superintendence  of  the  other 
teachers. 

There  are  four  masters  beside  the  rector,  and,  in  addition,  a 
special  teacher  of  English,  one  of  mathematics,  one  of  writing, 
and  one  of  French.  Each  regular  master  has  charge,  on  the 
average,  of  about  forty-nine  pupils,  giving  them  instruction 
principally  in  Latin,  Greek,  geography,  history,  and  English. 

The  writing-master  has  also  charge  of  the  younger  classes 
in  arithmetic,  and  teaches  book-keeping.  The  whole  school, 
however,  is  divided  into  seven  classes,  the  three  higher  of 
\¥hich  are  taught  the  classics  by  the  rector,  with  one  of  the 
regular  masters  as  an  assistant  for  each  class. 

It  is  required  of  pupils  admitted  to  this  academy  that  they 
have  completed  their  elementary  studies,  and  are  prepared  to 
begin  the  ancient  languages.  They  are  from  seven  to  nine 
years  of  age,  and  must  have  attainments  equal  to  those  of  the 
highest  boys'  class  of  the  Circus  Place  school,  already  described. 
The  number  of  pupils  in  1835  was  three  hundred  and  forty-four. 

The  following  were  the  courses  taught  in  1835  and  1836,  with 
the  distribution  of  them  among  the  seven  classes. 

FIRST  CLASS. 

liATitf.    RudimewU  with  the  rules  of  lyntax,  and  ▼ocabulary  of  oonjogaled 
verbe.    Delectus  commenced.    Grammatic4U  exercises  commenced. 

GioGRAPBT.    OoUines  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  with  the  pai' 
ticular  geography  of  England  and  Scotland. 
47 
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Hx0TOAT.    SUmpaori'B  History  of  Scotland. 

Scripture  Biographt,  commenced. 

Recitation  of  poetry. 

Arithmetic.    Four  ground  rules.    Reduction,  compound  addition,  &c 

SECOND  CLASS. 

Latin.  RudimenU  revised.    Irregular  verbs  and  rules  for  genders  of  noons. 

Delectus  and  grammaticiH  exercises  continued. 
Geogbapbt.  Portugal,  Spain,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Italy, 

Austria,  the  smaller  German  states,  Prussia,  and  Denmark. 
HisTOAY.  Simpson's  History  of  England,  commenced. 
Scripture  Bioorapht  and  Recitation,  continued. 

Arithmetic,  continued  through  compound  addition,  &c  Reduction  of  weights 
and  measures,  vulgar  fractions,  the  ground  rules. 

THIRD  CLASS. 

Latin.  C<Bsar,  Books  1st  and  2d,  Gallic  war.  Electa  ex  Otidio,  Grmnmaiieal 
exercises.  Rudiments,  with  the  Latin  rules  for  the  genders  of  nouns  and 
prosody.   Third  book  of  the  Gallic  war  read  by  the  highest  thirty  pupils. 

Greek.  Rudiments  through  the  verb.    Extracts. 

Geoqxafbt.  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Russia,  Tuikey  in  Europe  and  Asia* 
Arabia,  Persia,  Hindostan,  Eastern  Peninsula,  China^ Thibet,  Tar- 
tary,  Russia  in  Asia,  and  Asiatic  Islands. 

History.  SimpsoiCs  Roman  History. 

Soripturs  Biography  and  Recitations,  continued. 

Arithmetso.  Revision,  through  simple  proportioiuk 

FOURTH  CLASS. 

Latin.  VtrgU,  1st  eclogue.    £neid,  1st  and  2d  books.    SaUust. 
Mair^s  Introduction,  commenced. 

Rudiments,  with  rules  for  gender  and  prosody.    Written  exercises,  in 
prose  and  verse. 

Greek.  Extracts,  Rudiments,  revised.  (Two  divisions  of  the  class  in  une- 
qual progress.) 

Gbooraphy.  Modem  Geography,  completed. 

HisTOAY.  Simpson's  History  of  Greece. 

ScmiPTURE  Biogaaphy,  and  Recitations^  continued. 

Akithmetic.  Practice.    Simple  and  compound  proportions.     Interest    Dis- 
count   Partnership.    Profit  and  losa,    Fraetioas. 

FIFTH  CLASS. 

Latin.  VtrgU,  JEneid,  2d  book  and  6th  edogue.  Horace*s  Odes,  Ist  and 
2d  books.  JUvy,  part  of  Slst  book.  Introduction  and  rudiments, 
continued. 

Gaebk.  Xenophon*s  Anabasis,  1st  book  and  part  of  2d.  Homer*s  Diad,  Ist 
book.  DunbarU  Introduction,  Cheek  Testament,  St  John.  ChreA 
rudiments,  revised.    BIzercises,  in  prose  and  verse. 
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Gbookapht.  Modem  Europe,  revised.    Roman  Empire. 
Enqush.  MUton*8  Paradise  Lost,  read.     Elkmsntakt  Scikncx. 
Abithmktic.  Revision.    Vulgar  and  decimal  fractions;  duodecimals,  square 

and  cube  root 
GionrmT.  Euclid,  book  Ist 

SIXTH  CLASS. 

Latin.  Horace's  Odes,  books  3d  and  4th.     Virgil^  2d  and  4th  Georgics. 
Xtvy,  Slst  book,  completed.     Part  of  22d  book.     Exercises. 

Gbzik.  Sandford*8  Homeric  Exercises,  Part  2d.  Hamer't  Uiad,  2d  book. 
XenophatCt  Anabasis,  4th  and  5th  books.  SophodeB*  CEIdipus  Tyran- 
nus.     Cfreek  Tefiament,  St  Mark.     Exerciaes^  in  prose  and  verse. 

Geoobapht.  Greece,  Macedonia,  Tlirace,  Grecian  Islands. 

Emolish.  CampbeWg  Pleasures  of  Hope.    Tragedies  of  Henry  VIIL  and  Go- 
rlolanna.    Irmng*$  Elements  of  English  CompositioiL 

ABiTBMmc.  Revised 

GioMiTBT.  Euclid,  1st  four  books. 

Algebba,  to  Quadratic  Equations. 

Fbemch.  Lemzae*a  Grammar.    Court  de  LUlerature, 

SEVENTH  CLAS& 
Latib.  Horaee'o  Epistles  and  Ars  Poetics.     Cieero^  Selected  Orations,  &c. 
Terence,  the  Adelphi     Tbcilws,  Germany  and  Agricola.     Adamt* 
Antiquities. 
Gbksk.  Homer,  9th  book  of  Iliad.    Sophocleo^  Antigone.    Part  of  Harodotu$, 

Exercises. 
Gbombtbt.    Euclid,   six   books.    Trigonometry.    Surveying.    Navigation. 

Mensuration.    Algebra. 
Fbzncb.  Levixac*8  Grammar.     Cowper'a  Letters,   translated   into  French. 
CoBfs  de  Zdahuiure.    Fables.    Tragedies  of  Cimia,  Ipfaigeniat  and 
fiSoire. 

The  Bible  is  read  for  an  hour  every  Monday  morning,  and 
the  school  is  opened  with  prayer.  The  following  table,  com- 
piled from  the  report  of  the  rector  to  the  directors  of  the 
academy  in  1836,  gives — ^though  not  so  definitely  as  might 
be  desired — an  idea  of  the  proportion  of  time  allotted  to  difier- 
ent  objects  of  study. 
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Distribution  of  time  in  the  principal  departments  of  stndy  in  the  Edinborgh 

Academy. 
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The  general  system  of  teaching  is  that  usual  in  the  English 
and  Scottish  schools.  Text-books  are  multipliedy  and  the  pupils 
come  to  the  institution  mainly  to  be  examined  on  the  lessons  learn- 
ed out  of  it  The  lower  portion  of  a  class,  however,  probably 
obtain  the  greater  part  of  their  knowledge  by  the  drilling  which 
takes  place  in  the  recitation.    The  extent  of  this  drilling,  ^nd 

*  Indodes  geography  and  composition, 

t  Indndes  composition, 

X  Besides  geography. 

§  Latin  alone. 

n  Includes  history. 

T  Includes  Scripture  Biography  and  spelling, 

**  Arithmetic  and  writing  are  together  set  down  at  six. 

ft  Writing  and  arithmetic,  six  hoars. 

tf  In  forming  the  total,  the  numbers  of  the  sixth  column  have  been  doabled. 
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amount  of  extra  information  communicated,  depend  upon  the 
master,  and  upon  the  character  of  the  course.  For  example, 
in  the  rector's  class  I  heard  an  excellent  extemporaneous  lec- 
ture, or  conversation,  on  ancient  geography,  introduced  during 
a  recitation  upon  a  lesson  in  Livy,  and  these  occasions  are 
always  rendered  available  by  collections  of  maps  and  models 
which  belong  to  the  academy.  The  system  is,  however,  essen- 
tially one  of  recitations  of  fixed  portions  of  a  text-book,  the 
book,  and  not  the  teacher,  being  looked  to  as  tlie  principal 
source  of  information.  In  arithmetic  the  black-board  is  much 
used,  and  the  English  department  has  the  advantage  of  the 
superintendence  of  Sheriff  Wood,  one  of  the  directors,  and  will, 
I  doubt  not,  come,  in  the  end,  to  be  more  appreciated  than  at 
present 

The  stimulants  to  exertion  are,  besides  the  approbation  of 
the  teacher,  changes  of  place  in  the  classes  during  the  daily 
recitation,  places  at  the  end  of  the  session,  and  public  examina- 
tions, with  the  award  of  prizes.  A  register  is  made  at  inter- 
vals of  the  places  of  the  pupils,  and  the  result  of  its  summa- 
tion determines  the  standing  of  the  individual  at  the  close  of 
the  session.  Recently,  the  practice  of  examining  in  writing  has 
been  introduced  in  the  seventh  or  highest  class,  in  addition  to 
the  usual  viva  voce  method.  Questions  previously  prepared  by 
examiners  not  connected  with  the  academy,  on  the  different 
subjects  of  study,  were  placed  before  the  class  to  be  answered, 
and  the  result  is  stated  to  have  been  satisfactory.  This  excel- 
lent method  is  adopted  from  the  English  universities. 

In  order  to  show  the  results  of  the  system  of  education  in 
a  particular  school,  it  is  usual  to  have  recourse  to  the  arbitrary 
standard  of  the  success  of  certain  pupils  in  higher  institutions. 
Average  success  in  after  life  would  afford  some  test  of  the  va- 
lue of  the  education,  but  that  of  a  few  distinguished  individuals 
proves  chiefly  that  men  of  superior  intelligence  have  at  some 
time  or  other  been  connected  with  the  school,  and  that  they 
have  not  lost  their  powers  by  the  course,  without  showing  that 
their  education  has  been  the  best  possible.  When,  instead  of 
considering  general  success  in  life,  the  more  limited  standard 
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of  success  in  a  higher  institution  is  assumed,  then  it  diows 
rather  the  adaptation  of  the  lower  education  to  the  higher,  than 
that  the  lower  is  good  in  itself.  The  test  is,  therefore,  essen- 
tially defective,  but,  by  extending  the  comparison  to  the  ca- 
reer of  many  pupils,  in  a  number  of  institutions,  each  of  a  dif- 
ferent scope,  it  becomes  of  some  value. 

The  cases  presented  by  the  directors  of  the  Edinburgh 
Academy,  in  their  reports  for  1835  and  1836,  as  tests  of  the 
condition  of  the  institution,  appear  to  me  too  few  to  give  a  cor- 
rect notion  of  the  average  success  of  pupils  for  either  of  these 
years,  the  greatest  number  of  pupils  spoken  of,  from  any  one 
class,  being  eight,  or  but  about  one-sixth  of  the  class.  The 
number  of  higher  institutions  in  which  they  have  gained  honors 
is,  however,  more  satisfactory  than  the  number  of  cases,  em- 
bracing the  Universities  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Cambridge, 
Oxford  and  Dublin,  the  London  University  and  Haylebuiy 
Colleges,  and  the  Military  School  at  Sandhui'st  The  number 
of  difierent  departments  in  which  they  have  gained  distinction 
is  also  quite  satisfactory,  and  the  inference,  on  the  whole,  is 
certainly  favourable  to  the  intellectual  development  which  may 
be  obtained  at  this  institution. 

The  discipline  of  the  school  is  generally  mild,  and  there  is  an 
effort  made  to  bring  the  injfluence  of  the  parents  to  bear  upcm 
the  progress  and  general  deportment  of  the  child. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  OF  GLASGOW. 

Having  described  the  Edinburgh  Academy  somewhat  mi- 
nutely, I  shall  confine  myself,  in  the  notice  of  the  High  School 
of  Glasgow,  chiefly  to  the  peculiarities  of  arrangement  in  the 
latter,  which  result  from  certain  differences  in  the  objects  of  the 
two  sqhools.  Though  the  High  School  of  Glasgow  stands  in 
the  same  relation  to  the  university  of  that  city  as  the  academy 
does  to  that  of  Edinburgh,  and,  indeed,  is  more  intimately  con- 
nected with  it,  the  former  institution  has  also  other  objects, 
namely,  to  afibrd  elementary  instruction,  and  to  educate  youth 
for  tlie  pursuits  of  commerce,  manufactures,  and  the  arts.  The 
iiigh  school  has  separate  courses  of  English,  classics,  mathe- 
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matics,  writing,  and  drawing,  any  one  of  which  may  be  fol- 
lowed alone,  or  several  at  a  time.  The  hours  of  recitation  are 
80  arranged  as  to  admit,  as  far  as  possible,  that  a  pupil  may 
pursue  those  courses  which  it  is  thought  should  be  simultaneous. 
In  the  academy,  as  has  been  seen,  the  course  is  indivisible,  and 
all  its  branches  must  be  pursued  by  the  student.  The  principle 
of  equality  among  the  teachers  is  carried  out  so  impartially  at 
the  high  school,  Uiat  as  two  classical  masters  are  required  for 
the  number  of  pupils  who  pursue  that  course,  those  who  enter 
each  alternate  year  constitute  the  class  of  its  two  masters  re- 
spectively. The  plan  of  organization  is  attended  with  the  defect 
of  want  of  uniformity  in  methods,  and  of  adaptation  to  each 
other  in  the  several  departments,  but  it  has  the  advantage  of 
enabling  pupils  who  are  intended  for  different  pursuits  in  life  to 
follow  the  studies  most  appropriate  to  them,  and  thus  supplies, 
in  part,  the  place  of  the  two  establishments  of  Germany,  the 
gymnasium  and  th6  real  school.  The  future  merchant,  manu- 
facturer, and  mechanic,  may  pursue  together  the  courses  of 
English,  French,  mathematics,  drawing,  and  chemistry;  the 
first  may  continue  French  and  enter  the  commercial  school, 
the  second,  mathematics  and  drawing,  and  enter  the  same 
school,  while  the  third  continues  mathematics,  drawing,  and 
chemistry.  This  arrangement  of  the  school  adapts  it  to  the 
wants  of  a  manufacturing  and  commercial  city,  though  I  am 
satisfied  that  two  schools,  each  with  a  fixed  course  of  instruc- 
tion, would  answer  the  end  proposed  much  better. 

The  classical  department  prepares  for  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow, and  as  pupils  may  enter  there  at  an  early  age,  and  require 
no  very  advanced  attainments  for  admission,  the  studies  of  this 
school  are  comparatively  elementary.  The  .course  lasts  four 
years,  and  a  private  class  may  be  followed  for  a  fifth,  by  those 
who  do  not  intend  to  pursue  an  academical  career,  qr  who  wish 
to  begin  it  better  prepared  than  is  usual.  Greek  is  begun  in  the 
third  year. 

The  English  department  answers  two  purposed;  it  prepares 
very  young  pupils  for  the  other  classes,  and  it  carries  forward 
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the  more  advanced  through  the  higher  courses  of  grammar^ 
logic,  and  belles  lettres. 

This  admirable  course  may  be  thus  arranged,  according  ta 
the  subjects: 

I.  Alfhabtt  Class.  Reading  and  epeOkig  taught*  Lessona  on  objects.  CZosa 
booki.  Wood*B  Elementary  Books.    Elliot's  Nataral  History. 

II.  English  Reading  Class.  Bible  teaching  and  training  as  the  foandation  of 
moral  and  religious  knowledge.  Readings  in  Biography,  Natural,  and  Civil  His- 
tory,  EHementary  Science,  Sfc  Grammar  for  beginners.  Spelling,  meaning,  and 
derivation  of  words.  CIom  books.  The  Bible,  Companion  to  the  Bible,  Wood*a 
Instructive  Extracts,  First  Grammar,  English  Etymologist 

III.  English  Reading  Class.  Lessons  in  Natural  History,  Manu&ctnres, 
&c  iflustrated  by  specimens  and  experiments.  Grammar  incidentally.  Spelling 
orally  and  by  dictation^  Elements  of  composition  by  we^y  practice  in  letter 
writing.  CUu9  books.  Book  of  Trades,  English  Etymologist,  Parley's  Natural 
History. 

IV.  HisTomr  Class.  Familiar  Lectures,  Ancient  History  and  Biography, 
Modern  History. 

y.  RxADDioi  from  the  British  Classica.    Gnunmar  and  compontion.    Recitft- 

tlOIIfl. 

VI.  Gbajuiab^  Science  and  art  of  grammar.  Pnmonciation.  Orthography, 
by  dictation.  Derivation  of  words.  Synonyms.  Punctuation.  Composition. 
Practice  in  letter  writing,  and  in  the  analysis  of  narrative  and  descriptive  pieces. 
CZoff  books,  MX}iil]och*s  Grammar.  Booth's  or  Irvine's  Composition.  Carpen- 
ter's Synonymt. 

VII.  HiQBKB  PAmTSor  Gbaiuax.  General  Grammar.  Outlines  of  Logic, 
with  exercises  in  composition.  IHements  of  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres, 
English  Literature.  Claoo  books.  Crombie's  Etymology  and  Syntax.  Dun- 
can'^B  Logic,  or  Abridgment  of  Whately's  Logic.  iUiridgment  of  Blair's  Lee- 
torea. 

Each  of  these  classes  has,  in  general,  one  hour  of  recita^ 
tion  every  day,  but  the  more  advanced  pupils  attend,  usually, 
more  than  one  of  them.  The  methods  of  teaching  adopted 
by  the  -English  master*  are  among  the  best  which  I  saw 
abroad.  He  has  combined  the  knowledge  of  things  with  that 
of  words.    His  pupils  are  as  weH  trained  in  the  knowledge 

*  Mi.  Alexande  J.  Dorsey,  who,  having  travelled  on  the  continent  and  at  home 
for  improvement  in  methods  of  teaching,  has  adopted  an  eclectic  method,  which 
produces  excellent  results.  He  has  especially  studied  the  secret  of  the  great 
socoeBi  in  the  more  modern  German  schools,  and  haa  followed  oat  their  methods. 
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of  realities  as  in  a  school  of  a  disciple  of  Pestalozzi»  and  in 
verbal  knowledge  as  those  of  Mr.  Wood.  He  relies  more  on 
the  training  of  the  school-room  than  is  usual  in  England,  and 
yet  does  not  neglect  the  encouragement  of  study  at  home. 

The  lessons  on  objects  are  illustrated  by  neat  cabinet  speci- 
mens of  minerals,  geological  specimens^  objects  of  art,  &c. 
Mineralogy  is  early  introduced,  as  affording  a  pleasant  stimulus 
during  the  walks  of  the  pupils.  Practical  geology  is,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  useful  in  the  same  way;  but  I  cannot  assent  to  the 
introduction  of  theoretical  generalizations,  which  are  received 
by  the  pupils  as  established  principles,  and  which  make  it  diffi- 
cult for  them,  in  after  life,  to  separate  the  theories  of  the 
science  from  its  facts.  A  knowledge  of  trades  forms  a  second 
part  of  this  instruction,  and  the  various  establishments  of  Glas- 
gow are  visited  by  the  teacher  and  pupils.  Habits  of  observa- 
tion, of  analysis,  and  of  order  are  thus  inculcated,  while  much 
knowledge,  not  only  of  art,  but  of  the  people  among  whom 
they  are  to  move,  ia  acquired. 

The  method  of  teaching  orthography  seems  to  me  an  im- 
provement upon  that  of  the  German  schools.  Besides  the  ordi- 
nary system  of  dictation,  the  master  writes  upon  the  black- 
board, by  direction  of  one  of  the  class,  a  word  which  is  to  be 
spelled,  the  pupil  naming  the  letters.  Criticism  is  called  for 
from  the  class,  and  among  those  who  signify,  by  a  sign,  that 
they  wish  to  make  a  correction,  the  master  selects  one.  He 
alters  the  word,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  pupil,  submits 
it  anew  to  criticism,  and  so  on.  The  whole  class  is  thus  kept 
alivor  a  result  which  marks  the  ability  of  a  teacher,  in  a  way 
not  to  be  mistaken.  The  same  words  are  parsed  in  the  gram- 
mar class,  the  use  of  the  black-board  enabling  the  teacher  to 
make  the  instruction  really  simultaneous,  where,  otherwise,  it 
would  be  individual. 

Themes,  or  short  essays,  intended  to  introduce  words  as- 
signed by  the  teacher,  and  more  advanced  essays,  upon  speci- 
fied subjects,  arc  written  by  the  pupils,  and  read  in  the  class, 
attention  being  roused  by  permitting  criticism  by  the  pupils  them- 
selves.   In  the  reading  lessons,  correction  by  any  one  of  the 

i8 
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class  is  allowed,  the  successful  corrector  taking  the  turn  of  the 
reader.  These,  and  various  otHbr  applications  of  the  same  gen* 
eral  principle,  of  rendering  the  instruction  simultaneous,  nnake 
this  school  very  remarkable.  The  arrangement  of  the  school* 
room,  with  benches  on  raised  platforms,  is  an  important  aid  in 
the  use  of  the  method.  The  paraphrases  of  Whately*s  Logic, 
and  other  exercises  in  this  branch,  which  I  heard  from  the  ekler 
pupils,  were  very  good.  The  historical  lessons  were  illustrated 
by  numerous  drawings,  calculated  to  convey  accurate  general 
information,  and  to  impress  the  memory  through  the  eye.  The 
pupils  change  places,  as  in  other  schools,  though  this  forms  by 
no  means  the  main  dependance  of  the  teacher  for  securing 
attention.    Corporal  punishment  is  not  at  all  resorted  ta 

Between  each  hour  of  recitation  is  an  interval  of  ten  minutes 
for  recreation,  during  which,  also,  the  air  of  the  school-room  is 
thoroughly  changed.  Both  these  are  important  details,  and  are 
very  commonly  overlooked. 

The  commercial  and  mathematical  deparimenU  besides  uniting 
in  a  complete  course  with  the  classical  and  English  depart- 
ments, gives  special  instruction  to  clerks,  book-keepers,  sur- 
veyors, navigators,  &c.  The  branches  taught  are  geography 
(principally  to  pupils  from  nine  to  twelve  years  of  age^  from  the 
other  departments),  physical  geography,  and  the  elements  of 
astronomy,  arithmetic,  geometry,  trigonometry,  heights  and  dis- 
tances, mensuration,  algebra,  including  quadratic  equations,  and 
logarithms.  The  higher  mathematics,  including  the  difleren- 
tial  and  integral  calculus,  and  the  elements  of  natural  philo- 
sophy. The  department  of  foreign  languages  furnishes  instruc- 
tion in  French  and  German.  The  writing  and  drawing  de- 
partments are  each  under  the  charge  of  a  separate  master,  and 
the  first  is  subsidiary,  in  a  degree,  to  the  general  objects  of  the 
school  A  chemical  course  has  recently  been  added  to  the  fore- 
going, on  a  plan  to  which  I  shall  refer  more  particularly  here- 
after, in  which  the  pupils  manipulate.  It  is  intended  for  boys 
from  seven  to  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  high  school  pos- 
sesses a  library  and  an  increasing  collection  in  natural  history. 
It  furnishes,  by  the  private  exertions  of  its  teachers,  to  the  ith 
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habitants  of  Glasgow,  in  addition  to  the  regular  courses  for 
youth,  others  for  adults,  which,  in  some  departments,  are  well 
attended. 

While  this  freedom  of  choice  among  the  courses  has  advan- 
tages over  the  exclusive  system,  which  allows  no  variation  in 
the  studieSf  even  where  pupils  are  intended  for  different  lines  of 
life,  I  confess  that  I  should  much  prefer  a  more  simple  arrange- 
ment, the  parallel  courses  in  the  different  schools  being  so  regu- 
lated that  the  choice  of  branches  of  study  would  not  devolve 
upon  parents,  who  are  most  generally  unwilling,  and  oilen  unable, 
to  judge  in  such  matters.  The  destination  of  the  pupil  having 
determined  which  of  the  parallel  schools  he  will  enter,  he  should 
find  a  regulated  course  for  him  to  follow.  A  facility  of  transfer 
from  one  school  to  another  would  remedy  mistakes,  or  enable 
changes  of  purpose  to  take  place.  Such  establishments  might 
be  under  a  common  head,  or  be  governed  by  a  board  of  teach- 
ers, if  it  were  considered  desirable  to  unite  them,  and  thus  to 
realise  the  advantages  which  result  from  uniformity  of  methods 
in  the  different  schools. 

9ELFAST  ACADEMY. 

The  Belfast  Academy  has  all  the  advantages  of  a  general 
superintendence,  with  that  of  the  division  into  particular  schools. 
It  consists,  in  fact,  of  four  schools,  a  classical,  mathematical, 
English,  and  writing  school.  Over  each  of  them  is  a  master, 
chosen  by  the  trustees  of  the  academy,*  and  the  whole  is  super- 
intended by  a  principal,  who  has  the  chief  direction  of  the  dis- 

*  Formerlj,  the  choice  of  masters  was  Tested  in  the  principal,  who  has  re- 
cently preferred  to  relinquish  this  right,  as  making  the  masters  more* independent, 
and,  therefore,  securing  better  men.  The  principal  of  this  academy,  Dr.  Bryce, 
is  among  the  most  enlightened  teachers  of  Great  Britain,  and  his  experience  is 
equal  to  his  talents  in  his  vocation.  A  thorough  classical  scholar,  and  upholder 
of  a  complete  classical  culture,  where  it  is  attempted,  he  freely  admits  the  claims 
of  natural,  mathematical,  and  mental  science  to  a  place  in  a  full  course,  as 
deductions  from  both  theoretical  and  practical  grounds.  In  giving  instruction  to 
teachers,  Dr.  Bryce  labours  to  inculcate  principles  rather  than  methods,  and  in 
selecting  a  teacher,  places  more  stress  upon  the  ability  to  teach,  than  upon  actual 
knowledge.  Dr.  Bryce  proposes,  for  the  science  and  art  of  education,  the  term 
Pedeotici. 
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cipline  and  instraction.  The  principal  is  also  the  clasrical 
master,  and  has  the  privilege  of  taking  boarders  in  his  family,  so 
that  this  may  be  considered,  in  part,  as  a  boarding-schooL 

The  discipline  is  of  a  mild  and  paternal  character,  though 
negligence  is  by  no  means  tolerated,  and  corporal  chastisem^t 
is  resorted  to  when  milder  punishments  have  proved  onavailing. 

The  classical  course  prepares  for  entrance  into  Trinity  G^ 
I^e,  Dublin,  or  carries  the  pupil  through  the  higher  stodks,  in- 
cluding the  Hebrew. 

It  would  be  useless  to  go  into  a  recapitulation  of  the  authors 
read,  an  example  of  a  school  of  this  grade  having  already  been 
given;  and  I  should  not  succeed  in  convejring  in  writing  an  idea 
of  the  spirit  of  the  Principal,  which  constitutes  the  excellence  of 
his  method.  It  carries  out  individual  teaching  to  a  great  degree 
of  perfection;  watching  studiously  the  workings  of  the  pupil's 
mind,  and  entering  it  by  the  avenue  where  it  is  found  most  ac- 
cessible, illustratmg,  reasoning,  and  repeating,  unfolding  to  the 
understanding  before  asking  the  memory  to  take  cognizance; 
encouraging  to  self-exertion,  reproving,  and  persuading— com- 
paring the  pupil  firequently  with  himself,  that  he  may  see  the 
pn^press  which  he  has  made.  This  system  of  individual  teach- 
ing is  as  remarkable  as  the  simultaneous  method  of  the  English 
department  of  the  Glasgow  High  School 

Hie  experience  of  this  institution  may  be  confidently  appealed 
to  in  fiivor  of  the  introduction  of  the  elements  of  natural  history 
into  similar  schools;  it  has  not  only  been  found  to  act  favonraUy 
by  a  direct  development  of  the  intelligence,  bqt  to  react  abo 
as  a  stimulus  to  the  clasacal  studies,  firom  the  terminology  which 
must  be  employed  even  in  the  elements  of  the  science.  Under 
the  direction  of  the  mathematical  master,  the  pupils  have  a  na- 
tural history  society,  which  has  collected  a  very  tolerable 
museum,  and  which  serves  to  induce  exerti<m  out  of  the  scbo<ri- 
room. 

In  the  writing  school,  a  substitute  has  been  tried  with  soo- 
cess  for  the  usual  practice  of  determining  places  in  the  class 
by  comparative  trials  of  skill  between  diflbrent  individuals, 
namely,  to  fix  the  places  according  to  the  d^ree  of  impiovop 
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ment  of  each  member  of  the  class.  In  general,  the  head  master 
of  this  institution  is  opposed  to  the  system  which  acts  entirely 
through  emulation.  Comparison  of  the  same  individual  at  dif- 
ferent periods  with  himself  he  considers  more  correct  in  prin- 
ciple, as  doubtless  it  is,  and  where  individual  teaching  can  be 
practised,  it  may  be  used  to  a  great  extent  Where  a  school  is 
efficiently  conducted,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  rely  ex- 
clusively upon  emulation  as  the  governing  motive,  though  I  do 
not  believe  that  it  can  be  safely  laid  aside  entirely  even  then, 
or  that  a  character  formed  without  its  influence  will  be  fitted 
for  after  life.  Besides  the  method  just  referred  to  above,  and  by 
which  the  pupils  are  graded  at  stated  intervals,  the  constant 
practice  is  to  hear  from  them  a  criticism  on  their  own  writing 
lesson,  consisting  in  a  comparison  of  what  they  have  produced 
with  the  copy  which  has  been  set  them  to  imitate. 
*  In  addition  to  the  natural  history  society,  there  is  another 
among  the  pupils  of  this  school  for  declamation,  d&c,  the  ex- 
ercises of  which  are  found  beneficial 

ROYAL  BELFAST  ACADEMICAL  INSnTUTION. 

There  is  a  second  institution  in  Belfast,  which,  while  it  covers 
the  same  ground  as  the  academy,  extends  its  courses  into  the 
domain  of  superior  instruction.  It  presents  some  peculiarities 
of  government  and  arrangement,  and  which,  as  far  as  they  be- 
long to  the  lower,  or  academical  department,  should  be  noticed 
here. 

This  department  consists  of  the  following  schools :  **  Eng- 
lish and  geography,**  **  arithmetic  and  mathematics,**  writing, 
classics,  **  French  and  Italian,**  and  drawing.  Each  school  is 
under  a  head  master,  who  has  assistants  when  required.  The 
masters  form  a  board,  over  which  one  in  turn  presides,  for  the 
regulation  of  the  whole,  subject  to  the  inspection  and  control 
of  the  visitors  and  managers  of  the  institution.  Certain  of  the 
teachers  are  allowed  to  take  private  pupils  as  boarders,  who 
are,  in  regard  to  the  domestic  concerns,  entirely  under  their  con- 
trol The  Board  of  Masters,  with  a  Principal,  would,  it  ap* 
pears  to  me,  unite  the  various  advantages  which  I  have  pointed 
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ont  in  describing  the  different  kinds  of  organization  for  goyem* 
ment  and  discipline. 

The  method  of  free  courses  is  combined  with  that  of  a  regular 
gradation  of  instruction.  The  Board  of  Masters  recommends 
a  certain  course  to  be  pursued,  consisting  of  the  English,  wri- 
ting, and  arithmetical  departments,  or,  when  the  pupil  is  farther 
advanced,  of  the  English  and  writing,  classical  and  mathema- 
tical departments,  and  including  the  modem  languages  and 
drawing,  when  desired.  At  the  same  time  the  courses  are 
entirely  free,  and  if  the  parents  do  not  abide  by  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  board,  the  responsibility  of  a  choice  in  the 
departments  rests  with  them.  The  time  from  ten  o'clock  A* 
M.  to  three  P.  M.  is  divided  into  four  periods  of  an  hour  and  a 
quarter  each,  and  a  pupil  attends  the  schools  in  rotation,  or  may 
attend  one  for  the  whole  four  periods.  The  classical  and  Eng- 
lish schools  are  those  to  which  the  arrangement  of  the  rest  is 
subordinate :  they  have  regular  classes,  and  the  irregularities 
are  made  to  fall  upon  the  writing  and  mathematical  schoob,  in 
which  there  are  no  fixed  divisions  of  classes.  The  teachers  of 
French  and  of  drawing  hold  their  exercises  at  hours  which  do 
not  interfere  with  those  of  the  other  masters.  The  course  of 
drawing  includes  the  higher  kinds  of  drawing  and  painting,  as 
well  as  the  elements. 

There  is  a  natural  history  society  formed  among  the  pupils, 
under  the  direction  of  the  mathematical  master,  which  has  been 
found  useful 

The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  is  about  two  hundred, 
under  six  masters  and  ten  assistants,  averaging  thirteen  to  a 
teacher. 

EDINBURGH  INSTITUTION  FOR  LANGUAGES,  MATHEMATICS,  Ac, 

HILL^TREET. 

This  institution  was  undertaken  by  its  principal*  to  ascertain 

*  Robert  Canninghain,  A.  M^  formerly  head  master  of  George  Wataon^s  Hoe> 
pital,  Edinburgh.  This  gentleman  is  now  Professor  of  Languages  in  Lafayette 
College,  Easton,  Pennsylvania.  The  Hill^treet  institation  at  Edinburgh  coo* 
tinues  to  be  soatained  upon  the  phus  which  he  had  adopted. 
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whether  a  much  greater  amount  of  instruction  in  science,  and 
in  the  branches  commonly  called  those  of  an  English  education, 
together  with  the  modern  languages,  might  not  be  communi<- 
cated,  without  injury  to  a  thorough  classical  culture.  In  de- 
scribing it,  I  propose  first  to  state  the  general  arrangement  of 
the  institution,  and  then  to  enter  into  a  comparison  of  its 
courses,  as  to  character,  extent,  and  results,  with  those  of  the 
Edinburgh  Academy. 

There  are  two  distinct  courses  of  study,  one  intended  for 
those  who  wish  to  become  professional  men,  the  other  for  those 
of  more  limited  views.  The  following  is  an  outline  of  both 
courses,  which  extend  over  a  period  of  about  eight  years,  the 
pupil  being  suf^sed  to  enter  between  seven  and  ten  years  of 
age. 


wvniM  ATTKirDnro  thi  ljltix  avd  oaixk 

CLASSM. 

Age. 
7  to  10  yrs.  English,  Latin,  arithmetic, 

and  writing. 
9  to  11  yrs.  Latin,  English,  reading  and 
grammar,  geography,  na- 
tural history,  and  writing. 

11  to  14  yrs.  Latin,  French,  English, 
reading  and  grammar, 
geography,  history,  and 
writing. 

13  to  16  yrs.  Latin,  Greek,  French,  Ger- 
man, English  composi- 
tion, history,  mathema- 
tics, elementary  science. 
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▲xn  onxxK  classes. 

English,  including  lessons  on  ob- 
jects, arithmetic,  and  writing. 

English,  French,  geography,  arith- 
metic, natural  history  and  writ- 
ing. 

English,  French,  German,  English 
reading  and  grammar,  geogra- 
phy, history,  arithmetic,  and 
writing. 

English,  French,  German,  Italian, 
English  reading,  composition 
and  grammar,  geography,  his- 
tory, mathematics,  elementary 
science,  architectural  and  engi- 
neering  drawing. 


The  first  of  these  courses  is  designed,  like  that  of  the  Edu> 
burgh  Academy,  to  prepare  pupils  for  the  universities,  the  age 
on  terminating  it  being,  on  the  average,  about  seventeen.  The 
second  is  intended  to  prepare  for  practical  life,  and  is  similar 
to  that  of  a  German  ''real  school'*  I  confine  my  attention  at 
present  to  the  first  of  these.  The  courses  may  be  divided  into 
classical,  including  Latin  and  Greek;  English,  including  read- 
ing, grammar,  composition,  geography,  and  history;  foreign 
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modern  languages,  including  French  and  German;  scienoe, 
including  arithmetic,  geometry,  the  lower  mathematics  and 
elementary  natural  history,  natural  philosophy,  and  chemistry. 

The  attention  'of  the  pupil  is  called  to  more  objects  than  in 
the  academy.  Is  he  able  to  pay  sufficient  attention  to  eachT 
This  may  be  determined,  in  part,  by  examining  the  progress 
made  in  the  several  branches,  and  as  the  English  instruction  is 
the  basis  of  the  whole,  it  will  be  proper  to  b^in  the  examina- 
tion with  it 

First,  as  to  the  time  occupied:  The  academy  devotes  twen- 
ty-nine and  three-quarters  hours  per  week,  in  seven  classes,  to 
English,  including  geography  and  history;  the  Edinburgh  insti- 
tution thirty-nine,  in  five  classes,  which  cover  nearly  the  same 
ground  as  1o  age.  Next,  as  to  the  progress  made  in  the  two 
schools:  Between  the  1st  of  October,  1835,  and  the  26th  of 
July,  1836,  the  follovnng  studies  were  completed  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Institution: 

Four  EMDun  CLMm,  Read  and  uudyaBd  the  MMiooil  •ciioQl'  eoOeetkn. 
irCoDodi'a  Ebgiirii  Gninmar.  Etymolq^.  C»6osi»pliy  of EQrope»  Ama,  Aftif, 
and  Amariea,  and  of  bi^and,  Hrotland,  and  Irdand.  Teainni  on  Objecta,  part 
fint*    Poetiy,  oanmitted  to  memofy. 

fltaooND  EnoLUH  Clasb.  Head  and  analjaod  two  hondred  and  ftrtjr  pasaa  of 
Wood*!  EztiactB.  IffTJallodi'a  Grammar.  Etfrnology.  Latin  and  Gfeekpfefiiea. 
Goography  of  Afiiea,  North  and  Sooth  America,  and  of  England  and  Ireland, 
Franee,  Belginm,  Ifollanri,  Spain  and  Fortogal,  Switaerland  and  Italy.   Natmal 


Tmrno  KwBTJiiiff  Clam.  Bigker  dtmaien.  Wood*a  InatrucUfe  Extracts  read  and 
analyvd.  Lennie*a  Grammar.  Geography  of  England,  Scotfamd,  Irdand,  and 
IHnoe;  atndied  maps  of  Holland,  Belginm,  Switwriand,  Italy,  Britiah  America, 
and  the  United  Statea.  Outlines  of  natural  lustofy.  Written  exerciaes  on  the 
weekly  lectores  of  natural  history,  and  ootlinea  of  geology  and  mineralogy. 

HivrOBT  and  GaoomAPHT  Cxass.  Minute  geography  of  Foitugal,  Spain, 
Fruioe,  Belgium,  and  Holland,  Switieriand,  Italy,  and  the  Aitttrian  empirB,  the 
amaDer  German  statea,  and  Pruasia. 

Aemiamf  Otogrujihf.  Denmark,  Germany,  Sweden  and  Norway,  WeatamRoa- 
aia,  Turkey  in  Europe  and  Asia,  Hindostan.  Decline  and  subdivisian  of  tho 
Western  Roman  empire.  Rise  of  the  kingdoms  established  on  its  ruins.  Esstem 
empire.    Kingdom  of  the  Franks.    England  and  Scotland. 

History  of  the  progress  and  eztenaion  of  the  ICahometan  power.  France,  to 
the  death  of  Louis  IX.  German  empire  and  Italian  statea,  from  Charlemagne 
to  the  death  of  Frederick  IL    Norman  dynasty  in  Italy.    Spain,  to  the  ezpul- 
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810Q  of  the  Moora.  Engluid,  to  Edward  I.  Scotland,  to  Alexander  III.  Turks, 
croaades,  and  kin|rdom  of  Jeruaalem. 

Occasional  essays  and  regular  exercises  twice  a  week. 

Matexmatical  and  Pbtsical  Gxogbapht. 

BsousH  LiTXKATCBX  and  Covpositiov.  Read  and  analyzed  Thompson's 
Seasons,  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  Books  4th,  5th,  and  6th.  Chambers's  English 
Literatnre.    Paley's  Natural  Theology  and  Written  Exercises.    Original  Essays. 

The  greater  extent  of  this  programme  is  in  proportion  to  the 
greater  amount  of  time  devoted  to  the  English  studies  in  this 
school  than  in  the  academy,  especially  in  the  lower  classes, 
which  are  also  those  where  the  excess  in  time  is  the  greatest. 
To  be  more  minute — the  courses  of  geography,  history,  higher 
English  reading,  and  composition,  do  not  differ  materially  in 
extent  in  the  two  schools,  but  the  elementary  course  of  gram- 
mar anH  reading  of  the  institution,  the  frequent  verbal  analyses 
and  etymological  exercises,  render  its  studies  in  this  department 
much  more  complete  than  those  of  the  academy;  indeed, they 
form  the  basis  of  a  superstructure  which  must  be  imperfectly 
raised  in  the  fifth  class  of  the  academy  without  them.  From 
my  own  observation,  I  am  sure  that  the  ordinary  Latin  and 
Greek  exercises  are  not  a  substitute  for  the  etymological  exer- 
cises introduced  by  Mr.  Wood.  The  former  exercises  render 
the  latter  very  easy,  and  give  great  advantages  in  a  complete 
understanding  of  them,  but  the  latter  cannot  be  dispensed  with, 
or  left  to  the  unaided  ingenuity  of  the  pupil  to  follow  out 
Experience  proves  that  he  requires  to  be  directed  in  this  valu- 
able application  of  ancient  language;  and  in  the  extension 
given  to  this  subject,  the  course  at  the  institution  had  a  supe- 
riority, in  1636,  which  it  is  possible  it  may  not  retain,  since  the 
English  department  of  the  academy  has  now  been  for  several 
years  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Wood.  The  mode  of  teaching 
history  by  conversational  lectures,  combined  with  the  study  of 
a  text-book,  and  illustrated  by  maps,  drawings,  &c.,  used  in  the 
institution,  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  dryer  method  of  the 
study  of  a  text-book  and  recitation,  employed  at  the  academy- 
The  frequent  recurrence  of  the  names  of  the  same  countries  in 
the  list  of  geographical  exercises  of  the  institution,  is  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  mode  of  studying  geography  adopted,  in  which 
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the  particular  countries  are  dwelt  upon  with  various  degrees  of 
minuteness,  in  successive  courses,  according  to  the  interest 
which  may  be  supposed  to  attach  to  them ;  the  first  lessons  con- 
taining a  general  outline  of  the  whole. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this  superior  development  in 
the  English  studies  is  consistent  with  a  due  attention  to  other 
branches.  Of  these,  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages  ranks 
next  upon  the  programme.  In  the  academy,  these  studies  oc- 
cupy from  fifteen  to  twenty  hours  per  week,  in  the  different 
classes,  and  in  the  institution,  from  ten  to  fifteen.  The  greatest 
disproportion  is  in  the  lower  classes.  Notwithstanding  this,  the 
programmes  of  the  Latin  studies  in  the  five  classes  of  the  insti- 
tution are  almost  exactly  the  same  with  those  of  the  first  five 
of  the  academy:  the  books  fead  and  the  amount  of  study  in 
the  several  years  being  also  nearly  the  same.  But,  then,  in  the 
academy  there  are  two  classes  which  have  not  their  parallels 
in  the  institution,  namely,  the  sixth  and  seventh;  so  that,  what- 
ever advantages  are  to  be  derived  from  the  higher  classical 
studies,  must  be  reckoned  against  those  of  the  institution  in 
other  courses.  In  this  will  be  found  the  true  difiiculty  of 
the  estimate,  for  though  I  believe  that  with  teachers  of  equal 
abilities  the  same  progress  will  be  made  in  fewer  hours  if  the 
studies  are  not  exclusively  classical,  yet  this  cannot  be  carried 
beyond  a  certain  point,  and  we  cannot  have  the  advantages  of 
ancient  and  modern  languages,  and  of  mathematical  and  phy- 
sical science,  without  extending  the  time  for  the  course  of  edu- 
cation.   Such  is  the  experience  of  many  classical  teachers. 

In  composing  the  courses  in  the  modem  languages,  those  of 
the  institution  appear  to  have  decided  advantages.  There  are 
two  classes  for  the  French  in  both  the  academy  and  institu- 
tion. In  the  former  school  four  hours  and  a-half  per  week  ara 
allotted  on  the  average,  and  in  the  latter  five  hours,  to  each  of 
the  courses.  In  the  latter  school  there  is  also  a  class  for  the 
German  language,  to  which  three  hours  per  week  are  devoted. 
There  appears  no  where  to  be  any  variance  of  opinion  as  to 
the  fact,  that  the  modern  languages  are  inferior,  as  means  of 
intellectual  training,  to  the  ancient  They  are,  in  fact,  not  intro- 
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duced  into  the  courses,  mainly  for  this  pui^pose.  The  object  is, 
usually,  to  acquire  a  facility  in  reading  them;  the  power  of 
using  them  for  conversation,  and  in  writing,  is  further  some* 
times  aimed  at,  though  the  time  allotted  to  them  seldom  allows 
the  attainment  of  such  a  result  The  methods  of  teaching 
them  are,  generally,  and  should  always  be,  adapted  to  these  ends, 
and  hence  essentially  different  from  those  appropriate  to  the 
dead  languages.  All  experience  shows  that  the  earlier  they 
are  attended  to,  the  greater  facility  there  is  in  their  acquisi- 
tion, and  they  should,  therefore,  by  no  means  be  postponed 
longer  than  the  period  of  secondary  instruction;  and,  indeed, 
when  it  is  practicable,  there  would,  I  believe,  be  great  gain  in 
beginning  them  in  the  elementary  course.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  reflecting  faculties  are  naturally  little  developed 
in  early  youth,  while  the  memory  for  words,  as  well  as  for  things, 
is  strong,  and  instruction  at  this  period  should  be  directed  accord- 
ingly. It  is  true,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  ancient  lends  great  aid 
to  the  study  of  the  modern  languages,  but  I  am  persuaded  that 
the  gain  is  not  equivalent  to  the  loss  from  postponement  If 
the  object  be  to  learn  to  speak  a  language  as  well  as  to  read  it, 
the  flexibility  of  the  organs  of  speech  in  early  youth  renders  a 
beginning  at  that  period  almost  essential  to  success. 

The  courses  of  science  are  raised  into  high  comparative  im- 
portance in  the  institution.  The  attention  paid  to  arithmetic 
is  much  greater  than  in  the  academy.  In  the  first  three  classes 
of  the  former  five  hours  per  week,  and  of  the  latter  but  three, 
are  devoted  to  this  branch,  so  that  in  the  higher  classes  the  course 
of  the  academy  falls  decidedly  behind  that  of  the  institution.  If 
it  were  in  the  amount  of  progress  only  in  which  the  academy 
was  behind,  I  should  make  but  little  objection  to  it,  for  it  seema 
to  me  that  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics  are  better  re- 
served for  superior  instruction,  unless  in  special  schools;  but, 
then,  the  amount  of  intellectu^  culture  to  be  gained  by  the  ex- 
ercises of  arithmetic  and  algebra,  appears  to  me  to  be  under- 
Talued.  Arithmetical  analysis,  if  not  as  important  an  intellec- 
tual habit  as  that  of  language,  is  by  no  means  to  be  neglected, 
and,  in  addition  to  the  ready  use  of  figures,  or  the  art  of  the 
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the  particular  countries  are  dwelt  upon  with  various  degrees  of 
minuteness,  in  successive  courses,  according  to  the  interest 
which  may  be  supposed  to  attach  to  them;  the  first  lessons  con- 
taining a  general  outline  of  the  whole. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this  superior  development  in 
the  English  studies  is  consistent  with  a  due  attention  to  other 
branches.  Of  these,  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages  ranks 
next  upon  the  programme.  In  the  academy,  these  studies  oc- 
cupy from  fifteen  to  twenty  hours  per  week,  in  the  difierent 
classes,  and  in  the  institution,  from  ten  to  fifteen.  The  greatest 
disproportion  is  in  the  lower  classes.  Notwithstanding  this,  the 
programmes  of  the  Latin  studies  in  the  five  classes  of  the  insti- 
tution are  almost  exactly  the  same  with  those  of  the  first  five 
of  the  academy:  the  books  fead  and  the  amount  of  study  in 
the  several  years  being  also  nearly  the  same.  But,  then,  in  the 
academy  there  are  two  classes  which  have  not  their  parallels 
in  the  institution,  namely,  the  sixth  and  seventh;  so  that,  what- 
ever advantages  are  to  be  derived  from  the  higher  classical 
studies,  must  be  reckoned  against  those  of  the  institution  in 
other  courses.  In  this  will  be  found  the  true  difficulty  of 
the  estimate,  for  though  I  believe  that  with  teachers  of  equal 
abilities  the  same  progress  will  be  made  in  fewer  hours  if  the 
studies  are  not  exclusively  classical,  yet  this  cannot  be  carried 
beyond  a  certain  point,  and  we  cannot  have  the  advantages  of 
ancient  and  modern  languages,  and  of  mathematical  and  phy- 
sical science,  without  extending  the  time  for  the  course  of  edu- 
cation.   Such  is  the  experience  of  many  classical  teachers. 

In  composing  the  courses  in  the  modem  languages,  those  of 
the  institution  appear  to  have  decided  advantages.  There  are 
two  classes  for  the  French  in  both  the  academy  and  institu- 
tion. In  the  former  school  four  hours  and  a-half  per  week  are 
allotted  on  the  average,  and  in  the  latter  five  hours,  to  each  of 
the  courses.  In  the  latter  school  there  is  also  a  class  for  the 
German  language,  to  which  three  hours  per  week  are  devoted. 
There  appears  no  where  to  be  any  variance  of  opinion  as  to 
the  fact,  that  the  modern  languages  are  inferior,  as  means  of 
intellectual  training,  to  the  ancient  They  are,  in  fieict,  not  intro 
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duced  into  the  courses,  mainly  for  this  purpose.  The  object  is, 
usually,  to  acquire  a  facility  in  reading  them;  the  power  of 
using  them  for  conversation,  and  in  writing,  is  further  some- 
times aimed  at,  though  the  time  allotted  to  them  seldom  allows 
the  attainment  of  such  a  result  The  methods  of  teaching 
them  are,  generally,  and  should  always  be,  adapted  to  these  ends, 
and  hence  essentially  different  from  those  appropriate  to  the 
dead  languages.  All  experience  shows  that  the  earlier  they 
are  attended  to,  the  greater  facility  there  is  in  their  acquisi- 
tion, and  they  should,  therefore,  by  no  means  be  postponed 
longer  than  the  period  of  secondary  instruction;  and,  indeed, 
when  it  is  practicable,  there  would,  I  believe,  be  great  gain  in 
beginning  them  in  the  elementary  coursa  It  should  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  reflecting  faculties  are  naturally  little  developed 
in  early  youth,  while  the  memory  for  words,  as  well  as  for  things, 
is  strong,  and  instruction  at  this  period  should  be  directed  accord- 
ingly. It  is  true,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  ancient  lends  great  aid 
to  the  study  of  the  modern  languages,  but  I  am  persuaded  that 
the  gain  is  not  equivalent  to  the  loss  from  postponement  If 
the  object  be  to  learn  to  speak  a  language  as  well  as  to  read  it, 
the  flexibility  of  the  organs  of  speech  in  early  youth  renders  a 
beginning  at  that  period  almost  essential  to  success* 

The  courses  of  science  are  raised  into  high  comparative  im- 
portance in  the  institution.  The  attention  paid  to  arithmetic 
is  much  greater  than  in  the  academy.  In  the  first  three  classes 
of  the  former  five  hours  per  week,  and  of  the  latter  but  three, 
are  devoted  to  this  branch,  so  that  in  the  higher  classes  the  course 
of  the  academy  falls  decidedly  behind  that  of  the  institution.  If 
it  were  in  the  amount  of  progress  only  in  which  the  academy 
was  behind,  I  should  make  but  little  objection  to  it,  for  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics  are  better  re- 
served for  superior  instruction,  unless  in  special  schools;  but, 
then,  the  amount  of  intellectual  culture  to  be  gained  by  the  ex- 
erdses  of  arithmetic  and  algebra,  appears  to  me  to  be  under- 
valued. Arithmetical  analysis,  if  not  as  important  an  intellec- 
tual habit  as  that  of  language,  is  by  no  means  to  be  neglected, 
and,  in  addition  to  the  ready  use  of  figures,  or  the  art  of  the 
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accountant,  forms  a  most  important  part  of  education.  Mental 
arithmetic  I  have  already  often  remarked  upon  as  a  most  useful 
branchy  and  I  do  not  think  the  time  devoted  to  this,  and  to  the 
practice  of  written  arithmetic  in  the  institution,  at  all  tgo  great. 
The  course  of  geometry  in  the  two  schools  is  the  same.  The 
time  spent  in  the  study  of  trigonometry,  and  the  applications 
to  mensuration,  &c.,  in  the  academy,  is  too  small  to  secure  any 
considerable  progress. 

The  course  of  mathematics  in  the  institution  is  as  follows : 

FiKST  Clam  or  Ai.rrHifKTic.  The  groond-niles  and  redaction.  Compound 
addition,  &c« 

SaooND  Clabb.  Simple  and  coipponnd  division.  Proportions  and  fractions. 
Practical  arithmetical  exercises.  (Ingram's  Arithmetic,)  practice.  Decimal  frac- 
tions.   Compound  proportions. 

Tbiu)  Class.  Compound  rules.  Redaction.  Practice.  Simple  and  compound 
proportions.  Vulgar  and  decimal  fractions.  Interest.  Equation  of  payments. 
Stocks.    Loss  and  gain. 

FouETR  Class.  Cunningham's  Arithmetic.  Vulgar  and  decimal  fractions. 
Practice.  Proportions.  Commission.  Interest  Chain  rule.  Stocks.  Loss  and 
gain.    Barter.    Distributive  proportion.    Insurance  and  exchange. 

FiTTB  Class.  Algebra.  Primary  rules.  Simple  equations.  Problems.  Alge- 
braic fractions. 

FiasT  CiAss  OF  Gbomitrt.  In  three  divisions.  The  highest,  studies  six  books 
of  Euclid's  Elements,  and  the  Appendix  of  Playiair.  Mensuration  and  plane  tri- 
gonometry from  Davidson's  Practical  Mathematics.  Heights  and  distances.  Ex- 
amples  and  problems. 

SicoND  Class  of  GBOHrniT.  Revise  5ih  and  6th  books  of  Euclid.  Trigonometry, 
from  Playfair's  Appendix.  Mensuration  fitmi  Davidson.  Simple  and  quadratic 
equations  from  the  same.  Wallace's  Conic  Sections.  Mensuration  of  solids  and 
specific  gravities,  from  Davidson's  Practical  Mathematics.  Spherical  trigono- 
metry.   Geographical  and  astronomical  problems. 

The  higher  mathematics,  and  even  in  a  much  greater 
amount  than  the  one  just  stated,  is  indispensably  necessary  to 
a  course  intended  for  such  occupations  of  practical  life  as  those 
of  the  civil  engineer,  architect,  or  mechanician,  but  I  doubt  the 
importance  of  it  in  a  general  course,  preparatory  to  a  college  or 
university.  The  advantages  which  a  special  professor,  devoting 
all  his  energies,  will  have  in  the  powerst>f  communicating  such 
instruction  over  a  teacher  who  is  occupied  with  many  other 
things  in  addition,  is  too  obvious  to  need  discussion.    As  an 
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instrument  of  general  training,  under  these  circumstances,  the 
higher  mathematics  are,  in  my  opinion,  of  inferior  value  to  other 
branches. 

The  courses  of  the  elements  of  natural  philosophy  and  of 
naturstl  history  in  the  institution  are  very  appropriate.  That 
of  chemistry,  as  taught  by  Dr.  D.  B.  Reid,  of  Edinburgh,  is  one 
of  the  most  useful  and  interesting  exercises  of  the  student  The 
professor  assembles  a  class  from  the  institution  in  his  laboratory, 
places  them  at  .tables,  with  the  materials  for  experiment  before 
them,  orders  different  experiments  by  the  several  groups  into 
which  the  class  is  divided,  receives  their  explanation  of  the 
operations  in  the  hearing,  and  inspects  the  results  of  each 
within  the  view  of  the  whole  class,  and  thus  exercises  the  per- 
ceptive and  reflective  faculties  and  mechanical  skill  of  the  stu- 
dent, and  accustoms  him  to  describe  as  well  as  to  execute  and 
observe.*  When  treated  in  this  way,  chemistry  becomes 
highly  worthy  of  a  place  in  a  general  system  of  education. 
The  plan  is  very  similar  to  that  in  use  at  the  La  Martinidre 
school  at  Lyons,  already  described,  though,  very  properly,  th§ 
tendency  here  is  more  general  than  practical.  Dr.  Reid  has 
many  classes,  besides  this  one  of  the  institution,  under  a  similar 
course  of  instruction. 

The  morning  of  every  Saturday  is  devoted  in  this  school  to 
religious  instruction.  The  pupils  are  divided  into  four  classes, 
the  youngest  of  which  read  the  Scriptures,  and  are  examined 
upon  them,  and  on  Wood's  Biography  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments. The  oldest  class  have  lectures  upon  the  Evidences  of 
Christianity,  and  read  the  Scriptures,  with  explanations  by  the 
principal. 

In  a  general  review  of  this  comparison,  it  appears  that  the 
courses  of  the  institution  are  more  numerous,  and  all,  except  the 
classical  course,  cultivated  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  the  aca- 
demy.   The  deficiency  in  the  latter  appears  chiefly  due  to  the 

*  All  the  ezperimentB  are  made  upon  a  amall  scale,  and,  in  general,  with  nich 
oommon  apparatos  as  sHpe  and  rods  of  glass,  paper,  &c.  The  chemical  tests 
are  used  in  very  small  quantities.  Hence  the  expense  of  these  lectures  is  quits 
trifling. 
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considerable  efibrt  made  to  extend  the  instruction  in  matbe- 
matics  into  the  higher  branches,  and  to  the  introduction  of 
two  modern  languages.  The  general  arrangement  of  the 
courses  in  the  institution  resembles  that  of  the  gymnasia  or 
grammar  schools  of  northern  and  central  Germany,  but  in  the 
very  points  just  stated,  in  reference  to  classics,  mathematicsi 
and  the  modern  languages,  difiers  from«tfaem.  An  appeal, 
therefore,  to  the  results  of  those  admirable  schools  induces  me 
to  prefer  the  restriction  of  these  courses,  for  youth  preparing 
for  the  professions,  within  the  limits  necessary  to  the  full  devd- 
opment  of  the  classical  course.  At  the  same  time,  I  consider 
that  the  importance  given  to  the  English  exercises  in  the  insti- 
tution,  the  general  extension  of  the  studies  in  the  lower  mathe- 
matics and  in  dementary  science,  all  of  which  I  believe  to  be 
compatiUe  with  the  attention  to  the  languages,  are  real'advan*- 
tages  which  may  be  claimed  by  the  institution* 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  AT  RUGBY. 

The  grammar  schools  in  England  which  have  attained  the 
highest  distinction,  are  of  the  class  which  receive  boarders. 
Of  these  the  school  at  Rugby  now  stands  among  the  first,  from 
the  character  of  its  head  master*  and  his  associates.  I  have 
compiled,  from  my  notes  of  information  derived  at  Rugby,  and 
from  the  account  given  in  print  by  the  principalf  himself,  a 

*  The  Rev.  Dr.  Arnold.  I  visited  Rugbj  with  letters,  which  prodaoed  much 
courtesy  and  frankness  of  interconrse,  but  found  that  custom — ^the  law  of  the 
•diool---did  not  admit  of  the  presence  of  a  stranger  at  the  recitatioiis  of  tlie 
classes,  or  his  visits  to  the  rooms  of  the  pupils  while  at  study.  Hiis  seemed  to 
me  so  strange,  after  being  admitted  freely  even  to  private  schools,  that  I  stated 
tny  wishes  to  the  Rev.  Head  Master,  and  understood  distinctly  from  him  that  he 
had  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  the  presence  of  a  visitor  during  the  recita- 
iion  of  an  English  grammar  school  Mr.  Bowning  Price,  onoof  the  masters  to 
whom  I  was  addressed,  received  me  with  much  hospitality,  and  very  kindly  gave 
me  the  information  which  I  asked,  but  even  in  his  house  etiquette  did  not  per- 
mit him  to  introduce  me  faito  the  study-rooms  of-  his  pupils. 

I  had  occasion  to  verify  Dr.  Arnold's  remark,  in  the  case  of  two  other  gram- 
mu  schools  into  which  I  endeavoured,  without  success,  to  obtain  admission |  at 
Christ's  Hospital,  however,  which  ranks  with  the  public  grammar  schools,  I  was 
freely  admitted  to  aU  parts  of  the  institution,  as  has  already  been  stated. 

t  Rugby  SefaooL    Quarterly  Journal  of  Education,  vol.  vii.    London,  183^ 
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dsetch  lOf  the  education  received  at  this  school,  considering 
that  the  authentic  nature  of  the  materials  authorized  me  so  to 
do»  though  I  can  say  little  from  personal  observation  as  to  the 
results  of  the  system. 

Purpose  of  tAe  schocif  general  govemmentt  4^.  The  school  is 
intended  for  preparing  students  for  the  universities.  It  receives 
pupils  of  two  different  classes;  the  one  called  **  foundationers" 
must  be  children  of  parents  who  have  resided  for  two  years  in 
Rugby,  or  in  certain  parts  of  the  adjacent  country.  These  are 
educated  gratuitously^  and  their  number  is  not  limited.  They 
may  enter  at  the  age  of  seven,  though  eleven  is  considered  a 
more  suitable  period.  The  others  pay  for  their  education,  and 
are  limited  to  two  hundred  and  sixty  in  number.*  In  case  the 
parent  of  a  fbutdatiener  does  not  live  in  the  town  of  Rugby, 
the  pupil  must  board  with  one  of  the  masters,  and  is  thus  on  the 
same  fiK>ting  as  the  other  students. 

The  buildings  containing  the  dwelling  of  the  head  master, 
the  chapel,  library,  recitation  rooms,  &c.,  are  in  the  Eliza- 
bethan Gothic  style,  very  prettily  arranged^  and  have  an  exten- 
sive common  or  play-ground  at  the  back  of  them.  The  other 
masters  provide  their  own  dwellings,  which  are  in  different 
quarters  of  the  town. 

The  school  js  governed  by  a  body  of  trustees,  who  hold 
annual  meetings  at  Rugby,  but  who  may  be  summoned  to  spe- 
cial meetings,  when  required,  at  other  places.  In  general  their 
authority  is  delegated  to  the  head  master,  who  is  elected  by 
them,  and  the  few  laws  enacted  for  the  government  of  the 
institutioa  are  contained  in  the  act  of  incorporation.  The 
assistant  masters  serve  aa  a.  council  to  the  head  master,  by 
whom  they  are  appointed,  and  besides  holding  regular  meet- 
ings once  a  week,  for  the  discussion  of  the  affairs  of  their 
classes,  may  be  convened  at  the  pleasure  of  the  bead  master* 

Moral  education.  This  is  supposed  to  centre  in  the  head  mas- 
ter, upon  whose  character  its  success  essentially  depends,  and 

*  The  maitera  have,  besides,  established  a  scholarship,  by  sabscription  among 
tbemselves,  of  j&25  per  anoam,  which  may  be  held  fi>r  six  years. 
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^ho  is  the  pastor  as  well  as  teacher  and  governor.  He  haar 
charge  of  the  instruction  of  the  highest  class,  called  the  sixth 
form,  and  from  the  important  part  which  they  play  in  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  school,  has  in  this  a  high  responsibility.  The 
other  masters  are  charged  with  maintaining  order  in  their  seve- 
ral rooms,  but  the  head  master  alone  has  the  authority  to 
sanction  corporal  chastisement  He  can  suspend  or  dismiss  a 
bad  student,  and  corresponds  frequently  with  the  parents,  that 
their  influence  may  be  brought  in  aid  of  his.  When  necessary, 
he  advises  the  withdrawal  of  a  pupil,  but  usually,  when  dismis- 
sion is  required,  or  in  cases  of  difficult  investigation,  calls  in 
the  board  of  masters  as  council.  It  was  stated  to  me  that  the 
8}'stem  of  ''rights  and  privileges"  of  the  pupils  prevailed  to  a 
very  injurious  extent  at  this  school,  before  the  present  adminis- 
tration, but  by  a  calm,  temperate,  and  free  use  of  authority, 
the  features  considered  most  objectionable  have  been  done 
away.  The  fact  exemplifies  the  theory  of  the  influence  of  the 
head  master  as  the  moral  centre  of  the  schooL 

The  several  masters  take  boarders,  the  number  being  only 
restricted  by  the  accommodations  of  the  houses.  Some  of  the 
pupils  have  separate  sleeping  and  study  rooms,  others  roon> 
together. 

The  most  striking  peculiarity  of  the  discipline  of  the  institu- 
tion is  to  be  found  out  of  school  hours,  when  the  main  body  of 
the  pupils  are  freed  from  the  direct  control  of  the  masters.  The 
whole  of  the  pupils  residing  in  one  house  are  then  under  the 
charge  of  the  boys  of  the  sixth  form,  or  highest  class,  living  with 
them,  and  are  subject  to  their  control  during  both  play  and  study 
hours.  These  members  of  the  sixth  form,  called  at  Rugby 
preposiers  (propositi  viri),  are  required  to  regulate  the  rising, 
attendance  on  prayers,  meals,  and  recitations  of  those  under 
them ;  to  preserve  order,  and  to  prevent  absence  or  visiting 
during  study  hours ;  to  aid  the  younger  members  in  their  studies, 
and  to  afford  them  good  counsel  and  example.  To  enable  the 
preposters  to  preserve  their  authority,  they  are  invested  with  the 
right  to  punish,  by  setting  tasks,  by  confining  to  the  study  roonii 
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and  otherwise  cutting  off  privileges.  Besides  this,  they  assume 
the  right  to  chastise  corporally,  and  have,  by  usage,  many 
privileges  not  confeiTed  by  the  regulations  of  the  school,  and 
which  give  them  great  power  over  the  comfort  and  welfare  of 
the  junior  pupils.* 

This  is  the  system  known  as  "  fagging"  at  Eton  and  West- 
minster, and  though  I  was  informed  that  it  does  not  bear  this 
name  at  Rugby,  even  among  the  pupils  themselves,  yet  it  is 
essentially  the  same  in  its  rules,  if  not  in  its  practices. 

Though  the  preposters  have  privileges  by  rule,  they  are 
yet  subject  to  punishments  from  the  masters,  which  are,  how- 
ever, usualiy  of  a  different  grade  from  those  of  the  junior  pu- 
pils, to  mark  their  station  even  in  the  results  of  deviation  from 
duty.  These  pupils  are  not  selected  for  their  office,  but  acquire 
it  by  right  of  seniority,  every  member  of  the  sixth  form,  or 
highest  class,  being  a  preposter.  When  it  happens  that  too  few 
of  this  form  live  with  a  particular  master,  or  that  those  who 
reside  with  him  are  young,  then  transfers  may  be  made  from 
among  those  living  with  others,  to  secure  the  better  action  of 
the  system.  The  fifth  form  are  exempt  from  the  control  of  the 
sixth,  but  have  themselves  no  charge  of  discipline. 

The  spirit  awakened  by  the  head  master  in  the  pupils  com- 
posing the  sixth  form,  must,  as  before  remarked,  determine  the 
character  of  this  system  of  education,  the  master  in  whose 
house  the  pupils  reside  giving  them  up  almost  entirely  to  this 
artificial  arrangement  There  is  a  porter,  who  has,  among 
other  duties,  that  of  preventing  disorder,  but  he  appeals  for 
support  to  the  preposters,  and  only  in  flagrant  cases  to  the 
master,  who  thus  steps  in  merely  as  a  last  resort,  and  is  not  the 
constant  guardian  of  the  youth  nominally  under  his  charge. 
The  teachers  who  approve  of  this  system  lay  it  down  as  a  prin- 
ciple, that  the  pupil  must  be  superintended  either  by  preposters, 

*  Among  these  usurped  rights,  the  consequence  of  the  law  of  the  strongest, 
are  the  sending  of  their  juniors  upon  errands,  and  imiiosing  certain  disagreeable 
duties  upon  them  in  their  games.  One  of  these  latter,  of  which  there  are  many, 
was  found  so  injurious,  that  it  was  stopped  by  authority :  it  was  obliging  the 
lesser  boys  to  leap  the  line  at  leap-frog,  instead  of  the  preposter.  I  mention  it 
to  show  the  character  which  this  Ivrannv  assumc)«. 

50 
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or  by  ushers,  and  that  all  experience  has  shown  the  inefficiency 
of  the  latter  mode  of  government.  These  methods,  however,  ap- 
pear to  me  to  form  two  extremes,  nether  of  which  is  good.  If 
the  selection  of  the  preposters  was  made  on  account  of  peculiar 
fitness  for  their  office,  the  theory  of  this  form  of  school  govern- 
ment might  be  plausible;  if  they  were  required  to  act  according 
to  rules  emanating  from  the  masters,  and  deprived  of  their  pre- 
sent usurped  authority,  the  system  would  be  less  objectionable ; 
and  if,  in  addition,  they  were  controlled  by  the  active  and  con- 
stant superintendence  of  the  masters,  we  should  then  have  the 
enlightened  system  which  is  substituted  for  that  of  facing  in 
many  of  the  best  boarding-schools  of  Germany ;  without  such 
changes  the  theory  and  practice  cannot  accord*  It  is  ad- 
mitted, even  by  those  who  uphold  it,  to  be  readily  liable  to  great 
abuse,  and  to  foster  the  dangerous  spirit  of  the  love  of  power. 
I  am  persuaded  it  never  could  have  been  sufiered  to  exist  as  a 
system,  in  the  schools  of  our  country,  and  that  it  cannot  con- 
tinue under  the  reforms  which  must  gradually  be  introduced 
into  those  of  England*  Enlightened  masters,  intrusted  by 
parents  with  the  care  and  guidance  of  youth,  cannot  always 
be  blinded  by  custom  to  the  true  nature  of  their  responsibilities, 
or  willing  to  transfer  them  to  those  who  are  neither  fitted  by 
age  nor  by  habit  for  the  important  charge. 

The  care  of  the  pupils  on  Sunday  is  principally  with  the  mas- 
ters with  whom  they  board,  and  morning  prayers  are  said  at 
the  house  before  going  to  church.  Some  masters  encourage 
the  pupils  to  visit  in  their  families,  and  hold  religious  lectures 
on  Sunday,  after  the  public  duties  of  the  day  are  over.  At 
Rugby  the  attendance  of  the  elder  pupils  on  the  communion  is 
not  made  a  matter  of  rule,  but  in  general  the  sixth  form,  and 
many  of  the  fifth,  are  communicants  of  the  church.  The  younger 
pupils  are^ot  encouraged  to  come  forward. 

Pecuniary  allowances  are  distributed  regularly  by  the  mas- 
ters, who  feel  bound  to  check  extravagances,  when  known  to 
them,  by  correspondence  with  the  parents. 

The  following  is  the  order  of  the  day  in  the  boarding  houses, 
varying  somewhat  with  the  season : — The  pupils  rise  at  six  and 
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a-half,  and  go  to  prayers  in  the  school  at  seven ;  breakfast  at 
eight,  4^kke  at  one,  take  tea  at  seven,  and  must  be  in  the  house 
in  winter  at  a  quarter  before  eight,  the  time  varying  with  the 
season-;  have  evening  prayers  in  the  boarding-house  at  eight 
o'clock,  retire  at  a  quarter  before  ten,  and  the  lights  must  be 
out  on  the  porter's  visit  at  ten  o'clock. 

On  half-holidays  there  is  a  roll  called  at  three  and  five, 
P.  M.,  to  prevent  the  pupils  from  going  too  far  beyond  the 
school  bounds*  On  Sundays  they  rise  at  half  past  eight,  and 
attend  prayers  in  the  houses. 

hUeUedudl  education.  So  far  as  this  is  connected  with  the 
arrangements  for  study  in  the  boarding-houses,  it  has  been 
already  described.  For  purposes  of  instruction,  the  whole  num- 
ber of  pupils,  about  three  hundred,  is  divided  into  eight  classes 
or  forms,  each  of  which  is  instructed  by  one  of  the  assistant 
masters,*  or  by  the  head  master.  These  classes  are  designated 
as  first,  second,  and  third  form,  lower  remove,  fourth  form, 
upper  remove,  fifth  and  sixth  form ;  the  object  of  this  nomen- 
clature being  to  preserve,  for  the  highest  or  eighth  class,  the 
name  of  sixth  form,  which  has  long  been  applied  to  it  in  the 
English  grammar  schools  rf  a  fact  which  may  serve  to  illustrate 
the  tenacity  with  which  old  customs  are  adhered  to  in  these 
institutions.  The  pupils  remain,  in  general,  longer  than  a  year 
in  each  class.  The  subjects  of  study  are  divided  into  three  de- 
partments, that  of  classical  literature,  arithmetic  and  mathe- 
matics, and  French.  The  members  of  all  the  classes  below 
the  sixth  form  are  distributed  in  these  three  departments,  ac- 
cording to  their  proficiency  in  each,  the  same  pupils  being  thus 
usually  not  in  the  same  form  in  all:  but  in  the  sixth  form  the 
same  individuals  are  associated  in  all  the  departments,  so  that 
on  reaching  the  sixth  form  in  classical  literature,  the  pupil 
passes  at  once  to  the  same  division  in  all  the  studies.  This 
arrangement  would  be  nearly  impracticable  if  the  mathematical 
and  French  departments  were  considered  of  high  importance. 

*  Each  of  the  aasiitaot  masters  receives  a  salary  and  perquisites  of  £300,  and 
his  inoome  from  varioos  sources  rises  to  about  2500  dollars, 
t  The  **  maipe  name  of  sixth  form.** 
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Each  master  teaches  in  the  three  departments,  though  he  may 
not  instruct  the  same  form  in  each.  It  is  obvious,  from  this 
plan,  that  very  moderate  attainments  are  possible  in  the  aux- 
iliary branches,  the  classical  department  being  the  one  upon 
which  the  strength  of  the  school  is  exerted.  This,  in  fact,  essen- 
tially gives  rank  to  the  pupils  while  at  the  institution,  and  on 
entering  the  university.  The  system  of  special  masters  for  the 
subsidiary  departments  was  tried  some  years  since,  but  failed, 
from  causes  which  I  did  not  exactly  understand. 

Each  half  year  is  divided  into  two  equal  periods,  called 
"language  time,"  and  "history  time.'*  The  books  read  in  these 
two  periods  vary  in  several  instances,  the  poets  and  orators 
being  read  principally  during  the  former,  and  history  and 
geography  being  chiefly  studied  during  the  latter.  This  will 
be  more  clearly  seen  from  the  following  table  of  the  general 
occupation  of  the  school  for  a  whole  year.*  It  does  not  include, 
however,  the  exercises  in  Greek  and  Latin  prose  and  verse 
which  are  required. 

riBST  PORM. 

Clauical  ditisiok.  Language  time.  Latin  grammar  and  Latin  delectus. 
JSitfory  time,  Markham'a  England,  vol.  i.  Seriptaral  inHruction,  Sfc,  Charch 
catechism  and  abridgment  of  New  Testament  History. 

Mathkxaticai.  sitisiov.  Tables.  Addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and 
diTisioQ,  simple  and  compound.    Reduction. 

Fbxvch  dxtisiov.    HamePs  Exercises,  up  to  the  auxiliary  verbs. 

BXCOND  FORM. 

Clabiical  niTiBioir.  Language  time.  Latin  grammar  and  Latin  Delectus 
Entropius.  History  time.  Markham's  England,  vol.  ii.  Seripturalinttrueium, 
ifc.    St  Luke.    Genesis. 

Mathxjcatical  siYXSioir.  The  work  done  in  the  first  form  repeated.  Rule 
of  three.    Practice. 

Frshch  sivisioh'.  HamePs  Exercises.  Auxiliary  verbs.  Regular  conjuga- 
tions and  some  of  the  irregular.    Gaultier*8  Geography. 

THIRD  VORM. 

Classical  bitisiok.  Language  time.  Greek  grammar  (Matthisn,  Abridg- 
ment). Valpy*s  Greek  Exercises.  Valpy's  Greek  Delectus.  Florikgiuin. 
Translations  into  Latin.     HUtory  time.     Eutropius.      Physical  geography. 

•  Journal  of  Education,  vol.  vii.,  p.  235,  &c  The  article  is  understood  to  be 
an  authorized  publication,  and  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Arnold. 
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(Uwfbl  Knowledgv  Society.)    Seripiural  imtmetion^  Sfc.    Exodus.    Numben. 
Judges,  i.  and  ii.    Sanrael.    St  Matthew. 

Mathkxaticaa  sitisiok.  Rule  of  three.  Practice.  Vulgar  fractions.  In. 
terest 

Fbxvch  siTisioir.  Hamefs  Exercises,  first  part,  continued.  Irregular  verbs. 
Elizabeth,  ou  les  Exiles  en  Sib^rie. 

lOWXS  SXXOTSi 

Classigai  PiTiiXov.  Language  time.  Greek  grammar  and  Va]py*s  Exer- 
cises.  Rules  of  the  Greek  Iambics.  Easy  parts  of  the  Iambics  of  the  Greek  tra- 
gedians. Virgil's  Eclogues.  Cicero  de  Senectute.  Hietory  time.  Parts  of 
Justin.  Parts  of  Xcnophon's  Anabasis.  Markham's  France,  to  Phih'p  of  Valois. 
tkriptural  instruction,  S^e,  St  Matthew,  in  Greek  Testament  Acto,  in  the  Eng- 
lish Bible. 

Mathsxatical  ditisiov.  Vulgar  fractions.  Interest  Decimal  fractions. 
Square  root 

Frxhcb  ditisiov.  Hamel  continued  and  repeated.  Jussieu's  Jardin  des 
Plantes. 

FOVKTB  VOEX. 

Clawical  BiTitioir.  Language  time,  JEschylus,  Prometh.  Virgil,  ^n.  ii. 
and  ill.  Gioero  de  AmicitUL  Hittary  time.  Part  of  Xenophon*s  Hellenics. 
Fkunis  from  iiL  31  to  iy.  II.  History  of  Greece;  (U.  K.  &)  Markham*s 
France,  fttnn  Philip  of  Valois.  Detailed  geography  of  Italy  and  Germany.  Scrip- 
tural inatruetion^  ifc.  Acts,  in  the  Greek  Testament  St  John,  in  the  English 
BiUe.    Old  Testament  History. 

Matoikatxcal  9I718I0V.  Decimals.  Involution  and  evolution.  Addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication,4nd  division  of  algebra.  Binomial  theorem.  Euclid, 
Book  i..  Prop.  I  to  15. 

FssvcH  nivisTov.  Hamel's  Second  Part,  eliiefly  syntax  of  the  pronoonfl. 
Ia  Fontaine's  Fables. 

VrPXE  BXXOTX. 

Ckabsical  sivisiov.  Language  time.  Sophocles'  Philoct  .£schyL  Eume« 
nid.  Homer's  Iliad,  i.,  ii.  Virgil  .£n.,  iv.,  v.  Parts  of  Horace,  Odes  i.,  ii.,  iii. 
Parts  of  Cicero's  Epistles.  Hialory  time.  Parts  of  Arrian.  Parts  of  Paterculus, 
Book  iL  Sir  J.  Mackintosh's  England.  Scriptural  inatructum,  St  John,  in 
Greek  Testament    Deuteronomy  and  Epistle  of  St  Peter.    Selections  from  the 

Mathxxatical  ditisiok'.  Equation  of  payment!.  Discount  Simple  equa- 
tions.   Euclid,  Book  i.,  from  15  to  end. 

Fbbvch  dxtiuov.  Translation  from  English  into  French.  La  Fontaine's 
FaUes. 

LowxB  nrrB. 
C&AMICA&  SXTX8IOH.    Language  time.    JEachjl  Sept   Contra  Thebas.    So- 
phocles, (Ed.  Tyr.   Homer's  Iliad,  iii.,  iv.  Virgil's  iEneid,  vi.,  vii.    Extracts  from 
Cicero's  Epistles.    Parts  of  Horace.    Hietory  time.    Parts  of  Arrian.    Hero- 
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dotUB,  iii.,  1,  38,  61,  67,  68, 116.  Livj,  parts  of  ii.  and  iii.  Rallani'e  Middle 
AgoB.  France,  Spain,  Greeks,  and  Saracens.  Physical  and  political  geography 
of  all  Europe.  Scriptural  instruction.  St.  John.  Epistles  to  Timothy  and 
Titus.    Bible  history,  from  1  Kings  to  Nehemiah,  inclusive. 

Matbsmaticaii  siTisioir.  Exchange.  Alligation.  Simple  equations  with 
two  unknown  qualities,  and  problems.    Euclid,  Book  liL 

Fbbvch  DiTisiov.  Syntax  and  idioms.  A  play  of  Moli^re,  to  construe,  and 
then  to  turn  from  English  into  French. 

virra  roHv. 
Classical   nirisiov.     Language  time,     .£schyl.  Agamemnon.     Homer's 

« 

Iliad,  ▼.,  vi.;  Odyssey,  iz.  Demosthenes'  Leptines  in  Aphobum  i.  Virgil's 
JEn.  viii.  Pajts  of  Horace.  Cicero  in  Verrem.  Hittory  time.  Parts  of  Henv 
dotus  and  Thucydides.  Parts  of  Livy.  Hallam's  Middle  Ages.  State  of  society. 
Scriptural  imtruction^  ifc.    Epistles  to  the  Corinthians.    Paley's  Here  Paullnfls. 

Mathxhatical  dztisiov.  Quadratic  equations.  Trigonometry.  Euclid,  to 
the  end  of  Book  vi. 

FnxHCH  D1TI8I0H.  Peus^es  do  PascaL  Translations  from  the  English  into 
French. 

SIXTH  rOKM. 

Classical  bitisiov.  Language  time.  Various  parts  of  Virgil  and  Homer. 
Some  one  or  more  of  the  Greek  tragedies.  One  or  more  of  the  prifate  orations 
of  Demosthenes.  Cicero  against  Verres.  Parts  of  Aristotle's  Etfaios^  ifisfory 
lime.  Parts  of  Thucydides  and  Arrian.  Parts  of  Tadtus.  Parts  of  Russetft 
Modem  Europe.  Scrtptural  inatrucHon,  ^c  One  of  the  prophets  in  the  Sep. 
tnagint  yersion.    Different  parts  of  the  New  Testament 

Mathxhatical  ditisioh.  Euclid,  iii.,  vi.  Simple  and  quadratio  equation*. 
Plane  trigonometry.    Conic  sections. 

FaxHCH  BiTisioir.  Parts  of  Guizot's  Histoire  de  la  Revolution  d'Angleterre^ 
and  Mignet's  Histoire  de  la  R^volut  Franfais. 

A  comparison  of  this  course  with  that  of  one  of  the  grammar 
schools  still  adhering  closely  to  the  old  system,  will  serve  to 
show  how  fdr  it  is  in  advance;  I  select  an  authorized  account 
of  the  courses  at  Harrow  for  the  comparison.** 

THian  roBx. 

Enmgelia.  Ovid's  Epistles.  Selects  e  profanis.  Greek  grammar.  Exempla 
Minora.  Two  sets  of  Latin  verses  and  one  Exempla  Minora,  during  each  week, 
as  exercises.  Monlta  Christiana.  Hartley's  Geography.  Scriptures  read  on 
Sundays. 

*  Quarterly  Journal  of  Education,  vol.  iii.  p.  4,  &e,    London. 
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Repetition  of  Ovid*s  Epistles.  Ovid's  Metamorphooes.  Exoerpta  from  Virgil 
and  Horace.    Turselini  Hist    Csaar  and  Monita  Christiana. 

Repetition  of  Greek  grammar.  Greek  Testament.  Poesis  GrsBCa.  Two 
copies  of  Latin  verses  and  one  translation  from  the  Praxis  of  Dr,  Butler,  per 
week,  as  exercises. 

A  map  to  be  copied  and  shaded,  as  a  weekly  exercise  in  geography.  St.  Mat- 
thew's and  St  Mark's  gospels.  Wake's  Catechism,  with  Scriptorw  prooft,  for 
Sundays. 

SHVLL  Fonv. 
Htstoria  Romana.  Cornelius  Nepos.  Virgil's  JEaeid.  Horace's  Odes,  Epis- 
tles, or  Satires.  Latin  theme.  Latin  lyrics.  Latin  hexameters  or  elegiacs.  Greek 
Testament  Musa  Greca.  Xenopbon'a  Anabasis.  Retranslation  of  Xenophon 
into  Greek.  Homer's  Iliad.  Repetition  of  Greek  and  Latin  verse.  Geography. 
St  Luke's  and  St  John's  gospels.  Watts'  Scripture  History.  Doddridge's  Ser- 
mons on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  for  Sundays. 

YIPTB  roHK. 

Historia  Romana.  Virgil's  iEneid  and  Georgics,  the  latter  in  the  way  o^  lec- 
ture, and  with  repetition.  Horace's  Odes,  construed,  explained,  and  comments 
entered  in  common  place  book.  Repetition  of  Horace's  Odes.  Horace's  £pi»> 
ties  and  Satires.  Latin  theme.  Latin  verse,  hexameter  or  elegiac  (thirty,  the  com- 
pulsory number  per  week).  Latin  lyrics.  MusaGneca.  Homer's  Iliad.  Thucydi- 
des.  Demosthenes.  Philosophia  Greca.  Greek  plays,  and  lectures  on  the  Metres 
and  Greek  theatroi  Grecian  history  and  chronology.  Ancient  geography. 
Modem  geogra|Ay.    Lecture  cm  literature. 

Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Paley's  Evidences.  Watt's  Scripture  Geography,  for 
Sundays. 

sixTB  ronx. 

Virgil's  .£neid.  Horace's  Odes,  Epistles,  and  Satires.  Historia  Romana. 
Latin  themes.  Written  tranilations.  Latin  lyrics.  Latin  hexameter  and  pen- 
tameter verses. 

Parts  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts.  Musa  Grsca.  Homer's  Diad.  Thucydides* 
Demosthenes.  Philosophia  Gr»ca.  Greek  plays.  Greek  prose  exercises  and 
verses. 

Greek  history.    Modem  history.    English  essays. 

Beausobre  on  the  New  Testament.  General  Scripture  history.  Euclid.  Vul- 
gar and  decimal  fractions.    Logic 

New  Testament  Newton  on  the  Prophecies.  Lectures  on  the  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England,  with  Scripture  proofs,  for  Sundays. 

Admitting  that  by  the  arrangements  at  Rugby  the  mathe- 
matical and  French  divisions  will  be,  in  general,  imperfectly 
taught,  which  does  not  seem  to  be  liable  to  a  doubt  in  theory^ 
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and  which  the  fact  is  said  to  confirm,  how  vastly  superior  is 
its  mere  classical  division  to  that  which  occupies  the  time  of 
the  Harrow  student.    In  that  division  the  ancient  languages, 
leaving  out  of  consideration  the  modern  history,  and  reasoning 
upon  the  acquisition  of  these  studies  for  themselves,  are  as  fully 
taught,  and  with  materials  which  appear  to  me  more  rational, 
connected,  and  better  chosen  than  those  of  Harrow.*    If  no 
literature  existed  beyond  that  of  Greece  and  Rome;  if  no  dis- 
coveries in  mathematics  or  physics,  in  art  or  nature;  if  no  na- 
tions had,  by  the  advance  of  civilization,  come  into  greater 
relative  importance  than  in  the  days  of  Rome^s  prosperity,  the 
course  of  Harrow  might  be  well  adapted  to  train  up  British 
youths  of  the  provinces  in  the  learning  of  the  capital.   As  it  is, 
the  exclusion  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  that  characterises  modern 
civilization,  brings  discredit  upon  the  system,  and  the  worst 
foef  of  the  legitimate  use  of  classical  culture  are  those  who 
profess  to  be  its  best  friends.    The  success  which  the  pupils  of 
Rugby  have  had  in  the  universities,  the  standard  by  which  all 
the  public  schools  in  England  are  tried,  proves  conclusively 
that  it  has  lost  nothing  on  the  score  of  classical  instruction  by 
introducing  some  modern  improvements  into  its  course.    The 
success,  in  the  same  field,  of  the  Edinburgh  Academy,  which 
has  also  adopted,  and  actually  gone  further  in  these  improve- 
ments, shows  that  an  efficient  arrangement  may  carry  out  the 
modern  courses  without  interrupting  the  progress  of  the  ancient 
languages.    When  we  come  to  consider  the  gymnasia  of  Ger- 
many, we  shall  have  additional  examples  of  the  same  kind, 
embracing  a  still  further  extension  of  modern  branches,  with- 
out injury  to  the  classical  departments.   This  grade  of  progress 
in  England,  and  even  in  Scotland,  has  yet  been  too  recent  to 
afford  the  desired  experience  as  to  its  results. 

The  masters  at  Rugby  are  at  liberty  to  give  private  instruc- 
tion in  any  branches  not  forming  a  part  of  the  regular  course, 
but  in  fact  have  few  private  pupils.  The  practice  of  giving 
private  lessons  of  revision  of  the  daily  exercises,  or  of  prepara- 

*  r  lubjoin  in  the  Appendix,  Na  XII.,  Uie  remarks  understood  to  be  from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  Arnold,  on  the  Use  and  Mctliod  of  Uie  Study  of  the  Ancient  Languages. 
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tion  for  them,  is  not  allowed  here,  while  at  Harrow  each  pupil 
is  required  to  have  a  private  tuton 

The  stimulus  of  taking  places  in  the  class  is  used  in  all  the 
forms  below  the  sixth;  the  classes  below  the  lower  fifth  taking 
places  according  to  proficiency  at  each  recitation.  There  is  a 
general  examination  before  the  Christmas  holidays,  and  the 
names  of  the  pupils  who  distinguish  themselves  are  printed.  The 
students  have  the  privilege  of  presenting  themselves  for  exami- 
nation on  books  which  they  have  read  out  of  school,  and  this 
reading  counts  in  the  determination  of  standing.  The  fifth  and 
sixth  forms  are  examined  by  the  head  master  in  classics  once 
a  month,  and  at  the  June  examination  of  the  fifth  form  they 
are  rated  according  to  the  marks  of  the  last  half  year.  The 
sixth  form  is  limited  in  number,  and  hence  only  those  in  some 
degree  proficients  in  the  fifth,  enter  it.  A  pupil  who  has 
not  reached  the  fifth  form  at  eighteen,  or  the  sixth  at  nineteen, 
is  generally  allowed  to  withdraw.  The  members  of  the 
sixth  form  are  not  stimulated  by  daily  comparison  with  each 
other,  and  indeed  Dr.  Arnold  is  understood  to  be  very  cautious 
in  exciting  the  principle  of  ambition.  Jhere  are,  however, 
prizes,  consisting  of  payments  called  "exhibitions,"  of  sixty 
pounds  (nearly  three  hundred  dollars)  a-year  for  seven  years, 
which  may  be  awarded  to  pupils  entering  and  residing  at  either 
of  the  universities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Of  those  who  leave 
Rugby  for  the  English  universities,  by  far  the  greater  number, 
perhaps  nearly  two  to  one,  go  to  Oxford,  indicating  by  this 
selection  that  they  are  conscious  of  full  attainment  in  classical 
knowledge.  The  pupils  remain  ordinarily  in  the  sixth  form  two 
years,  their  age  at  terminating  the  course  being  eighteen  or 
nineteen,  on  the  average. 

The  regular  lessons  of  the  school  employ  five  hours  and 
a-half  per  day  on  three  days  of  the  week,  and  four  hours  and 
a-half  on  three  others,  which  are  half-holidays.  They  are  dis- 
tributed as  follows:  from  seven  to  eight,  A.  M.,  nine  and 
a-quarter  to  eleven,  two  and  a-quarter  to  five,  P.  M.,  on  three 
days;  and  the  same  hours  between  seven  and  eleven,  A.  M., 
with  from  eleven,  A.  M.  to  one,  P.  M.,  on  three  other  days. 

51 
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The  distribtition  of  time  for  recreation  seems  to  me  better  than 
that  at  Harrow,  where  the  whole  of  Tuesday  is  a  holiday,  and 
Thursday  and  Saturday  half-holidays. 

Physical  education.  This  branch,  though  not  specially  regu- 
lated in  the  English  schools,  is  usually  in  an  excellent  condition. 
There  is  always  a  spacious  play-ground  or  common  attached 
to  every  public  school  of  this  grade,  and  the  relish  which  pupils 
display  for  games  requiring  skill  and  strength,  and  giving  exer- 
cise to  the  various  parts  of  the  body,  is  very  great.  I  have 
already  alluded  to  the  common  or  play-ground  at  Rugby.  The 
amusements  are,  in  general,  never  interfered  with,  the  pupib 
being  without  superintendence,  an  attempt  at  which  would 
be  resented  as  an  infringement  of  privilege.  In  many  private 
schools  it  has  been  thought  better  that  the  teachers  should  be 
present,  and  in  some  they  even  mingle  with  the  pupils  at  play; 
but  the  relative  position  of  the  master  and  pupil  in  most  of  the 
public  schools  does  not  permit  this  mode  of  combining  moral 
with  physical  education  The  whole  tone  of  mind  of  a  pupil 
of  an  English  public  school  is,  in  this  respect,  peculiar,  and  the 
effect,  in  reference  to  conduct,  has  its  good  and  evil  features 
A  spirit  of  independence  is  fostered,  but  frequently  at  the  cost 
of  neglect  of  moral  principle. 

ST.  DOMINCKXHOUSE  SCHOOL,  EVKRTON,  NEAR  LIVERPOOL. 

In  visiting  private  establishments  for  education,  my  inquiries 
were  necessarily  limited  by  the  disposition  shown  to  fur- 
nish me  with  information.  It  frequently  happened,  however, 
that  every  thing  was  thrown  open  without  reserve,  and  every 
endeavour  shown  to  enable  me  to  judge  for  myself  of  the  results 
of  the  system.  Such  opportunities  I  enjoyed  through  the  kind- 
ness of  the  heads  of  the  private  schools  of  which  I  am  about  to 
give  a  sketch. 

Mr.  Voelcker's  institution  is  established  in  a  large  mansion, 
called  the  St.  Domingo^house,  in  the  village  of  Everton,  near 
the  city  of  Liverpool  The  situation  is  elevated,  the  house  con- 
venient, and  the  grounds  ample  for  the  purposes  of  the  estab- 
lishment   It  consists,  in  fact,  of  two  schools  in  different 
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buildings,  one  a  day-school,  the  other,  of  which  I  speak,  a 
boarding-schooL  The  institution  is  intended  for  the  threefold 
purpose  of  preparing  young  men  for  the  universities,  for  the 
army,  navy,  and  engineering,  and  for  trade.  At  a  certain  pe- 
riod the  courses  divide  according  to  the  future  destfaiation  of 
the  pupils. 

The  views  of  Mr.  Voelcker  in  education  are  understood  to 
coincide  with  those  of  many  of  the  most  intelligent  of  tljip.  dis* 
ciples  of  Pestalozzi.  His  plans  are  very  difierent  from  those 
of  the  grammar  schools  which  have  just  been  noticed,  and, 
therefore,  af&rd  experience  in  reference  to  points  not  reached 
by  them.  These  points  are  principally  the  following,  the  inter- 
course and  relation  between  the  teachers  and  pupils,  and  be- 
tween the  pupils  themselves,  both  affecting  the  ground-work  of 
moral  education :  the  result  of  postponing  the  study  of  the 
ancient  languages,  and  of  preceding  them  by  the  study  of  mo- 
dem languages;  of  introducing  a  knowledge  of  nature  and  art 
throughout  the  coui*se;  and  of  dispensing  with  emulation  as  a 
means  of  exciting  to  intellectual  exertion. 

Moral  education.  Besides  the  means  of  religious  instruction 
commonly  used  for  developing  the  moral  sentiments,  there  is  here 
a.  constant  endeavour  to  promote  the  influence  of  the  teacher, 
by  cultivating  friendly  feelings  and  intercourse  between  him 
and  his  pupils.  The  younger  classes  have  female  superinten- 
dence. The  elder  ones  are  accompanied  in  their  play,  and 
superintended  in  their  studies,  by  the  younger  assistant  teachers. 
The  principal  and  some  of  the  teachers  take  their  meals  with 
the  pupils, -partaking  at  the  same  table  of  the  same  fare.  Some 
of  the  assistant  teachers,  also,  sleep  in  the  rooms  with  the 
pupils,  and  thus,  as  in  the  German  schools,  exercise  a  powerful 
influence  in  reference  to  their  moral  education.  Experience, 
here  and  elsewhere,  has  shown  that  this  intercourse  is  compati- 
ble with  a  due  maintenance  of  discipline,  and  that  it  tends 
materially  to  lessen  the  necessity  for  punishments.  The  princi- 
pal makes,  from  time  to  time,  a  communication  to  parents,  in 
which  he  states  the  progress  and  conduct  of  their  children. 
The  school  is  assembled  at  the  close  of  the  morning  and  after- 
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nooo  recitations,  and  a  report  made  to  the  priDCjpal  by  each 
teacher.  Private  admonition  is  given,  if  required  by  the  nature 
of  the  report,  and  frequent  ofiences  are  followed  by  an  appeal 
to  the  parents,  and  if  this  fails  to  produce  the  desired  eflect,  or 
in  the  case  of  flagrant  oflences,  by  removal  from  the  schooL 
Corporal  punishment  is  rarely  resorted  to. 

InUUeciudl  education.  The  pupils  are  divided  into  six 
classes,  in  general  according  to  age.  Each  class  contains 
from  eight  to  thirteen  or  even  fifteen  pupils,  under  the  charge 
of  a  teacher,  who  devotes  himself  to  some  particular  branch 
or  branches.  The  teaching  is,  therefore,  individual,  except  in 
certain  subjects,  as  drawing,  natural  philosophy,  and  chemistry, 
when  two  or  three  classes  are  united.  The  lessons  are  pre- 
pared under  the  direction,  and,  if  necessary,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  masters. 

The  following  is  a  general  statement  of  the  studies  of  the 
diflbrent  classes  on  which  I  shall  remark  in  passing: 

Fimrr  Cl4M.  Age  of  the  pupils  fVom  six  to  eight  years.  Religion.  Duties 
to  God,  to  parents  and  teachers,  to  fellow  pupils,  yiews  of  man  and  natore,  and 
of  their  author.  Suitable  verses  from  the  Bible  and  hjrmns  committed  to  memory. 
Exerei$es  efthe  perceptive  faeuUiet.  Properties  of  different  natural  and  artificial 
bodies  derived  from  induction,  by  the  pupils.  Language,  Correct  speech  and 
pronunciation,  connected  with  the  foregoing  exercises.  Practical  grammar. 
Reading.  Mental  arithmetic.  Numeration  and  the  ground  rules  taught  with 
sensible  objects.  Examples  in  denominate,  or  concrete,  numbers  only.  Writing, 
Letters  formed.  Significant  words,  from  the  foregoing  exercises,  written.  Form 
and  drawing.  Tracing  of  straight  and  curved  lines,  variously  directed  and 
combined.  Simple  objects  delineated.  The  number  of  hours  of  instruction  is 
about  five  per  day. 

The  pupils  of  this  class  being  quite  young,  their  power  of 
continued  attention  is  small,  and  hence  the  subjects  of  recita- 
tion are  frequently  varied,  and  the  hours  are  divided  by  intervals 
of  exercise.  I  had  an  opportunity  of  verifying  the  good  effects 
of  this  judicious  arrangement.  The  variety  of  subject  which 
pleases  the  child  of  this  age,  induces  due  mental  effort,  and  con- 
tributes to  lead  to  a  habit  of  attention,  which  is  to  be  cultivated 
by  gradual  steps  in  the  ailer  classes.  I  saw  no  experience, 
any  where,  which  indicated  that  to  render  instruction  disagree- 
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able,  to  overfatigue  the  mind  of  the  child,  and  his  body,  were 
successful  methods  of  developing  either,  or  to  support  the  idea 
that  the  education  of  young  children  may  be  marred  by  ren- 
dering their  instruction  too  agreeable. 

ScooND  Class.  Eight  to  ten  years  of  age.  Religion.  Bible  history.  Lan- 
guage.  English  grammar.  Historical  compositions.  Geography,  General  ideas 
of  physical  geography.  Hittory.  Stories  from  general  history,  and  from  the 
History  of  England.  Arithmetic.  Mental  arithmetic,  the  ground  rules,  with  con- 
crete, abstract,  and  compound  numbers.  Fractions.  Use  of  figures,  and  appli- 
cation to  foregoing  rules.  Forms,  Ideas  of  geometrical  figures.  Natural  History, 
Animals.  Writing,  Sentences  relating  to  the  subjects  of  study.  Drawing. 
Chiefly  fi-om  real  objects. 

Third  Class.  Ten  to  twelve  years  of  age.  Religion.  Historical  parts  of  the 
Bible,  chiefly  from  the  New  Testament  Language.  1.  English  composition, 
hbtorical  and  descriptive;  correct  reading.  2.  French.  S.German.  Etymology, 
and  forms  of  the  simple  sentences,  acquisition  of  words  and  phrases.  Geography. 
Europe  and  Great  Britain  more  in  detail.  History,  Connected  English  history. 
Arithmetic,  Decimals,  square  root,  proportions,  fellowship,  interest,  &c  Geomc' 
try.  Plane  figures.  Natural  Philosophy,  Inductive  exercises.  General  proper- 
ties of  bodies.    Mechanics.    Writing  and  Drawings  as  in  the  second  class. 

The  peculiarity  before  mentioned,  of  beginning  with  the 
foreign  modern  languages,  instead  of  the  ancient,  is  here  intro- 
duced. The  English  is  supposed  to  be  the  language  of  com- 
parison, and  the  French  and  German  are  taught  early,  for  the 
sake  of  accurate  pronunciation,  and  of  acquiring  a  facility  in 
their  use  in  conversation.  I  have  before  offered  some  remarks 
on  this  subject  in  speaking  of  the  Hill-street  Institution,  in 
Edinburgh.  As  many  of  the  teachers  in  this  school  are 
foreigners,  who  speak  English  with  difficulty,  the  pupils  are 
induced  the  more  readily  to  converse  with  them  in  their  own 
language. 

FoumTH  Class.  Twelve  to  fourteen  years  of  age.  Religion,  Reading  the 
Scriptures.  General  views  of  the  Christian  religion.  Language,  1.  English 
composition.  2.  French  and  German,  continued.  Committing  to  memory  pas- 
■ages  of  prose  and  verse.  3.  Latin  begun.  Etymology  and  simple  parts  of 
syntax.  Versions  from  English  into  Latin.  Cornelius  Nepos.  Geography,  Ge- 
neral political  and  statistical  geography.  History,  Ancient  history;  history  of 
the  middle  ages.  Arithmetic  and  algebra.  Cube  root  Proportions  and  loga. 
rithms.    Algebra,  to  quadratic  equations,  inclusive.    Geometry,  Solids.    Trigono. 
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flMtrf «    Natmrtl  Philottpky.  "OaaetAM  of  AstroBomy.    Matfaenutical  and  pbj. 
Mcal  feofimphj.    Drmming,  From  modefa,    Copjui|r  disvnigs  of  hmfarapcg 

and  the  faamaB  figure. 

In  the  French,  the  black-board  is  used  by  the  pupib  in  writ- 
ing from  dictation,  or  in  turning  English  into  French.  Another 
tueful  method  is  the  preparation  of  written  exercises  from  a 
book,  in  which  but  few  of  the  French  words  are  given  below 
the  English.  These  exercises  are  afterwards  translated,  viva 
voce,  into  English,  and  then  the  French  is  read  correctly  from 
the  book.  In  German,  pieces  committed  to  memory  are  writ- 
ten out  to  acquire  the  spelling. 

The  natural  philosophy  lessons  are  given  in  conversational 
lectures,  interspersed  with  questions,  to  ascertain  the  state  of 
the  pupiPs  knowledge.  The  class  take  notes,  which  are  written 
out  subsequently  in  full,  and  presented  at  the  next  recitation  for 
correction* 

In  the  drawing  class  a  very  useful  exercise  is  introduced, 
consisting  in  copying  drawings  upon  a  diflerent  scale  from  the 
original    Latin  is  begun  in  this  class. 

Fim  CLAif.  Fourteen  to  sixteen  yean  of  age.  ReligimL  Reading  the  Scrip- 
turei.  MoraJa  of  Chriatianity  compared  with  thoae  of  paganiam.  Language^ 
I,  Engliah  compoattion  and  literature.  2.  French  and  German  ezerciaea  and 
eompoaitioiL  Committing  selected  pieeea  to  memory.  3.  Latin.  Comelina 
Nepoa,  fioiahed.  Ovid.  Hutoty.  Modem  history.  NMitral  PAilasopfty.  Ele. 
ments  of  bydroatatica,  Slc  Heat,  ^lc  Optics.  Electricity.  Galvaniam  and 
magnetiam.    Chemiitry, 

The  branches  just  enumerated  are  common  to  all  divisions 
of  the  class,  but  here  a  separation  takes  place,  according  to 
the  destination  of  the  pupils  in  after  life. 

For  the  first  division,  or  those  preparing  for  the  university, 
the  following  studies  are  added: 

Latin.  Tnnalationa  from  Engliah  into  Latin.  Cioero  and  lAvj  read.  Ortek. 
Etymoiogieal  parts  of  the  grammar.    Greek  deleotoa.    Xenophon. 

For  the  second  division,  intended  for  the  military  or  naval 
schools,  the  following  courses  are  added: 

spherical  trigonometry.  Land  stureying.  Navigation.  Mechanica.  Tech- 
nology and  geometrical  drawing. 
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For  the  third  division,  or  those  preparing  for  commerce: 

Practical  arithmetic.  Book-keepincr.  History  and  geograpbj  of  commerce« 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  chief  articles  of  trade  and  commerce. 

The  chemistry  is  taught  according  to  the  method  already 
described  as  used  by  Dr.  D.  R  Reid,  of  Edinburgh.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  introduce  a  similar  system  in  regard  to  mechanics,  but 
it  has  been  done,  partially,  as  already  stated,  at  the  La  Mar- 
tini^re  school  of  Lyons. 

The  instruction  in  regard  to  the  articles  of  trade  and  com- 
merce is  accompanied  by  a  kind  of  practical  exercise  in  the 
system  of  banking,  in  the  different  operations  of  trade,  in  the 
mode  of  keeping  books,  &c.,  the  members  of  the  class  being 
converted  into  an  imaginary  community,  carrying  on  supposed 
operations  of  this  kind  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher.  To 
conduct  these  exercises  properly,  requires  considerable  skill,  as 
well  as  knowledge,  but  I  was  much  pleased  to  see  that  sound 
instruction  was  actually  communicated,  and  the  details  of 
business,  with  their  general  theory,  were  thus  impressed  in  a 
way  not  easily  to  be  forgotten. 

Sixth  Ckass.  Sixteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age.  This  class  is  only  intended 
for  those  preparing  for  the  aniyersity. 

Language.  English,  French  and  German  composition.  Extracts  from  classical 
authors.  Latin  prosody  and  versification.  Translations  into  Greek,  continued. 
Xenophon,  Plato,  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Homer,  Euripides  and  .^schylus.  GKeo- 
graphy.  Ancient  Geography.  MenUU  Philoeophy.  Mathemaiica,  First  six  book* 
of  Euclid,  in  Latin. 

The  propriety  of  postponing  Latin  until  the  age  of  thirteen, 
the  average  of  the  fourth  class,  is  a  question  which  experience 
alone  can  determine  positively.  In  the  case  of  those  who  are 
to  go  to  the  universities,  where  their  success  depends  in  a  great 
measui-e  upon  their  being  thoroughly  trained  classical  scholars, 
I  must  express  my  conviction  that  the  period  between  the  fourth 
class  and  the  end  of  the  sixth  is  not  sufficient,  with  the  many 
other  subjects  to  be  attended  to,  to  enable  youths  of  ordinary 
abilities  to  compete  successfully  with  those  who  begin  earlier, 
and  devote  more  of  their  time  to  the  classics.  In  the  present 
state  of  secondary  instruction  in  England,  the  classics  must  be 
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the  prominent  feature  of  every  school  which  prepares  pupils  for 

the  universities.  That  there  is,  also,  ample  time  to  devote  to 
other  studies,  I  think  experience  has  shown,  and  I  believe,  fur- 
ther, that  the  mental  training  derived  from  the  comUned  sys- 
tem is  superior  to  that  from  the  exclusively  classical,  but  not 
that  modem  languages  and  science  can  be  made  the  basis,  and 
the  ancient  languages  supplementary,  consistently  with  such  an 
acquisition  of  the  latter  as  to  enable  the  student  to  compete  for 
stations  depending  upon  them  with  those  who  have  been  drilled 
in  them  from  early  youth.  On  the  other  hand,  I  must  express, 
with  equal  freedom,  my  opinion  that,  as  a  preparation  for  en- 
gineering, the  army,  navy,  commerce,  or  trade,  or  for  the 
general  purposes  of  life,  there  cannot  be  a  reasonable  doubt 
whether  a  student  should  devote  his  youth  to  the  ancient  lan- 
guages, as  at  Harrow,  or  to  the  more  general  course  of  study, 
as  in  the  school  under  consideration.  The  sources  of  usefulness 
and  enjoyment  opened  by  the  latter  course  would,  in  my  opi- 
nion, far  surpass  those  presented  by  the  former. 

The  principle  of  emulation  is  not  admitted,  by  Mr.  Voelcker, 
as  one  upon  which  the  training  of  youth  should  depend,  and, 
accordingly,  there  is  neither  taking  of  places  in  the  recitations, 
nor  giving  of  rank  at  examinations.  It  would  require  a  more 
minute  inspection  of  the  system  than  I  was  able  to  give  it,  to 
come  to  a  definitive  conclusion  as  to  the  results  of  excluding 
emulation,  but  I  could  not  avoid  the  impression  that  the  classes 
would,  in  many  cases,  have  been  more  lively,  had  emulation 
been  employed.  While  it  may  be  freely  admitted,  in  a  moral 
point  of  view,  that  a  desire  of  distinction  is  not  among  the 
highest  motives  to  exertion,  I  question  whether  we  are  yet 
prepared  to  dispense  with  it  in  our  schools. 

Physical  education.  There  is  a  gymnasium,  in  which  regu- 
lar exercises  from  the  German  system  are  practiced.  At  the 
time  of  my  visit  this  was  deserted  for  the  play-ground  in  front 
of  the  house,  and  the  exercises  were  abandoned  for  those  games 
to  which  the  English  youth  are  so  much  attached. 

The  order  of  tAe  day  in  the  school  is  as  follows : 
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The  pupils  rise  at  half  past  six  in  autumn,  the  hour  varying 
with  the  season,  assemble  to  prayers  at  seven,  study  in  classes 
until  eight,  breakfast  and  recite  until  nine,  are  in  school  until 
twelve,  and  play  until  three  in  summer  and  half  piast  three  in 
winter,  with  an  interval  at  two,  or  half  past  one,  for  dinner;  in 
school  for  three  hours  until  six  or  half  past  six;  take  tea  in 
winter  at  half  past  six,  in  summer  at  seven,  and  study  until 
eight;  at  prayers  and  to  bed  at  nine. 

BRUCE  CASTLE  SCHOOL,  TOTTENHAM,  NEAR  LONDON. 

This  is  a  private  school  near  the  village  of  Tottenham,  ten 
miles  from  London,  conducted  by  Messrs.  Edwin  and  Arthur 
Hill,  and  established  by  their  father.  The  principles  and  prac- 
tice in  their  establishment  are  the  result  of  the  study  and 
experience  of  the  able  teachers  through  whose  hands  it  has 
successively  passed.  The  object  of  education  is  thus  stated,  in 
the  account  of  the  institution."*^ 

"  The  object  which  we  have  kept  in  view,  in  forming  our 
system  of  government  and  instruction,  is  to  render  our  pupils, 
in  the  highest  degree,  virtuous  and  intelligent  men ;  and  at  the 
same  time  so  to  modify  the  education  of  each,  as  to  enable  him 
to  pass  with  honour,  success,  and  happiness,  through  that  path 
of  life  into  which  he  will  probably  be  thrown.**  To  effect  this 
it  is  deemed  essential  to  study  the  individual  pupil,  and  when 
his  peculiar  talent  and  disposition  are  discovered,  to  direct  him 
in  the  path  which  they  point  out  as  that  which  he  may  pursue 
iriost  successfully,  and  the  parent  is  advised  accordingly.  As 
there  are,  however,  faculties  to  be  cultivated  essential  to  every 
man  in  a  laudable  career,  so  the  ground* work  is  general,  while, 
after  a  certain  period,  the  education  is  varied  according  to  the 
destination  in  life. 

The  maxims  laid  down  in  relation  to  the  exercise  of  the  facul- 
ties of  the  mind  are  as  follows : — The  reflecting  and  inventive 

*  Sketch  of  the  Syetem  of  Edacation,  menial  and  inteUectual,  in  praetioe  at  the 
Mhoob  of  Bniee  CeetIe,Totteiihain,  and  Hazlewood,  near  Binaiag^am.  London, 
1833. 
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powers  should  be  as  much  as  possible  exercised,  by  throwing 
the  pupil  upon  his  own  resources  in  the  course  of  the  acqtHsition 
of  knowledge.  A  distinction^  howeirer,  should  be  made  in  the 
amount  and  character  of  the  assistance  rendered  to  him  be- 
tween those  branches  which  may  be  acquired  by  patient  study 
and  in  progressive  steps,  and  those  which  are  in  a  great  degree 
arbitrary,  as,  for  example,  between  mathematics  and  language. 
The  assistance  which  is  afibrded  must  be  valued  in  order  to 
be  beneficial^  and  must  be  proportioned,  therefore,  to  the  pupil's 
own  powers,  as  well  as  to  the  nature  of  his  studies.  The  un- 
derstanding should  be  accustomed  to  examine  for  itself  every 
idea  presented  to  it,  and  to  be  certain  that  it  is  fully  grasped. 
Concentration  of  the  mind  mainly  upon  one  subject  is  essen- 
tial to  success  in  its  attainment,  and  the  studies,  therefore, 
should  be  only  so  far  diversified  as  to  give  the  repose  necessary 
to  renewed  vigour.  This  concentration  cannot,  of  course,  be 
carried  so  far  in  youth  as  in  manhood.  Order  is  essential  to 
the  efficiency  of  both  mental  and  bodily  labour.  Desultory 
efforta  are  of  little  value,  when  compared  with  systematic 
exertion;  a  principle  which,  when  a  number  of  individuals 
are  concerned,  can  only  be  carried  out  by  punctuality  on  the 
part  of  each. 

In  regard  to  the  kind  of  knowledge  to  be  communicated,  the 
following  maxims  are  observed'. — The  degree  of  attention  paid 
to  each  study  should  be  proportioned  to  its  importance  to  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  society  at  large,  and  of  the  individual 
pupiL  While,  therefore,  all  the  studies  which  form  the  basis  of 
a  general  mental  development  are  pursued,  each  pupil  should 
bestow  special  attention  upon  those  best  calculated  to  culti- 
vate his  peculiar  powers.  The  formation  of  good  habits  of 
mind,  and  the  development  of  the  mental,  as  well  as  of  the 
bodily  strength,  is  more  to  be  regarded  than  the  early  acquire- 
ment of  positive  knowledge.  As  far  as  possible,  however,  that 
knowledge  should  be  preferred,  as  the  means  of  mental  culture, 
which  win  fit  the  pupils  for  their  duties  in  after  life. 

In  regard  to  the  mode  of  communicating  knowledge,  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  subjects  should  be  such  as  to  admit  of  the  most 
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ready  application  of  their  principles  by  the  pupils;  and  hence 
the  value  of  some  branches,  as  introductory  to  others,  should 
not  be  lost  sight  of.  No  new  step  should  be  taken  without  the 
certainty  that  the  ground  already  passed  over  has  been  secured, 
and  constant  repetition  must  be  employed  to  make  sure  that 
what  has  been  acquired  has  not  been  lost  A  succession  of 
definite  objects  should  be  presented  to  the  pupil,  and  the  time 
necessary,  with  moderate  exertion,  to  their  acquisition  duly 
assessed. 

The  principles  of  moral  education  or  discipline,  as  laid  down 
by  the  instructors,  are  as  follows: — "In  arranging  the  motives 
which  we  hold  out  to  the  pupils,  for  the  acquirement  of  know- 
ledge, of  good  habits,  and  of  virtuous  feelings,  we  place  iiighest 
in  the  scale  that  which  arises  from  the  expectation  of  the  bene- 
fits which  such  acquirements  will  confer  on  the  holder  himself, 
and  the  power  they  will  give  him  of  benefiting  others.  Next 
to  this  motive  we  place  love  of  employment,  then  hope  of  arti- 
ficial reward,  and,  lastly,  fear  of  punishment'*  Artificial  re- 
wards and  punishments  are  considered  as  necessary  evils,  and 
hence  their  use  is  limited  to  the  smallest  possible  amount  Mild 
punishments,  inflicted  with  certainty,  are  more  efficacious  than 
severe  ones,  from  which  there  is  a  chance  of  escape.  All  un- 
necessary restraints  are  to  be  avoided.  If  possible,  ofiences 
should  be  prevented  rather  than  punished. 

These  principles,  as  far  as  they  cover  the  ground  of  educa- 
tion, seem  to  me  to  be  entitled  to  a  full  assent,  and  it  will  be 
interesting  to  trace  some  of  the  modes  of  their  application;  and, 
first,  to  the  moral  education  and  government  of  the  pupils. 

Regularity  is  insured  by  aiming  at  exact  punctuality.  Each 
exercise  of  the  school  has  its  appointed  time,  and  rigid  con- 
formity to  this  is  required,  without  which  time  is  lost  both  to 
the  tardy  pupil  himself,  and,  through  his  negligence,  to  others.  It 
is  not  uncommon  in  schools  to  allow  deviation  from  exactness 
in  the  ringing  of  the  bell,  or  other  signals  for  exercise,  but  the 
effect  is  fatal  to  habits  of  punctuality.  It  appears  to  me,  from 
observation,  that  the  happiest  results  are  produced  by  this  rule, 
which  requires  the  pupil  to  be  in  a  particular  place  at  a  pre- 
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cise  second,  and  that  it  is  greatly  preferable  to  that  which 
allows  a  latitude  of  several  minutes. 

An  economy  of  time  is  produced  by  this  regulation,  and  also 
by  making  the  acquisition  of  lessons  apiece-work,"  instead  of 
^day-work."  A  certain  portion  of  time  is  allotted,  within  which 
the  pupil  may,  by  proper  exertion,  master  his  lesson;  if  he  is 
specially  active,  and  has  done  his  work  within  thi6  time,  the 
remainder  of  it  is  at  his  own  disposal  It  is  left  to  his  judg- 
ment to  decide  when  the  lesson  is  acquired,  and  he  may  leave 
his  desk;  but  he  is  responsible,  subsequently,  for  his  decision. 
This  regulation  is  of  course  only  applied  after  the  judgment 
necessary  to  its  execution  has  been  formed. 

Good  conduct  is  encouraged  by  various  artificial  methods, 
besides  the  natural  ones  of  approbation  and  censure,  and  the 
fostering  of  kindly  feelings  of  the  pupils  toward  the  teachers 
and  towards  each  other.  One  of  these  is  the  award  of  school 
markSf  according  to  a  graduated  scale,  for  the  performance 
of  duty,  or  extra  work,  and  their  forfeiture  for  the  infraction 
of  rules.  The  boys  are  divided  into  circles  often,  over  which 
an  elder  pupil,  selected  by  the  school,  presides,  under  the  title 
of  guardian.  It  is  the  duty  of  this  guardian  to  assist  the  mem- 
bers of  his  circle  in  all  cases  of  difficulty,  as  a  friend  and 
adviser.  He  also  collects  the  fines  due  from  the  members  of 
his  circle.  There  are  rewards  and  privileges  depending  upon 
the  aggregate  conduct  of  the  members  of  a  circle,  so  that  each 
one  may  be  considered  as  interested  in  the  good  conduct  of  all, 
and,  therefore,  in  preventing  infractions  of  laws.  A  plan  some- 
what similar  to  this  has  also  been  tried  at  Mr.  Fellenberg's  insti- 
tution in  Switzerland.  In  the  case  of  certain  boys,  the  rules 
relating  to  rewards  and  punishments  have,  at  different  times, 
been  suspended  with  success,  such  boys  being  bound  in  honour 
to  enter  their  conduct  in  a  journal  provided  for  the  purpose. 
For  the  promotion  of  good  conduct,  an  analytical  table  is  kept, 
which  displays,  under  appropriate  and  well  subdivided  heads, 
the  opinion  of  each  teacher  in  regard  to  every  pupil.  On  a 
change  of  conduct,  there  is  a  corresponding  change  of  the  re- 
gister.   If  the  standing  upon  this  roll  is  good,  certain  favours 
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are  extended  to  the  pupil,  such  as  the  use  of  a  small  garden,  an 
excursion  of  a  day  or  more,  every  half  year,  and  the  use  of  a 
separate  small  room  for  a  study.  A  high  place  in  the  conduct- 
roll  requires  not  merely  the  absence  of  infractions  of  rules,  but 
the  manifestation  of  active  good  qualities;  absolute  merit,  not 
comparative,  is  rewarded  by  testimonials,  and  the  name  of  a 
pupil  who  is  highly  distinguished  is  inscribed  on  a  tablet  of 
honour.  In  extreme  cases,  temporary  or  entire  separation  of  a 
pupil  from  his  fellows  is  resorted  to  as  a  punishment,  but  in  no 
case  is  public  shame  or  corporal  punishment  allowed.  In  ge- 
neral, the  intention  of  this  method  is  to  dispense,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, with  punishments.  Although  the  result  of  the  regulations 
of  this  school  appeared  to  me,  in  the  main,  satisfactory,  yet 
parts  of  them  did  not  strike  me  favourably,  as,  for  example,  the 
admission  of  the  pupil  to  a  share  in  the  enactment  of  school- 
laws  and  the  fixing  of  penalties,  to  which  there  are  objections, 
founded  on  the  loss  of  time,  and  the  distraction  to  which  it  must 
give  rise.  Well  trained  pupils  will  be  easily  satisfied  of  the 
justice  of  mild  laws  emanating  from  the  master,  though  they 
have  had  no  voice  in  the  enactment 

In  regard  to  intellectual  education,  it  is  given  by  instruction 
in  the  English  branches,  French,  Latin,  Greek,  the  elements  of 
natural  science  and  technology,  arithmetic,  and  other  branches 
of  mathematics,  and  is  upon  a  liberal  scale.  Religious  instruc- 
tion and  the  physical  education  of  the  pupils  are  carefully 
attended  to. 

I  propose  to  notice  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  instruction 
in  these  branches,  and  of  arrangements  connected  with  the 
general  subject  of  intellectual  labour.  French  is  taught  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  the  way  in  which  a  child  might  be  sup-, 
posed  to  learn  its  mother  tongue.  Phrases  of  common  use  in 
the  school-room  are  first  taught,  and  the  pronunciation  of  them 
made  distinct  and  accurate.  After  this,  the  language  of  the 
class-room  is  French,  and  if  a  pupil  is  unable  to  express  him- 
self, he  is  permitted  to  ask  of  the  teachers  the  required  phrase, 
or  as  much  of  it  as  he  cannot  make  out  without  aid  About 
twenty  lessons,  of  an  hour  each,  of  familiar  phrases  are  given, 
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and  these  are  repeated  rirnultaneously  by  the  class.  After  this 
and  other  preliminary  exercises,  the  pupil  proceeds  to  his  first 
reading-book,  a  translation  of  Miss  Ekigeworth's  ''Frank," 
which  has  previously  been  read,  explained,  transcribed,  and 
committed  to  memory  in  the  English  coursa  A  paragraph 
or  more  is  read,  great  care  being  taken  vfith  the  pronuncia- 
tion; it  is  translated,  transcribed,  and  written  from  dictation, 
rendered  from  French  into  English,  and  vice  versa,  in  wtiu 
ing.  When  this  process  has  been  perfectly  performed,  it  is 
next  committed  to  memory.  Easy  sentences  are  then  given  to 
render  from  English  into  French.  The  class  thus  proceeds 
through  this  book  and  the  accompan)ring  manuscript  exercises. 
The  rules  of  grammar  are  introduced  from  time  to  time,  and 
are  drawn  from  the  pupil's  own  experience.  He  is  now  pre- 
pared to  feel  the  convenience  of  learning  the  conjugations  sys- 
tematically. A  second  reading-book  follows,  and  with  it  sys- 
tematic grammar  is  introduced. 

While  the  instruction  in  French  is  thus  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  is  taught,  the  ancient  languages  are  pursued 
as  in  more  exclusively  classical  schools,  except  that,  perhaps, 
the  study  of  grammar  is  more  gradually  introduced.  Great 
care  is  taken  that  the  exact  meaning,  as  well  as  the  language, 
of  the  authors  studied  is  understood.  The  written  exercises  in 
language  are  also  considered  as  exercises  in  penmanship,  being 
subjected  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  writing  as  well  as  of  the  classi- 
cal master.  Before  entering  the  Latin  class, therefore,  a  boy  must 
have  made  a  certain  progress  in  his  English  education.  The 
Latin  is  begun  at  between  eight  and  nine  years  of  age  by  those 
who  enter  young,  and  the  experience  of  this  school  has  been, 
that  boys  beginning  with  the  preparation,  and  at  the  age  just 
mentioned,  are  better  Latin  scholars  at  eleven  or  twelve  than 
those  who  begin  earlier,  and  with  a  less  complete  preparation. 
Greek  is  commenced  when  the  pupil  can  read  Caesar.  The 
number  of  boys  in  the  several  sections  is,  in  this  department, 
not  suffered  to  exceed  seven. 

Geography  is  taught  nearly  upon  the  plan  described  in  speak- 
ing of  the  burgher  school  of  Halle,  in  Prussia.    When  some 
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progress  hag  been  made  in  the  study,  imaginary  voyages  and 
journies  are  made,  and  information  is  given  in  relation  to  the 
places  visited.  An  idea  of  the  dimensions  of  the  earth  is  de- 
rived from  comparing  upon  a  globe  its  circumference  with  the 
longest  actual  journey  which  has  been  performed  by  the  pupiL 
The  earth  is  next  considered  as  a  part  of  the  solar  system. 

A  course  of  private  reading  is  marked  out  for  the  pupils, 
which  they  are  encouraged  to  follow.  The  time  required  for  an 
attentive  perusal  of  each  work  is  estimated,  and  a  number  of 
marks  proportionate  to  this  time  may  be  obtained,  provided  the 
pupil  passes  a  satisfactory  examination  upon  its  contents.  These 
books  are  duly  arranged  in  the  school  library,  to  which  the 
pupils  have  access  under  certain  regulations.  The  course  con- 
sists of  works  calculated  "gradually  to  impart  a  strong  taste  for 
private  reading — to  lead  a  boy,  by  easy  steps,  from  the  familiar 
story-books  of  children  to  the  standard  works  of  science  and  lite- 
rature,— ^to  store  the  mind  of  the  pupil  with  the  historical  facts 
before  exposing  him  to  the  risk  of  false  impressions  from 
the  mixture  of  history  and  fiction — to  connect  the  study  of 
biography  with  that  of  the  corresponding  portions  of  history — 
and  where  authorities  disagree  in  their  views  of  important 
events,  to  place  the  works  of  the  different  authors  as  nearly  as 
convenient  in  juxtaposition."*  This  arrangement  has  been  at- 
tended with  the  best  efiects. 

To  carry  out  the  principle,  that  clear  and  definite  objects  of 
attainment  should  always  be  presented  to  a  pupil  during  his 
whole  course,  schedules  of  the  studies  are  hung  up,  and  he  is 
made  aware  that  he  cannot  proceed  to  a  higher  division  with- 
out having  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  upon  the  subjects 
of  that  in  which  he  is.  In  courses  depending  upon  principles, 
as  arithmetic,  &c.,  he  must  be  able  to  correct  his  own  errrors, 
and  in  such  as  give  mechanical  facility,  as  drawing  and  writ- 
ing, where  exact  comparison  is  practicable,  he  must  come  up 
to  a  certain  average  standard. 

It  nuut  be  remembered  by  those  who  are  disposed  to  consi- 

*  Sketch  of  the  System,  &«.,  p.  15. 
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witiy^Jl  pracUcal  vufprA*^  thai  the  plaof  which  aie  spoken  of  as 
in  cf^ratkfO  in  tl^Is  ichr»l  hare  ^xmI  the  test  o^*  a  long  expe> 
fience,  aM  are  tn  no  wiie  Babte  to  the  objectioos  of  mere 
theoretical  c/>DcIc»ioaL  The  school  where  they  hare  been 
tried  eontimies  (o  fifjmsh,  and  these  results  to  speak  ibr  them- 
seires^  to  ererjr  one  who  will  take  pains  to  examine  into  thou. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION  IN  FRANCE. 

It  will  facilitate  the  understanding  of  the  notice  which  I  am 
about  to  give  of  secondary  instruction  in  France,  to  make  a 
few  preliminary  remarks  upon  the  general  system,  of  which  it 
is  a  part,  and  of  the  highest  instruction  to  which  it  leads. 

The  exclusive  charge  of  the  entire  system  of  education  is 
vested  in  a  body  styled  "the  University  of  France,"*  presided 
over  by  a  grand  master,  who  is  the  ipinister  of  public  instruc- 
tion, and  president  of  a  council  of  six,  to  which  the  regulation 
and  administration  of  the  whole  are  committed.  Each  coun- 
cillor has  special  charge  over  one  or  more  divisions  of  public 
instruction,  and  in  the  offices  connected  with  the  council  the 
details  of  business  are  transacted.  Second  to  this  council  are 
the  iuspectors-general  of  the  university,  who  are  required  to 
examine  the  institutions  of  every  grade,  and  to  report  upon 
them  to  the  council. 

The  kingdom  is  arranged,  according  to  its  political  divisions, 
into  academies,  each  academy  embracing  one  or  more  Depart- 
ments. The  presiding  officer  of  each  academy  is  the  rector, 
who  is  appointed  by  the  grand  master  of  the  university,  to 
serve  for  five  years;  the  minister  of  public  instruction  being, 
ex  officio,  rector  of  the  Academy  of  Paris,  the  active  duties  of 
that  post  are  performed  by  a  substitute.  The  rector  is  assisted 
by  two  inspectors  and  a  council,  who  have  the  same  duties 
within  Ihe  bounds  of  the  academy  as  the  inspectors-general  and 
council  of  the  university  have  in  the  kingdom.     The  academy 

*  Lawi  of  1806.  Code  UniTonitaire,  1835.  A  very  ezceUent  account  of  the 
Unitenitj  of  France  b  given  by  our  countryman,  the  Rev.  Robert  Baird,  clergy. 
man  at  Paria,  in  the  American  Qaarterly  Biegiater  for  August,  1836. 
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includes,  besides  this  executive  and  superinteiidiDg  body,  the 
teaching  corps,  or  faculties,  viz- — ^the  faculty  of  letters,  of 
science,  of  medicine,  of  law,  and  of  theology,  all  of  which, 
however,  do  not  actually  exist  in  every  academy;  in  soooe^ 
indeed,  there  is  no  faculty  organization.  These  faculties  con- 
sist of  a  variable  number  of  professors,  one  of  whom  is  dean, 
and  a  committee  of  whom  examine  candidates  for  degrees. 

The  two  degrees  which  may  be  taken  at  the  close  of  the 
career  of  secondary  instruction,  without  study  in  the  faculties 
themselves,  and  which  are  introductory  to  the  others,  are  those 
of  bachelor  of  letters  (bachelier-es-Iettres)  and  of  bachelor  of 
sciences  (bachelier-^s-sciences).  The  preparation  necessary 
for  these  degrees  may  be  made  at  home,  as  well  as  in  one  of 
the  public  or  private  establishments  for  secondary  instruction; 
the  examination  is,  in  a  great  measure,  the  test  according  to 
which  they  are  bestowed,  though,  in  cases  where  the  testimo- 
nials of  conduct  and  proficiency  are  strong,  the  examination 
has,  of  course,  less  weight  than  in  others.  As  the  course  of 
secondary  instruction  hinges,  in  a  measure,  upon  the  qualifica- 
tions for  those  degrees,  it  is  proper  to  introduce  them  here. 

To  be  admitted  to  an  examination  for  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  letters,  the  candidate  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age. 
He  must  prove,  by  a  certificate,  that  he  has  studied  for  one 
year,  at  least,  a  course  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  and 
for  the  preceding  year,  a  course  of  rhetoric,  in  an  establishment 
connected  with  the  university;  or  that  he  has  been  similarly 
instructed  in  the  house  of  his  father,  brother,  or  uncle;  or  that 
he  has  attended  the  course  of  philosophy  for  at  least  a  year,  in 
a  faculty  of  letters,  and  has,  besides,  followed  the  lectures  of 
other  departments.  In  the  last  mentioned  case  he  must  produce 
a  certificate  of  regular  attendance  from  the  dean  of  the 
faculty. 

The  subjects  of  examination  are  divided  into  three  classes, 
Latin,  Greek,  and  rhetoric;  history  and  geography;  philosophy 
and  the  elements  of  mathematics  and  physics.  The  questions 
on  these  several  subjects  are  arranged  beforehand,. in  diviskms 
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of  three  each»  and  the  candidate  draws,  by  lot,  one  of  these 
divisions  He  is  required,  also,  to  give  a  written  exercise, 
consisting  of  a  translation  of  Latin  phrases. 

The  Greek  euroination  may  take  place  QpoB  aelectioM  from  Luciaii,  Xeno- 
phoD,  Excerpts  o  Scriptoribas  Gneds,  Greek  Cbrettomathy,  the  Thoaghta  of 
Plato,  the  Apology  of  Socratet,  Plutarch,  Eaehines,  Demoethenet,  Sophocles,  Ea> 
ripides,  and  Homer. 

llie  Latin,  upon  Bclections  from  Sallust,  Livy,  Tacitus,  Quintus  Curtins,  Cice- 
ro, Virgil,  and  Horace.  Rhetoric  is  considered  under  the  heads  of  invention, 
arrangement,  and  elocution. 

The  other  subjects  are  as  follows :  History,  divided  into  ancient  history  and 
Roman  history,  history  of  the  middle  ages,  and  modem  history,  to  include  the 
•even  years*  war. 

Geography,  including  a  general  description  of  the  earth,  modem  geography, 
and  especially  that  of  France. 

Philosophy,  divided  into  psychology,  logic,  morals,  natural  theology,  and  the 
history  of  philosophy. 

Elements  of  mathematics,  namely,  arithmetic,  including  proportions  and  vul- 
gar and  decimal  fractions,  partnership,  and  interest ;  algebra,  including  equa- 
tions of  the  first  degree,  square  and  cube  root,  and  proportions ;  the  most  essential 
propositions  of  plane  and  solid  geometry. 

The  elements  of  physics  include  ideas  of  the  laws  of  gravitation,  of  heat, 
electricity,  magnetism,  &c. 

The  first  principles  of  chemistry. 

A  competent  knowledge  of  these  subjects,  it  will  hereafter  be 
seen,  may  be  obtained  by  a  collegian  without  passing  through 
all  the  classes.  A  rigorous  examination  upon  such  a  course 
might  be  considered  quite  sufficient  for  this  degree,  but  it  is 
possible  that,  by  the  aid  of  manuals  ingeniously  contrived  to 
give  the  minimum  of  information,  the  student  may  prepare  him- 
self  superficially.  AAer  all,  however,  this  evil  is  not  so  great 
to  any  as  to  the  individual  himself,  and  among  the  crowds  who 
press  forward  for  these  degrees,  the  university  can  lose  but 
little  in  reputation  by  such  cases. 

To  become  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
sciences,  the  applicant  must  produce  his  diploma  of  bachelor 
of  letters.  If  he  intends  to  devote  himself  to  giving  instruc- 
tion in  philosophy  merely,  he  is  not  required  to  be  examined  on 
chemistry  and  natural  history,  but  the  diploma  has  this  fact 
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recorded  upon  it    If  he  applies  for  the  baccalaureate  in  ma- 
thematical science,  he  is  examined  on  the  following  subjects: 

**  Irt.  Arithmetic,  geometry,  plane  trigonometry,  ■pherical  trigonometry, 
algebra,  indoding  the  binomial  theorem  and  the  reeolution  of  namerical  eqaa- 
tiona,  the  application  of  algebra  to  geometry,  and  the  elementa  of  statics. 

**2d.  The  elements  of  phjrsical  science  required  of  the  candidate  for  the 
baccalaureate  of  physical  science."* 

This  examination  is  required  to  last  at  least  one  hoar. 

The  candidate  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  physical  science 
is  examined — 

**  IsL  On  arithmetic,  elementary  geometry,  algebra,  Indoding  probleras  de- 
pending  upon  simple  equations  with  one  or  several  unknown  quantities;  on 
simple  machines  and  the  part  of  the  elements  of  statics  referring  to  them. 

**  2d.  The  elements  of  physics,  chemistry,  and  natural  history,  according  to 
the  foUowiog  programme.*** 

The  programme  referred  to  indodes,  in  physics,  the  general  properties  of 
bodies,  gravity,  hydrostatics  and  hydrodynamics,  heat,  electridty  and  gal- 
Tanism,  magnetism,  e!ectro-magnetiBm,  molecular  action,  acoustics,  optics,  and 
meteorology.  In  chemistry,  the  general  principles,  nomendature,  some  of  the 
simple  non-metallic  substances  and  their  compounds,  metals,  alloys,  ozidea,  and 
salts.    General  questions  on  zoology,  botany,  mineralogy,  and  godogy. 

This  examination  must  last  not  less  than  three^iuarters  of  an  hour. 

The  mathematical  course  for  the  last  named  degree,  except- 
ing the  part  relating  to  machines  and  statics,  is  taught  in  the 
first  year  of  philosophy  in  the  royal  colleges,  as  wilt  be  seen 
hereafler. 

As  no  one  can  matriculate  in  any  faculty  of  an  academy 
without  having  taken  the  diploma  of  bachelor  of  letters,  and 
the  career  of  medicine  requires  also  that  of  sciences,  the  prepa- 
ration for  these  degrees  forms  a  definite  object  for  attainment 
by  the  course  of  secondary  instruction. 

The  establishments  for  public  secondary  instruction  in 
France,  are  the  royal  and  communal  colleges  (colleges  royaux 
et  communaux),  ^nd  the  normal  school  (^cole  normale),  and  for 
private  instruction  the  institutions  (institutions)  and  boarding- 
schools  (pensions).    There  are,  beside,  a  few  private  colleges, 

•  Decree  of  the  Royal  CouncU  of  Public  Instraetioo,  Feb.  3, 1837. 
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the  remains  of  ancient  foundations.  The  law  defines  the  royal 
colleges  to  be  establishments  in  which  the  following  branches 
are  taught : — ^the  languages,  history,  rhetoric,  logic,  elements  of 
mathematics,  and  physical  science ;  the  communal  colleges  to 
be  those  where  instruction  is  given  in  the  elements  of  the  an- 
cient languages,  and  the  first  principles  of  history  and  science.* 
The  first  mentioned  private  establishment  is  defined  by  the  law 
to  be  one  resembling  the  colleges,  and  the  second  was  origi- 
nally designed  for  a  lower  grade  of  attainment 

The  pupils  of  the  private  establishments  are  now  required  by 
law  to  attend  the  recitations  of  the  colleges,  but  as  they  may 
enter  a  higher  class  of  a  college  by  examination  on  the  studies 
of  the  previous  classes,  and  even  procure  a  certificate  of  profi- 
ciency in  all  the  courses  by  the  same  means,  the  law  may  be 
considered  as  not  rigidly  enforced,  although,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  attendance  is  customary. 

The  royal  colleges  are  established  by,  and  in  part  supported 
from,  funds  of  the  state  and  of  the  university.  In  turn,  they 
contribute  to  the  treasury  of  the  university,  of  which  they  form 
component  parts.  The  communal  colleges  are  established,  in 
like  manner,  in  part  at  the  expense  of  the  communes.  There 
are  upwards  of  forty  royal  colleges  in  France,  of  which  five 
are  in  Paris ;  besides  these,  there  are  two  private  colleges  in 
the  same  city.  The  number  of  communal  colleges  in  the 
kingdom  is  about  two  hundred  and  thirty.f  "  Institutions"  and 
boarding-schools  are  licensed  by  the  university,  and  pay  for 
this  a  yearly  sum  into  its  treasury.  As  this  is  less  in  the  case 
of  the  latter  than  of  the  former  establishment,  and  as  the  plan 
of  education  for  them  is  not  specifically  laid  down,  it  acts  as  a 
bounty  toward  the  increase  of  the  boarding-schools.  The  head 
of  the  former  must  have,  according  to  law,  at  least  the  degree 
of  bachelor  in  the  faculties  of  letters  and  sciences,  while  the 


*  D»eree  of  17th  March,  1808,  Art  4,  qaoted  in  the  Code  Universitaire,  p.  5, 
1635. 

t  ExpoiA  dot  molift  ot  projet  do  loi  rar  rinttruction  accondaire  preaentte  par 
M.  Goiiot,  miniatre  da  Pinatruction  publiqnc,  dana  la  a6anoa  da  Iiindt,  ler 
Farrier,  1836. 
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master  of  the  boarding  school  is  required  to  have  only  that  of 
bachelor  of  letters. 

These  schools  are  wholly  subsidiary  to  the  public  ones,  and 
cannot  be  considered  as  stimulating  them  in  any  degree  by  a 
wholesome  competition.  M.  Guizot  has  pointed  out  the  defects 
of  the  system  as  depending  upon  the  following  causes — first* 
that  a  special  and  discretionary  authority,  available  only  for 
one  place,  is  necessary  to  open  such  an  establishment ;  second, 
that  the  pupils  must  be  sent  to  the  colleges ;  and  third,  that  the 
grand  master  of  the  university  has  the  right,  after  an  academical 
inquest,  to  close  them.*  There  are  more  than  ninety  ^  institu- 
tions," and  six  hundred  and  sixty  boarding-schools  in  France. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  imperial  university,  and  con- 
nexion of  the  lyceums  (now  royal  colleges)  with  it,  in  1806, 
the  general  outline  of  public  secondary  instruction  in  France 
has  not  varied  materially.  Isolated  instances  of  modification* 
such  as  the  establishment  of  courses  for  students  of  arts  and 
trades,  connected  with  the  royal  college  of  Nanci,  cannot  be 
considered  as  contravening  this  remark.  A  growing  necessity 
appears,  however,  to  have  been  felt  for  a  secondary  educationt 
bearing  the  same  relation  to  non-professional  occupations  as 
the  present  secondary  bears  to  the  professions.  Accordingly, 
such  a  system  was  proposed  by  M,  Guizot  in  1836. 

He  lays  down  the  principle,  that  it  is  an  abuse  of  classical 
Btudies  to  extend  them  so  far  as  to  create  an  undue  tendency 
towards  the  learned  professions,  or  to  prevent  the  timely  acqui- 
sition of  the  habits  of  mind  and  special  knowledge  required  for 
non-professional  occupations.  He  considers,  therefore,  that  at  a 
certain  period,  instruction  should  assume  a  special  character* 
being  directed  according  to  the  future  vocation  of  the  recipient 
4>f  it  This  division  of  courses  he  is  of  opinion  should  take  i^ace, 
either  between  the  elementary  or  grammar  classes  of  the  royal 
colleges  and  the  higher  classes,  or  between  the  two  lower  of 
the  literary  classes.  The  very  important  modification  thus  pro- 
posed was  accompanied  by  another,  throwing  open  secondary 

*  Almanae  de  riTniirerfiiM  RojbIo  de  FrmnoA,  1 R36. 
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instruction  to  private  competition  under  suitable  regulations,  as 
to  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers,  and  repealing  the  law  re- 
quiring the  pupils  of  private  establishments  to  attend  the  royal 
colleges.  The  project  embodying  these  changes  was  reported, 
with  some  alterations,  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  June, 
1886,  but  has  not,  I  believe,  been  yet  acted  on.  Certainly  no 
changes  of  the  kind  contemplated  had  been  made  previous  to 
my  visit  to  the  colleges  of  Paris  in  1837.* 

While  the  general  outline  has  thus  remained  the  same,  great 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  filling  up,  the  details  of  instruc- 
tion having  been  much  varied  in  reference  both  to  matter  and 
method.  Instruction  in  the  physical  and  mathematical  sciences, 
to  prepare  for  the  courses  and  first  degrees  of  the  faculty  of 
science,  having  been  necessarily  admitted,  the  manner  in  which 
these  should  be  combined  with  the  classical  studies,  appears  to 
have  been  subject  to  much  variety  of  legislation  by  the  council 
of  the  university.  At  one  time,  science  and  letters  were  studied 
conjointly,  then  they  were  separated,  and  science,  except  in  its 
very  elements,  was  postponed  to  the  close  of  the  course ;  they 
are  at  this  time  again  united,  but  with  arrangements  considered 
to  be  very  imperfect.  If  I  may  judge  by  the  examinations  for 
the  baccalaureate  of  sciences,  which  I  attended,  this  opinion, 
which  came  to  me  from  more  than  one  source,  is  quite  correct 
The  changes  of  position  which  the  course  of  natural  history 
has  undergone,  are  very  remarkable.  In  1802  it  was  directed 
that  the  elements  of  natural  history  should  be  taught  in  the 
lowest  class  of  mathematics,  corresponding  to  the  next  to  the 
lowest  in  the  classics.  In  1814  this  subject  formed  a  part  of 
the  courses  of  the  third  and  second  classes.  In  1880  it  still 
continued  part  of  the  course  of  the  third  class,  and  in  1882 
was  transferred  to  the  sixth  or  lower  grammar  class,  where  it 
is  even  now  considered  a  surplus  study.  The  modern  lan- 
guages have  been  introduced  as  voluntary  branches  with  the 
usual  result,  where  the  honours  of  the  institution  are  reserved 


*  I  am  indebted  fi>r  letters  of  admission  to  the  colleges  of  Paris  to  the  Minis- 
tor  ef  FoUic  bslraetioB,  M.  Self  andy. 
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for  the  regular  courses.  While  the  studies  in  science  have 
not  afibrded  the  results  v^hich  similar  ones  in  other  schoob  of 
France  are  daily  producing,  the  lessons  of  philosophy  have 
succeeded  in  rivalling,  in  the  attention  of  the  students,  those  of 
the  languages,  and  now  constitute  a  striking  portion  of  the  col- 
lege  course. 

In  describing  the  details  of  this  system,  I  shall  confine  my 
remarks  to  the  royal  colleges,  as  the  institutions  by  which  the 
secondary  instruction  of  France  must  be  judged.  It  vriU  be 
convenient  to  consider  these  institutions  under  the  heads  of, 
1st,  their  government  and  the  admission  of  pupils ;  2d,  their 
discipline ;  3d,  their  courses  of  instruction ;  4th,  the  arrange- 
ments for  domestic  economy. 

GovemmenL  The  royal  colleges  are  superintended  by  an 
officer,  called  a  provisor  (proviseur),  assisted  by  a  censor  (cen- 
seur).  These  officers  must  be  at  least  licentiates  in  the  facul- 
ties of  letters  or  of  sciences.  The  provisor  has  the  general 
direction  of  the  college.  All  the  other  officers  are  subordinate 
to  him,  and  he  has  the  appointment  of  some  of  them.  It  is  hia 
duty  to  visit  frequently  the  infirmary,  refectory,  study-halls, 
dormitories,  and  other  parts  of  the  establishment  Accom- 
panied by  the  censor,  he  is  present,  from  time  to  time,  at  the 
lessons  of  the  professors.  If  he  observe  negligence  on  the  part 
of  any  officer,  he  communicates  with  him  through  the  censor. 
Every  evening  he  receives  from  the  latter. the  class  lists,  con- 
taining the  remarks  of  the  professors  during  the  day,  and 
every  morning  has  such  students  as  require  admonition  sum- 
moned before  him.  On  Sunday  he  attends,  with  the  censor,  a 
meeting  of  the  classes,  at  which  the  remarks  of  the  week  are 
recapitulated.  Once  a  month  he  meets  the  censor,  chaplain, 
and  professors,  to  discuss  the  affiiirs  of  the  college.  Every 
quarter,  at  least,  he  communicates  with  parents  in  regard  to 
the  health,  progress,  and  conduct  of  their  sons.  Twice  a  year 
he  reports  to  the  council  of  his  academy  a  detailed  list  of  the 
pupils,  and  gives  an  account  of  the  state  of  the  coUege. 

The  censor  is  the  immediate  superintendent  of  instruction 
and  discipline,  and  has  charge  of  the  library.    He  superintends 
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in  person  the  rising  and  going  to  bed  of  the  pupils,  their  going 
to  and  coming  from  the  classes  and  meals,  their  walks,  and 
their  reception-room.  He  furnishes  the  class-lists  for  the  day, 
and  their  recapitulation  for  the  week,  to  the  provisor.  He  re« 
places  the  provisor,  in  case  of  the  absence  or  sickness  of  the 
latter.  In  point  of  fact,  when  the  provisor  is  a  man  of  energy, 
the  office  of  censor  is  not  of  very  great  impoitance,  but  when 
not  so,  and  the  censor  has  the  requisite  character,  he  is  likely 
to  be  the  real  provisor. 

The  chaplain  (aumonier)  holds  the  same  rank  as  the  censor. 
He  is  nominated  by  the  provisor,  and  appointed  by  the  rector 
of  the  academy,  with  the  advice  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese^ 
He  has  charge  of  the  religious  instruction  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic pupils,  and  of  the  religious  services  on  Sunday.  In  the  col- 
lege  of  Louis-le-Grand,  at  Paris,  and  in  some  establishments  out 
of  the  capital,  there  is,  besides,  a  chaplain  for  the  Protestant 
students. 

The  professors,  whose  branches  will  be  stated  hereafter,  are 
chosen  from  among  the  adjuncts  (agr^g^s).  Each  one  has 
charge  of  a  division  of  a  class,  which  should  not,  by  law,  ex* 
ceed  twenty-five  in  number.  In  case  of  an  excess,  the  pupils 
should  be  so  distributed  between  the  professor  and  his  adjunct, 
that  the  two  divisions  may,  as  nearly  as  possible,  contain  pupils 
of  equal  capacity,  so  as  to  enter  into  direct  competition.  The 
professors  make  both  daily  and  weekly  reports,  in  relation  to 
the  pupils,  to  the  censor.  Besides  the  professors,  there  are 
teachers  of  the  modem  languages,  of  writing,  arithmetic,  draw- 
ing, dancing,  and  fencing.  The  first  four  named  branches  are 
taught  at  the  expense  of  the  college. 

The  adjuncts  (agr^g^s)  are  appointed  after  a  competition, 
which  may  take  place  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  five 
divisions,  namely,  philosophy,  the  sciences,  the  higher  classes 
of  letters,  history  and  geography,  and  the  grammar  classes. 
The  competitors  must  have  passed  through  the  normal  school, 
or  have  been  for  two  years  directors  of  studies  in  a  royal  col- 
lege, or  teachers  in  a  communal  college,  or  have  done  the 
duties  of  adjunct  in  a  royal  college,  for  the  same  time,  or 
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haFe  serred  three  years  continuously  as  repeaters  of  lessons 
(repetiteurs)  in  the  institutions  or  boarding-schools  of  the  same 
academy.  This  term  of  service  is  reduced  to  one  year  for 
those  who  have  the  degree  of  doctor  of  sciences  or  letters,  and 
for  the  pupils  of  the  polytechnic  school  admitted  to  the  paUic 
service.  The  competitors  must  also  have  certain  degrees,  viz: 
for  the  first  named  competition,  those  of  licentiate  of  letters  and 
bachelor  of  sciences;  for  the  second,  those  of  licentiate  of  the 
mathematical  and  physical  sciences;  for  the  third  and  fourth, 
that  of  licentiate  of  letters;  and  for  the  fifth,  that  of  bachelor  <d 
letters.  The  judges  are  named  by  the  grand  master  of  the 
university,  on  the  nomination  of  the  rector  of  the  academy. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  competition  (concours),  by  written 
exercises,  by  an  argumentation  or  thesis,  and  by  a  lesson.  The 
second  trial  lasts,  at  most,  three  hours.  The  third,  an  boor,  dar- 
ing the  first  part  of  which  the  competitor  lectores,  and  during 
the  second,  questions  one  of  the  otliers  on  the  subject  of  the 
lecture.  The  competitors  in  philosophy  compose  two  disputa- 
tions in  French,  one  on  a  philosophical  qi]esti<Hi,  the  other  on 
a  part  of  the  history  of  philosophy.  A  thesis  is  sustained  upon 
similar  subjects  as  the  second  part  of  the  comp^itioik  The 
competition  in  mathematics  and  physics  consists,  for  the  first 
trial,  of  an  essay  on  two  subjects,  one  in  each  of  these  branches, 
or  in  chemistry,  as  a  substitute  for  physics;  for  the  second,  in 
questioning  and  answering  questions  on  the  subjects  of  exami- 
nation for  the  grades  of  licentiate  of  mathematical  science,  and 
of  licentiate  of  physical  science.  That  in  the  higher  classes  of 
letters  consists,  for  the  first  trial,  in  composing  a  Latin  disserta- 
tion on  some  subject  of  ancient  or  modem  literature,  a  disserta- 
tion, in  Fraich,  on  some  subject  of  philosophy,  a  piece  of  Latin 
poetry,  and  a  translation  of  Greek  into  French;  for  the  second, 
in  translating,  at  sight,  passages  selected  from  a  GredE  or 
Latin  author,  and  in  answering  any  question  of  other  competi- 
tors on  the  subject,  or  growing  out  of  it,  and  asking  them  ques- 
tions in  return.  The  competition  in  history  and  geography 
requires  no  special  description.  For  the  grammar  class  the 
competitor  must,  on  his  first  trial,  translate  selected  pieces  finooi 
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Latin  into  French,  and  vice  versa,  and  from  Greek  into  French, 
and  vice  versa,  and  compose  Latin  verses;  for  his  second  trial 
he  must  translate,  at  sight,  a  passage  from  a  Greek,  and 
another  from  a  Latin  author,  into  French,  and  stand  an  ex* 
amination  upon  it  by  the  other  competitors,  or  by  the  judges. 

There  are  several  adjuncts  attached  to  every  college,  who 
supply  the  places  of  absent  professors,  and  -who  take  divisions 
of  the  classes  for  regular  instruction.  When  not  thus  attached, 
so  that  their  stipend  is  furnished  by  a  college,  they  are  entitled 
to  a  small  payment  from  the  university.  In  the  college  of 
Louis-le-Grand  there  are  no  less  than  twenty  adjuncts,  besides 
the  officers,  professors,  and  directors  of  study.  There  are,  in 
the  same  institution,  upwards  of  one  thousand  pupils  of  differ- 
ent classes,  more  than  five  hundred  being  boarders. 

This  arrangement,  by  which  a  number  of  young  men  are 
connected  with  public  instruction  at  their  entrance  into  life,  and 
secured  the  means  of  devoting  themselves  to  teaching,  is  one 
of  the  most,  if  not  the  most,  important  provision  of  all  those 
which  regulate  the  university  of  France.  The  competition 
prevents,  in  general,  the  connexion  of  those  who  are  deficient 
in  capacity  to  learn  and  to  teach,  and  the  supply  of  vacancies 
among  tlie  teachers  by  young  men  thus  trained  has  inestima- 
ble advantages. 

The  officers  who  superintend  the  pupils  when  not  in  the  class- 
rooms are  called  directors  of  study  (maitres  d'^tudes).  They 
must  be  at  least  of  the  grade  of  bachelor  of  letters*  There  is 
one  of  them  to  about  twenty-five  students.  This  officer  eats 
with  the  students,  sleeps  in  a  room  adjacent  to  their  dormito- 
ries, superintends  them  in  their  walks,  at  going  to  and  from 
the  recitation-rooms,  and  when  in  their  dormitories,  assists  them 
in  the  preparation  of  their  lessons,  and  attends  them  in  the 
writing,  dancing,  music,  and  fencing  exercises.  After  hearing 
the  lessons  of  the  students,  he  reports  to  the  professor  his 
opinion  of  the  preparation  of  each,  and  to  the  censor  their 
conduct  and  progress.  The  reports  to  the  censor  are  made 
daily,  and  an  abstract  is  given  to  him  at  the  close  of  the  week. 
To  assist  in  the  discipline,  the  pupils  are  divided  into  small  sec- 
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tioDS*  orer  which  the  director  appoints  one  as  the  head,  who  is 
ie«p^n<ib)e  for  the  good  order  of  his  fellows.     These  directors 
are  tluis  rK>t  mere  superintendents  of  the  play  hours,  as  in 
!K>in€  of  the  institutions  already  noticed  in  other  countries,  but 
a  lover  grade  of  teachers*  who  are  required  to  be  competent  to 
hear  the  recitations,  to  ascertain  that  due  preparation  has  been 
made,  and  to  asast  the  pupils,  if  necessary.    They  are  appointed 
by  the  grand  master  of  the  university,  on  the  nomination  of 
the  provisor,  and  receive,  at  first,  merely  a  provisiona]  appoint- 
ment, during  which  time  their  nomination  may  be  recalled. 

The  steward  has  charge  of  the  domestic  economy,  under 
directioQ  of  the  provisor.  All  purchases  of  considerable 
aoDount  are  made  by  contract,  and  according  to  the  estimates 
sanctioned  by  the  council  of  the  university;  smaller  purchases 
may  be  authorized  by  the  council  of  the  academy.  The  war- 
rant of  the  provisor  is  a  sufficient  authority  to  the  steward  for 
expenditures  which  have  received  the  regular  sanction,  or  for 
•mall  extra  ones.  The  steward  is  also  treasurer  of  the  college, 
keeps  a  regular  account  of  receipts  and  disbursements,  and  of 
purchaser  He  makes  up,  weekly,  an  account  of  provisions 
received  and  issued.  Every  eight  days  the  provisor  verifies  the 
balance  sheet,  and  inspects  the  books  once  a  month.  The 
steward  furnishes  to  the  minister  of  public  instruction  a 
monthly  statement  of  his  accounts,  with  the  vouchers,  which 
are  examined  in  the  appropriate  bureau.  Besides  this,  he  trans- 
mits, yearly,  an  abstract  of  his  account  to  the  sanie  officer. 
His  books,  and  the  state  of  the  treasury,  are  subject  to  a  quar- 
terly iospection  by  an  officer  deputed  by  the  rector  of  the  aca- 
demv.  He  prepares  for  transmissioa  to  the  rector,  by  the  pro^ 
visor,  a  quarterly  account  of  the  stock  on  hand.  This  officer 
gives  hoods  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties. 

The  servants  of  the  college  are  under  the  special  charge  of 
the  steward.  Some  of  them  sleep  in  rooms  connected  with  the 
dormitories.  Every  night  one  keeps  watch,  that  there  may  be 
^stance  at  hand  in  case  of  sickness,  two  servants  dividing 
{^  night  watch  between  them.  During  the  day,  one  of  them  is 
l«qaired  to  go  the  rounds  of  the  balls,  court,  and  stairs,  to  see 
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tliat  all  is  in  order,  and,  during  play  hours,  another  is  always  in 
attendance  at  the  door  of  the  receiving-room,  to  call  those  stu- 
dents whose  friends  desire  to  see  them. 

The  officers  of  the  colleges,  from  the  pro  visor  to  the  professors 
inclusive,  are  appointed  by  the  grand  master  of  the  university. 
The  different  officers  are  paid  according  to  the  grade  of  in- 
stitution to  which  they  belong,  a  classification  having  been 
made  for  that  purpose.    When  the  salaries  are  small,  as  in  the 
case  of  inferior  officers,  they  are  secured  an  increase  accord- 
ing to  the  term  of  service.    All  who  enter  into  obligations  to 
serve  in  the  career  of  public  instruction  for  ten  years,  are  ex- 
empted from  regular  military  service,  though  not  from  jury- 
duty,  and  service  in  the  national  guard.    All  receive  pensions 
for  long  continued  and  faithful  discharge  of  duty,  and  these  in- 
crease with  the  time  during  which  they  are  enjoyed.    Their 
emoluments  are,  in  general,  not  confined  to  the  salaries  which 
they  receive,  but  also  depend,  in  part,  upon  the  number  of  stu- 
dents under  their  charge,  each  one  having  a  certain  proportion- 
ate interest  in  the  fees  paid  to  the  college,  according  to  his  re- 
sponsibility.   When  the  college  has  a  surplus  income  over  and 
above  its  expenditures,  it  is  divided  among  the  officers,  under 
the  direction  of  the  university  council.    The  provisor,  censor^ 
chaplain,  and  directors  of  studies,  are  required  to  live  in  the  col- 
lege.   Rooms  are  in  some  cases  provided  for  the  professors,  but 
no  allowance  is  made  for  quarters  to  those  who  reside  out  of  the 
institution.    The  directors  of  studies  and  chaplain  are  boarded 
by  the  college.   A  physician  and  surgeon  visit  the  college  once 
a-day.    The  nursing  is  done  by  sisters  of  charity. 

Admission.  The  pupils  are  of  two  classes,  boarders  (inter- 
nes), and  day-scholars  (externes),  from  the  "  institutions"  and 
boarding-schools.  To  be  admitted,  a  youth  must  have  attained 
eight  years  of  age,  and  produce  a  certificate  of  vaccination. 
In  addition,  to  be  received  as  a  boarder,  he  must  know  how  to 
read  and  write,  and,  as  a  day-scholar,  to  read,  write,  and  cypher. 
The  provisor  alone  has  the  authority  to  grant  admission. 

The  boarders  are  divided  into  three  divisions.  The  first  con- 
sists of  the  eighth  and  seventh  classes,  and  forms  the  petty-col- 
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tions,  over  which  the  director  appoints  one  as  the  head,  who  is 
responsible  for  the  good  order  of  his  fellows.  These  directors 
are  thbs  not  mere  superintendents  of  the  play  hours,  as  in 
some  of  the  institutions  already  noticed  in  other  countries,  but 
a  lower  grade  of  teachers,  who  are  required  to  be  competent  to 
hear  the  recitations,  to  ascertain  that  due  preparation  has  been 
made,  and  to  assist  the  pupils,  if  necessary.  They  are  appointed 
by  the  grand  master  of  the  university,  on  the  nomination  of 
the  provisor,  and  receive,  at  first,  merely  a  provisional  appoint- 
ment, during  which  time  their  nomination  may  be  recalled. 

The  steward  has  charge  of  the  domestic  economy,  under 
direction  of  the  provisor.  All  purchases  of  considerable 
amount  are  made  by  contract,  and  according  to  the  estimates 
sanctioned  by  the  council  of  the  university;  smaller  purchases 
may  be  authorized  by  the  council  of  the  academy.  The  war- 
rant of  the  provisor  is  a  sufficient  authority  to  the  steward  for 
expenditures  which  have  received  the  regular  sanction,  or  for 
small  extra  ones.  The  steward  is  also  treasurer  of  the  college, 
keeps  a  regular  account  of  receipts  and  disbursements,  and  of 
purchases.  He  makes  up,  weekly,  an  account  of  provisions 
received  and  issued.  Every  eight  days  the  provisor  verifies  the 
balance  sheet,  and  inspects  the  books  once  a  month.  The 
steward  furnishes  to  the  minister  of  public  instruction  a 
monthly  statement  of  his  accounts,  with  the  vouchers,  which 
are  examined  in  the  appropriate  bureau.  Besides  this,  he  trans- 
mits, yearly,  an  abstract  of  his  account  to  the  same  officer. 
His  books,  and  the  state  of  the  treasury,  are  subject  to  a  quar- 
terly inspection  by  an  officer  deputed  by  the 'rector  of  the  aca- 
demy. He  prepares  for  transmission  to  the  rector,  by  the  pro- 
visor, a  quarterly  account  of  the  stock  on  hand.  This  officer 
gives  bonds  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties. 

The  servants  of  the  college  are  under  the  special  charge  of 
the  steward.  Some  of  them  sleep  in  rooms  connected  with  the 
dormitories.  Every  night  one  keeps  watch,  that  there  may  be 
assistance  at  hand  in  case  of  sickness,  two  servants  dividing 
the  night  watch  between  them.  During  the  day,  one  of  them  is 
required  to  go  the  rounds  of  the  balls,  court,  and  stairs,  to  see 
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that  all  is  in  order,  and,  during  play  hours,  another  is  always  in 
attendance  at  the  door  of  the  receiving-room,  to  call  those  stu- 
dents whose  friends  desire  to  see  them. 

The  officers  of  the  colleges,  from  the  provisor  to  the  professors 
inclusive,  are  appointed  by  the  grand  master  of  the  university. 

The  different  officers  are  paid  according  to  the  grade  of  in- 
stitution to  which  they  belong,  a  classification  having  been 
made  for  that  purpose.  When  the  salaries  are  small,  as  in  the 
case  of  inferior  officers,  they  are  secured  an  increase  accord- 
ing to  the  term  of  service.  Ail  who  enter  into  obligations  to 
serve  in  the  career  of  public  instruction  for  ten  years,  are  ex* 
empted  from  regular  military  service,  though  not  from  jury- 
duty,  and  service  in  the  national  guard.  All  receive  pensions 
for  long  continued  and  faithful  discharge  of  duty,  and  these  in- 
crease with  the  time  during  which  they  are  enjoyed.  Their 
emoluments  are,  in  general,  not  confined  to  the  salaries  which 
they  receive,  but  also  depend,  in  part,  upon  the  number  of  stu- 
dents under  their  charge,  each  one  having  a  certain  proportion- 
ate interest  in  the  fees  paid  to  the  college,  according  to  his  re- 
sponsibility. When  the  college  has  a  surplus  income  over  and 
above  its  expenditures,  it  is  divided  among  the  officers,  under 
the  direction  of  the  university  council.  The  provisor,  censor, 
chaplain,  and  directors  of  studies,  are  required  to  live  in  the  col- 
lege. Rooms  are  in  some  cases  provided  for  the  professors,  but 
no  allowance  is  made  for  quarters  to  those  who  reside  out  of  the 
institution.  The  directors  of  studies  and  chaplain  are  boarded 
by  the  college.  A  physician  and  surgeon  visit  the  college  once 
a-day.     The  nursing  is  done  by  sisters  of  charity. 

Admission.  The  pupils  are  of  two  classes,  boarders  (inter- 
nes), and  day-scholars  (externes),  from  the  ^  institutions"  and 
boarding-schools.  To  be  admitted,  a  youth  must  have  attained 
eight  years  of  age,  and  produce  a  certificate  of  vaccination. 
In  addition,  to  be  received  as  a  boarder,  he  must  know  how  to 
read  and  write,  and,  as  a  day-scholar,  to  read,  write,  and  cypher. 
The  provisor  alone  has  the  authority  to  grant  admission. 

The  boarders  are  divided  into  three  divisions.  The  first  con- 
sists of  the  eighth  and  seventh  classes,  and  forms  the  petty-col- 
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lege  (petit-coU^ge).  The  second  of  the  sixth,  fifth,  fourth,  and 
third.  The  third  of  the  second  and  rhetoric  class,  and  of  the 
philosophy  classes.  Each  class  has  its  dormitories,  with  sepa- 
rate beds  for  every  pupil.  There  is  a  special  superintendence 
for  each  of  these  divisions. 

Among  the  boarders,  part  receive  both  maintenance  and  in- 
struction gratuitously,  having  the  benefit  of  the  royal  or  com- 
munal bursaries  (bourses)  founded  for  that  purpose.  Others 
have  aid  from  parts  of  bursaries.  The  expenses  for  books  and 
for  the  studies  of  those  who  are  full  bursars  are  defrayed,  as 
well  as  for  their  clothing,  maintenance,  and  instruction.  The 
royal  bursars  are  appointed  by  the  minister  of  public  instruc- 
tion, the  communal  by  the  municipal  councils  of  the  towns  who 
hold  the  bursaries.  These  pupils  are  admitted  between  the 
ages  of  nine  and  twelve,  and  may,  according  to  law,  be  sent 
away  from  the  college  if  they  do  not  pass  a  satisfactory  exami- 
nation at  the  close  of  any  year. 

Order  of  the  day.  From  five  A.  M.  to  six  the  pupils  rise, 
dress,  wash,  and  attend  prayers.  Six  to  seven,  the  directors  of 
studies  examine  their  written  exercises,  in  succession,  the  pupils 
being  meanwhile  at  study.  Seven  to  half  past  seven,  the  pu]3ils 
recite.  Half  past  seven  to  eight,  breakfast  Eight  to  ten,  les- 
sons of  the  professors.  Ten  to  eleven,  writing,  arithmetic,  and 
drawing.  Eleven  to  twelve,  preparation  of  lessons.  Twelve 
to  half  past  one,  P.  M.,  dinner  and  recreation.  Half  past  one 
to  half  past  four,  lessons  of  the  professors.  From  half  past  four 
to  five,  luncheon  and  recreation.  Five  to  half  past  seven,  pre- 
paration of  lessons.  Half  past  seven  to  eight,  supper.  Eight 
to  nine,  recreation,  religious  reading,  prayers,  and  to  bed. 
During  meals  a  pupil  reads  a  lesson  pointed  out  by  the  provisor. 

Discipline,  The  form  of  the  discipline  is  military;  the  pupils 
march  in  regular  order,  and  are  taught  the  more  simple  parts 
of  the  drilL    All  the  signals  are  given  by  the  beat  of  drum. 

The  students  are  allowed  to  receive  visits  from  their  parents 
or  guardians,  or  friends,  with  express  permission  of  the  pro- 
visor. These  visits  are  restricted  to  the  period  from  dinner- 
time to  half  past  one,  on  ordinary  days,  and  on  Sundays  and 
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holidays  from  dinner-time  to  three  o'clock.  As  a  reward  for 
good  conduct,  they  may  be  permitted  to  leave  the  college  on 
Thursdays  at  ten  o'clock,  and  on  Sundays  and  festivals  after 
service,  to  remain  until  seven  in  the  evening  in  winter,  and 
eight  in  the  summer.  One  of  their  parents,  or  some  person  of 
credit,  must  leave  the  college  and  return  with  them.  They  are 
required  to  wear  the  uniform  while  out 

The  porter,  who  receives  their  permits  to  go  out,  marks  upon 
them  the  time  of  their  return,  and  overstaying  the  time  is  at- 
tended with  the  forfeiture  of  one  or  more  turns  of  leave.  These 
permissions  to  leave  the  grounds  can  only  be  granted  twice  a 
month.  Great  doubt  was  expressed  to  me,  by  a  high  authority, 
of  their  efficacy,  and  of  the  expediency  of  permitting  visits  to 
be  received.  In  a  country,  however,  where  the  ties  of  domestic 
life  are  very  feeble,  the  practice  of  placing  boys  in  the  colleges 
tends  to  weaken  them  still  further,  and  they  might  be  quite  sun- 
dered if  no  communication  took  place  between  parent  and  child 
during  the  whole  ten  years  of  the  collegiate  course. 

Pupils  are  allowed  to  correspond  with  their  parents  only,  or 
Vfith  persons  approved  by  them,  and  the  letters  pass  through 
the  hands  of  the  provisor.  Their  pocket-money  is  regulated 
by  the  provisor;  there  is  an  understanding  on  the  subject  with 
the  parents,  who  are  not  allowed  to  furnish  money  directly  to 
their  children. 

The  day-scholars  are  marched  to  and  from  the  college  by 
the  heads  of  the  houses  where  they  reside,  or  by  a  responsible 
substitute.  They  enter  the  class-rooms  and  leave  them  at  a 
different  time  from  the  boarders,  so  as  to  cut  off  unnecessary 
communication.  In  case  of  absence,  the  censor  reports  the 
pupil  to  the  master  of  his  school  or  to  his  parents.  A  pro- 
fessor may  suspend  a  day-scholar,  but  the  provisor  alone  can 
dismiss  him.  The  day-scholars  are  not  allowed  to  wear  the 
uniform  of  the  boarders. 

The  punishments  recognised  by  law  for  the  boarders  are, 
deprivation  of  recreation  and  extraordinary  task,  deprivation  of 
the  opportunity  of  walking  out,  retrenchment  in  diet,  refusals 
of  leave  to  go  out,  or  to  receive  their  friends,  imprisonment, 
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with  a  task,  deprivation  of  the  unifomiy  and  occupation  of  a 
particular  place  in  the  class-room,  study-halls,  &c.,  deprivation 
of  vacations,  and  dismission.  None  of  the  punishments  but  the 
last  is  permitted  to  interfere  with  the  attendance  on  the  lessons 
of  the  professors.  Nothing  can,  however,  be  worse  conceived 
than  the  public  shame  put  on  a  pupil  by  changing  his  dress,  and 
its  concomitant  circumstances.  Whether  extra  tasks  arc  ad- 
missible in  an  enlightened  system  of  instruction,  seems  to  me 
more  than  doubtful;  they  serve  fully  to  secure  the  disgust  of  the 
pupil  to  what  he  should  rather  be  induced,  if  possible,  to  like. 
The  last  four  named  punishments  can  only  be  inflicted  by  the 
provisor,  the  others  may  be  inflicted  by  order  of  the  censor, 
professors,  or  directors  of  studies.  In  the  case  of  a  royal  bursar, 
the  provisor  has  the  right  of  suspension,  and  must  report  the 
circumstances  to  the  minister;  they  are  examined  by  an  in- 
spector, who.  reports,  and  by  the  result  the  case  is  decided:  the 
explanation  of  this  delicacy  towards  the  royal  bursars  is,  that 
their  parents  have  usually  earned  these  places  for  their  children 
by  some  service,  and  hence  that  they  should  not  be  deprived  of 
their  reward  but  upon  the  strongest  grounds. 

Instruction.  The  courses  of  the  colleges  are  intended  to  fit 
their  pupils  for  the  first  degree  in  letters  and  science,  and  for 
pursuing  the  course  of  the  diflerent  faculties  in  the  academies, 
to  enable  them  to  enter  a  literary  or  scientific  career,  or  the 
profession  of  theology,  law,  or  medicine. 

It  has  been  a  subject  much  agitated,  whether  the  instruction 
in  letters  and  science  should  be  combined  or  successive,  and 
the  law  at  diflferent  times  has,  as  already  stated,  varied  on  this 
point;  that  both  letters  and  science  were  to  be  embraced  in  the 
courses  does  not  seem,  for  many  years,  to  have  been  at  all 
doubted.  The  law  of  1806,  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
basis  of  the  present  system,  connected  them;  that  of  1821 
severed  them,  and  confined  instruction  in  the  mathematical 
and  physical  sciences  to  the  last  year  of  the  course.  In  1826 
they  were  again  united.  Great  difliculty  has  been  found,  appa- 
rently, in  determining  the  extent  and  in  giving  a  place  to  certain 
branches,  and  natural  history  has  thus,  as  we  have  seen,  been 
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transferred  frequently  from  one  part  of  the  course  to  another^ 
and  has  probably  never  been  efficiently  taught. 

The  branches  are  divided  into  two  sets,  those  which  are  obli« 
gatory  upon  all,  and  those  which  may  be  pursued  or  not,  at  the 
option  of  the  parent  of  the  student  Some  of  these  latter,  as,  for 
example,  the  modern  languages,  are  furnished  by  the  coUege 
without  charge,  and  the  others  must  be  paid  for  extra.  The 
obligatory  courses  are  those  of  French,  Latin,  Greek,  geo- 
graphy, history,  rhetoric,  philosophy,  mathematics,  physics, 
chemistry,  and  natural  history. 

There  are  nine  classes,  which  are  subdivided  into  sections, 
according  to  the  number  of  pupils.  Not  more  than  twenty-five 
should,  according  to  law,  be  in  a  division  and  under  one  in- 
structor, though  this  number  is  frequently  exceeded,  rising  as 
high,  including  the  day  scholars,  as  sixty,  and  even  seventy. 
Some  colleges  have  a  preparatory  class,  or  classes  below  the 
eighth,  for  very  young  pupils.  The  following  is,  according  to 
the  latest  laws  on  the  subject,  an  outline  of  the  instruction  in 
the  diflerent  classes: 

Elxmivtabt  Clamis.  These  are  two  in  number,  and  are  taoght  nered 
hiatorj,  French  and  LaUn  grammar,  geography,  arithmetic,  and  writing.  A 
leeeon  CTery  morning,  and  one  in  the  afternoon,  three  times  a  week,  are  devoted 
to  the  French  and  Latin  grammar.  Two  lessons  a  week  to  sacred  history,  geo- 
graphy, and  arithmetic. 

Sixth  Class.  The  Sunday  Gospels  in  Latin.  Selects  h  Proianis,  Cornelius 
Nepos.  JEaop*s  Fables  compared  with  those  of  La  Fontaine.  Geography  oom- 
menced.  Jewish  and  Christian  morals.  Sacred  history.  History  commenced. 
Writing  and  arithmetic  continued.    Natural  history  once  a  week. 

The  classics  and  French  occupy  five  lessons  in  the  morning  and  three  in  tha 
afternoon,  per  week.   One  afternoon  lesson  is  devoted  to  geography  and  mythology. 

Fifth  Class.  New  Testament,  the  Acts  of  the  AposUes.  Selects  ft  Profanis. 
Phndrus'  Fables.  Greek  roots.  Extracts  ftrom  Lucian's  Dialogues.  JEHvL 
Isocrates.  Themes.  Ancient  history  one  afternoon  per  week.  Geography. 
Telemachus.    Writing  and  arithmetic  continued.    Natural  history. 

French  and  the  classics  occupy,  per  week,  five  morning  and  three  afternoon 
lessons.  History  and  geography  one  lesson.  Natural  history  one  afternoon  daM 
and  an  extra  morning  class. 

Fourth  Cjlass.  New  Testament  in  Greek.  Quintus  Cnrtius.  Cesar. 
Cicero  de  Amicitil  et  de  Senectute.  Greek  roots.  Xenophon*s  Cyropvdia. 
Plutarch's  Lives.  Selections  fPom  Ovid  and  from  Virgil*s  Bucolics  and  Georgios. 
Latin  prosody.  Latin  versification  commenced.  Selections  from  Findka. 
Cbaries  XIL    History,  by  a  special  prolessor,  onos  a  week.    Roman  hirtory. 
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Arithmetic  Linear  drawing,  and  drawing  of  the  homan  figure  commenced^  tnd 
continued  in  the  other  chusses. 

Tlie  morning  honrs,  and  three  of  the  afternoon  leMona,  are  devoted  to  the 
classics  and  to  French,  one  afternoon,  besides  an  extra  morning  lesMn,  to  geo- 
graphy and  history,  and  one  to  arithmetic. 

Tnian  Class.  New  Testament,  Saint  Loke  (Greek  text).  Cicero's  Orations. 
VirgiL  Latin  versification.  Plutarch  (morals).  Homer.  Selections  from  Masil- 
Ion,  Bofifon,  and  Boileao.  History,  by  a  special  professor,  twice  a  week.  His- 
tory of  the  Middle  Ages.    Age  of  Lonis  XIV.,  by  Voltaire. 

AU  the  morning  and  two  of  the  afternoon  lessons  are  oocapied  with  French, 
Latin,  and  Greek.  One  afternoon,  and  one  extra  moming  lesson,  are  devoted  to 
history.    Two  to  geometry. 

Second  Class.  New  Testament  (Greek  text).  Lxvy.  Cicero  de  Oflidis  et  de 
Oratore.  Tacitos.  Virgil.  Horace's  Odes.  Philippics  of  Demosthenes.  Plato. 
Homer.  A  tragedy  of  S(^>hocles  or  Euripides.  Oration  of  Chrysostom.  The 
Rise  and  Fall  of  Rome.  The  Universal  History  of  Boasoet  Modem  histoiy. 
Rousseau.  Litroductory  exercises  to  the  coarse  of  rhetoric  Narratives  in 
French  and  Latin.    Arithmetic,  in  its  various  branches,  two  lessons  per  week. 

The  moming  lessons  and  two  of  the  afternoon  lessons  are  occnpied  in  daasioi 
and  French.  Two  of  the  afternoon  lessons  an  devoted  to  history  and  one  to 
chemistry. 

Rhetoric  Class.  New  Testament,  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (Greek  text).  Con- 
ciones  ^  Latinis  Scriptoribos  Ekcerptn.  Cicero's  Orations.  Tacitos.  Horace. 
VirgiL  Lucan.  Demosthenes,  oration  for  the  crown.  Coociones  Grcce.  Homer. 
Pindar.  A  tragedy  of  Sophocles  or  Enripides.  Rhetoric  Foneral  Orations,  by 
Bossuet  and  Fl^chi^re.  La  Bruy^re.  French  dramatic  classics.  Boileaii. 
The  Henriade.  Latin  and  Greek  versification  and  composition.  History  of 
France.    Elements  of  Geometry.    Plane  Trigonometry. 

Five  moming  lessons  and  fi>ar  of  the  afternoon  are  devoted,  per  week,  to  French 
and  classics,  and  one  afternoon  to  history.  One  extra  moming  daas  to  cosmo- 
graphy, preceded  by  a  review  of  arithmetic  and  geometzy. 

Pbilosopht  Class,  ^rwt  year.  Mental  and  moral  philosophy.  Written 
compositions  in  Latin  and  French,  on  subjects  of  metai^ysics,  logic,  or  morals. 
Geometry  reviewed.  Algebra  to  quadratic  equations,  with  a  review  of  the 
rules  of  arithmetic  Trigonometry.  Elementaiy  ideas  of  the  system  of  the 
world.    Physical  science  commenced. 

Four  lessons  are  devoted  to  elementary  mathematicB,  and  one  to  deipentary 
physics,  live  to  philosophy.  Once  a  week  there  is  an  extra  lesson  on  physics 
and  chemistry.    The  lectures  on  philoso]Ay  are  given  in  French. 

PflnosoraT  Class.  Second  Year.  The  elements  of  algebra  completed.  Ap- 
plication of  algebra  to  geometry.  Principles  of  descriptive  geometry,  five  hours 
per  week.  Li  the  first  half  year  the  elements  of  f^ysical  science,  and  the  gene- 
ral principles  of  chemistry,  are  completed,  and  in  the  second  the  elements  of 
chemistry  and  mineralogy.  Hiese  occupy  fiiur  hours  per  week.  Six  dssses  of 
mathematics,  those  of  physics,  and  the  study  l|ours  of  the  day  are  devoted  to 
these  sdiences.    Alternate  compositions  cm  physical  and  mathematical  subjects. 

Religunu  Jiisf  ruclton.  Besides  the  study  of  the  New  Testament  in  a  Latin 
tranalatioQ  and  in  the  original  Greek  version,  there  an  special  lessons  by  tho 
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Githolio  and  Protestant  eh&plains  to  the  students  of  tlieur  respective  creeds. 
There  are  prayers  at  riaiDg  and  going  to  hed.  Graces  at  meals ;  and  a  short 
extract  is  read  from  a  religions  work  before  retiring,  at  night 

T%e  modem  langmaget  are  taught  in  the  fifth,  fourth,  third,  and  second  classes. 
In  the  fifth  two  hours  and  a-half^  in  the  other  classes  two  hours  per  week  are 
occupied  with  them.  A  study -hall  is  provided  for  learning  the  lessons  given  by 
the  teachers  of  modern  languages,  and  the  pupils  are  superintended  during  the 
study  hours  by  a  director  of  studies. 

The  English  and  German  are  the  modem  languages  taught 

In  comparing  these  courses  with  the  acquisitions  necessary 
for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  letters  and  of  branches  of  sciences, 
it  will  be  seen  that,  in  general,  the  student  must  have  passed 
through  one  year  of  the  philosophy  class  to  be  able  to  stand 
an  examination  upon  the  subjects  enumerated  as  essential  to 
receiving  the  former,  and  two  years  of  the  same  class  for  the 
latter. 

A  student  who  has  entered  at  nine  years  of  age,  and  gone 
regularly  through  the  nine  years'  courses,  including  the  first 
year  of  philosophy,  may  commence  at  eighteen  the  study  of 
law  or  theology,  and  by.  the  addition  of  another  year  in  col- 
lege, or  by  extra  study,  that  of  medicine.  It  appears,  then,  that 
besides  the  direction  towards  a  general  mental  training,  the 
studies  pursued  in  the  colleges  of  France  have  a  direct  bearing 
upon  the  career  which  the  student  is  to  follow  in  after  life. 

I  proceed  next  to  consider  the  means  taken  to  stimulate  to 
exertion.  These  consist  mainly  in  places  in  the  class,  in  ex- 
aminations, and  prizes. 

Examinations.  These  ought  to  take  place,  according  to  law, 
at  the  end  of  the  fifth  and  tenth  months  of  the  courses.  The 
law  further  provides  that  aU  those  of  Paris  shall  be  held  at  the 
same  time,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  diiierent  colleges,  by  committees 
of  examiners  appointed  by  the  rector  of  the  academy,  one 
committee  being  for  each  class,  examining  separately,  and 
holding  their  sessions  for  five  hours  on  two  successive  days. 
The  examinations  to  be  viva  voce,  the  written  compositions 
which  have  gained  the  highest  place  from  the  beginning  of  the 
course  being  submitted  to  these  examiners.  The  committees 
are  directed  to  report  to  the  inspector-general,  and  the  result 
of  the  examinations  should  be  made  known  through  the  pro- 
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visor  1o  the  students.  The  examination  at  the  close  of  the  tenth 
month  should  determine  whether  the  pupil  may  pass  to  a  higher 
class  or  not;  and  if  then  found  deficient,  he  has  the  privilege  of 
re-examination  at  the  close  of  the  vacation,  and  if  he  have 
made  up  the  deficiency,  may  be  permitted  to  rejoin  his  class. 
In  fact,  the  law  in  regard  to  examinations  is  not  executed,  and 
the  pupils  are  regularly  advanced,  every  year,  until  they  reach 
the  fourth  class,  where  they  are  obliged  to  pass  a  satisfactory 
examination  before  thev  can  enter  the  third.  This  is  considered 
a  defect,  since  there  is  no  method  of  stopping  the  idle  or  incom- 
petent at  the  threshold.  The  neglect  of  the  prescribed  examina- 
tions, at  the  end  of  each  year,  produces  evils  which  have  been 
severely  censured  by  those  most  competent  to  judge,  from  their 
connexion  with  public  instruction  in  France.* 

Prizes.  The  college  year  is  closed  by  the  distribution  of  prizes 
which  have  been  gained  in  the  various  classes.  These  are 
awarded  after  the  examination  of  all  the  compositions  of  the 
half  year,  which  are  valued  according  to  a  system  of  marks. 
They  are  given  in  a  public  meeting  of  the  college,  and  with 
much  ceremony.  The  highest  prizes  in  philosophy  and  rheto- 
ric are  called  prizes  of  honour  (prix  d'honneur),  and  have 
attached  to  them  the  substantial  privilege  of  exemption  from 
regular  military  service.  In  each  class  there  is  a  first  and 
second  prize,  which  cannot  be  divided,  and  the  number  of 
^^accessits"  must  not  exceed  eight.  The  books  to  be  given  as 
prizes  are  determined  by  the  rector. 

There  is,  at  Paris,  a  second  distribution  of  prizes,  resulting 
from  a  competition  (concours)  among  the  colleges  of  Paris  and 
Versailles ;  this  distribution  is  made  with  much  ceremony  by 
the  grand  master  of  the  university,  in  presence  of  the  officers 
of  that  body,  the  assembled  students  of  the  colleges,  and  the 
public.  The  pupils  of  the  classes  above  the  sixth  compete  for 
these  prizes,  which  embrace  the  circle  of  their  diflferent  col- 
legiate studies.  At  the  same  meeting,  a  list  of  those  who  have 
gained  the  prizes  in  the  colleges  is  read. 

•  8«t  M.  Couain.    Sur  rinttraetion  Secondaiit  d«  ProMe.    Para,  1837. 
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The  system  of  emulation  is  probably  carried  further  in  these 
institutions  than  in  any  others  which  I  visited.  Indeed,  it  is  the 
basis  of  all  exertion;  the  great  motive  which  is  placed  before 
the  student,  and  which  he  obeys.  He  is  constantly  und^  this 
artificial  stimulus  during  his  college  residence,  and  the  result 
aflects  his  character  in  after  life.  The  present  social  condition 
of  the  literary  and  scientific  ranks  in  France,  as  a  class,  is  pro- 
duced by  the  results  of  a  competition,  which  extends  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  their  career. 

The  great  stress  which  is  laid  upon  composition,  especially 
that  in  the  French  language,  by  making  the  prizes  hinge  upon 
it,  cultivates  this  art  to  a  high  degree,  and  creates  the  ready 
writers  who  are  constantly  issuing  from  these  colleges,  and 
engaging  in  literary  pursuits  for  a  subsistence. 

Holidays.  The  vacations  are  for  about  six  weeks,  from  the 
close  of  the  month  of  August  until  the  middle  of  October. 
During  these  periods  the  students  may  go  home,  or  may  visit 
such  families  as  their  parents  indicate.  Those  who  remain  in 
the  college  are  occupied,  during  part  of  the  time,  in  regular 
studies,  under  the  charge  of  an  adjunct  or  of  a  director  of 
studies.    They  take  frequent  walks  during  these  vacations. 

There  are,  beside,  during  term-time,  days  on  which  there  are 
no  lessons,  when,  however,  the  students,  in  general,  do  not  re- 
turn home.  On  New  Years'  day  all  have  permission  to  leave 
the  college.  On  the  Monday  and  Thursday  before  Lent,  and 
the  Wednesday  afler  Easter  Monday,  on  Whit-Monday,  &c., 
those  who  have  received  special  permission  may  leave  the 
premises.  On  Sundays,  and  some  of  the  other  holidays,  the 
pupils  take  walks,  at  the  discretion  of  the  provisor,  weather 
permitting. 

Domestic  economy.  As  the  economical  arrangements  of  these 
institutions  have  been  the  subject  of  much  consideration  and 
trial,  I  have  thought  that  a  brief  sketch  of  them,  as  laid  down 
in  the  laws,  might  be  profitable. 

The  expenditures  of  the  colleges  are  divided  into  the  follow- 
ing six  heads:  first,  diet;  second,  repairs  and  washing;  third. 
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clothing;  fourth,  emoluments;  fifih,  petty  expenses;  sixth,  mis- 
cellaoeous  and  extra  expenses.  The  first  includes  provisions 
for  the  supply  of  the  students,  chaplain,  dii'ectors  of  studies, 
and  servants,  fuel,  &c.,  for  the  kitchen.  The  second,  the  wash- 
ing and  repairs  of  the  clothing  of  the  pupils.  The  third,  the 
purchase  of  new  clothes.  The  fourth,  the  emoluments  of  the 
officers,  the  salaries  of  inferior  officers,  and  the  wages  of  the 
servsmts  and  workmen.  The  fifth  includes  the  expenses  of 
lighting  and  warming  the  college,  of  books  for  studies,  of  re* 
pairs  of  furniture,  and  of  the  infirmary,  &c.  The  sixth  needs 
DO  explanation.  The  amounts  estimated  as  necessary  for  each 
of  these  expenditures  are  submitted  by  the  provisor  to  the  rec- 
tor of  the  academy,  and  the  councils  decide  in  relation  to 
authorizing  them.  They  also  determine  if  proposals  shall  be 
received  for  supplying  the  articles  required,  or  if  they  shall  be 
purchased  by  agreement,  or  at  the  market  prices.  In  the  first 
two  cases,  the  approbation  of  the  council  is  necessary  to  con- 
clude the  bargain,  and  in  the  last,  the  authority  of  the  provisor 
is  sufficient  to  enable  the  steward  to  make  the  purchase. 

The  steward  has  charge  of  all  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the 
college,  and  is  intrusted  with  the  receipts  and  disbursements^ 
giving  bonds  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties.  He  pays 
DO  bill  without  an  order  from  the  provisor,  whose  authority 
entitles  him,  also,  to  use  the  sums  which  may  be  necessary 
for  the  daily  expenses  of  the  house,  and  to  whom  he  must  ac* 
count  at  least  once  a  fortnight;  the  receipts  constitute  his 
vouchers.  He  keeps  the  following  books: — 1st,  A  register  of 
all  moneys  received,  stating  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
paid  in.  2d,  A  journal  of  receipts  and  disbursements.  3d,  A 
ledger,  in  which  the  accounts  are  posted  under  the  heads  of 
debtor  and  creditor.  4th,  A  record  of  the  receipts  and  issues 
of  provisions,  divided  into  as  many  accounts  as  there  are  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  supplies,  stating,  also,  the  use  to  which  each 
article  has  been  applied.  On  the  last  day  of  every  quarter 
the  steward  balances  this  account  and  makes  an  inventory  of 
the  stock  on  hand    The  provisor  and  commissaries,  appointed 
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by  the  rector  from  the  academic  council,  verify  this  inventory 
by  the  accounts  in  the  book. 

The  provisor  examines  the  steward's  statement  of  the 
balance  on  hand  every  eight  days.  At  the  close  of  the  month, 
he  inspects  all  his  books,  and  ascertains  that  they  agree,  or 
reports  any  deficiency  to  the  minister.  He  also  verifies, 
monthly,  the  account  of  stock.  The  state  of  the  steward's 
accounts  is  further  examined,  quarterly,  by  the  rector  of  the 
academy  to  which  the  college  belongs,  or  by  a  deputy,  who 
reports  to  the  minister.  At  the  same  time,  this  officer  ascer- 
tains if  the  provisor  has  discharged  his  duties  in  regard  to  the 
accounts.  Every  month  the  steward  transmits  to  the  minister 
a  literal  copy  of  his  register  of -moneys  received,  and  a  state- 
ment of  his  receipts  and  expenditures,  with  his  vouchers.  He 
also  forwards,  quarterly,  his  account  of  stock. 

Before  the  close  of  the  month  of  March,  the  provisor  furnishes 
to  the  rector  of  his  academy,  a  statement  of  the  accounts  of  the 
year,  with  a  report  upon  this  department  of  the  college  service. 
These  are  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  academic  council, 
who  report  in  May,  and  their  report,  with  the  original  docu- 
ments, and  the  remarks  of  the  rector  upon  them,  are  forwarded 
to  the  minister  of  public  instruction. 

Every  year,  about  the  first  of  January,  the  steward  prepares 
a  statement  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements,  exhibiting  the 
balance  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  last  year;  the  sums  received 
and  expended  during  the  year,  with  a  statement  of  their  pur- 
poses, and  the  balance  on  hand.  Also,  an  account  of  the  stock 
on  hand  at  the  date  of  the  last  report,  the  receipts  and  issues 
during  the  year,  and  the  amount  on  hand.  The  steward  certi- 
fies these  accounts,  which  are  examined  and  approved  by  the 
provisor,  and  forwarded  to  the  minister. 

When  the  monthly  accounts  of  the  steward  are  received  in 
the  office  of  the  minister,  they  are  examined,  and  if  mistakes  in 
the  figures,  or  omissions,  are  detected,  or  modifications  are 
necessary,  the  accounting  officer  is  at  once  informed  of  it 
The  vouchers  remain  on  file  in  the  office  until  the  close  of 
the  year,  when  they  are  appended  to  the  general  account 
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The  ammal  statements  having  been  duly  verified,  are  tnuia- 
Diitted  to  the  court  of  accounts. 

Thus  there  are  two  sets  of  checks,  one  from  the  academic 
council  and  rector,  the  other  from  the  ministerial  bureau,  and 
both  are  revised  by  the  court 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  OF  FRANCE. 

The  **  normal  school,"  intended  to  furnish  professors  for 
colleges,  was  estaUished  in  1794,  by  the  same  convention 
which  created  the  polytechnic  school  The  organization  pro> 
posed  by  the  law  was  upon  a  scale  entirely  beyond  the  wants 
to  be  suppliedy  and  notwithstanding  the  exertions  of  its  eminent 
professors,  the  school  had  but  a  temporary  existence,  and  iU 
soccess,  mainly  from  the  unprepared  state  of  the  pupils  who 
had  entered  it,  and  to  whom  the  kind  of  instruction  was  entirely 
onadapted.  There  were  thirteen  courses  of  lectures,  and  among 
the  professors  were  Lagrange,  Laplace,  HaQy,  Monge,  Ber- 
thoDet,  Yolney,  Bemardin  St  Pierre,  Sicard,  and  Laharpe. 
The  Khocl  was  suppressed  by  a  decree  of  April,  1795,  and  its 
pupils  dispersed.  After  the  re-organization  of  the  univer8ity,in 
1806,  the  expediency  of  reviving  the  normal  school  appears  to 
have  been  felt,  and  it  was  reorganized  in  1808.  The  number 
of  pupils  provided  for  in  the  new  plan,  was  three  hundred;  but 
from  1810  to  1826  there  were  never  more  than  fifty-eight 
actually  in  attendance.  According  to  the  plan  of  instruction, 
lectures  were  to  be  attended  out  of  doors,  and  interrogations 
and  study  to  take  place  within  the  school,  under  the  chai^ 
of  the  elder  pupils.  The  recitations  of  the  pupils  to  each  other 
were  called  conferences,  a  name  which  is  still  preserved,  being 
applied  to  the  lessons  given  by  the  teachers,  who  are  called 
masters  of  conferences.  The  duration  of  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion was  limited  at  first  to  two  years,  but  subsequently  extended 
to  three.  The  school  was  a  second  time  suppressed,  in  1822, 
and  in  1826  an  institution,  termed  a  '^preparatory  school,'*  was 
substituted  for  it,  which  in  its  turn  was  abolished,  and  the  old 
normal  school  revived  by  a  decree  of  the  lieutenant-general  of 
the  kingdom,  on  the  6th  of  August,  1880.    A  report  was  made 
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by  M-  Cousin,  Secretary  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction, 
in  October,  1830,  the  recommendations  of  which  were  adopted 
substantially.  New  regulations  for  tlie  course  of  study,  the 
general  arrangements  and  discipline,  have  been  gradually  pre- 
pared, and  the  school  has  commenced  a  career  of  usefubess 
which  it  bids  fair  to  prosecute  with  increasing  success. 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  normal  school  is  to  give  its  pupils 
ample  opportunities  of  preparation  for  the  competition  for  places 
of  adjuncts  in  the  colleges  (cours  d'agr6gation),  and  its  arrange- 
ments are  &11  subordinate  to  this  object.  In  this  competition, 
however,  the  pupils  of  the  school  meet  on  an  equal  footing, 
merely,  with  all  other  candidates. 

The  officers,  in  1837,  were,  the  director,*  who  did  not  reside 
at  the  school,  nor  take  part  in  the  instruction;  the  director  of 
studies,  the  resident  head  of  the  establishment  rf  eight  masters 
of  conferences  for  the  section  of  letters;  six  masters  of  confer- 
ences, and  one  for  the  drawing  department,  for  the  section  of 
sciences;  two  preparers  (pr^parateurs);  a  sub-director,  charged 
with  a  general  superintendence  of  the  pupils;  and  two  assistants, 
called  superintending  masters.  The  masters  of  conferences  have, 
in  general,  equivalent  duties  to  the  professors  in  the  colleges. 
In  1837  there  were  eighty  pupils  in  the  school,  of  whom  forty- 
nine  were  supported  entirely  by  the  funds  allowed  by  the  go- 
vernment, and  eighteen  had  half  their  expenses  defrayed. 

The  normal  school  at  present  occupies  a  part  of  the  build- 
ings belonging  to  the  Royal  College  of  Louis-le-6rand,  and 
the  college  furnishes  the  food  and  clothing  of  the  pupils  by 
agreement  with  the  school.  This  connexion  has  advantages, 
and  among  them  that  of  enabling  the  pupils  to  have  some  prac- 
tice in  teaching,  but  they  are  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
disadvantages,  and  the  friends  of  the  school  are  earnest  in  their 
endeavours  to  procure  a  separate  domicile  for  it  The  accom- 
modations for  lodging,  study,  instruction,  and  exercise,  as  far 
as  the  building  and  its  scite  are  concerned,  are  certainly  of  a 
most  limited  kind. 

*  M.  Coutio,  peer  of  France,  Mcretary  of  the  council  of  the  nnifenity,  dec. 
t  M.Vignier. 
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Admission.  The  number  of  pupils  >^ho  may  be  admitted  is  de- 
termined every  year  by  the  probable  number  required  to  fill  the 
vacancies  in  secondary  instruction.  The  admissions  are  made 
by  competitioni  and  for  the  most  successful  competitors  a  limited 
number  of  bursaries  (bourses),  are  established,  divisible  into  half 
bursaries,  vehich  are  distributed  to  those  who  require  assistance. 
The  candidates  enter  their  names  at  the  academy  nearest  to 
their  residence,  between  the  fiileenth  of  June  and  of  July,  every 
year.  Each  candidate  deposites  the  following  certificates,  viz. 
of  the  date  of  birth,  showing  that  he  is  over  seventeen  and  under 
twenty-three  years  of  age;  of  having  been  vaccinated;  of  moral 
conduct;  of  having  completed,  or  being  about  to  complete,  his  stu- 
dies, including  philosophy,  and  if  he  intends  to  become  a  teacher 
of  science,  a  course  of  special  mathematics  and  of  physics;  a  de- 
claration from  his  parent  or  guardian,  if  the  candidate  is  a 
minor,  that  he  will  devote  himself  for  ten  years,  from  the  period 
of  admission,  to  public  instruction.  These  listg  are  forwarded  by 
the  rectors  of  the  several  academies,  with  their  remarks,  to  the 
council  of  public  instruction,  which  returns,  before  the  first  of 
August,  a  list  of  those  persons  who  may  be  examined  for  admis- 
sion. This  examination  is  made  in  the  several  academies,  with  a 
view  to  select  the  most  prominent  candidates,  whose  cases  are 
to  be  ultimately  decided  by  competition  at  the  school  in  Paris. 
It  consists  of  compositions  upon  subjects  which  are  the  same  for 
all  the  academies,  and  of  interrogations  and  oral  explanations. 
For  the  candidates,  as  future  instructors  in  letters,  the  written 
exercises  are  a  dissertation,  in  French,  on  some  points  of  phi- 
losophy, an  essay  in  Latin,  an  essay  in  French,  a  Latin  and  Greek 
version,  and  Latin  verses.  The  oral  examinations  turn  upon 
the  classical  authors  read  in  college,  and  upon  the  elements  of 
philosophy,  rhetoric,  and  history.  The  candidates  in  science 
have  the  same  written  exercises  in  philosophy  and  in  Latin 
versions,  and  in  addition,  must  solve  one  or  more  questions 
in  mathematics  and  physics.  The  oral  examinations  are  upon 
subjects  of  mathematics,  physics,  and  philosophy,  taught  in 
the  philosophy  class  of  the  colleges.*    All  the  written  exer- 

•  See  tliia  Report,  PL  434. 
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cises  and  notes  of  the  oral  examinations  are  forwarded  to 
the  n)inister  of  public  instruction,  and  submitted  severally  to 
a  committee  of  letters  and  a  committee  of  science,  taken 
from  among  the  masters  of  the  normal  school,  the  director 
being  chairman  of  each  committee.  These  committees  decide 
whether  the  candidates  are  fit  to  be  allowed  to  present  them- 
selves for  examination  at  the  school,  and  those  who  are  deemed 
worthy,  receive  a  notice  to  report  themselves  on  or  before  the 
fifteenth  of  October.  Previous  to  this  competition  the  candi- 
dates are  required  to  present  their  diploma  of  bachelor  of  let- 
ters or  of  sciences.  The  masters  of  the  normal  school  are 
divided  into  two  committees,  one  of  letters  and  the  other  of 
science,  for  conducting  these  examinations,  which  are  oral,  and 
the  result  of  which  determines  the  admission  or  rejection  of  the 
candidate.  On  admission,  the  pupil  makes  an  engagement  to 
devote  himself  to  public  instruction  for  ten  years. 

Instruction.  The  present  arrangement  of  the  courses  of  in- 
struction can  only  be  regarded  as  provisional,  improvements 
being  gradually  introduced,  as  observation  shows  their  neces- 
sity. The  principle  declared  by  the  director,  M-  Cousin,  to  be 
that  of  the  school  in  this  respect,  is  worthy  of  all  commendation. 
*«  When,"  says  M.  Cousin,  in  his  Report  of  1835-6,*  "experi- 
ence shows  the  necessity  or  utility  of  a  measure  which  the  fun- 
damental regulations  of  the  school  have  not  provided  for,  it  is 
by  no  means  proposed  at  once  to  the  royal  council  for  adoption 
as  an  article  of  the  regulations;  authority  is  asked  to  put  it  to 
the  test  of  practice,  and  it  is  only  when  found  repeatedly  suc- 
cessful that  it  is  deemed  prudent  to  convert  it  into  a  regulation." 
A  close  observation  of  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  system  is 
thus  made  to  pave  the  way  for  judicious  changes. 

The  full  course  of  the  school,  at  present,  occupies  three 
years.  The  pupils  are  divided  into  two  sections,  that  of  let- 
ters and  of  science,  which  pursue  separate  courses.  In  the 
flection  <^  letters,  the  first  year  is  devoted  to  a  revision,  and 
the  second  to  an  extension,  of  the  higher  courses  of  the  col- 

*  £oo1e  Normalc.    R^lements,  profprmmmei,  et  rapports.    Paria,  1837. 
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leges,  and  tbe  third  is  especially  employed  in  fitting  the  pupils 
to  become  professors.  In  fulfilling  this  object,  however,  no 
instruction  in  the  science  or  art  of  teaching  is  given  in  the 
establishment,  nor  is  it  obligatory  upon  the  pupils  to  teach,  so 
that,  as  far  as  systematic  practice  goes,  they  derive  no  direct 
benefit  from  the  school;  it  is  a  privilege,  however,  which  many 
enjoy,  to  be  called  to  give  lessons  in  some  of  the  royal  coUeges, 
particularly  in  that  with  which  the  school  is  now  connected  by 
its  locality.  When  the  pupil  intends  to  devote  himself  to  teaching 
in  the  grammar  classes  of  the  colleges,  or  is  found  not  to  have 
the  requisite  ability  for  taking  a  high  rank  in  the  body  of  in- 
structors, he  passes  at  once  from  the  first  year's  course  to  the 
third,  and  competes,  accordingly,  in  the  examination  of  ad« 
juncts  (agr6g6s).  The  consequences  of  the  low  esteem  in  which 
the  grammar  studies  are  held,  have  been  much  deplored  by  the 
present  director  of  the  school,*  and  a  reform  in  regard  to  them 
has  been  attempted,  with  partial  success. 

The  courses  are  conducted  by  teachers  called  masters  of 
conferences,  who  seldom  lecture,  but  question  the  pupils  upon 
the  lessons  which  have  been  appointed  for  them  to  learn,  give 
explanations,  and  are  present  while  they  interrogate  each  other, 
as  a  kind  of  practice  in  the  art  of  teaching.  In  some  cases, 
the  students  themselves  act  as  masters  of  conferences. 

The  course  of  letters  of  tbe  first  year  comprised,  in  18d6-7,t 


1.  Greek  luigini|re  and  liteistare,  three  fesBons  per  week.  2.  Lalm  and 
Fitnch  fiteratarei  three  knona.  3.  Ancient  history  and  antiqnitiei,  three  lee- 
floDa.  4.  A  oonrse  of  philoacphy  higher  than  that  of  the  colleges,  three  Icnsons 
5.  General  physicB,  one  lesson.  Chemistry,  one  lesson,  the  ooorses  being  in. 
trodooed  chiefly  to  keep  np  the  knowledge  of  these  subjecta.  6.  German  and 
kuiffoage,  each  one 


The  conferences,  or  lessons,  on  general  phjrsics,  chemistry, 
and  the  modem  languages,  are  by  pupils  who  give  instruction 
and  explanations  to  their  comrades. 

*  Rapport  sor  les  travaox  de  PAoole  normale  pendant  Psmi^e,  1835-&  Pkr  M. 
Cousin. 

t  The  distrihution  of  sobjeets  is  taken  fttan  a  mannscript  kindly  fhmiahed  to 
me  by  the  director  of  studies,  M.  Viguier ;  it  does  not  agree  predsdy  with  the 
plan  marked  out  in  tbe  regulations. 
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At  the  end  of  the  first  year  there  are  examinations,  according 
to  the  result  of  which  the  student  passes  to  the  courses  of  the 
second  year,  or,  in  the  case  before  stated,  to  those  of  the  third 
year,  or  leaves  the  school.  These  examinations  are  conducted 
by  inspectors-general  of  the  university,  named  for  the  purpose 
by  the  minister.  Pupils  who  have  passed,  may  present  them- 
selves at  the  university  as  candidates  for  the  degree  of  licentiate 
of  letters. 

The  second  yearns  course  of  letters  does  not  necessarily  in- 
clude any  scientific  studies. 

The  ooones  of  language  and  philoeoi^y  go  into  the  history  of  theio  rabjecta. 
They  constat  of— 1.  Lectures  on  the  history  of  Greek  literature,  three  lessons 
per  week.  2.  On  the  history  of  Roman  literature,  two  lessons.  3.  On  the 
history  of  FVench  literature,  one  lesson.  4.  English  language,  one  lesson. 
5.  On  the  history  of  philosophy,  two  lessons.  6.  Continuation  of  the  histori- 
cal course,  two  lessons.  The  recitations  are  accompanied  by  suitable  written  ex- 
ercises. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  the  pupils  are  examined.  Those  who 
have  not  already  obtained  the  degree  of  licentiate  of  letters  are 
now  required  to  do  so,  or  to  leave  the  school. 

The  examinations  for  this  degree  consist  of  compositions  in  French  and  Latin 
prose,  on  different  days.  Latin  verses  and  Greek  themes.  Explanations  of  se- 
lected passages  from  the  second  book  of  Herodotus,  the  speech  of  Pericles  in 
Thucydides,  the  Gorgias  of  Plato,  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  against  Leptines, 
the  chorusses  of  (ESdipus  at  CJolonos,  the  flecuba  of  Euripides,  the  combat  of 
Hercules  and  Amycus  in  Theocritus,  the  hymns  of  Synesius,  Cicero  de  Oratore 
and  de  legibus,  the  Germany  of  Tacitus,  the  Treatise  of  Seneca  de  beneficiis,  the 
last  two  books  of  Quintilian*s  Rhetoric,  the  fifUi  book  of  Lucretius  de  natura  re- 
rum,  the  first  book  of  Horace's  Epistles,  the  second  book  of  Horace's  Odes,  the 
Troas  of  Seneca. 

These  books  are  liable  to  be  changed,  from  time  to  time,  on 
notice  being  given.  The  candidate  is  expected  to  answer  the 
questions  on  philosophy,  literature,  history,  and  philology,  to 
which  the  reading  of  the  author  may  give  rise. 

In  the  third  year  of  letters,  the  courses  are  special,  the  divi- 
sions corresponding  with  the  courses  of  the  royal  colleges,  and 
consisting  of  grammar,  humanities  and  rhetoric,  history  and 
philosophy.    Each  pupil  takes  his  place  in  one  or  other  of  these 
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diviaons,  and  is  not  required  to  follow  the  courses  of  the 
others. 

The  lectures  mnd  Tedtatioiis  oonstitatin^  the  entire  coarse  of  letters  of  the 
third  jesr  were,  during'  the  second  half  year  of  1636-7: — ^1.  Latin  laa- 
goage  and  grammar,  three  lessons.  2.  Greek  langoage,  two  leetares  and  one 
lesson.  3.  Latin  literature,  two  lectures  and  one  lesson.  4.  Greek  tileratiirQ^ 
two  lectures  and  one  lesson.  5.  Latin  eloquence,  two  lectures.  6L  Latin  poetry* 
two  lectures.  7.  French  literatoie,  one  lesson.  8.  Histoiy  of  the  philosophy 
of  the  ancients,  two  lectures.  9.  Ancient  geography,  two  lectures.  10. 
Philosophy,  one  lesson.  11.  Natural  history,  one  lesson.  The  letimea  al- 
luded to  are  those  attended  hy  the  pupils  at  the  Sorbann& 

The  following  were  the  courses  of  the  different  years  in  the 
section  of  science  during  the  same  term,  the  lectures  being 
those  of  the  faculty  of  sciences  of  the  university. 

F%ni  year.  1.  Astronomy,  two  lessons  per  week.  2.  DescriptiTO  GeomeCry, 
two  lessons.  3.  CSiemistry,  two  lectures,  one  lesson,  and  four  hours  of  msnipwl^ 
tion.  4.  Botany,  one  lesson.  5.  Philosc^y,  two  huwinns.  6.  German  language, 
one  lesson.    7.  Drawing,  one  lesson  during  the  week,  and  one  on  Sunday. 

Secomd  year.  1.  Physics,  two  lectures,  two  lessons,  and  one  hour  of  manipu- 
lation. 3.  Chemistry,  two  lectures.  3.  Botany,  one  lesson.  4.  Vegetable  phy- 
sioiogy,  two  lectures.  5.  Calculus  of  prohahilities,  two  lectures.  6.  Dillerential 
and  integral  calculus,  two  lectures  and  two  Ifjnona.  7.  Drawing,  one  Keason  dur- 
ing the  week,  and  one  on  Sunday. 

Third  year.  1.  Mechanics,  four  lectures  and  two  lessons.  2.  Chemical  ana^ 
lysis,  two  lectures  and  one  hour  of  manipulation.  3.  Chemistry,  one  lecture. 
4.  Natural  history,  two  lessons.  5.  Geology,  one  lesson.  6.  Botany,  one  lesson. 
7.  Drawing,  one  lesson.  On  Sunday,  the  pupils  make  botanical  and  geological 
excursions  into  the  enTirona. 

The  pupils  undergo  similar  examinations  to  those  of  the 
section  of  letters,  and  before  presenting  themselves  as  candi- 
dates for  the  place  of  adjunct,  they  must  have  taken  at  least 
the  degree  of  licentiate  of  sciences.  They  are,  however,  spe- 
cially relieved  from  the  necessity  of  matriculating  in  those 
courses  at  the  university  which  they  attend  in  the  school,  and 
which  otherwise  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  the  de- 
gree of  licentiate.  These  are,  for  the  mathematical  sciences, 
the  diflerential  and  integral  calculus  and  mechanics;  for  the 
physical  sciences,  physics  and  chemistry;  and  for  the  natural 
sciences,  geology,  botany,  &c    The  examination  for  the  degree 
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of  licentiate  of  mathematical  science  may  be  made  at  the  end 
of  the  second  year»  by  pupils  of  this  section  of  the  normal 
school,  and  that  for  licentiate  of  physical  science,  at  the  close  of 
the  third  year. 

The  programmes  of  the  several  lessons*  in  both  sections  are 
prepared  by  the  masters,  and  submitted  to  the  council  of  public 
instruction  every  year  before  the  beginning  of  the  course. 

Besides  these  lectures  and  recitations,  the  pupils  are  required 
to  attend  such  other  lectures  at  the  faculty  of  letters  or  of 
sciences  of  the  university,  or  any  other  public  institution,  as 
may  be  designated  to  them.  At  the  termination  of  the  third 
year's  course,  in  the  month  of  July,  they  are  exammed  in  the 
school,  and  present  themselves  as  competitors  for  the  places  of 
adjuncts,  according  to  the  special  studies  which  they  have  pur- 
sued. 

The  courses  of  the  school  are  arranged  in  reference  to  the 
competition  for  these  places,  an  account  of  the  examinations 
for  which  has  already  been  given  in  the  general  description  of 
secondary  instruction  in  France.!  In  this  competition  they  are 
brought  in  contact  with  the  best  talent  which  has  chosen  a 
different  road  to  preferment  from  that  ofiered  by  the  normal 
school  Success  in  this  trial  is,  of  course,  not  always  a  fair  cri- 
terion of  the  state  of  the  school,  but  certainly  oders,  on  the  ave- 
rage, an  idea  of  the  merits  of  its  difibrent  departments,  and  is 
so  used  in  directing  their  improvement  It  may  be  of  interest, 
therefore,  to  give  the  results  of  one  of  these  competitions,  namely, 
that  for  1836.  The  judges  of  the  competition  for  the  places  of 
adjuncts  in  philosophy  report  ten  candidates  for  the  six  places; 
of  these,  five  of  the  successful  ones  were  from  the  normal  school, 
but  the  first  was  from  another  institution.  For  six  vacancies 
in  the  higher  classes  of  letters  there  were  thirty  candidates  ex- 
amined, and  of  these,  two  of  the  successful  ones,  including  the 
first  upon  the  list,  were  pupils  of  the  school.  For  adjuncts  in 
he  sciences  there  were  eight  places  and  nineteen  candidates, 

*  A  Mries  of  programmes  is  giyen  in  fiill  in  M.  Cousin's  work,  before  referred 
to. 
t  See  this  Report,  pp.  426-7. 
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the  school  furnishing  &x  of  the  soccessfid  compedUMS,  and 
among  them  the  first  on  the  list  In  history  and  geography 
there  were  eight  candidates  for  five  places;  the  institntions  from 
which  they  came  are,  however,  not  stated.  In  grammar,  there 
were  forty-one  candidates  for  eight  places;  of  the  successful 
competitors  the  school  sent  five,  and  among  them  the  first  on 
the  list 

The  keen  nature  of  tMs  competition,  while  it  excites  the  pu- 
pils of  the  school  to  great  exertion,  produces  a  most  ddeteriooB 
e&ct  upon  the  health  of  the  more  feeUa  Indeed,  thdr  general 
appearance,  when  compared  with  those  of  other  young  men  of 
the  same  age,  is  br  fit>m  fiivourable.  It  is  part  of  a  system 
which  is  considered  adapted  to  the  national  character,  bat 
which  is  certainly  by  no  means  a  necessity  for  men  in  general, 
since  the  teachers  of  the  German  gjmmasia  are  prepaied  with- 
out its  severe  preaame. 

The  collections  subsidiary  to  the  instruction  are: — ^Ist  A 
library  of  works  relating  to  education  and  to  the  courses  of 
study,  which  is  open  for  two  hours  every  day,  and  from  which 
the  students  may  receive  books.  This  library  is  under  the 
charge  of  the  sub-director  of  studies.  The  students  are,  be- 
sides, furnished  with  the  books  which  they  use  in  their  classes 
at  the  expense  of  the  school,  and  which,  unless  injured,  are 
returned  by  them  after  use.  2d.  A  small  collection  of  physi* 
cal  apparatus.  3d.  A  collection  of  chemical  apparatus  con- 
nected with  a  laboratory,  for  practice  in  manipulation.  The 
courses  of  manipulation  are  not,  however,  carried  out  to  their 
due  extent,  and  the  study-rooms  are  common  to  many  indivi- 
duals. The  pupils  are  divided  into  two  sections  for  study,  each 
of  which  is  in  charge  of  one  of  the  superintending  masters. 

DiscipKne.  Though  there  are  minute  regulations  for  disci- 
pline, the  age  of  the  pupils  and  the  character  of  their  pursuits 
and  expectations  render  the  exercise  of  severity  but  littie  neces- 
sary. At  the  time  of  my  visit  to  the  school,  in  1837,  the  youngest 
pupil  was  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  there  were  but  four  of 
between  eighteen  and  nineteen  connected  with  it 

Much  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  whether  the  fireqiient 
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permissions  to  individuals  to  leave  the  premises  should  not  be 
replaced  by  excursions  made  by  the  whole  of  the  pupils,  under 
the  supervision  of  an  officer.  At  present,  Sunday  is  a  day  of 
general  leave  of  absence,  and  on  Thursday  afternoon  indivi- 
dual permissions  are  freely  granted  by  the  director  of  studies. 
This  institution  occupies  the  same  rank  with  those  attached 
to  some  of  the  Prussian  universities,  and  intended  to  prepare 
masters  for  the  gymnasia.  It  has  an  advantage  over  them  in 
the  spirit  produced  by  the  greater  numbers  of  its  pupils,  and 
by  the  closer  connexion  with  the  school,  which  results  from 
their  studying  and  residing  within  its  walk  It  is,  in  turn,  in- 
ferior to  the  seminaries  for  secondary  teachers  at  Berlin,  in  the 
absence  of  arrangements  for  practical  teaching,  and  in  even  a 
more  important  respect,  namely,  the  want  of  that  religious  mo- 
tive of  action,  which  forms  the  characteristic  of  the  Prussian 
system.  The  deficiencies  of  this  great  school,  in  regard  to  both 
religious  and  practical  education,  struck  me,  I  must  confess,  very 
forcibly.* 

*  In  the  general  tenour  of  the  foregoing  remarks,  I  have  the  sanction  of  M . 
Cousin,  in  the  prefiu»  to  his  account  of  the  normal  school,  abeadj  referred  to. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 


HECOSDAMY  INSTRUCTION  IN  PRUSSIA. 

It  is  usual  to  confiDC  the  title  of  secondary  schools  to  those 
ivhich  prqmre  for  the  learned  professions,  and  in  this  view  the 
only  secondary  instruction  in  Prussia  is  given  in  the  gymnasia. 
But  there  is  another  class  of  institutions,  which,  according 
to  the  opinion  already  expressed,  are  as  much  entitled  to 
bo  considered  establishments  for  secondary  instruction  as  the 
learned  schools.  These  are  the  **  real  schools'*  (realschulen), 
of  which  the  classes  are  parallel  with  those  of  the  gymnasia  in 
regard  to  age  and  attainment,  and  which  prepare  their  pupils 
to  engage  in  the  business  of  life,  in  commerce  or  trade,  or  to 
pass  to  the  special  schools  of  architecture,  engineering,  manu- 
factures, &c.*  The  institution  at  Berlin,  known  as  the  trade 
school  (gcwerbschule),  will,  I  think,  be  admitted  to  belong  to 
the  same  class,  and  to  present,  in  its  own  peculiar  line,  a  de- 
velopment quite  as  much  above  that  afforded  by  the  primary 
schools,  as  is  furnished  by  the  gymnasia.  These  institutions 
can  by  no  moans  be  classed  with  the  higher  burgher  schools, 
which  have  been  already  described,  diiiering  from  them  essen- 
tially in  the  extent  of  their  courses  and  the  age  of  their  pupils. 
It  is  important  not  to  confound  the  trade  school  just  mentioned 
with  other  establishments,  bearing  the  same  name,  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Prussia,  and  connected  with  the  special  school  of 
mechanic  arts  and  manufactures,  called  the  trade  institute 
(goworbinstitut),  at  Berlin. 

*  M.  Ouiiot,  in  hit  reuoiui  for  the  ministerial  project  of  a  law  on  eeeondaiy 
Initraotion  in  France,  aupports  the  view  which  is  taken  above,  thai  aeeondaiy 
inatruction  la  not  confined  to  preparation  for  the  learned  pioieasions,  while  M. 
Couain,  in  hia  Memoir  on  Secondary  Inatruction  in  Pmaaia,  doee  not  admit  the 
^  x«tl  whoola**  into  the  aacondary  di 
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DIVISION   FIRST. 

SSOOlTDARr  INSTRUCTION  IN  PRUSSIA. 

The  public  educational  establishments  of  Prussia,  though  in 
general  regulated  by  law,  are  not  reduced  to  uniformity  by  it, 
the  spirit  of  system  not  being  allowed  to  check  the  growth  of 
what  is  good.  Thus  it  appears  to  me  out  of  the  question  to 
consider  secondary  instruction  as  uniform,  either  as  regulated 
by  law  or  as  existing  in  fact ;  and  a  very  imperfect  view  would 
be  given  of  even  one  branch  of  it,  that  which  prepares  for 
the  learned  professions,  by  attempting  thus  to  present  it  The 
very  fact  that  the  gymnasia  are  made  provincial  institutions, 
and  not  immediately  dependant  on  the  cental  authority,  implies 
varieties  in  the  interior  organization,  as  contemplated  by  the 
law  itself.  After  a  sketch  of  the  general  system  of  secondary 
instruction,  I  shall,  therefore,  give  examples  of  different  gymna- 
sia, which  represent  fairly  the  range  of  variety  in  these  schools, 
and  then  establish  a  comparison  between  them  and  others  of 
the  same  grade,  which  have  been  under  discussion.  Proceeding 
to  the  second  division  of  this  period  of  instruction,  I  shall  furnish 
an  example  of  the  real  school,  and  of  the  secondary  trade  school. 

The  immediate  authority  superintending  secondary  instruc- 
tion is  the  school-board  (schul-collegium)  of  the  province  in 
which  the  gymnasium  is  situated.  It  will  be  recollected,  that 
this  school-board  is  a  branch  of  the  provincial  consistory,  of 
which  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  province,  the  higher  presi- 
dent (ober-president),  is  the  head.  One  of  the  councillors  of 
the  ministry  of  public  instruction,  at  Berlin,  is  specially  charged 
with  the  concerns  of  all  the  gymnasia,*  and  is  the  channel 
through  which  the  provincial  authorities  communicate  with  the 
ministry.  The  school-board  consists  of  the  president  and  vice 
president  of  the  provincial  government,  and  of  two  school- 
councillors,  and  holds  its  meetings  in  the  chief  town  of  the  pro- 
vince.   They  regulate  the  details  of  instruction  and  discipline 

*  To  thii  cfentlem&n,  Counscnor  John  Schulze,  I  am  indebted  for  introdaetioiui 
to  the  echoole  of  Berlin. 
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in  the  gymnasia,  correspond  with  the  directors,  appoint  the 
teachers,  except  the  director,  who  is  appointed  by  the  minis- 
ter, make  visits  of  inspection,  and  attend  the  examinations, 
especially  those  for  passing  to  the  university,  and  authorize 
the  books  to  be  used  in  the  school  and  placed  in  the  library. 
The  inspection  of  religious  instruction  belongs  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical functionaries  of  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  churches 
severally.*  The  royal  gymnasia  are  supported  from  the  funds 
of  the  state  and  the  payments  of  their  pupils,  and  their  receipts 
and  expenditures,  are  under  the  charge  of  a  special  officer,  or 
of  the  director.  The  funds  of  those  which  are  otherwise  en- 
dowed, are  usually  under  the  direction  of  a  committee,  or  of 
one  of  the  officers.  In  1834  there  were  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  gymnasia  in  Prussia,  attended,  during  the  summer 
term,  by  twenty-four  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-one  stu- 
dents; seven  hundred  and  thirty-eight  students  passed  from  their 
classes  to  the  universities,  twenty-three  hundred  and  twenty-six 
to  other  occupations.  There  were  thirteen  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  teachers  in  these  establishments,  or  one  teacher  for  about 
eighteen  pupils.  Although  private  institutions  of  this  kind  are 
allowed,  they  do  not  exist  The  wants  of  the  community  are 
well  supplied  by  the  public  establishments,  some  of  which,  as 
in  the  cities,  are  day,  and  others  boarding-schools.  Private 
secondary  instruction  is  also  permitted,  the  admission  to  the 
university  depending  upon  qualifications  shown  on  examination, 
and  not  on  certificates  of  attendance  at  particular  schools. 

Certain  strictures  upon  the  system  pursued  in  the  Prussian 
gymnasia  induced  a  close  inquiry  by  the  ministry  of  public 
instruction  into  its  efiects  upon  mental^  moral,  and  physical  de- 
velopment, the  result  of  which  was  a  series  of  regulations, 
transmitted  in  18d7f  to  the  provincial  authorities,  accompanied 
by  remarks  on  the  existing  system.  By  following  the  current 
of  the  regulations  and  remarks,  a  good  idea  may  be  obtained 

*  Siatirttichca  Huidbach  der  deotichen  Gymnasieii  benoigegeben,  toq  Pro£ 
Dr.  Bramui  and  Dr.  Theobsld. 

t  I  am  indebted  for  tbie  recent  docoment,  obtained  in  MS.  while  at  Berlin, 
to  the  kindnete  of  the  HooooraUe  Henry  Wheaton,  Miniater  of  the  United  Statea 
to  Prmaia. 
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of  the  spirit  in  which  the  former  are  framed,  of  the  arrange- 
ments which  they  are  designed  to  eflect,  and  of  the  objec- 
tions really  existing,  or  urged  unnecessarily,  against  the  sys- 
tem of  the  gymnasia.  This  document  embodies  the  expe- 
rience of  this  class  of  schools,  and  when  accompanied  by  an 
account  of  the  regulations  for  the  final  examinations  at  the 
gymnasia,  and  of  the  means  for  providing  teachers,  it  furnishes 
a  good  idea  of  the  general  organization  of  secondary  instruc- 
tion. The  regulations  embrace  the  following  heads: — 1.  Ad- 
mission of  pupils.  2.  Subjects  of  instruction.  8.  Distribution 
of  the  teachers  and  of  the  subjects  of  the  lessons.  4.  The 
number  of  hours  of  teaching.  5.  Studies  out  of  school  hours. 
6.  Duration  of  the  courses.  7.  Remarks  on  the  regulations  for 
the  examinations.  8.  Remarks  on  the  supposed  defects  of 
teachers,  methods  of  instruction,  &c.  9.  Physical  education. 
10.  Religious  instruction.  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the 
remarks  upon  these  subjects: 

1.  Admission.  Experience  has  fully  proved  that  the  admission 
of  pupils  at  a  very  early  age  into  the  gymnasia  is  prejudicial  to 
the  individuals  themselves,  as  well  as  to  the  institutions.  Neither 
the  mental  nor  physical  development,  nor  the  attainment,  at  an 
early  age,  are  adequate  to  the  pursuit  of  the  courses  appro- 
priate to  a  gymnasium,  and  hence  the  admission  of  very  young 
pupils  induces  an  imQjroper  lowering  of  the  standard  of  instruc- 
tion in  these  establishments.  The  ministry,  therefore,  recom- 
mends that  pupils  be  not  admitted  at  an  earlier  age  than  ten 
years,  and  that  the  following  qualifications  be  required:  1.  Fa- 
cility in  logical  and  rhythmical  reading,  both  in  German  and 
Roman  text,  and  the  rudiments  of  grammar  and  orthographic 
writing.  2.  Writing  from  dictation.  8.  Practice  in  the  four 
ground  rules  of  arithmetic,  with  abstract  numbers,  and  first 
principles  of  fractions.  4.  Elements  of  geography,  particu- 
larly that  of  Europe.  5.  Stories  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
life  of  Christ    6.  Elementary  notions  of  drawing  and  of  form. 

Two  errors  on  the  part  of  parents  are  pointed  out  by  the 
ministry,  the  influence  of  whose  advice  is  directed  against 
them: — ^The  first  is,  that  children  of  feeble  bodily  constitutions 
should  be  devoted  to  literary  pursuits;  the  second,  that  young 
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men  who  have  passed  the  appropriate  age  for  instruction  may 
be  advantageously  pushed  into  one  of  the  learned  professions, 
even  if  they  are  required  to  teach  in  order  to  obtain  the  needful 
education. 

2.  Subjects  of  tnstructicn.  As  the  ground-work  of  higher  in- 
struction, the  following  subjects  are  recommended  to  be  pur- 
sued in  the  gymnasia: — 1.  Religious  instruction.  2.  German. 
8.  Latin.  4.  Greek.  5.  Mathematics.  6.  Physics.  7.  Natural  his- 
tory. 8.  Greography.  9.  History.  10.  Writing.  11.  Drawing. 
12.  Vocal  music.  Experience  has  shown  that  these  subjects 
are  particularly  calculated  to  develope  the  intellectual  powers, 
and  to  give  a  systematic  and  practical  preparation  for  the 
higher  studies.  The  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  Hebrew,  the 
study  of  which  is  specially  appropriate  only  to  theologians.  A 
knowledge  of  the  French  is  not  considered  essential  to  the  true 
purpose  of  a  gymnasium.  This  language  has  been  made  a 
subject  of  public  instruction  on  account  of  its  usefulness  in 
after  life,  and  not  of  its  correctness  or  purity.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  these  two  languages,  the  subjects  enumerated  above 
have  always  been  taught  in  the  g}rmnasia,  though  in  variable 
proportions.  No  one  of  them  could,  with  propriety,  be  omit- 
ted, and  propositions  to  that  ejfTect  will  receive  no  countenance. 
The  ministry  does  not  fear  that  injury  will  result  to  the  mental 
or  physical  development  of  the  pupils,  by  pursuing  all  the 
branches  in  their  appropriate  degree,  but  teachers  are  cau- 
tioned against  attempts  to  push  one  subject  at  the  expense  of 
another;  being  reminded  that  the  course  should  be  viewed  as  a 
whole,  which  must  suffer  by  the  unequal  forcing  of  its  parts. 
The  directors  of  gymnasia  are  especially  required  to  attend  to 
this  point,  and  the  school-boards  are  requested  to  relieve  them 
from  teaching,  as  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  inspection 
thus  required. 

If  the  subjects  of  instruction,  as  here  laid  down;  be  compared 
with  those  of  the  secondary  schools  of  England,  it  will  be 
found  that  what  is  there  regarded  as  innovation,  has  been  suc- 
cessfully used  as  the  course  of  grammar  school  instruction  in 
Germany.  That  the  efficiency  of  the  course  is  confirmed  by 
long  experience,  and  that  the  subjects  are  recommended,  anew, 
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as  the  future  course  of  those  institutions.  While  ancient  letters 
are  successfully  cultivated,  other  subjects  are  not  neglected,  but 
their  equal  importance  with  the  former  is  clearly  asserted,  and 
as  clearly  proved  by  results.  While  the  Germans  have  lost 
nothing  in  general  literary  culture  by  this  system,  they  have 
gained  much  in  other  departments  of  knowledge. 

The  scholastic  year  is  divided  into  two  terms,  or  half  years, 
at  the  close  of  each  of  which  there  is  an  examination.  At 
the  end  of  the  second  half-year,  the  examinations  for  passing 
from  one  class  to  another  are  held.  The  usual  vacations  are 
two  weeks  at  Easter,  one  at  Whitsuntide,  three  in  August,  one 
at  Michaelmas,  and  two  at  Christmas. 

8.  Distribution  of  the  teachers  and  of  the  subjects  of  insiruc- 
Hon.  There  are,  in  general,  six  classes  m  a  gymnasium,  of 
which  the  lowest  is  called  sixth,  and  the  highest  first  To  pro- 
duce a  harmony  in  the  methods  and  degree  of  instruction, 
notwithstanding  the  variety  of  subjects  taught,  it  has,  for  some 
time,  been  the  custom  in  the  Prussian  gymnasia  to  assign 
several  subjects  of  instruction  to  the  same  teacher,  in  the  same 
class.  This  arrangement  is  confirmed  in  the  document  under 
discussion.  It  is  recommended  that  similar  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion be  classed  together,  to  constitute  a  department,  as,  for 
example,  German  and  Latin;  history,  geography  and  natural 
history;  and  mathematics  and  physics.  That  then  the  instruc- 
tion of  one  or  more  classes,  in  one  department,  be  consigned  to 
one  teacher:  as  the  instruction  of  the  lower  classes  in  German 
and  Latin;  of  the  two  middle  classes  in  Latin,  Greek,  and 
French ;  of  the  two  higher  in  German,  Greek,  and  French ;  of 
the  k>wer  and  middle  classes  in  history  and  geography ;  of  the 
higher  classes  in  mathematics,  physics,  and  mental  philosophy. 
The  number  of  teachers  would  thus  be,  in  general,  in  a  gym- 
nasium of  six  classes,  two  for  the  two  lower  classes,  three  fw 
the  two  middle,  and  four  for  the  two  higher  classes. 

The  ministry  further  recommended  that  kindred  subjects  be 
taught  in  different  parts  of  the  same  term,  rather  than  on  dif- 
ferent days  of  the  same  week,  as  geography  at  the  beginning 
of  a  termi  and  history  at  the  close ;  a  Latin  and  Greek  prose 
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author  at  the  beginning  of  a  term,  and  a  poetical  author  at  the 
close  of  the  term,  Slc 

With  a  view  to  induce  teachers  to  take  upon  themselves 
the  arduous  duties  of  a  department,  or  class  teacher,  as  just 
explained,  the  school-board  are  recommended  to  promote 
teachers  according  to  merit,  not  confining  their  promotion  to 
the  institution  in  which  they  may  be,  but  taking  the  entire 
range  of  the  province.  A  promise  is  made  by  the  ministry  to 
pay  strict  attention  to  this  rule,  in  promoting  to  vacant  situa- 
tions of  directors  of  gymnasia.  The  class  teachers  are  to  have 
the  title  of  **  upper  teachers'*  (ober-lehrer),  the  others  being 
designated  simply  as  "  teachers." 

It  is  obvious  that  very  varied  attainments  are  thus  required  of 
the  regulator  class  teachers,  and  that  the  difficulty  of  finding  per- 
sons competent  to  discharge  these  duties  increases  very  much 
as  the  grade  of  instruction  becomes  more  elevated.  Hence  the 
practice  in  the  gymnasia  varies  very  materiaDy  from  this 
recommendation.  It  is  so  desirable,  in  the  hi^er  classes,  that 
the  teacher  should  devote  much  time  to  his  own  improvement 
in  the  knowledge  of  his  branch  of  instruction^  and  that  he 
should  have  a  strong  taste  for  its  cultivation,  that  in  general  it 
is  found  advisable  to  confine  his  attention  to  a  single  subject, 
or  to  subjects  much  nearer  akin  than  those  which  are  classed 
together  in  the  enumeration  just  made.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  in  the  mathematics,  beyond  the  mere  elements,  the 
physics  and  physical  geography,  the  natural  history,  the  less 
elementary  parts  of  drawing,  and  vocal  music  In  the  case  of 
the  French  language,  a  special  teacher,  firom  the  very  begin- 
ning, is  absolutely  necessary,  if  the  instruction  in  it  is  to  be  any 
thing  more  than  a  matter  of  form. 

4.  Number  of  Jumrs  of  recitation.  This  is  fixed  at  thirty- 
two  per  week ;  a  number  which  experience  has  shown  may 
with  propriety  be  exacted  of  students,  and  which  is  requisite  to 
complete  the  course  of  studies.  In  the  French  colleges  there 
are  but'  twenty  hours  of  regular  obligatory  instruction  per 
week.  This  difference  alone  would  go  far  to  explain  the  rea- 
son for  the  fact,  thai  in  the  gynmasia,  the  written  course  of 
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studies  18  closely  followed  in  all  its  departments,  while  in  the 
royal  colleges  it  is  but  partially  carried  out.  That  in  the  for- 
mer, all  branches  are  deemed  worthy  of  attention,  while  in  the 
latter,  in  practice,  some  are  treated  as  if  they  were  not  appro- 
priate parts  of  a  regular  course  of  studies.  The  Prussian 
ministry  asserts,  very  justly,  that  four  hours  every  morning,  and 
two  hours  in  the  afternoon,  four  times  a  week,  may  be  passed 
in  a  well  ventilated  school-room,  without  injury  to  health.  The 
condition  m  regard  to  ventilation  is,  however,  essential  to  the 
truth  of  the  proposition ;  it  is  easily  realized  in  the  gymnasia, 
on  account  of  the  small  number  constituting  each  class.  I  found, 
in  fact,  generally,  but  little  objection  to  the  arrangements,  in  this 
respect,  in  these  institutions. 

I  had  reason  to  remark,  in  the  city  gymnasia  of  Prussia, 
in  general,  that  the  appearance  of  the  upper  classes  betokened 
a  higher  state  of  health  than  that  of  the  lower,  which  would 
not  have  been  the  case  had  they  been  overworked.  The  men- 
tal labour,  on  the  part  of  the  student,  indicated  by  thirty-two 
hours  per  week  spent  in  school,  is  less  than  it  would  be  from  the 
same  time  in  an  English  grammar  school,  or  in  one  of  our 
own  establishments  of  the  same  grade,  from  the  mode  of  teach- 
ing. Much  of  the  instruction  is  communicated  by  conversa- 
tion and  by  lecture,  during  the  school  hours,  which  are  thus 
devoted  to  acquiring  knowledge  as  well  as  to  reciting  what  has 
been  learned  by  study  at  other  times.  The  school-boards  are 
requested  not  to  allow  this  time  of  thirty-two  hours  per  week 
to  be  exceeded,  and  a  general  plan  for  the  distribution  of  time, 
which  will  be  given  below,  is  appended  to  the  instructions.  This 
plan,  however,  may  be  modified  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  institution  to  which  it  is  to  be  adapted,  preserv- 
ing, however,  the  number  of  hours  devoted  to  religious  instruc- 
tion, to  the  languages  and  mathematics,  as  cardinal  points  in 
the  system.  It  is  deemed  unnecessary  to  begin  the  French 
earlier  than  in  the  third  class,  which  would  postpone  it  as  late  as 
thirteen  years  of  age.  Natural  history  may  be  substituted  for 
physics  in  the  second  class,  and  a  general  review  of  that  branch, 
as  studied  in  the  previous  years,  is  recommended.    Drawing 
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and  vocal  music  are  intended  to  be  carried  so  far  as  that  the 
upil  may  follow  them  to  advantage  if  his  tastes  incline  that  way. 
The  ministry  recommends  that  where  several  hoars  per 
week  are  devoted  to  a  subject,  more  than  one  each  day  should 
be  given  to  it,  so  as  to  concentrate  the  attention  upon  a  few 
branches  every  day. 

Flan  of  ■todies  amiiged  for  the  Gyminna  of  Pnuna  by  tbe  Minietij  of  Pub- 
lic Iiutractioa,  October  24th,  1837. 
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After  tracing  the  particulars  of  the  courses  of  some  of  the  Ger- 
man gymnasia,  we  shall  be  better  able  than  now  to  make  a  com- 
parison between  them  and  the  institutions  already  described,  as 
the  extent  and  4istribution  of  the  several  courses,  in  addition  to 
the  time  devoted  to  each,  will  then  be  known.  I  may  remark,  in 
the  mean  time,  however,  that  the  subjects  taught  are  not  very 
difierent  from  those  constituting  the  course  of  the  French  col- 
leges, and  that  in  reference  to  British  schools,  the  amount  of 
time  devoted  to  difierent  subjects,  as  well  as  the  choice  of  sub- 
jects, more  nearly  resembles  the  Edinburgh  Institution,  already 
described,  than  one  of  the  endowed  English  grammar  schools. 

5.  Study  out  of  school  hours.  On  this  subject  the  ministry  re- 
marks, that  while  it  is  highly  important  that  the  pupil  should 
have  preparation  to  make,  requiring  the  exerdse  of  his  own 
resources,  it  is  not  less  so  that  the  amount  of  private  study 
should  not  be  carried  to  an  injurious  extent  The  regulationsy 
therefore,  provide  that  at  the  beginning  of  each  term  there 
shall  be  a  conference  of  the  teachers,  to  determine  the  due 
amount  of  such  work  in  the  difierent  classes,  in  detail  Every 
teacher  should  keep  a  book,  in  which  the  exercises  actually 
given  are  accurately  noted,  so  that  the  director  may  see  at 
any  time  how  far  the  decisions  of  the  conference  have  been 
conformed  to.  The  written  exercises  of  the  pupils  must  be 
regularly  corrected  by  the  teachers,  and  at  least  once  a  month 
they  must  review  the  exercise-books,  to  ascertain  the  progress 
and  the  propriety  of  the  exercises.  German  and  Latin  compo- 
sitions are  to  be  especially  attended  to.  Themes  on  subjects 
with  which  the  pupils  are  not  acquainted,  so  that  they  must 
labour  both  for  the  matter  and  language,  are  forbidden.  The 
teacher  should  not  only  select  subjects  known  to  the  pupils  for 
these  exercises,  but  should  also  explain  the  manner  in  which  he 
expects  them  to  be  treated. 

6.  Duration  of  the  courses.  The  six  classes  should,  accord- 
ing to  rule,  be  passed  through  in  nine  years;  the  three  lower, 
each,  in  one  year,  and  the  three  higher,  each,  in  two  years;  thus 
a  pupil  entering  at  ten  would  leave  the  gymnasium  at  nineteen. 
The  provincial  school-board  may  determine  the  period  of  the 
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3rear  for  the  examinations  for  passing  from  class  to  class.  In 
the  gymnasia,  where  the  classes  are  subdivided  on  account  of 
numbers,  and  the  pupils  pass  from  one  section  to  another  at 
the  end  of  six  months,  the  arrangement  is  permitted  to  be  con- 
tinued. 

Superior  excellence  in  a  few  departments  is  not  to  warrant 
the  promotion  of  the  pupil  to  a  higher  class;  he  must  be  reason- 
ably proficient  in  alL 

7.  Examination  for  the  university.  The  regulations  of  1634, 
on  this  subject,  are  confirmed  by  the  present;  certain  erroneous 
constructions,  which  have  been  put  upon  the  former,  being  point- 
ed out.  The  first  of  these  is,  the  supposition  that  the  amount 
which  the  pupils  are  able  to  go  over,  during  the  time  fixed  for 
examination,  determines  the  character  of  their  certificate  of  ca- 
pacity, while,  on  the  contrary,  this  is  given  for  the  general  know- 
ledge of  the  subjects  which  they  show.  The  fact  that  diis  ex- 
amination requires  a  previous  attendance  of  two  years  in  Uie  first 
class,  is  considered  as  indicating  positively  that  the  course  of  that 
class  cannot  be  intended  to  drill  for  the  examination.  The  next 
refers  to  the  specific  direction  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  exami- 
nation on  the  diflferent  subjects,  which  being  intended  as  a 
general  guide  to  the  examiners,  has  been  misconstrued  so  fiir 
as  to  be  supposed  to  furnish  teachers  who  are  preparing  pupils 
the  means  of  imparting  the  least  amount  of  knowledge  consistent 
with  their  passing.  The  ministry  considers  that  the  qualifica- 
tions for  the  final  examination  have  stood  the  test  of  experi- 
ence, having  been  found  not  too  high  and  calculated  to  promote 
sound  instruction  and  not  hasty  preparation.  As,  however,  the 
excitement  of  these  examinations  appears  to  act  injuriously  on 
certain  temperaments,  the  ministry  authorizes  the  examining 
commissions  to  reduce  the  viva  voce  parts  of  the  examinatioR, 
in  cases  where  they  see  cause  to  do  so.  The  ministry  declines 
omitting  the  examination  on  the  course  of  religious  instruction. 

8.  Supposed  defects  of  teachers^  ^c.  The  ministry  states, 
as  the  remark  of  many  intelligent  persons,  that  while  so  much 
progress  has  been  made  within  the  last  twenty  years  in  the 
elementary  schools,  many  of  the  teachers  of  the  gymnasia,  ne- 
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gleciing  the  progress  of  the  science  of  teaching,  still  follow  the 
old  routine  methods;  that  the  teachers  overrate  the  importance 
of  their  special  branches,  and  thus  destroy  the  harmony  of  the 
system:  that  they  imitate  the  style  of  lecturing  of  the  university 
professors,  which  renders  their  explanations  ill  adapted  to  the 
age  and  state  of  progress  of  their  pupils,  and  when,  in  conse- 
quence, their  pupils  get  on  slowly,  instead  of  seeing  in  this  fact 
the  necessity  for  a  change  of  method,  they  charge  the  fault  upon 
the  classes.  The  ministry  remarks  that  it  has  not  the  means 
of  judging  personally  whether  such  criticisms  are  well  founded 
or  not,  but  that  the  provincial  school-boards,  to  whom  they  have 
been  submitted,  are  of  opinion  that,  in  general,  they  are  too 
severe.  They  are  made  public,  however,  that  the  teachers  of 
the  gymnasia  may  reflect  upon  them. 

No  specific  method  of  instruction,  it  is  remarked,  applicable 
to  all  varieties  of  age,  preparation,  and  subjects  of  study,  can 
be  pointed  out  Every  teacher  should  observe,  closely,  the 
results  of  his  instruction,  and  adopt  freely  the  advice  or  exam- 
ple of  teachers  of  known  ability  in  their  art  The  directors  of 
gymnasia  are  especially  enjoined  to  visit  the  classes  of  their 
teachers  frequently,  and  to  make  such  suggestions  as  may  seem 
to  be  required ;  they  are  further  expected  to  set  an  example 
themselves  of  thorough  teaching.  The  ministry  considers  that 
the  system  of  class  teachers,  already  described,  facilitates  the 
course  of  observation  recommended,  by  giving  the  teacher  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  all  the  members  of  his  class.  The 
importance  of  making  the  science  of  teaching  one  of  observa- 
tion is  thus  directly  inculcated. 

The  probation  of  a  year,  required  by  the  decree  of  Septem- 
ber 26th,  1836,  before  the  admission  of  a  teacher  to  full  standing, 
being  intended  to  prevent  the  admission  of  incompetent  teach- 
ers, the  provincial  school-boards  are  enjoined  to  give  eifect  to 
the  provision,  by  promoting  to  the  situations  of  ordinary  or 
class  teachers  (ordinarii),  those  only  who  have  shown  decided 
capability  in  their  art  The  ministry  promises  to  give  such  an 
extension  to  the  normal  schools  for  teachers  of  gymnasia,  as 
shall  insure  an  adequate  supply  from  them. 
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The  provincial  boards  are  enjoined  to  see  that  suitable  books 
are  provided  for  the  gymnasia,  and  to  attend  to  regidating 
the  details  of  the  programmes  of  the  different  classes.  This 
aothority  obviously  leaves  the  most  essential  points  of  instruc* 
tion  within  their  power. 

9.  Physical  education.  On  this  subject,  the  document  froia 
the  ministry  states  that  representations  have  been  made  from 
many  of  the  directors  and  teachers  of  gymnasia,  that  physical 
education  should  be  introduced  as  an  essential  part  of  their 
systems.  The  necessity  for  due  physical  development  is  ad- 
mitted ;  but  it  is  argued,  that  in  the  gymnasia  which  receive 
day  scholars  alone,  an  attention  to  it  forms  no  part  of  the  duty 
of  the  teacher,  who  is  merely  bound  to  furnish  the  requisite 
time  for  recreation,  and  to  take  care  that  the  health  of  the 
pupils  is  not  injured  during  the  hours  of  recitation  by  causes 
depending  upon  the  school.  In  the  boarding  gymnasia  the  case 
is  admitted  to  be  different  A  continuance  of  gymnastic  exer- 
cises in  these  establishments,  when  they  have  been  tried  and 
found  beneficial,  is  allowed,  but  the  compulsory  attendance 
of  day  scholars  upon  them  is  not  permitted.  When  regular 
gymnastic  exercises  are  introduced,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the 
school-board  to  see  that  a  proper  teacher  is  provided,  and  the 
exercises  must  be  conducted  under  charge  of  the  director  of 
the  institution. 

I  confess,  that  the  idea  of  leaving  the  physical  education  of 
children  entirely  to'  their  parents,  especially  in  the  cities  and 
towns  where  the  day  gymnasia  are  usually  established,  seems 
to  me  very  unwise;  particularly  so  in  Prussia,  where  all  else 
is  regulated,  and  where  the  youth  are  always  glad  to  engage 
in  gymnastic  exercises,  when  the  means  are  furnished  to  them. 

10.  Rdigiam  education.  It  is  enjoined  that  this  contain  the 
whole  doctrine  of  Christian  faith,  and  that  Ihe  instruction  be 
given  according  to  a  regular  plan. 

The  provincial  authorities  are  charged  with  the  communica- 
tion of  the  foregoing  regulations  to  the  directors  and  teachers 
of  the  gymnasia,  and  with  the  superintendence  of  their  execu- 
tion. 
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The  circular,  of  which  I  have  just  given  an  abstract,  is  silent 
in  regard  to  the  subject  of  the  discipline  of  the  gymnasia,  proba- 
bly because  it  was  considered  by  all  as  in  a  satisfactory  state. 
In  general  it  is  very  mild.  Each  instructor  manages  his  class 
in  bis  own  way,  subject  to  the  advice  of  the  director,  and 
hence,  of  course,  there  is  considerable  variety.  Harsh  punish- 
ments, and  personal  violence,  are  discountenanced  in  all  the 
classes.  Appeals  to  the  moral  sentiments  and  feelings,  and 
admonitions,  are  the  favourite  methods  of  discipline.  I  no  where 
saw  the  discipline  in  better  condition  than  in  these  schools,  the 
youth  of  the  upper  class,  especially,  going  through  their  duties 
without  the  necessity  for  more  than  occasional  admonition,  and 
exhibiting  the  decorum  of  gentlemen  in  whatever  situation  I 
met  them.  The  director  is  the  supreme  resort  when  a  teacher 
fails  in  being  able  to  produce  proper  conduct  on  the  part  of  a 
pupil,  and  he  may  dismiss  from  the  institution.  This,  however, 
I  was  informed,  is  rarely  necessary. 

From  the  remarks  on  the  part  which  the  director  of  a  gym- 
nasium  takes  in  the  discipline,  and  the  references  made  to  his 
relation  to  the  teachers  in  their  several  departments,  the  organ- 
ization of  the  institution  may  be  inferred.  The  director,  in 
fact,  represents  the  central  authority,  from  which  his  appoint- 
ment emanates,  and  the  teachers  are  directly  responsible  to 
him,  holding  meetings  only  for  specific  purposes  in  regard  to 
the  regulation  of  the  course  of  studies.  The  system  of  organ- 
ization of  the  school  resembles  that  of  the  government 

The  means  of  securing  attention  to  study  do  not  difier  from 
those  in  other  countries,  and  already  often  alluded  to.  The 
system  of  excitement  is  carried  to  a  far  less  extent,  in  gene- 
ral, than  in  the  French  colleges.  Emulation  is  encouraged, 
but  not  stimulated  into  ambition.  In  the  lower  classes,  the 
pupils  change  places  during  the  daily  recitations;  afterwards, 
they  are  arranged  by  monthly  trials  of  composition,  and  at  the 
examinations;  and  in  the  higher  classes,  from  the  same  com- 
positions, and  from  the  results  of  their  marks  for  daily  recita- 
tion, and  at  the  half  yearly  examinations.     Prizes  are  not 
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given  as  a  general  rule,  though  there  are  some  special  ones  in 
certain  gymnasia. 

This  outline  of  the  system  of  the  gymnasia,  as  regulated  by 
the  central  authority,  requires,  as  already  stated,  to  complete 
it,  some  account  of  the  regulations  for  the  final  examination 
prior  to  passing  to  the  university  (abiturienten-priifung),  and  of 
the  means  of  providing  teachers.  The  regulations  for  the  final 
examination  occupy  fifty  sections,  and  enter  into  very  minute 
details;  it  will  be  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose  to  present  an 
abstract  of  the  more  important  of  them  under  the  following 
heads : — 1.  The  persons  to  be  examined,  the  object,  place,  and 
time  of  the  examination.  2.  The  authorities  by  whom,  and 
under  whose  direction,  the  examination  is  to  be  conducted* 
8.  The  character  and  subjects  of  the  examination.  4.  The 
kind  of  certificate  obtained  on  passing  the  examination  satis- 
factorily, and  the  privileges  attached  to  it 

First  The  persons  to  be  examined,  &c.  Those  who  in- 
tend to  embrace  one  of  the  professions  requiring  a  course  of 
three  or  four  years  at  a  university,  must,  before  matriculating 
at  the  university,  pass  the  ordeal  of  this  examination;  the  object 
being  to  ascertain  whether  the  candidate  has  made  himself 
duly  master  of  the  subjects  required  for  successful  entrance 
upon  his  university  career.  The  examination  must  be  made  in 
a  regular  gymnasium,  and  in  some  part  of  the  last  two  months 
of  the  scholastic  year. 

To  be  admitted  to  the  examination,  a  pupil  of  a  gymnasium 
must  have  been  in  its  first  class  at  least  three  terms  of  half  a 
year  each,  except  in  cases  where  pupils  have  especially  distin- 
guished themselves  during  a  year  in  this  class.  Three  months' 
notice  of  their  intention  to  stand  this  examination  is  to  be  given 
by  the  pupils  to  the  director  of  the  gymnasium,  who  advises 
with  them  on  their  intention,  but  has  no  right  to  prevent  any 
pupil  of  three  terms*  standing  in  the  first  class  from  coming 
forward. 

Persons  who  are  educated  in  private  undergo  this  same  ex- 
amination in  any  gymnasium  which  their  parents  may  select 
They  are  required  to  present  beforehand  the  certificate  of  their 
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masters  as  to  moral  conduct  and  proficiency,  and  are  examined 
at  a  different  time  from  the  regular  students. 

Second.  By  whom  the  examination  is  conducted.  There  is 
a  committee  for  each  gy  mnasium,  consisting  of  the  director,  the 
masters  who  have  charge  of  the  higher  classes,  a  member  of 
the  ecclesiastical  authority  of  the  place,  and  a  member  of  the 
provincial  consistory.  This  latter  member  presides,  and  his 
appointment  must  be  approved  by  the  ministry  of  public  in- 
structioa  The  ecclesiastical  member  must  be  approved  by  the 
provincial  consistory.  Besides  these,  there  is  a  royal  commis- 
sion appointed  by  the  ministry,  and  consisting  of  professors  of 
the  university  and  others,  who  are  present  as  inspectors  at  the 
examination.  The  teachers  of  the  gymnasium  and  the  local 
authorities  of  the  school  are  also  present  at  the  oral  exami- 
nations. 

Third.  Character  and  subjects  of  examination.  The  exami- 
tions  are  of  two  kinds,  written  and  oral  The  subjects  are,  the 
German,  Latin,  Greek,  and  French  languages,*  for  students  iif 
general,  and  in  addition,  the  Hebrew  for  those  who  intend  to 
study  theology.  Religion,  history  and  geography,  mathematics, 
physics,  natural  history,  and  the  elements  of  mental  philosophy. 
The  subjects  of  the  written  examination  are  chosen  by  the 
royal  commissary  present,  from  a  list  furnished  by  the  director 
of  the  gymnasium.  These  subjects  must  be  such  as  have' 
never  been  treated  specially  in  the  class-room^  but  not  beyond 
the  sphere  of  instruction  of  the  pupils.  All  the  candidates  re- 
ceive the  same  subjects  for  composition,  which  are  given  out  at 
the  beginning  of  the  examination.  The  candidates  are  assem- 
bled in  one  of  the  halls  of  the  gymnasium,  and  remain  there 
during  the  period  allotted  for  their  exercises  under  the  charge 
of  one  or  other  of  the  examining  teachers,  who  relieve  each 
other.  The  only  books  allowed  them  are  dictionaries  and  ma- 
thematical tables.  The  written  exercises  consist,  first,  in  a 
German  prose  composition,  the  object  of  which  is  to  discern 
the  degree  of  intellectual  development,  and  the  style  of  conw 


*  Inthegranddachyof  Poflen,thePoluh  langoage  is  ilio  one  of  tbe  labjectk' 
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position  of  the  candidate.  Second:  of  a  Latin  extempore*  and 
a  Latin  composition  on  some  subject  which  has  been  treated  in 
the  course,  the  special  reference  in  this  exercise  being  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  style.  Third :  a  translation  from  a  Greek  author, 
which  has  not  been  read  in  the  course,  and  from  Latin  into 
Greek.  Fourth:  a  translation  from  the  German  into  the  French. 
Fifth:  the  solution  of  two  questions  in  geometry,  and  of  two  in 
analysis,  taken  from  the  courses  in  those  subjects.  Candidates 
who  desire  it,  may  be  examined  further  than  is  required  for 
passing. 

Those  who  intend  to  study  theology  or  philology,  translate 
a  portion  of  one  of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
or  a  psalm,  into  Latin,  adding  a  grammatical  analysis.  The 
time  allowed  for  the  several  written  exercises  is  as  follows: — 
For  the  German,  five  hours;  Latin  composition,  five  hours; 
Latin  extempore,  one  hour;  Greek  translation,  three  hours; 
translation  from  Latin  into  Greek,  two  hours;  French  composi- 
tion, four  hours;  mathematical  exercises,  five  hours;  Hebrew 
exercises,  when  required,  two  hours.  Four  days  are  allowed 
for  the  examination  in  these  subjects,  and  they  must  not  imme- 
diately follow  each  other.  The  viva  voce  examination  is  con- 
ducted by  the  masters  who  have  given  instruction  in  the  first 
class  on  the  subjects  of  examination,  unless  the  royal  commis- 
sary directs  otherwise.  The  subjects  are,  first,  the  general 
grammar  and  prosody  of  the  German  language,  the  chief 
epochs  of  national  history  and  literature,  and  the  national  clas- 
sics. Second:  the  translation  and  analysis  of  extracts  from 
Cicero,  Sallust,  Livy,  Virgil,  and  Horace;  the  ability  of  the 
candidates  to  render  the  author  with  judgment  and  taste  being 
put  to  the  test,  as  well  as  their  grammatical  and  archeological 
acquirements;  parts  of  the  examination  are  conducted  in  the 
Latin  language.  Third:  the  translation  and  analysis  of  Greek 
prose  and  of  portions  of  Homer,  with  questions  upon  Greek 
grammar,  Grecian  history,  arts,  and  mythology.     Fourth: 


*  An  exerciBo  in  which  the  master  speaks  in  German  to  the  pupil,  who  must 
fender  the  German  into  Latin,  in  writinip. 
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translations  from  the  French  classics,  during  which  an  oppor- 
tunity is  given  to  the  pupil  to  show  how  far  he  can  speak  the 
language.  Fifth:  questions  upon  the  Christian  doctrines,  dog- 
mas and  morals,  the  principal  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  Chris- 
tian church,  and  the  Bible.  Sixth:  arithmetic,  the  elements  of 
algebra  and  geometry,  the  binomial  theorem,  simple  and  quad- 
ratic equations,  logarithms  and  plane  trigonometry.  Seventh: 
in  history  and  geography,  on  ancient  history,  especially  that  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  and  modern  history,  especially  that  of  the 
country,  on  physical,  mathematical,  and  political  geography. 
Eighth:  in  natural  history,  on  the  general  classification  of  its 
subjects.  Ninth:  in  such  portions  of  physics  as  can  be  treated 
by  elementary  mathematics,  and  on  the  laws  of  heat,  light, 
magnetism,  and  electricity.  Tenth;  on  the  elements  of  moral 
philosophy,  psychology,  and  logic.  The  future  theological  stu- 
dent must,  besides,  translate  and  analyse  a  portion  of  one  of 
the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament 

FaurUi.  The  kind  of  certificate  obtained,  and  the  privileges  at- 
tached to  it  When  the  examination  is  closed,  the  board  already 
alluded  to  as  conducting  and  superintending  it,  deliberates  upon 
the  notes  which  have  been  taken  during  its  course,  each  mem- 
ber having  a  vote.  Those  students  who  are  deemed  to  have 
passed  a  satisfactory  examination,  receive  a  certificate  called  a 
^* certificate  of  maturity"  (maturitats-zeugniss),  the  others  are 
remanded  to  their  class,  and  may  present  themselves,  afler  an 
interval  of  six  jnonths,  for  another  examination,  unless  they 
are  deemed  entirely  incompetent  to  continue  a  literary  career. 
Proficiency  in  all  the  subjects  of  examination  is^  in  general,  re- 
quired to  entitle  a  candidate  to  a  certificate,  but  exception  is 
sometimes  made  in  favour  of  those  who  show  great  attainments 
in  the  languages  or  mathematics;  and  in  the  case  of  students  of 
a  somewhat  advanced  age,  the  direct  bearing  of  the  different 
subjects  upon  the  profession  which  they  intend  to  embrace  is 
considered.  The  daily  records  of  the  class-rooms  are  presented 
by  the  director  of  the  gymnasium  to  the  examiners,  as  showing 
the  character  of  the  candidates  in  regard  to  progress  and  con- 
duct, these  points  being  specially  noted  in  the  certificate.   The 
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certificate  of  maturity  contains,  besides,  the  name  and  address  of 
the  pupil,  and  of  his  parent  or.guardian;  the  time  during  Tvhich 
he  has  been  at  the  gymnasium,  and  in  its  first  class;  the  con- 
duct of  the  pupil  towards  his  fellows  and  masters,  and  his 
moral  deportment  in  general;  his  character  for  industry,  and 
his  acquirements,  as  shown  at  the  examination,  specifying  the 
result  in  each  branch,  and  adding  a  statement  from  the  mas- 
ters of  drawing  and  music  of  his  proficiency  in  their  respective 
departments;  the  studies  which  he  proposes  to  prosecute  at  the 
pniversity,  and  to  commence  which  he  leaves  the  gymnasium. 
These  certificates  are  delivered  in  an  assemblage  of  the  stu- 
dents of  the  gymnasium  with  suitable  remarks.  The  certificate 
of  maturity  is  necessary  to  enable  a  youth  to  be  matriculated 
in  either  of  the  faculties  of  theology,  law,  medicine,  and  phi- 
lology, in  one  of  the  national  universities,  to  be  admitted  to 
examination  for  an  academic  degree,  to  be  appointed  to  oflice 
in  state  or  church,  or  to  obtain  one  of  the  royal  bursaries  at 
the  universities.  Special  exception  in  regard  to  matriculation 
may  be  made  by  authority  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction. 
Students  who  have  not  passed  a  satisfactory  examination,  and 
whose  parents  demand  it,  are  entitled  to  a  certificate,  stating 
the  branches  in  which  they  are  deficient;  they  may  enter  the 
university  with  this,  and  are  registered  accordingly.  This 
registry  enables  them,  if  they  subsequently  obtain  a  certificate 
of  maturity,  and  the  special  permission  of  the  minister  of  public 
instruction,  to  have  theur  matriculation  dated  from  the  time  of 
inscription.  Pupils  who  have  passed  through  the  third  class  of 
a  gymnasium  are  entitled  to  claim  one  year  of  voluntary  mili- 
tary service,  provided  they  report  themselves  at  a  specified 
^e  during  their  twentieth  year. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  schools  devoted  to  the  preparation  of 
teachers  for  the  gymnasia,  called  respectively  philological  and 
pedagogical  seminaries  (philologische  seminare,  padagogische 
seminare).  One  of  the  first  kind  is  attached  to  the  universities 
of  Berlin,  Bonn,  Breslaw,  Halle,  Konigsberg,  and  Greifswalde, 
and  one  of  the  second  is  placed  at  Berlin,  Stettin,  Breslaw, 
Halle,  K&nigsberg,  and  Miinster.    Besides  these,  there  is  a 
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seminary  for  teachers  of  natural  philosophy  and  the  natural 
sciences,  at  Bonn.*  The  number  of  students  in  these  semina- 
ries is  limited,  not  exceeding  eight  in  general,  and  as  their 
organization  will  doubtless  be  much  changed  when  the  pro- 
mise contained  in  the  circular  to  the  provincial  authoritiesi 
with  an  abstract  of  which  this  article  begins,  is  performed,  I 
have  concluded  to  omit  any  special  description  of  them.  Candi- 
dates, as  instructors  in  the  gymnasia,  are  examined  by  a  royal 
scientific  commission*  in  behalf  of  the  provincial  school-board. 
This  commission  is  composed  of  professors  of  the  universities. 
The  examinations  are  of  diflferent  grades,  but  of  these  only  the 
first  is  obligatory;  the  teacher  being  thus  enabled  to  enter  the 
career  of  instruction,  in  which  he  shows  his  powers  quite  as 
well  as  by  examination.  First,  for  license  to  teach  (pro  facul- 
tate  docendi),  the  teacher  being  attached  or  unattached.  This, 
when  complete,  includes  an  examination  in  the  German  lan- 
guage, Greek,  Latin,  French,  Hebrew,  mathematics,  physics 
and  natural  history,  history  and  geography,  philosophy,  peda- 
gogy and  theology,  with  specimens  of  reading.  The  grade  of 
examination  difiers  according  to  whether  the  candidate  wishes 
authority  to  teach  in  the  lower,  middle,  or  higher  classes, 
After  passing  this  examination,  a  year's  trial  is  necessary  be* 
fore  the  teacher  can  be  confirmed  in  any  place.  This  year  of 
probation  may  dispense  with  the  following  or  second  examit 
nation,  which,  however,  cannot  take  place  before  its  expiration. 
The  second  examination  is  for  a  place  (pro  loco),  in  which 
the  fitness  of  the  candidate  for  a  particular  situation  is  tried^ 
Tl)^  third  is  for  promotion  (pro  ascensione),  and  consists 
usually  in  a  conference  with  the  members  of  the  commission^ 
The  fourth  is  for  the  directorship  (colloquium  pro  rectoratu), 
These  three  examinations  may  be  necessary,  in  certain  cases, 
to  protect  the  schools  on  the  one  hand,  and  individual  teachers 
on  the  other,  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  in  general  they  may  be 
dispensed  with,  and  this,  in  fact,  is  usually  done. 


*  SCaiistbches  Handbneh  der  deatachen  GyiiiDasien,  von  Piof.  Dr.  Bmimt  and 
Dr.  Theobald,  1837,  p.  46. 
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The  latitude  allowed  by  the  Prussian  regulations  to  the  inte- 
rior organization  of  the  gymnasia,  produces  varieties  which  will 
be  illustrated  by  describing  the  courses  of  three  gymnasia,  of 
which  one  (the  gymnasium  at  Pforta),  leans  very  far  towards 
the  strict  classical  system ;  a  second  (the  Frederick  William 
gymnasium  at  Berlin),  represents  the  average  system  of  the 
Prussian  institutions  of  this  grade,  and  a  third  (the  real  g3rm- 
nasium  of  Berlin),  is  the  opposite  of  the  first  The  Frederick 
William  gymnasium  of  Berlin  is  the  representative  of  a  class 
containing  no  less  than  five  individuals  in  the  capital  itself, 
while  the  real  gymnasium  stands,  thus  far,  alone  in  its  arrange- 
ments. Both  these  gymnasia  are  day-schools,  while  that  of 
Schulpforta,  one  of  the  old  Saxon  "  prince  schools,"  is  a  board- 
ing-school, and  will  afford  some  useful  hints  in  regard  to  internal 
organization. 

Some  of  the  philologists  of  Germany,  especially  of  southern 
Germany,  consider  that  injurious  changes  have  been  made  in 
the  pure  classical  system  of  the  gymnasia  by  the  Prussian 
schools,  while  some  of  the  reformers  consider  them  as  not 
going  far  enough  in  their  changes.  Reason  will  be  found,  as 
usual,  between  the  extremes  of  party  opinions,  and  sustains  the 
plan  of  the  Prussian  schools. 

Frederick  William  Gtmitasiuh  of  Berliit. — ^This  institution 
dates  from  1797,  and  was  at  first  an  appendage  to  the  ''real 
school"  of  Mr.  Hecker.  It  is  now  a  royal  institution,  and 
is  independent  of  the  real  school,  except  so  far  that  it  has 
the  same  director,*  and  that  the  preparatory  classes  are  in 
the  real  school,  in  which,  or  in  other  equivalent  schools,  4he 
pupils  are  taught  until  ten  years  of  age.  The  qualifications 
for  admission  are  those  contained  in  the  general  accoimt  of 
the  gymnasia.  This  gymnasium  had,  in  1837,  four  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  pupils,  divided  into  six  classes,  and  instructed 
by  fourteen  teachers  and  six  assistants.  The  second  and 
third  classes  are  subdivided  into  two  parts,  called  upper  and 


*  Director  Spilleke,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  opportanities  of  vt8iting> 
both  institutiont,  and  for  printed  and  MS.  documents  relating  to  them. 
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lower,  pursuing  difierent  courses,  and  both  divisions  of  the 
third  class  are  again  subdivided  into  two  others,  for  the  con- 
venience of  instruction.  The  course  in  each  class  occupies  a 
year,  except  in  the  first,  which  is  of  two  years.  Pupils  who 
enter  in  the  lowest  class,  and  go  regularly  through  the  studies, 
will  thus  remain  nine  years  in  the  gymnasium.  The  numbers 
of  the  several  classes  in  1837  were,  in  the  first,  fifty-four;  in 
the  upper  second,  thirty-two;  lower  second,  forty-seven;  upper 
third  division,  first,  or  A,  thirty-six;  second  division,  or  B, 
thirty-six ;  lower  third,  division  first,  or  A,  thirty-eight;  division 
second,  or  B,  thirty-two;  fourth  class,  fifty-five;  fifth,  fifty- 
seven;  and  sixth,  fifty.  Each  division  averages,  therefore,  nearly 
forty-four  pupils,  who  are  at  one  time  under  the  charge  of 
one  teacher.  One  hundred  and  eight  were  admitted  during 
the  year,  and  the  same  number  left  the  gymnasium;  of  these, 
twenty-one  received  the  certificate  of  maturity  to  pass  to  the 
university,  viz.,  ten  who  intended  to  study  law,  three  medicine, 
five  theology,  one  theology  and  philology,  one  philosophy,  and 
one  political  economy,  finance,  &c.,  (cameralistic).  Of  these  all 
but  five  were  two  years  in  the  first  class;  out  of  this  number  two 
were  two  years  and  a-half  in  the  first  class,  and  three  more  had 
been  in  the  gymnasium  less  than  two  years,  having  entered  it  in 
the  first  class.  The  average  age  at  leaving  the  gymnasium 
was  nearly  nineteen  years,  and  the  greatest  and  least,  respect- 
ively, twenty-two  and  between  sixteen  and  seventeen  years.  It 
appears,  thus,  that  on  the  average,  the  pupils  actually  enter  at 
ten,  and  remain  nine  years,  as  required  by  rule. 

The  CoLOGiTE  Real  Gymnasium. — This  name  is  explained, 
the  former  part  by  the  quarter  of  the  city  of  Berlin  in  which  the 
institution  is  placed,  and  the  term  '<  real"  from  the  introduction 
of  a  greater  amount  of  the  scientific  branches,  called  *'  real," 
than  is  contained  in  the  courses  of  the  gymnasia  in  general. 
This  institution  was  placed  upon  its  present  footing  in  1824, 
and  received  its  full  development  in  1829."* 

*  It  was  founded  by  Profecaor  Fischer,  well  known  by  his  work  on  physics, 
and  b  now  directed  by  his  son-in-law,  Dr.  August,  who  has  followed  in  the  stepa 
of  Fischer  in  matters  both  of  science  and  education. 
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The  admission  of  pupils  takes  place  twice  a-year,  namely, 
at  Easter  and  in  October.  The  limits  of  age  beyond  which  a 
youth  cannot  enter  are  eight  and  thirteen  years.  The  qualifi- 
cations are  nearly  those  already  referred  to. 

There  were,  in  1836-7,  three  hundred  and  ninety-nine  pupils 
in  this  institution,  divided  into  six  classes,  and  instructed  by 
eleven  teachers  and  ten  assistants.  The  secondt  third,  and 
fourth  classes  are  divided  into  two  parts,  forming,  in  fact,  like 
the  divisions  in  the  other  gymnasium,  distinct  classes.  The 
number  of  the  several  classes  are:  first  class,  twenty-one;  upper 
second  class,  twenty-three;  lower  second  class,  fourteen;  upper 
third  class,  forty;  lower  third,  sixty-six;  fourth  class,  division  A, 
sixty-nine;  fourth  class,  division  B,  sixty-four;  fifth  class,  fifty- 
nine  ;  sixth  class,  forty-three.  There  is  the  mark  of  a  rising  in- 
stitution in  the  large  numbers  of  the  lower  classes.  In  1835, 
eight  pupils  passed  to  the  university,  and  in  1836  four,  and 
at  the  same  time,  the  same  number  went  to  other  avocationsr 
with  certificates. 

The  GvMif  asium  or  Pforta  originated  in  the  sequestration  of 
the  funds  of  a  monastery,  by  the  electoral  Prince  Maurice  of 
Saxony,  to  the  purposes  of  education.  The  first  pupils  were 
admitted  in  1543.  In  1815  the  school  passed  under  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Prussian  government,  and  the  courses  were  assimi- 
lated to  those  of  the  other  gymnasia  of  Prussia.*  The  founda- 
tion yields  a  revenue  of  about  thirty  thousand  dollars  per  an- 
num. The  number  of  pupils,  in  1838,  was  one  hundred  and 
6ighty>  to  which  it  is  restricted.  Of  these  one  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  are  in  part  or  entirely  beneficiaries.  These  are 
called  "alumni,"  or  "intraners,"  while  the  others,  termed  **ex- 
traners,"  receive  their  education  free,  but  lodge  in  the  houses^ 
of  the  professors.t 

Pupils  are  admitted  by  the  provincial  school-board  at  Mag- 

*  To  Uie  present  rector.  Dr.  Kirehner,  I  mm  indebted  fer  a  veiy  kind  recep- 
tion at  this  school,  the  more  acceptable  that,  daring  the  winter,  at  wliicfa  tune 
my  visit  was  made,  the  Tillage  near  is  quite  oat  of  the  way  of  ordinary  travel, 
and  bat  scantily  provided  with  accommodation  adapted  to  the  season. 

t  Paying  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars  per  annom  for  lodging,  dec 
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deburgfay  in  part  on  direct  application,  and  in  part  on  the  pre- 
sentation of  certain  communes  of  the  province  of  Saxony,  who 
have  a  right  to  the  places.  The  rules  of  ^application  having 
been  fulfilled,  and  the  claim  of  the  applicant  found  valid,  he  is 
sent  by  the  school-board  to  Pforta  for  examination-  This  re- 
quires the  qualifications  for  the  third  class  of  an  ordinary  gym* 
nasiun^,  only  the  three  upper  classes  existing  in  this  school,  and 
is  very  rigid. 

The  two  lower  classes  of  the  school  are  subdivided  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  second  and  third  in  the  gymnasia  gene- 
rally. The  instructors  are  a  rector,  an  inspector,  six  professors, 
and  four  adjuncts,  besides  four  masters  for  vocal  music,  writing, 
drawing,  and  dancing.  The  course  in  each  entire  class  is  two 
years,  so  that  in  ^ix  years  an  intelligent  and  industrious  pupil 
may  pass  through  the  gymnasium.  The  numbers  of  these 
classes  and  divisions  were,  in  1837,  after  the  Easter  examina- 
tion— ^first  class,  thirty-five;  second  class.  A,  twenty-one;  second 
class,  B,  thirty-one;  third  class.  A,  forty-two;  third  class,  B, 
forty-four;  total,  one  hundred  and  seventy-three.  In  the  same 
year  there  were  twenty-two  graduates;  of  these,  seven  passed 
to  the  university  to  study  medicine,  four  to  study  law,  four  law 
and  political  economy,  three  theology,  one  law  and  philosophy, 
one  philology,  one  philology  and  natural  philosophy,  and  one 
philology  and  mathematics. 

To  give  the  pupils  of  the  highest  class  an  opportunity  to 
review  the  minutisB  of  their  grammar  studies  in  the  classics,  as 
well  as  to  relieve  the  professors,  six  hours  of  special  recitation 
are  made  by  each  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  third  class,  four 
in  Latin  and  two  in  Greek  to  members  of  the  first  class.  For 
nine  days  before  the  half-yearly  examinations  there  are  no 
recitations,  the  pupils  being  employed  in  preparation  in  their 
study-rooms. 

The  collection  of  models  for  the  course  of  drawing  and  of 
physical  apparatus  is  small,  but  is  increased  annually  by  means 
of  a  special  appropriation. 

The  pupils  are  divided  for  study  into  twelve  groups,  each 

60 
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one  of  which  occupies  a  room.  The  study-rooms  contain, 
in  proportion  to  their  size,  a  number  of  tables,  conveniently  ar- 
ranged for  the  books  and  papers  of  the  pupils,  each  table  having 
seats  at  it  for  four.  One  of  the  first  class  sits  at  each  study- 
table,  and  has  charge  of  the  others  at  his  table,  his  duty  being 
to  assist  them  in  their  lessons,  as  well  as  to  keep  order;  in  these 
offices  he  is  aided  by  a  member  of  the  second  class.  The  other 
two  seats  are  occupied  by  members  of  the  lower-second  and  of 
the  two  divisions  of  the  third  class.  A  pupil  of  the  first  class 
is  selected  to  superintend  each  room,  under  the  direction  of  a 
professor,  who,  in  weekly  turn,  from  which  the  director  and 
ecclesiastical  inspector  are  excepted,  has  special  charge  of  the 
discipline  and  studies,  and  who  occupies,  during  this  week  of 
duty,  a  room  in  the  building  with  the  pupils.  The  selected 
pupils,  called  inspectors,  have  a  right  to  punish  so  far  as  to 
confine  a  pupil  to  the  study-room  during  play-hours,  but  are 
required,  in  grave  cases,  to  report  to  the  professor  on  duty 
(hebdomedarius),  or  to  the  director.  No  violence  is  allowed 
from  them  to  the  other  pupils.  They  are  chosen  every  six 
months  by  the  professors.  The  professor  on  duty  conducts  the 
prayers  in  the  morning,  and  visits  the  dormitories  and  study- 
rooms  after  the  pupils  have  risen  and  after  they  retire,  presides 
at  the  table,  and  superintends  the  special  recitations  made  by 
the  younger  to  the  elder  pupils. 

In  the  dormitories,  the  pupils  are  divided  into  six  sections, 
each  one  composed  of  two  study-divisions,  and  occupying  a 
dormitory.  The  two  inspectors  of  studies  have  charge  of  these 
rooms,  one  of  them  alternately  superintending  the  rising  and 
retiring  of  the  pupils.  Both  sleep  in  the  room  with  their  divi- 
sions, and  one  retires  with  them.  The  same  arrangement  is 
followed  in  washing.  The  pupils  bring  water  for  their  rooms, 
but  other  menial  offices  are  done  by  servants.  The  pupils 
who  board  in  the  institution  (intraners,  or  alumni)  are  so  ar- 
ranged at  meals  as  to  intermingle  the  difierent  classes;  thus, 
one  from  the  first  class,  then  one  from  the  second,  then  one 
from  the  third,  are  next  to  each  other,  and  so  on,  throughout  the 
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school,  as  far  as  the  unequal  numbers  of  the  classes  permit 
The  first  class  pupils  carve,  and  distribute  the  Sunday's  allow- 
ance of  wine. 

Simple  cases  of  discipline  are  disposed  of  by  the  inspectors, 
or  the  professor  on  duty  (hebdomedarius),  or  the  rector,  or,  if 
occurring  in  the  recitation-room,  by  the  professor  in  whose 
room  it  occurs.  More  difficult  ones  are  reported  to  the  board 
of  professors,  which  meets  for  this  purpose,  and  to  discuss  the 
general  concerns  of  the  institution,  once  a  week.  The  highest 
punishment,  consistent  with  retaining  the  pupil,  is  solitary  con- 
finement, with  a  regimen  of  bread  and  water;  for  offences  re- 
quiring great  severity,  dismission  is  applied.  The  inspectors  of 
studies  are  allowed  to  be  present  at  the  weekly  meetings  of  the 
professors.  The  rector  presides  at  them,  and  reports  are  re- 
ceived from  the  hebdomedarius  and  inspectors,  and  instructions 
are  issued  to  them.  The  following  provision  of  discipline  has 
been  found  highly  beneficial.  Every  pupil,  on  his  admission, 
is  assigned  to  the  guardianship  of  a  professor,  who  is  ex- 
pected to  look  to  his  well-being  in  every  respect,  to  keep  his 
accounts,  and  correspond  with  his  parents.  The  extraners 
dwell  entirely  with  the  professors,  having  study-rooms  in  their 
houses. 

The  physical  education  of  the  pupils  receives  much  attention. 
A  fine  garden  is  attached  to  the  school,  in  which  gymnastics 
are  practised.  Frequent  walks  are  taken,  when  the  weather 
permits,  under  the  charge  of  a  teacher,  and  the  pupils  bathe  in 
a  neighbouring  stream.  Twice  in  the  course  of  the  summer 
long  excursions  are  made  to  the  mountains  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, with  the  professors  and  their  families. 

The  domestic  economy  of  the  establishment  is  controlled  by  a 
steward,  who  is  directly  responsible  to,  and  whose  accounts  are 
inspected  by,  an  agent  from  the  ministry  of  finance  of  the  king- 
dom. The  farm  is  rented  to  an  individual,  who  takes  charge 
of  the  supply  of  the  common  table. 

The  order  of  the  day  in  winter  is  as  follows.  Rise  at  6^ 
A.  M.,  have  prayers  at  6i,  and  breakfast.  Instruction  begins 
at  7.    Study  from  8  to  9.    Recitation  from  9  to  10.    Study 
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from  10  to  IL  Recitation  from  11  to  12.  At  12  dine,  and 
have  recreation  until  2  P.  M.  Recitation  from  2  to  4*  Study 
and  teaching  of  the  third  class  by  the  first,  from  4  to  5.  Study 
from  5  to  7.  Supfjcr  at  7,  and  prayers.  Study  until  9.  The 
under  classes  retire,  and  the  first  class  study  until  10.  In  sum- 
mer the  pupils  rise  an  hour  earlier,  and  have  gymnastic  exer- 
cises,  and  go  to  bathe  between  5  and  7,  instead  of  studying. 

In  this  arrangement  the  study  and  recitation  hours  succeed 
each  other  in  turn,  and  such  is  the  general  rule,  which  is,  how- 
ever, broken  in  upon  by  the  voluntary  courses,  and  also  by 
those  of  the  higher  mathematics  and  Hebrew,  which  are  not 
attended  by  all  the  pupils. 

Courses  of  instruction  in  the  three  foregoing  gymnasia.  The 
subjects  of  instruction  are  nearly  the  same  in  all  three  of  these 
gymnasia,  viz.,  Latin,  Greek,  German,  French,  religious  in- 
struction, mathematics  (including  arithmetic,  algebra,  and 
geometry),  natural  philosophy  and  natural  history,  history, 
geography,  writing,  drawing,  vocal  music,  and  Hebrew  for 
theologians.  In  the  Frederick  William  gymnasium  there  is  a 
course  of  the  elements  of  philosophy.  In  the  real  gymnasium 
there  are  courses  of  English,  of  technology,  and  of  chemistry. 
At  Pforta,  dancing  is  taught  as  the  means  of  giving  an  easy 
carriage,  and  with  gymnastics  and  swimming,  in  their  appro- 
priate seasons,  as  a  means  of  health.  So  different  are  the  ideas 
which  prevail  in  Germany  from  those  which  have  the  ascend- 
ancy among  us,  that  in  this  institution,  directed  by  a  clergy- 
man, and  under  clerical  authority  in  its  minuter  regulations, 
occasional  balls  are  given,  in  which  the  first  class  are  allowed 
to  take  a  part. 

For  tlio  sake  of  giving  a  full  view  of  the  differences  in  the 
courses  of  instruction  in  these  institutions,  I  have  placed  their 
details*  in  parallel  columns  upon  the  same  page,  reserving  re- 
marks upon  them  until  the  close  of  this  exposition.  This  ab- 
stract of  the  courses  will  be  followed  by  a  comparison  of  the 

*  Taken  (torn  the  programmes  for  the  aommer  term  of  1836,  and  the  winter 
of  1836-7,  kindly  fUmished  me  on  my  visits  to  the  scyeral  schools,  by  the 
directors  Spillcko,  August,  and  Kirehner. 
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time  occupied  in  each  branch  during  the  entire  course  of  in- 
struction. The  numbers  attached  to  the  names  of  the  different 
classes  show  the  number  of  hours  of  study  per  week  in  the 
regular  branches  in  which  the  division  of  classes  takes  place. 
In  like  manner,  the  numbers  attached  to  the  several  subjects  of 
study  show  how  many  hours  are  occupied  per  week  in  each 
of  the  subjects  by  the  several  classes.  The  course  of  the  Pforta 
school  begins  only  with  the  third  cLiss,  and  hence  the  right 
hand  column  is  vacant  in  the  lower  classes.  The  four  lower 
classes  of  the  real  gymnasium  may  be  taken  as  equivalents  to 
the  three  of  the  Frederick  William  gymnasium;  the  classes  do 
not  precisely  correspond,  but  the  leading  features  of  the  courses 
of  all  above  the  lower  third  are  similar. 

The  extemporalia  spoken  of  in  the  courses  of  language,  con- 
sist of  written  translations  made  on  the  spot  by  the  pupils  into 
a  foreign  language,  of  sentences  spoken  in  the  vernacular  by 
the  teacher.  These  sentences  are,  of  course,  adapted  to  the 
progress  of  the  pupil,  and  are  prepared  beforehand  by  the 
teacher  who  renders  them,  especially  in  the  early  parts  of  the 
course,  the  application  of  the  rules  of  grammar  on  which  the 
pupil  is  engaged,  or  of  peculiarities  of  idiom  to  which  his  atten- 
tion is  called. 

FbxderickWilliau       Real  Gymnasium.         Gymnasium  of 
Gymnasium.  Schulfforta. 

SixTB  Class,  thirty  hcnin.      Sixth  Class,  thirty  hours. 

Laiin^  ten  hours.  Laiin^  four  hours. 

Inflections   of  nouns,  Inflections  of  the  parts 

&C.  Comparisons.  Con^  of  speech  preceding  tho 

jugationof  the  indicative  regular    verbs     in    Olto 

moods  of  regular  and  of  Schulz's  school  granunar. 

some    irregular     verbs.  A  written  exercise  once  a 

Translation  from  Blume*s  week, 
elementary  book.    Exer- 
daes  firom  Blnme.    Ex- 
tempoTBlia. 

Chrman^  fi>nr  hours.  Cterman,  four  hours. 

Etymology  and   syn-  Grammar.        Syntax, 

tax.  Exercises  in  writing    Reading  exercises  in  Au- 
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Gtxnabiuk. 


Gyxnasivx  or 

SCHULFFOXTA. 


upon  tabjects  previoiiBlj 
narrated.  Ezerciiea  in 
orthography,  reading,  and 
declaiming. 

French^  three  honn. 

Etymology,  to  indode 
the  auxiliary  yerba,  in 
Herrmann*!  grammar. 
Oral  and  written  ezer- 
ottga.  Reading  and  trana* 
lation.  Ezerciaea  on  the 
rulea  from  the  grammar. 

Religion^  two  honra. 

Bible  hiatory  of  the 
Old  Teatament  Com. 
mitting  to  memory  ao- 
lected  Tenea. 

Geography^  two  hoort. 

Delineation  of  the  out- 
linea  of  Europe,  Africa, 
Aaia,  and  America,  from 
determinate  p<Nnta  given. 
Diviaiona  of  the  coon- 
triea,  with  their  principal 
citiea,  riven,  and  moon* 


gU8t*a  reader.  Narration 
of  atoriea  told  by  the 
teacher.    Declamation. 


Frenek^  fboT  haan, 

Elementa  of  grammar 
to  the  regular  verba.  Read- 
ing and  tranalation  in 
Hecker'a  Reader. 


Rdigian^  two  honra. 

Bible  hiatory.  Explana- 
tion ofLnther'aCatechiam. 
Committing  to  memory 
Bible  atoriea  and  venea. 

Oeograpky^  four  houra. 

General  geography,  ac- 
cording to  A.  Btorachel- 
maan*!  ontline. 


?,  fbor  boon. 

The  fimr  ground  rulea, 
with  denominate  whok 
numbera.  Their  applica- 
tiona. 

Ifrtttf^,  three  houra. 

Element!  of  round  and 
running  hand.  Dictation. 
Writing  from  copy-alipa. 

DrrnmUngi  two  houra. 
Ezerciaea  in  drawing 
linea. 


HUUny,  two  houra. 

Biographiea  fix)m  gene- 
ral hiatory. 

Aritkmetie,  five  houra. 

The   elementary  rulea 
with  whole  numbera. 


Writifigt  three  houra. 

Elementa  of  forma  of 
writing.  Writing  from 
copy-alipa. 

Draiotfig,  two  houra. 

Drawing  of  linea  and 
other  exerciie!  of  the 
hand.  Drawing  flt>m  en- 
graving!. 
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FbSDSRIOXWiLLIAX  RbaL  GrYKNAf IVX.             GTMliABXUX  OF 
GTMNASIim.                                                                         SOHULPFOSTA. 

Firre  CLAM,twenty.iiine  Fdtb  Clam,  thirty  hours, 
honn. 

Xalf  fi,  ten  hours.  Zof In,  six  hours. 

Etymology.  Use  of  the  Inflections  of  words,  in- 

prepoBitions.      The    ac-  eluding  the  verbs,   fh>m 

cosatiTe  before  an  infini-  Schulz's  grammar.  Trans- 

tiTe,  practised  orally  and  lations  in  August's  and 

in  writing,  and  extern-  Gedike's  Reader, 
pore,   and  in  ezereises. 
Translations     from 
Blame's  Reader. 

Oerman^  firar  hoorw.  Cferman^  four  hours. 

Parsing,  reading,  and  Syntax.    Weeldy  writ- 

dedamation.     Exercises  ten  exercises.    Qrthogra- 

on  narrations.  phy.    Declamation. 

JPVeiie&,  three  hours.  French^  three  hours. 

Etymology,     by   oral  Irregular  Terbs.  IVans- 

and    written    exercises,  lations  from  German  into 

Easier  stories  from  Herr-  French,  and  vice-versa. 
mann's  Reader. 

Religion^  two  hours.  Religion^  two  hours. 

Explanation  of  the  gos-  Explanation  of  Luther's 
pels,  according  to  St  Catechism.  Excerpts  ftom 
Matthew  and  St  Luke,  the  New  Testament  Corn- 
Committing  to  memocy  mitting  to  memory  ftcts 
the  principal  fiicts.  and  verses. 

gcflyayJby,  two  hours.  Otography,  one  hour. 

Reriew   of   the    last  Reriew  of  the  last  year's 

year's  course.  Rivers  and  oonrse. 
mountains    of    Europe, 
and  chief  towns,  in  con- 
nexion* 

JKsfOf3f,  tliFse  hours. 
Extracts  £h>m  Bdttiger's 
General  History,  relating 
to  aneient  history  and  the 


AriikmHu^  fbor  houfs.        Arithmetic,  three  hours. 
Review  of  the  pieced-       Review    of     fractions. 
ing.    Fractions.  Loss  and  gain.    Easy  ex- 

amples of    interest   and 


4%0 
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rial",  two  boon. 
]timDing"faaiid      firm 
eopy^iips. 

Drawing,  two  iKars. 

Dravrin^  fi-om  bodies, 
tennbutod  bj  planes  and 
atraigfat  liDeau 


FooETB  CuktB,  fwenty- 
eiflfat  hoanu 

XtflMiy  ten  boam 

Seriew  of  etymology. 
Tlie  priocipal  roles  cn- 
ftroed  by  oral  and  writ- 
ten ezercues  and  extern- 
poraluL  Translation  fit>m 
Jaeofs  Reader  and  Com. 
Nepoa. 


G<€nMfi,  three  honm 

Compositions  on  sab- 
jeetspreriooslyread.  De- 
clamation. Beading  fixHn 
Kaliscfa's  Header.  Pan- 
ing. 

fVend^  two  honra. 

Re?iew  of  etymology. 
Irregular  verbs.  Reci^ 
prooal  verba.  Anecdotes 
and  narrations  fimn 
Herrmann*s  Grammar, 
and  committing  the  prin- 
cipal to  memory. 


pracurse.  >f erJal  arilh 
tic,  the  5wr  eTCPa:>d  mka 
in  whrAtt  con^bers  aad 
fract«or.A.  Sclclion  attasj 
qaestio&a. 

Crtoauinf^  t7o  boma. 
Inirodnctofy  exerciser 

Wrilin:^,  two  boon. 
As  in  the  sixth  class. 

Drawing,  two  boors. 
As  in  the  sixth  class. 


Singings  two  boors. 
Knowledge  of  notes. 

FbuETBythirty-CwD 


Xotn,  sixboora. 

Exercises,  from  An- 
gost's  Practical  Exercises, 
in  infloctioos.  Syntax  from 
Angost^s  Goide  to  Trans- 
lalioo.  Written  exercises, 
extemporalia.  Translation 
of  the  more  difficult  parts 
of  Bloaie*s  Reader.  Irregu- 
lar inflections. 

Cremuiii,  three  boors. 

Grammar,  with  oral 
and  written  exercises. 


JWncA,  three  horns. 

Irregolar  dedensionsL 
Translation  from  Hecker*s 
Reader.  Translations  from 
DoTinage.  Roles  from 
Kiiebers  Grammar. 
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OnrsAsnm  of 

SCHTTLFFOBTA^ 


iSelifion,  two  hoon. 

Gospel,  according  to 
St  Matthew,  explained. 
Venea  and  paalms  com- 
mitted to  memory. 

Otograpky^  three  hoars. 

Political  geography  of 
Germany,  and  of  the  rest 
of  Europe.  Review  of 
the  geography  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  wwld. 


lie,  three  hours, 
of    fractions. 
Simple    and    compoond 
proportion.   Partnership. 
Simple  interest 

Chemetrpt  one  hour. 
Knowledge  of  fiirms, 
treated  indacti?ely« 


WriHng^  two  hours. 
Running-hand,     from 
eopy-alipa. 

Dramngt  two  hours. 

From  hodiea  hounded 
iy  curved  lines. 


Religum^  one  hour. 

Bible  history  of  the  Old 
Testament  Exercises. 
Verses  learned  hy  heart 

Cfeography^  one  hour. 

Germany  in  particular. 
Asia,  Africa,  America,  and 
Australia. 


HUtoryt  two  hours. 

General  history.  Ho< 
dem  history*  with  special 
re&renoe  to  German  hi** 
tory. 

Arithmetkf  two  hours. 

Loss  and  gain.  Interest 
August's  Complete  Manual 
of  Mathematics,  parts  1 
to  7. 

Geometry^  four  hours. 

Parts  1  to  7  of  August's 
Manual  of  Mathematics. 

Natural  lltstory,  four 
hours. 

General  view  of  the 
three  kingdoms  of  nature. 
Natural  history  of  the 
mammalia,  wiUi  demon- 
strations at  the  royal  mu- 
seum. 

Writingf  one  hour. 
As  in  the  sixth  class. 

Drawing,  two  hours. 

From  drawings  by  tho 
teacher. 

Singing,  two  hours. 
Two  and  three  parts. 
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tLntj  benom 


AnTTifit^f  Guide.    Extent* 


G'cnaaa,  tiiree  faaonu 

Partiekt.       Sjnonima. 
ExcFcbet  of  fltjk.    Onl 


.Aneacft,  ffaiee  boozs. 

'Kinslalkn  from  the 
French  of  Dovmagc's 
Guide.  From  tlie  Ger- 
man  of  BeanniL  Fini 
part  of  Knebd's  Gram- 
mar.   Ezerdaea  and  ex- 

JBfltgioii,  one  hour- 
Chief  tmths  of  CbnB- 
tianitjr  v*^  mofals.  Exer- 
daei.  HiatnyoftheNew 
TeaCament    Exerdaea. 

Oeograpky,  two  honra. 

The  Germanic  Confed. 
Tlie  Anatrian  ataiea. 

IRaitory^  two  honra. 
History   of   Germany, 
and  aketch  of  the  Frendi 
rerolation. 

ArUkimetic^  two  hoon. 

Partnerahip.  tntereat 
Exchange. 

Geometry t  four  houra. 

PartB5to9of  Augwit'e 
MannaL 

Natural  JRtatory,  four 
hours. 

Terminology  of  botany. 
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Gyxhasivx. 


QYWSABTVn  OF 
SOBULFFOBTA. 


RbAL  GnCBASIITll. 

Natond  history  of  birds, 
with  demonstratioDB  at  tho 
royal  muflemiL 

Writings  one  hour. 
As  in  the  sixth  clasSi 

Drawing,  two  hours. 
As  in  the  sixth  dass. 

Singing,  two  hours. 
This  dass  is  Tolontaxy. 


LowiE  Thiu>,  thirty       Lowm  Third,  thirty-ono       Lown  Tbikd,  thirty 
hours.  hours.  hours. 


Latin,  eight  hours. 

Syntax.  Rules  of  cases 
ftom  Zumpt  Exercises 
and  extemporalia.  In^ 
flections  formerly  learn- 
ed renewed.  Ciomelius 
Nepos. 


Chreek,  six  hours. 

Etymology,  flrom  Butt- 
mann*s  Grammar  to  re- 
gular  verbs,  incL  Trans, 
lation  from  Greek  into 
German  from  Jacob's, 
fixim  German  into  Greek 
from  Hess*s  Exercises. 

Oerman,  two  hours. 

Compositions  in  narra- 
tion and  description.  De- 
clamation. 


French,  two  hours. 

Repetition  of  infleo* 
ttons,  and  exercises  by 
extemporalia  and  in  writ- 
ing. Translation  of  the 
fiiblee  from  Herrmann's 
Reading  Book,  2d  course. 


Latin,  seven  hours. 

Gedike's  Chrestomathy. 
Grammar,  from  August's 
Guide.  Exercises  and  ex- 
temporalia. O.  Schulz's 
Latin  Anthology. 


Cfreek,  four  hour& 

Inflections  to  the  verbs 
in  fjti.  Translation  from 
Buttmann's  Compendium. 


German,  three  hours. 

Principles  of  venrificap 
tion,  fix>m  Wakkernagel's 
collection  of  the  German 
poets.  Selections  from  the 
grammar.    Essays. 

French,  three  hours. 

Ancient  and  modem 
Greece  of  Duvinage. 
Grammar.  Exercises  and 
extemporalia. 


Latin,  fourteen  hoars. 

Cesar  B.  Gall,  book  5 
and  book  1.  Cora.  Nep. 
Atticus.  Pre&oe.  Milt 
Themistoc.  Ovid's  Me- 
tamorphoses, books  8 
and  2,  expurg.  Proeody. 
Zumpt's  Gnunmar.  Ebc- 
ercises  and  extempoTBlia.' 

Cfreek,  five  houra 

Translation  from  Ja- 
cob's  Elements.  Geogra- 
phical division  of  Europe 
and  Africa.  Infleotions 
to  irregular  verbs,  from 
Buttmann's  Riffrraswfc 

Oemum,  two  hours. 

Written  and  oral  ezer* 
Declomalioo. 


fVendL 

See  remarks  at  the 
dose,  the  class  divisions 
in  this  course  not  corree- 
ponding  with  thoeo  of  the 
others.  * 
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Gtvnabiux  of 

SCHULPFOKTA* 


Religion^  two  hours. 

Morals  and  Christian 
fiuth. 


Refigimit  one  hour.  Religion^  two  hoon. 

Catecfaization  on  the  History  of  David,  part- 
gospel  according  to  St.  ly  from  the  Old  Testa* 
Luke.  ment,  partly  related.  Goe- 

pel  according  to  St  Luke 
read  and  explained.  G>ni* 
mitting  to  memory  Tenee 
from  the  BiUe.  Exami- 
nation on  the  sermon. 


Oeograpky^  two  hours. 

Physical  geography. 
Europe  and  the  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

Bisfory,  two  hours. 

General  Tiew  of  an* 
dent  and  modem  history. 


HMemaHetf  four  hours. 

Legendre*s  Geometry, 
book  1.  Decimals.  Al- 
gebra. Square  and  cube 
root 

Drawing,  two  hours. 

Introductioa  to  land* 
scape  drawing; 


Cfeography,  one  hour. 

General    geography  of 
Europe. 


Uitionf,  three  hours. 

Roman  history.  An* 
dent  geography  from 
Schmidt  Ancient  history 
from  Schmidt 

Mathematie»f  five  hours. 

August's  Geometry, 
parts  10  and  11.  Algebra. 
Powers.  Square  root 
Simple  equations.  Solution 
of  examples. 


Oeograpky^  three  hours. 

General  Expodtioo. 
America  and  northern 
and  middle  Asia.  South* 
ern  Asia  and  Africa. 


MalhemtUie9,  four  hours. 

Vulgar  and  dedmal 
fractions.  Similarity  of 
triangles,  and  propod* 
tions  depending  upoo 
these  properties. 


Natural  PhUoBophy^  two 
hours. 

Elements  of  physios  and 
of  chemistry. 

Natural  History^  two 
hours. 

Amphibii    and    fishes. 
system.   Excur- 


Besides  these  regular  studies  in  the  real  gymnadum,  occupying  thirty-one 
hours  per  week,  there  are  those  which  may  be  substituted  for  Greek,  or  assumed 
voluntarily,  viz^-^Engliah^  two  hours.  Inflections  of  different  parts  of  speech. 
Irregular  verbs.    Reading  from  Hort's  Reader  and  from  Heusd*s  New  EngUd& 
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Header.  WriHng  and  drawingt  two  hoorf  each,  for  thoae  pupila  who  do  not 
take  a  part  in  the  winging  leaaona  of  two  hours,  which  will  be  more  fbUy  ipoken 
of  at  the  dose.    The  same  exercises  are  continued  in  the  following  doss. 


FbBDEBICKWiLLIAU       RbAL   GTXNASnJlff. 

Gtmnabiuv* 


Urm 'nmiD  Class, 

thirty-one  hours. 

Latin^  seven  hours. 
August's  Libamenta. 
Courses,  three  and  four. 
Syntax.  EUereises  and  ex- 
tcmporalia.  Orid*8  Meta- 
morphoses, books  1,  3,  3, 
and  4,  excerpts.  Writ- 
ten translations.  Commit- 
ting to  memory  remark- 
able passages.  Prosody. 
Theory  of  hexameters. 


Urm  TmAD  Class, 
thirty  hours. 

Latin^  ten  hours. 

Dimfjen  L  Syntax, 
from  Zumpt  Review  of 
the  preceding  course. 
Oral  exercises  in  con- 
struction of  sentences. 
Written  exercises  and  ex- 
temporaUa.  Cesar  Be!L 
€UL,  books  1,  8,  and  7, 
In  part  Ovid's  Mela- 
BAurphoses,  extraets  ftom 
books  7  and  8.  Prosody, 
rules  from  ZumpL 

Oreek^  six  hours.  CftiA^  four  hours. 

DivuicnL  Etymology,        Review  and    extension 
from  Buttman's    Gram-    of  the  preceding  course. 
mar.    Oral  and  written    Matthtn's  Greek  Reader, 
exercises  and  extempora- 
lia.  Jacob's  Reader. 

6^eniMii,  two  hours.  Cfnma%  three  hours. 

Examination  of  exer-  Reading  and  oomment- 

fiises  on  historical  sub-  ing  on  the  German  classics, 

jects.  Poetical  selections  Exercises,  with  rules  lor 

ftr  declamation.  style.    Free  delivery. 

Fftmek^two  hours.  F^ench^  three  hoon. 

Exerdses  in  transit.       Sdectlons  from  Mignet, 
tion.    Written  exercises.    TliierB,  &c,    and    from 


Gyhic ASIUM  OF 
SCHULFFORTA. 

Um  Tmu)  CLASi; 

thirty  hours. 

Latin^  fimrteen  houra. 

Cicero,  LobUus,  Cato 
major.  Cassar,  Bell.  Civ., 
books  2  and  3,  in  part 
Ovid*s  Metamorphoses, 
books  4, 5,  and  6,  excerpt 
Znmpt's  Grammar.  In- 
flections. Syntax.  Exer- 
cises and  extemporalia. 
Exercises  in  prosody. 


Greek,  five  hours. 

Xenophon,  Cyrop.,  ex^ 
tracts  from  books  3  and 
3.  Buttmann's  Gram- 
mar. Irregular  verbs,  &c 
Ditfhrt's  Vocab.  Greek 
Exercises. 

Gsrman,  two  houia. 

Correction  of  exerdses. 
Declamation.  Prosody, 
from  Heise.  Rules  for 
formation  of  senteneea. 

FSrenth* 

See  dose  of  this  fist 


Extemporalia. 


two  hours. 


Herrmann  and  Bftchner's 
Manual.  Exerdses  in 
speaking  and  writing. 
Extemporalia. 

Religion,  one  hour. 


PrindpalpaMagesfirom       Gospol,  according  to  St 


Religum,  two  hours. 
History  of  the  Old  and 
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Frsdbsick William     Real  Gthhasiuh. 

GrUNASIUM. 


Gtmk Asnrx  of 

SCHULPFOBTA. 


the   gospelB   gone  over.    Mark,  with  catechizatioa    New  CovenuitB,  with  le. 
General  view  of  the  Old    upon  it  ferenoes  to  the  BiUe. 

Testament  writinga. 


Hitiory  and  Geography^    HUUny  and    Cftograj^y^ 
fbnr  honra.  three  houra. 

Roman    history,  from        History  of  the  middle 
the  Panic  Wars  to  the    ages.    Review  of  geogra- 
destroction  of  the  west*    ^j, 
em  empire.    History  of 
the   middle    ages,  three 
hours.     Review   of  the 
five  general  divisions  of 
the  world,  one  hoar. 


Oeograpky  and  JERitoijf 
three  hoarsb 

Geography  and  history 
of  Earopean  states,  par- 
ticalarly  of  the  German 
Confederation,  from  I>it- 
tenbeiger^B  Instnictor. 


Mathtmat%e9^  four  hoois. 
Geometry.  Lcgendre, 
books  1  and  52,  and  part 
of  3.  Algebra,  with  exer- 
cises from  Meyer  Hirsch. 


Mathematics^  six  hours. 
Simple  and  quadratic 
equations.  Theorems  from 
general  theory  of  equa* 
tioos.  Mensuration  of  re- 
gular polygons  and  circles. 

NaiMTdl  IBsfory,  fimr 
hours. 

Botany,  according  to  the 
natural  system.  Natural 
history  of  worms. 

LowxR  Second  Class, 
thirty  hours. 

Xattn,  seven  hours. 
Half  the  year  with  up- 
per third.  The  other  half: 
Sallust,  Bell.  Jug.,  book  1. 
VirgiPs  iEneid,  books  1 
and  2.  Exercises  and  ex. 
temporalia. 


ikbljkemattcs,  fear  hoars. 
Algebra.  Simple  equa. 
tions.  Equality  of  plane 
rectilinear .  figures,  from 
Swinden. 


Lower  Seoond  Class, 
thirty-one  hours. 

JLofin,  eight  hours. 

Extracts  fiwm  Livy  and 
Cfesar  de  Bell.  Civ.  Re. 
view  of  Bell.  GalL,  books 
3  and  3.  Syntax.  Exer- 
cises and  extemporalia. 
Committing  to  memory 
exercises  fivm  Livy  and 
CtBsar.  Ovid^s  Metamor- 
phoses, books  11  to  14 


Qreek^  six  hours.  Cheeky  feur  hours. 

Homer's  Odys.,  11, 13,        As  in  the  upper   third 
13,  and  14.     Exercises    class, 
on  the  dialects.    Xcno- 
phon*8  AnaK  1,  2^  and 


Lower  Second  Class, 
thirty  hours. 

Latin,  twelve  hours. 

Cicero  Oraliones  in 
Cat.,  pro  lege  Manil.,  pro 
Archia.  Cic.  Sele<^ed 
epistles  from  Mattlus. 
Exercises  from  Ovid,  fiis- 
tis,  and  Terence  Adel- 
phi.  Zumpt's  Grammar. 
Particles.  Syntax  Om. 
Exercises.  Ebctemporalia. 
Latin  verses. 

Oreek^  five  houn. 
Xenophon's  Anab.,  1, 
3,  and  part  of  3.  Homer's 
Odys.,  21  to  24.    Exer 

ciscs. 
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FasBSRioKWiixiAu     Real  Gyknasiux. 
OncNAsiim. 

part  of  3.  Exoerptfl  from 
tho  grammar  reviewed. 
Czcrcises  and  cztempo- 
ralia.  Syntax. 

fleiftfiOy  two  hours* 

Grammar,  ending  with 
irregular  verba.  Easier 
parts  of  historical  books 
of  Scripture  translated. 
Vocabulary  learned  by 
rote.  Exercises  on  regu- 
lar and  irregular  verbs 
out  of  tho  recitation  room. 


Gymnasium  of 

SOHULFFOBTA. 


He5reto,  two  hours. 

Elements  of  grammar 
from  Gesenius.  Exer- 
cises in  reading  and  writ- 
ing.  Paradimes.  Vocabu- 
lary learned. 


Cferman^  two  houra 

Correction  of  written 
exercises  and  essays. 
Exorctses  of  delivery. 


Frenekf  two  hours. 

Volture*s  Charles  XII. 
Exercises  and  oxtempora- 
lia. 


Religion,  two  hours. 

Explanation  of  tho 
principal  parts  of  the 
Epistles  of  St  Paul,  with 
histarical  sketches,  and  a 
view  of  the  li&  of  early 
Christian  communities. 

B^ttory^  three  hours. 

Roman  history,  from 
tho  Funic  Wars.  History 
of  tho  middio  ages  con- 
cluded.   General  view  of 
history. 


Otrmanf  three  hours. 

In  summer  combined 
with  upper  third  dass.  In 
winter,  reading  German 
dassics.  Delivery.  Es- 
says. 

French,  three  hours. 

In  summer,  with  upper 
third.  Selections  from 
Brttohner^s  Reader.  Gram- 
matical exercises,  and 
translation  from  Knebel*s 
Grammar.    Extemporalia. 

Religion^  one  hour. 

In  summer,  with  upper 
third.  In  winter.  Chris- 
tian system  of  morals. 


G^sfflMfi,  two  hours. 

View  of  tho  principal 
epochs  In  tho  history  of 
the  German  language. 
Principles  of  inflection. 
Essays. 

French, 
See  dose  of  this  list. 


Geography  and  Hietofy, 
three  hours. 

In  summer,  with  upper 
third.  In  winter,  with 
upper  second.  Modem 
history,  from  1660  to  1815, 
General  geography  of  Eu- 
rope. 


RdigUm,  two  hours. 

Gospel  according  to  St 
Mark,  with  suitable  illus- 
tratioos.  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  in  part 


Atsfory,  three  hours. 

History  of  the  East 
and  of  tho  Greeks,  with 
andcnt  geography  from 
Lorcntz*s  work. 


i 
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GtHNASIUM.  ScHUIiPFOBTA. 

Maikematies,  four  hoars.     Maihematics,  five  houn.  MotAMMttet,  fimr  hoon. 

Geom.  to  proportiona        Simple    and    quadratic  Proportions.      Powers 

and  simple  figrures.  Ele-    equations.  Powers.  Roots,  and  roots.    Similarity  of 
ments  of  algebra,    hog^    Logarithms.     Review   of   figures.     Circles,    fiom 

rithms.                              planimetry.    Stereometry.  Swiiuieii*    Esugdma^ 

Algebraic  exercises. 

Nahnail  HUtory,  two  Natural  HUiory,  two 

hooiB.  hours. 

Mineralogy.     Botany,         Cryptogamie      plants, 
•specially  of  notiye  plants.    Propagation  of  the  princi- 
pal cultivated  plants.   Mi- 
nsralqgy. 

Pkyme9^  two  hours. 

CSeneral  pn^ierties  of 
Bodies.  Solids,  firomFlsoh* 
er*s  Natural  Philosophy* 

Hw  ooursee  of  English,  of  writing,  and  drawing,  are  as  in  the  upper  thnd 
class.  Besides  these,  two  hours  an  set  apart  for  oonversatioa  in  the  IVench  lan- 
guage, and  ezttcises  in  eztempoie  writiiig. 

Ufrk  Sicoiid  Class,          Uppxa  Sboomb  Cuum,  Vma.  Sbooiid  CuaBt 

thirty-two  hours.                 thirty-two  hours.  twenty-nine  hours. 

Latin^  nine  hours.              Latin,  seven  hours.  Latim^  eleven  hoore, 

Cicero's  Orations,  pro       Livy,  books  39, 30, 31,  Cicero,  in  Verrem,  Act 

Rose  Amer.,  de  Amic,    and  32.  Terence,  Andria.  ii.   book    4.     Exoerptsu 

de  Senectute.  Livy,  books    ^^igil's  .£neid,  books  7,  Livy,  parts  of  books  22 

29  to  25,  inclusive.    Vir-    8,  9,  and  10.    Cicero  de  and  23.    Tacitiis.    Ger- 

gil*s  JEneid,  books  1  and    Amic     Grammatical  ez-  mania  ezeerpts.  Tiigil** 

2L    Some  eclogues  and    ercisee  and  eztemponlia*  JBneid,  books  9, 11,  and 

excerpts  from  Georgios.  12L    Exercises  and  ex- 

Exercises  and  extempo-  lemporalia. 
nlia. 

0reeir,  six  hours.                Cfreek,  four  hours.  Cfrtek,  tax  hours. 

Homer's  Iliad,  books  4       Homer's  Odys.,   books  Herodotus,    parts   of 

to  11,  inclusive.    Arrian    9  to  11.    Arrian  exped.  books  6  and  7.  Plutarch. 

Alex,  expedition,  books  1    Alex^    books   2    and  3.  Excerpts  from  Alexander, 

and  2.  Bnttmann'sGram-    Grammatical     *  exercises  Homer's  Diad,  books  4 

mar,  ¥rith  exercises  and    and  extemporalia.  and5.  Exercises  and  ezr 

extemporalia.  temperalia. 
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GnavABixm* 


HArew^  two  boun. 

Books  of  Judges  and 
of  Ruth,  with  exercises 
of  syntax.  Easy  exer- 
cises, and  committing 
vocabulary  to  memory 
oat  of  the  class-room. 

Oerman^  two  hours. 
Essays.    Deliyery. 


Frenehf  two  hours. 

Excerpts  from  Herr- 
and  Brttchner's 
Manual  of  the  more  re- 
cent Firench  literature. 


Rdigian,  two  hours. 

Christian  &ith  and  mo- 
imls. 


Hebrew,  two  hours.* 

Ifistorical  pieces  from 
Greseniu8*B  Reader.  Book 
of  Genesis.  Exercises  in 
vowels  from  Hantschke*s 
Reader.  Syntax. 

Oerman,  three  hours. 

Varieties  of  prose  and 
poetry,  with  examples. 
History  of  National  Lite- 
rature. Essays.  Delivery. 

French,  three  hours. 

Parts  of  the  Manual  of 
Ideler  and  Nolte,  viz«— ex- 
tracts from  Rollin,  Le  Sage, 
Molidre,  Delavigne,  Slc 
Exercises  and  extemponi- 
lia. 

ReUgion,  <»e  hour. 

Christian  sjrstem  of  re- 
ligion and  morala 


Gyxnashtx  of 
schulpforta. 

SMtrew,  two  hours. 

Gesenius*s  Reader, 
parts  1  and  2.  Vocabu- 
lary. Gesenius's  Gram- 
mar. Verbs  and  adverbs. 
Writing  of  Hebrew  ch». 
racters. 

Oerman,  two  houni. 
Elements  of  versifica- 
tion,   with    essays   and 
poetical  exercises. 

French. 

See  at  the  close  of  this 
list. 


IRgtory,  three  hours.  Htslory,  three  hours. 

Review  of  ancient  his-  Modern  history,    from 

toryandgeography,using  1500    to  1815.     General 

the  Latin  language.  geography  of  Europe. 


BlaihematieMy  four  hours. 

Arithmetical  geometry 
and  plane  trigonometry. 
Algebraic  exercises.  Po- 
lygons. Stereometry. 
Simile  and  quadratic 
equations. 

Phfnc$,  two  hours. 
General  physics.  Elec- 
tricity and  magnetism. 


MathemaUce,  six  hours. 

Plane  trigonometry  from 
Legendre.  Theory  of  the 
circle.  Logarithms.  Ste- 
reometry from  Legendre. 
Binomial.  Powers. 

Phyeice,  three  hours. 

Electricity  and  magnet- 
ism. Heat,light,  and  sound, 
from  Fischer's  Physics. 


Religion,  two  hours. 

Acquaintance  with  the 
sacred  writings,  and 
books  of  the  evangelical 
church.   Essays. 

History,  two  hours. 

History  of  Rome  to  the 
monarchy,  with  a  geo- 
graphical introduction 
fix>m  Lorentz. 

Mathematiee,  four  hours. 
Progressions  and  loga* 
rithms,  with  applications. 
Stereometry  and  plane 
trigonometry.  Exercises. 
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SCHULPFOBTA. 


CioBUfry,  two  boon. 

MetalloidB,  acids,  alka* 
lis^evths,  from  Wohkr's 
Principles.    Two  boms  of 
vofamUry  practice  in  the 
laboratoiy. 

The  coone  of  EngUsli  in  the  real  gymnasinm,  in  this  cIbm,  ie  eontinoed  bf 
reading  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  and  by  ezerdaes  from  the  grammar  of  Baickfaardt 
and  Joat.  llieie  is  a  Tohmtaiy  coarse  <if  technology,  in  the  same  institotion,  in 
this  daaa,  two  boors  per  week,  indiiding  a.  discassioo  of  the  oses  of  animal  and 
vegetable  prodoets  in  the  arts,  oils,  resins^  starch,  sogmr,dLC.  Methods  of  making 
adds,  salts,  glass,  earthenware,  dtc  Hiis  dass  is  attended  bf  those  w^  do  not 
atndj  Greek.  The  oonnes  of  writing,  drawing,  &c.  are  continned  as  in  the  lower 
third 


fiwr  Ck.ASi,  tbirtj-ooe       F^bst  Class,  thirty-two      VumrCtMm,tmfKktj'tuMm 
boors.  boois* 


£«tlRt  eight  booia.  Lsfm,  six  boors.  Lstni,  ten  boon. 

Honee's  Odes,  books  Horaee's    Odes,    firom  Horace^  Odes,  book  4. 

3  and  4.    Cicero  agamst  bocks  3  and  3.    Cicero  de  Garm.  See.  Epist,  book 

Ycrres.  Ticitos,  Annals,  Officiis.    IWatos,  Annals,  1.  Cicero  Tose.  dispot., 

books  U  and  11^  and  ex-  books  1,S,  and  3.  Extern-  books  1  and  4.    Tndtns, 

Inets  from  3  to  &  dee-  poralia.    Written  transla-  Annals,  book  1.,  PUntm 

res  TWe.  quest    Extern-  tions  from  German  into  captir.       Extemporalia. 

fan    tranthitions    from  Latin.  Dispotatiana.  Written  translations  from 

into  Latin.    Ex-  German  into  Latin.   La- 

Dedamation.  tin  dispotations. 

Ortekt  six  boon.  Oreek^  four  boors.  Greeks  tax  boors. 

Homer's   Hied,    book  Homer's  Diad,  books  5  Homer*8  nbd,  hooka 

16,  Odyssey,  books  9  to  to  9  and  10  to  14     Tho-  7and8.    Sophocles*  Phi- 

16,  indosife.      Hippies  cydides,  book  2.    Sopho-  loctetes  and  Ajax.     De- 

Hajor,   Charmides,  and  des's  .£dip.  tyr.     Plato,  mosthene8*Orationa,PhiL 

Gorgias  of   Plato    (ex-  apolog.    Grammatical  ex-  1,  Olyntb.  1,  3,  3,  lor 

eerpts).  Sophocles*  Edip.  erdses.  peace.    Greek  exercises 

tyr.and Antigone.  Gram-  »nd  ^xtfinpiTPBl'*- 
maticd  exercises.    Bott- 
mann's  Grammar. 

BUmo,  two  boon.  Hebrew,  two  boors.  Ifeftreio,  two  boors. 

SeeondBook  of  Kings.  Exodos,  and  selections  Psahns,  46  to  51.  Book 

Genesis.    Psahns,  61  to  from  the  other  historical  second  of  Samod.  Gram- 

lOOl    Gflunmatical  criti-  books  read.  The  Psalms,  mar  (Gesenios)  and  ex- 

asms  of  historical  ex-  Exercises  from  Hantschke.  erases. 

oerpts,orofpsalms,asan  Selections  from  the  New 

exerciBe  at  borne.  Testament  in  Greek  into 
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FrbdsrickWiixiak     BbaZi  Gtmnasiitv. 
Gtmnasiuic. 


Gymnabium  op 
schulpforta. 


Oerman,  one  hoar. 

CriticiBin  of  composi. 
ttoiu.  General  grammar, 
and  history  of  the  Grer- 
man  Grammar  and  lite- 
rature. 


Freiuh,  two  hours. 

Selections  fix>m  Scribe 
and  Delavigne.  Exer- 
cises and  eztemporalia. 


Hebrew.  Written  transla- 
tions of  Psalms. 

Oerman^  three  hours. 

Composition  and  criti- 
cism  of  German  authors. 


Religion^  two  hours. 

History  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  to  the  times 
of  Gregory  VII. 

HUlory,  three  hours. 

Modem  history,  and 
review. 

Blath€matie9^  four  hours. 

Plane  trigonometry 
and  application  of  alge- 
bra to  geometry.  Alge- 
bra. Mensuration  and 
conic  sections.  Binomial 
theorem.  Exponential 
and  trigon.  functions. 

Phyne»t  two  hours. 

Physical  geography. 
Mechanics. 

PkUo9ophyt  one  hour. 
Propedeutics.  Logic 


Frenek,  three  hours. 

Selections  from  Mdidre, 
Scribe,  Delavigne,  and 
Pascal.  Written  and  oral 
translations  from  German 
into  French,  from  Rabe« 
ner's  Letters,  Wieland, 
and  SchiUer.  Extempo- 
ralia. 

Religion,  one  hour. 
The  religions  of  anti- 
quity. The  Bible. 


Oerman^  two  hours. 

General  history  of  Ger* 
man  literature,  from  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth 
to  the  second  quarter  of 
Ihe  eighteenth  century. 
Ballads  fromGothe-  Com- 
positions. 

French^ 

See  the  cloee  of  this 
list. 


Religion,  two  hours. 
Vogers  Instructor  in 
ChrirtiM  Knowledge. 


IRstory,  three  hours.  Uutory,  two  hours. 

Ancient    and    modem        Of  the  middle    ages, 
history,  from  Schmidt  from  Gregory  VII.  to  the 

Reformation. 


Maikemaiieo,  five  hours. 

Review  of  plane  trigo- 
nometry. Spherical  trigo- 
nometry. Greometry,  con- 
structions, equations  of  the 
third  and  fourth  degrees. 
Numerical  equations  of 
higher  degrees. 

Phytico,  three  hours. 

Properties  of  the  gasea. 
Electricity.  Light  Co- 
lours. 


CAtmtffry,  two  hours. 
The  metals. 


MathematieB^  four  hours. 

Conic  sections.  Per* 
mutations  and  combina^ 
tions.  Diophantine  ana- 
lysis. Exercises  in  trigo- 
nometry and  geometry. 


Phyoieo,  one  hour. 

General  physics.  Gene- 
ral properties  of  ' 
Magnetism. 


4ra  GEITEBAL  BDUCATIOiT*      SECONDARY  PERIOD. 

The  conne  of  English  in  the  real  gynmasinm  includes  the  reading  of  Shaks- 
peare*s  Oesor  and  Hamlet,  exercises,  extemporalla,  and  eonTersatiom.  Tliat  of 
technology  is  the  same  as  described  for  the  upper  seoond  class.  Those  of  draw- 
ing,  dtc  are  the  same  as  for  the  lower  third,  and  are  continued  or  not,  at  the  option 
of  the  student 

The  instruction  in  yocal  music  in  the  Frederick  William  gymnasium  has  not 
been  inserted  in  the  list,  because  the  classes  do  not  correspond  precisely  with 
those  in  the  other  branches,  especially  the  upper  classes.  There  are  €:ve  classes 
for  Tocat  music,  the  fifth  receiving  two  hours  of  instruction  in  musical  notation 
and  singiqg  by  ear.  The  fourth,  time  and  cliflb,  &c  Exercises  in  the  natural 
■eale,  and  harmony.  Songs  and  chorals  with  one  part  The  third,  two  hours, 
fiurmation  of  the  scale  of  sharps,  running  the  gamut  with  difficult  interyals,  com- 
bined with  the  practical  exercises  of  the  last  class.  The  second,  two  hours,  repe- 
tition of  tones;  sharps,  and  flats.  Formation  of  the  scale  of  flats.  Exerdses  of 
songs  and  chorals,  in  two  parts.  The  first  class  is  an  application  of  what  has 
been  learned,  as  well  as  a  continuation  of  the  science  and  art,  and  all  the  pupils 
do  not,  of  course,  take  part  in  this  stage  of  the  instruction.  The  course  is  of  four 
hours  per  week,  two  for  soprano  and  alto,  one  for  tenor  and  bass,  and. one  for  the 
union  of  the  four  parts.  The  proficiency  is  indicated  by  the  fact,  that  the  pupils 
perform  very  creditably  such  compositions  as  Haydn*s  **  Creation,**  and  HandeTs 
•*  Messiah." 

In  the  real  gymnasium  there  are  four  singing-dasses,  in  the  fourth  of  which 
all  the  members  of  the  fifth  class  of  the  gymnasium  must  enter  for  elementary 
instruction.  In  the  first  or  higher  dass,  the  Missa  of  Mozart,  Te  Deum  of  Haydn, 
Hymn  of  Mosart,  Sampson  of  Handd,  De  Profundis  of  Gluke,  and  the  Storm  of 
Haydn,  are  practised.  Opportunities  are  also  afforded  of  learning  instrumental 
music. 

In  the  gjrmnasium  of  Pforta  there  are  five  dasses,  which  have  six  regular  hours 
of  instruction  and  several  extra  hours  every  week,  besides  practisings  of  particu- 
lar parts  by  individuals  and  in  the  choir. 

The  course  of  drawing  in  the  Frederick  William  gymnasium  is  similar  to 
that  in  the  real  school,  which  I  shall  describe  hereafter  as  to  the  method  of  teach- 
ing. At  Pforta  there  are  three  dasses,  formed  firom  the  upper  and  lower  second 
dassos,  pursuing  ttie  same  general  method.  The  upper  and  lower  third  classes 
of  this  same  school  are  subdivided  into  four  sections,  each  having  one  hour's 
instruction  per  week.  All  the  pupils  receive  dancing  lessons,  and  are  divided 
for  this  purpose  into  twelve  or  thirteen  sections,  each  of  which  has  an  hour  of 
Instruction  per  week.  The  same  teacher  assists  in  the  charge  of  the  gymnastic 
exercises. 

The  courses  of  writing,  drawmg,  and  musie,  are  classed  in  the  real  gymna^ 
num  under  the  head  of  dexterity  in  art  (Kunstfllhigkeiten),  and  in  that  of  Pforta 
as  arts  (KOnsten). 

The  ooorse  of  French  language  at  Pfiirta  is  confined  to  the  three  upper  dasses, 
which  are  divided  into  five  sections  for  this  instruction.  In  the  fifth  dass  the  course 
consists  of  inflections  of  the  different  parts  of  speech  from  Hinel*s  Grammar,  and 
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reading  two  hoan.  In  the  fourth  claaa,  infleetioni  oontiniied,  and  prononns  from 
HirzeL  Charles  XII.  begun.  Exercises,  two  hours.  In  the  third  class,  Charles 
XII.  continued ;  syntax ;  grammar  continued ;  exercises,  two  hours.  In  the  second 
class  grammatical  exercises  from  Hirzel,  and  correction  of  written  exercises; 
■electionfl  from  Ideler  &>  Nolte^s  Reader,  two  hours.  In  the  first  class  written 
ezereises  and  eztemporalia;  poetical  part  of  Ideler  &  Nslte^s  Reader. 

In  a  review  of  the  courses,  as  laid  down  in  the  foregoing 
abstract,  the  guiding  principle  of  each  of  the  three  schools 
shows  itself  completely  by  characteristic  differences  in  the 
instruction,  while  their  subordination  to  a  general  scheme  ap- 
pears by  their  never  diverghig  from  each  other  beyond  cer- 
tain limits.  To  permit  this  variety  is,  to  my  apprehension, 
more  judicious  than  to  require  strict  uniformity  in  the  dif* 
ferent  schools.  It  allows  a  latitude  for  youth  of  difierent  tastes 
and  powers  of  mind  to  choose,  without  departing  from  a  pro- 
fessional career.  The  advocates  of  an  exclusively  classical 
system  would  find  too  much  of  innovation  even  in  the  school 
at  Pforta,  while  those  who  take  a  more  moderate  view  w6uld 
consider  it  as  presenting  an  example  of  a  close  classical  train- 
ing, with  accessaries  from  the  modern  languages  and  sciences. 
The  real  gymnasium  is  the  other  extreme  of  this  class  of  secon- 
dary schools;  the  modern  languages  and  sciences  are  brought 
more  prominently  forward,  but  with  a  sincere  desire  on  the 
part  of  its  founder  and  director  to  effect  what  they  consider  a 
due  equilibrium;  hence  the  classical  course  differs  principally 
in  quantity  from  that  of  the  other  schools,  following  them  closely 
in  the  authors  read  and  in  the  quality  of  the  instruction.  The 
character  of  these  schools,  which  their  programmes  thus  indi- 
cate, is  borne  out  by  inspection.  There  is  no  disposition  to 
neglect  science  at  Pforta,  nor  to  neglect  the  ancient  languages 
at  the  real  gymnasium.  At  the  former  the  lessons  in  mathe- 
matics are  most  admirable,  and  at  the  latter  the  classics  of  the 
highest  class  which  I  heard  were  excellent  This  spirit  of  tole- 
ration, if  it  may  be  so  called,  is  fully  manifested  also  in  the 
Fredejick  WiHiam  gymnasium.  It  constitutes  a  peculiar  part 
of  the  excellence  of  the  Prussian  gymnasia,  and  is  one  source. 
of  the  superior  mental  training  which  they  afford. 
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The  courses  themselves  presenting  this  variety  in  these  schools, 
the  same  may  be  naturally  expected  in  regard  to  the  methods  of 
instruction.  In  fact,  the  methods  of  teaching  the  same  subject 
vary  even  in  the  same  school,  each  teacher  being  allowed 
to  pursue  his  own  plan,  under  advice  of  the  director.  The 
power  of  a  method  depends  so  much  upon  the  peculiar  manner 
of  applying  it  by  the  teacher,  that  this  latitude  is  favourable  to 
progress;  the  regular  conferences  which  take  place  among  the 
teachers,  and  the  supervision  of  the  director,  keeping  the  diversity 
within  reasonable  bounds. 

In  the  classical  course,  the  oral  and  written  exercises  are 
varied  in  their  relative  proportions  to  each  other.  The  trans* 
lation  from  Latin  or  Greek  into  German,  and  vice  versa,  the 
grammatical  exercises,  Latin  compositions  or  essays,  the  ex- 
temporalia  before  explained,  the  practice  in  versification,  Ac^ 
are  varied  in  amount  in  the  different  classes,  according  to  the 
views  of  the  instructor.  At  Pforta,  the  exercises  of  the  firsCt 
or  highest  class,  are  carried  on  chiefly  in  Latin,  and  the  amount 
of  reading  in  the  classics  is  greater  than  in  the  oth^  schods. 
The  Greek  is  begun  in  the  lower  third  class  of  all  of  these  schools, 
but  while  it  is  obligatory  in  the  others,  may  be  omitted  in  the 
real  gymnasium,  an  omission  which,  however,  supposes  a  desCi* 
nation  difierent  from  that  of  the  other  pupils.  Ooe  character- 
Istic  difference  between  the  classical  instruction  in  the  higher 
classes  and  in  those  of  similar  schools  in  England  and  our 
country,  is  that,  in  general,  it  supposes  the  grammatical  minutte 
to  have  been  fully  impressed  in  the  lower  classes,  and  discusses 
philological  questions,  varieties  of  reading  and  collateral  sub- 
jects of  antiquities,  history,  biography,  and  geography.  The 
students  receive  much  oral  instruction,  which  they  are  re- 
quired to  record.  The  same  is  the  practice  to  even  a  greater 
extent  m  the  other  departments  of  instruction,  and  the  students 
thus  acquire  a  facility  in  taking  notes  which  they  turn  to  good 
account  in  the  university  lectures,  and  which  strikes  a  stranger 
with  surprise  on  first  witnessing  it  None  of  the  higher  authors 
are  read  at  Pforta  without  these  oral  expositions  being  given  re- 
gularly, and  usually  extempore,  by  the  professors,  at  stated  hours. 
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In  general,  I  believe  the  plan  of  instruction  is  sufficiently  appa* 
rent  from  the  programme,  but  in  the  case  of  the  Latin,  in 
the  lowest  class  of  the  Frederick  William  gymnasium,  which 
struck  me  as  particularly  appropriate,  does  not  appear  to  be 
there  developed.  The  inflections  of  the  nouns  of  the  first  de- 
clension is  first  taught,  then  of  adjectives  of  one  termination, 
then  of  verbs  of  the  first  conjugation ;  these  are  then  iUustrated 
by  a  variety  of  written  and  oral  exercises,  consisting  of  sentences 
made  up  of  them.  The  knowledge  of  the  pupil  is  thus  rendered 
at  once  available,  and  the  application  is  close  to  the  theoryi 
which,  at  the  age  of  pupils  of  the  sixth  class,  is  especially  desir- 
able. Most  of  the  pupils  in  all  these  schools  begin  their  classi- 
cal course  at  nine  or  ten  years  of  age,  and  yet,  judging  by  the 
progress  shown  in  the  programme  of  the  first  class,  and  by  the 
scholars  which  the  universities  of  northern  Germany  turn  out, 
and  which  are,  in  fact,  formed  in  the  gymnasia,  the  proficiency 
is  all  that  can  be  desired.  It  is  what  a  youth  of  nineteen  issu- 
ing firom  one  of  our  colleges  would  be  proud  of,  and  clearly 
proves  that  the  classics  are  not  begun  too  late. 

The  mother  tongue  and  French  are  both  taught  in  these 
institutions,  in  combination  with  the  classical  studies.  These 
languages  are  not  merely  entered  upon  the  programme,  but 
are  actually  more  or  less  thoroughly  taught,  according  to 
the  time  which  is  allotted  and  the  skill  of  the  teacher.  The 
course  of  German  would  seem  calculated  to  make  both  writers 
and  speakers,  and,  probably,  if  the  demand  for  the  latter  were 
equal  to  that  of  the  former,  this  would  prove  true  in  the  latter 
case,  as  it  does  in  the  former.  The  F^'ench  is  treated  essen- 
tially in  a  difierent  way  from  the  ancient  languages,  and  it  is 
considered  no  objection  that  the  two  difierent  methods  should 
be  practised  in  the  same  school.  The  best  instruction  which  I 
saw  was  given  by  a  native  teacher,  who  more  than  made  up 
for  the  want  of  perfect  accuracy  of  pronunciation  by  the  tho- 
rough knowledge  of  the  vernacular  idiom*  which  enabled  him 
to  anticipate  and  remove  the  difficulties  of  his  pupils.  In  re- 
gard to  usefulness  in  common  life,  and  to  affording  a  variety 
of  structure  ibr  comparison,  the  French  ranks  before  the  Eng- 
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lish  for  the  purposes  of  the  German  scholar.  The  latter  Ian* 
guage  is  pursued,  however,  by  many  pupils  of  the  real  gymna- 
sium, and,  with  other  modern  languages,  may  be  studied  pri- 
vately at  the  other  gymnasia,  generally. 

The  religious  characteristic  of  these  schools  is  a  striking  one^ 
and  important  in  its  effects.  The  Bible  is  taught  rather  than  a 
particular  creed,  though  from  the  fact  that  the  pupils  are  nearly 
all  of  one  creed,  this  forbearance  is  not  essential,  and  is  not 
always  exercised.  The  separation  of  religious  from  other 
instruction  can  but  have  a  most  injurious  tendency,  and  thdr 
connexion,  as  in  these  schools,  on  the  contrary,  a  happy  influ- 
ence. Religious  knowledge  is  classed  with  the  sciences  in  the 
formal  division  of  the  subjects  of  study. 

The  courses  of  geography  and  history  in  the  three  schools 
selected  as  examples,  are  all  thorough,  but  difier  in  arrange- 
ment and  method.  The  constant  reference  to  the  black-board 
for  the  delineation  of  maps,  which  occurs  in  the  geographical 
course  of  the  Frederick  William  gymnasium,  is  productive  of 
the  best  results.  The  student  is  interested  and  furnished  with 
an  additional  means  of  impressing  the  facts  upon  his  memory. 
A  similar  course,  in  regard  to  history,  is  only  partially  in  use, 
and  would  be  a  decided  improvement  The  introduction  of 
biography,  as  the  foundation  for  history,  is  practised  in  the  real 
gymnasium  with  great  success. 

The  mathematical  course  of  all  these  schools  is  of  a  highly 
respectable  character,  and  is  executed  to  the  extent  which 
appears  in  the  programme.  That  of  the  real  gymnasium  is 
very  thorough,  as  the  time  devoted  to  the  diflerent  parts  shows^ 
while,  as  far  as  the  same  subjects  are  studied  in  the  Frederick 
William  gymnasium,  it  is  scarcely  behind  the  former  institution 
The  instruction  is  much  more  thorough  than  that  given  in  the 
similar  courses  of  the  French  and  English  schools  of  this  grade. 

The  courses  of  physics  and  natural  history  are  much  more 
extended  in  the  real  gymnasium  than  in  either  the  Frederick 
William  or  Pforta  gymnasium,  the  latter  course,  perhaps,  too 
much  so.  The  course  of  physics  at  Schulpforta  is  very  meagre^ 
and  natural  histoiy  is  not  taught  at  all,  an  omisdioo  which  its 
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country  locality  renders  the  more  remarkable.  The  elements 
of  chemistry  are  taught  regularly  in  the  real  gymnasium,  and 
practice  in  the  laboratory  may  be  had  by  those  ivho  have  time 
for  it  from  their  other  studies.  The  students  have  also  an 
opportunity  to  attend  a  course  of  lectures  on  technology.  The 
courses  of  physics  of  the  real  gymnasium  and  of  the  Frederick 
William  gymnasium  are  exceedingly  well  calculated  to  fulfil 
their  object,  to  give  general  ideas  of  natural  phenomena,  with- 
out going  into  what  may  be  considered  technical  minutiae;  in 
the  latter  school  physics  is  connected  with  an  excellent  course  of 
physical  geography.  It  seems  to  me  doubtful  whether,  in  the 
natural  history  course,  more  than  a  general  outline  of  the  sub- 
ject, is  necessary,  with  the  prosecution,  practically,  of  such 
branches  as  the  hx;ality  of  the  institution  may  render  applicHp 
ble  for  improving  the  habits  of  observation  and  discrimination. 
The  scientific  details  of  the  difierent  branches  belong  rather  to 
special  purposes  of  study  than  to  general  education.  The  ex- 
perience of  these  institutions  may,  however,  be  appealed  to  as 
proving  the  entire  compatibility  of  such  instruction  with  an 
otherwise  sound  system,  and  the  entire  possibility  of  accom- 
plishing it  without  neglecting  other  more  important  branches. 

Drawing  and  vocal  music,  which  form  parts  of  the  regular 
courses  of  all  these  institutions,  have  not  yet  found  their  way 
into  the  systems  of  other  nations  oh  the  same  footing  with  the 
regular  studies.  As  a  part  of  physical  training,  they  are  im- 
portant, and  as  ofiering  a  relief  from  severer  pursuits,  further 
recommend  themselves  in  this  connexion.  In  the  system  of 
drawing  especially  recommended  by  the  Prussian  ministry, 
models  alone  are  used;  this  method,  however,  is  not  fuUy  carried 
out  in  many  schools.  The  old  system  of  copying  from  draw- 
ings or  engravings  having  obtained  a  foothold,  cannot  be  very 
easily  displaced  by  the  new  one,  which  requires,  besides  a  change 
in  the  method  of  the  master,  an  expenditure  for  a  new  set  of 
apparatus.  The  Frederick  William  gymnasium  has  a  course  on 
the  elements  of  philosophy  and  logic,  which  is  wanting  in  the 
others,  but  it  occupies  a  very  small  share  of  attention. 

It  will  be  my  object  next  to  compare  the  time  considered 
63 
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necessary  for  the  several  courses  in  these  three  scbo(ds»  and  as 
the  Pforta  gymnasium  has  no  classes  below  the  third*  this  wiU 
require  a  comparison  between  all  the  classes  of  the  others 
above  the  third  and  those  of  Pforta,  while  between  the  two 
other  schools  the  comparison  of  the  entire  course  will  be  most 
satisfactory. 

The  following  table  contains  the  numbers  for  these  compa- 
risons. In  the  first  column  the  subjects  of  study  are  stated;  in 
the  second  and  third  columns  the  number  of  hours  devoted  to 
these  subjects  respectivdy,  during  the  whde  course^  at  the 
Frederick  William  and  real  gymnasia.  Those  exercises  which 
are  voluntary,  or  where  one  hour  of  a  particular  subject  may 
be  exchanged  for  an  hour  of  some  c^her,  at  the  qption  of  the 
atudent,  or  of  his  parents,  are  marked  The  following  three 
columns  contain  the  sum  total  of  the  hours  of  study  in  the 
five  classes  above  the  third  of  the  Frederick  William  and  of 
the  real  gymnasium,  and  the  total  in  the  five  classes  of  that  of 
Scbnlpforta. 
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GomparatiYe  Table  of  the  time  occnpied  by  the  daaeee  in  three  Fmnian 

Gymnana. 


SUSJECTS  OF  8TDDT,  &c 


Latin,     .    .    .    .    , 
Greek,    .    .    .    .    . 
Hebrew,*    .    .    .    . 
German,      -    •    . 
French,  .... 

Ei^gHalij       .     .     .     . 

Rellgian,  ... 
Geography,  -  . 
Biatozy, .  ... 
Mathematics,  •  • 
Phyaics,.    •    •    • 

Ptaetical  Chemiatry, 
Technology,    -    . 
Natural  Hiatory,  . 
PhiloBophy,      -    . 

Writing,  .  .  .  . 

Drawing,  .  .  .  . 

Singing,  .  .  .  . 

Dancing,  .  .  .  . 


^^ 


Snmofall 
the  honra  per 
week. 


^1 


^ 


75 

30 

6 

20 

38 

16 
10 
14 
39 


9 
1 

7 

8 

19 


49 
90 

4 
96 
95 

6t 

10 
9 

91 

43 

10 
4 
4t 
9t 
8t 


6* 

6fl 

at 


Sam 

hoora 


10 
3 

14 
90 

4 


9 
1 


9 

8 


5 
9 

14 
97 
10 

4 
4t 
9t 
8 


3t 
7t 
4t 


10 

4 

11 

90 

1 


4 
6 
6 
1 


*  For  theological  atndenti. 

t  Volmtary  atndiea,  or  exchangeable  for  the  aame  nmnber  of  hoora  of  the 
Greek  oouraea 
t  Beaidee  eight  honra  of  yolnntary  or  exchangeable  leaeona. 
k  fiealdea  three  volinitary  hoora. 
I  Beaidea  eight  hoora  of  volontaiy,  or  exchangeable  inatroetioiL 
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The  annexed  diagram  represents  these  results,  and  enables 
the  eye  to  take  in  the  proportion  of  the  several  courses  in  these 
same  five  classes-  The  lengths  of  the  vertical  lines  from  the 
marks  F,  R,  and  P,  to  the  horizontal  line,  00,  below,  at  which 
they  all  end,  shows  the  proportion  of  time  occupied  in  five 
classes  of  the  Frederick  William  and  real  gymnasia,  and  at 
Pforta  respectively.  For  example,  the  proportion  of  the  Latin 
in  the  three  institutions  is  expressed  in  the  left  hand  column  by 
the  lengths  from  P  to  0,  from  F  to  0,  and  from  R  to  0,  respec^ 
tively,  and  similarly  for  the  other  courses  in  the  other  columns 
or  upright  lines.* 


8 
•J 


The  respective  characters  of  these  schools  appear  even  in 
higher  relief,  from  an  examination  of  the  foregoing  table,  than 
they  did  from  the  programme  of  studies,  for  though  the  same 
works  may  be  read,  the  amount  of  Latin  which  it  is  possible  to 
read  thoroughly  in  seventy-five  hours  must  be  very  different 
from  that  in  forty-nine,  and  the  proportions  of  forty-three,  thirty- 
three,  and  sixty-one,  cannot  express  equal  degrees  of  attainment 


*  Tlia  Toliintary  ttadies  in  the  real  gymnasiam  are  omitted,  and  the  propor- 
tions  of  writing,  drawing,  &c.,  include  all  the  hoars  devoted  to  theae  branchee. 
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in  that  language,  though,  as  already  shown  in  a  former  part  of 
this  Report,  the  proportional  proficiencies  are  not  accurately  in- 
dicated by  similar  numbers.  The  figures  in  the  columns  for  the 
Frederick  William  and  Pforta  gymnasia  will  be  found  to  be 
much  more  nearly  equal  to  each  other  than  those  for  either  of 
the  others.  The  same  result  appears  from  inspecting  the  dia- 
gram, where  the  letters  F  and  P  are  quite  near  to  each  other. 
In  general,  F  is  between  the  two  others,  substantiating  the  re- 
mark already  made  of  the  average  position  taken  in  regard  to  the 
languages  and  sciences  by  the  Frederick  William  gymnasium. 

In  the  comparison  of  the  department  entitled  "arts,"  begin- 
ning with  writing,  and  including  also  drawing,  music,  and 
'dancing,  the  whole  of  the  regular  hours  of  instruction  in  all  the 
classes  of  the  three  schools  are  compared  with  each  other; 
this  being  the  most  accurate  mode  of  comparison,  since  these 
exercises  may  be  taught  to  nearly  the  same  advantage  at  any 
period  of  the  course,  and  are,  in  fact,  introduced  mto  the  lower 
classes  of  the  two  schools  which  begin  with  the  sixth  class. 

Considering  the  studies  of  the  five  upper  classes  of  the  three 
schools,  and  omitting  the  voluntary  exercises,  there  are  devoted 
to  the  ancient  languages,  in  the  first  courses  noted  in  the  table, 
eighty-one  hours,  in  the  second,  fifly-seven  hours,  in  the  third, 
ninety-five  hours.  To  the  modem  languages  in  the  first,  nine- 
teen hours,  in  the  second,  thirty  hours,  and  in  the  third,  sixteen 
hours.  To  both  ancient  and  modem  languages,  in  the  first,  one 
hundred  hours,  in  the  second,  eighty-seven  hours,  and  in  the  third, 
one  hundred  and  eleven  hours;  showing  that,  notwithstanding 
the  minor  variations  of  opinion  as  to  the  relative  importance  of 
the  modem  and  ancient  languages,  the  average  of  attention  to 
the  entire  department  of  language  approaches  to  an  equality  in 
all.  The  time  devoted  to  the  mathematical  and  natural  sciences, 
including  physics  and  chemistry  in  the  courses  given  in  the  first 
column,  is  twenty-six  hours,  in  that  of  the  second,  forty-nine 
hours,  and  in  that  of  the  third,  twenty-one  hours.  To  the  reli- 
gious instruction,  geography,  history,  and  philosophy,  ranked 
with  mathematics  and  physics  as  sciences,  in  the  courses  of  the 
first  column,  twenty-eight  hours,  of  the  second,  twenty-one  hours. 
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and  of  the  thirds  twenty-five  hours.  To  the  whole  group  of 
sciences  in  the  first,  fifty-four  hours,  in  the  second,  seventy  hours, 
in  the  third,  forty-six  hours.  In  all  the  classes  of  the  arts,  the 
time  devoted  to  the  courses  in  the  Frederick  William  and  real 
gymnasia,  compared  with  that  given  to  the  same  courses  at 
Pforta,  is,  in  the  first,  twenty-seven  hours,  in  the  second,  twenty 
hours,  in  the  third,  seventeen  hours.  The  total  number  of  hours 
of  study  thus  compared  is  nearly  the  same,  being  for  the  first 
mentioned  school,  one  hundred  and  eighty-one,  for  the  8ec<MK), 
one  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  and  for  the  third,  one  hundred 
and  seventy-four. 

It  is  plain,  from  inspecting  the  number  of  hours  of  recitati(Hi 
in  the  different  classes  of  these  schools,  that  they  have  not  been 
arranged  with  any  reference  to  the  supposed  capability  of  the 
pupils  to  receive  instruction  of  one  kind  more  a^qpropriately  al 
a  particular  age  than  at  another,  but  with  reference  to  a  nearly 
equal  distribution  of  the  whole  time  allotted  to  each  particular 
study,  in  as  nearly  equal  proportions  among  the  difierent  classes 
as  the  requirements  of  preliminary  information  for  the  particu- 
lar branch,  and  other  points  of  detail,  would  permit.  It  may 
well  be  doubted  whether  this  is  not  a  defect,  Uit  the  point  is  a 
delicate  one  to  touch  theoretically.  As  far  as  I  have  seen  the 
trial  nuide  elsewhere,  there  is,  however,  a  real  advantage  in 
such  a  distribution,  whether  we  have  regard  to  general  intel- 
lectual culture,  or  to  the  most  advantageous  mode  of  communi- 
cating positive  knowledge. 

By  comparing  the  number  of  hours  of  instruction  in  the  dif- 
ferent classes  in  these  three  schools  with  that  recommended 
in  the  ministerial  circular  already  presented,*  it  will  be  found 
that,  in  general,  the  Frederick  William  gymnasium  presents 
the  nearest  ccHucidence  of  arrangement  in  its  courses.  This  is 
true  in  relation  to  the  Latin,  the  Greek,  the  German,  the  French, 
the  religious  instruction,  the  mathematics,  the  physics,  and  the 
philosophy.  The  time  devoted  to  the  historical  and  geographic 
cal  courses  at  Pforta  approaches  the  nearest  to  the  new  model. 
While  the  time  devoted  to  natural  history  and  to  writing, 

•  Pajfe  458  of  Uiis  Report 
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drawing  and  vocal  music,  in  the  real  gymnasium,  is  almost 
precisely  equal  to  that  recommended:  we  may  infer  from  this 
that  experience  has  shown  no  considerable  want  of  balance  in 
the  studies  as  now  arranged  at  the  Frederick  William  gymna^ 
siixny  but  that,  notwithstanding,  an  increased  attention  to  natu^ 
ral  history  and  to  philosophy  is  judged  advisable.  It  should  be 
remarked,  that  the  attention  to  be  paid  to  the  French  language, 
according  to  the  new  scheme,  is  much  less  than  according  to 
the  plan  of  either  of  these  gymnasia,  the  study  being  confined 
to  the  three  upper  classes  and  their  divisions.  If  this  chaqge 
should  be  introduced  generally,  the  result  must  be,  in  time,  that 
the  French  will  cease  to  be  generally  spoken  by  liberally  edu- 
cated perscMDs  in  Prussia.  The  recommendation  proceeds,  most 
probably,  from  political  considerations,  which  it  would  be  out 
of  place  here  to  do  more  than  merely  to  suggest.  I  cannot 
believe  that  it  depends  upon  a  true  want  of  intrinsic  usefuhsess 
in  tiie  acquisition. 

WntMRAL  RBMARSS  ON  SSCONDABT   INSTRVCTXOK,    PRXPABA- 

T0R7  TO  THJB  PROFSSSIOITS. 

The  variable  nature  of  the  circumstances  bearing  upon  the 
■ecdidary  instruction  of  diflbrent  countries,  renders  comparison, 
except  ia  a  general  way,  very  difficult  A  single  example 
will  serve  to  illustrate  this  position.  The  school  into  which 
tlie  pupil  is  to  be  introduced,  preparatory  to  professional  life, 
though  called  by  the  same  name,  is  essentially  different  in  dif- 
jbrent  countries.  An  English  university,  in  its  objects  and 
aims,  and  consequently  in  its  organization,  is  very  imlike  the 
faculties  of  France,  or  a  university  of  Germany,  and  the  se- 
eondary  schools,  wluch  serve  as  feeders  to  these  institutions, 
most  be  modified  accordingly. 

There  are,  however,  high  general  purposes  to  be  served  in  the 
ibental  training  of  youth,  on  the  more  or  less  successful  modes  of 
apfrfying  which,  comparison  will  throw  the  light  of  experience. 
If  a  satisfactory  intellectual  education  at  Berlin  requires  the 
study  of  Latin,  Greek,  the  vernacular,  French,  geography  and 
history,  mathematics,  physics,  natural  history,  and  intellectual 
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philosophy,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  same  can  be  accomplished 
elsewhere  by  the  study  of  Latin,  Greek,  geography,  a  small 
portion  of  history,  and  less  of  arithmetic  and  geometry.*  If 
it  is  possible  at  Berlin  to  devote  sufficient  time  to  the  branches 
enumerated  in  the  Prussian  programme,  to  make  them  really 
sources  of  mental  culture  and  of  positive  knowledge,  consist- 
ently with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  classics,  it  must  be  so 
in  the  same  interval  of  time  any  where  else.  Hence  there 
need  be  no  apprehension  even  on  the  part  of  those  who  consi- 
der the  attainment  of  classical  knowledge  for  itself  as  the  great 
end  of  instruction,  in  regard  to  the  effects  of  an  increased  atten«* 
tion  to  other  branches  of  knowledge,  unless  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  German  youth  are  inferior  in  these  attainments,  which 
has  never,  I  believe,  been  even  attempted,  or  unless  it  can  be 
proved  that  they  are  naturally  of  higher  intellectual  powers  than 
those  of  other  countries. 

To  turn  the  details  already  given  of  secondary  instruction  to 
account,  and  to  compare,  in  as  brief  a  manner  as  possible,  the 
Prussian  gymnasia  just  described  with  the  institutions  for  secon- 
dary instruction  in  the  two  other  countries,  some  of  the  schools 
of  which  have  been  noticed,  the  Frederick  William  gymnasium 
may  be  assumed  as  representing  an  average  of  the  Prussiaa 
gymnasia.  There  being  nothing  which  can  be  considered 
as  a  system  of  secondary  instruction  in  Great  Britain,  it  is 
only  by  the  comparison  of  single  instances  that  an  appie* 
elation  of  the  whole  can  be  made.  This  comparison  is  ren- 
dered easy,  and,  in  fact,  reduced  to  ascertaining  which  of 
the  schools  of  Great  Britain  most  nearly  resembles  the  Prush 
sian  gymnasium,  by  the  detailed  comparison  already  made  of 
the  several  schools  with  each  other.  After  completing  the 
course  just  marked  out,  it  will  be  my  object  to  compare  some 
of  the  features  of  the  Prussian  and  French  systems  of  secon- 
dary instruction,  and  a  Prussian  gymnasium  with  a  French 
college.  I  would  gladly  have  preceded  this  view  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  gymnasia  of  Prussia  with  those  of  some  of 

*  See  the  programme  of  the  Harrow  school,  pp.  360,  381  of  this  ReporU 
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the  Other  German  states,  as  Wurtemberg  or  Bavaria,  and 
Austria,  and  that  of  the  free  town  of  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  and 
even,  subsequently,  have  extended  the  comparison  to  the  Latin 
schools  of  Holland,  and  the  colleges  or  gymnasia  of  Switzer- 
land, but  it  would  have  been  in  vain  to  attempt  this  within  the 
limits  of  the  present  Report.  In  the  documents  and  notes  which 
my  tour  has  furnished,  I  have  ample  means  for  such  a  purpose, 
which  I  may  at  a  future  day  accomplish,  as  it  would  throw  the 
light  of  further  experience  on  our  operations. 

Among  the  British  institutions  which  I  have  described  in  more 
or  less  detail,  no  one  approaches  so  closely  to  the  Prussian 
gymnasia,  in  the  outline  of  its  course  of  studies,  and  in  the  time 
devoted  to  the  different  subjects,  as  the  Hill-street  Institution  of 
Edinburgh.  There  are,  it  is  true,  strongly  marked  differences 
in  the  two  courses,  but  not  so  great  as  between  those  of  the 
Prussian  institutions  and  of  the  more  exclusively  classical  schools. 
It  is  certainly  remarkable,  that  what  is  an  established  system 
in  one  country,  should  by  many  be  considered  as  an  innovation 
of  doubtful  expediency  in  the  other.  The  pupUs  enter  and  leave 
the  Scottish  institution  earlier  than  the  Prussian,  hence  the 
courses  must  be  forced,  and  the  mature  knowledge,  the  regular 
and  progressive  development  which  marks  the  pupils  of  the 
Prussian  schools,  cannot  be  acquired.  The  crowning  courses 
of  language  are  wanting,  and  the  mathematics  and  physics  are 
imperfectly  learned,  in  general,  from  the  too  early  youth  of 
the  pupil  of  the  Scottish  school.  The  two  years  between  seven- 
teen and  nineteen  spent  in  a  Prussian  gymnasium,  are  invalu- 
able to  both  master  and  pupil.  It  must  be  observed,  also,  that 
one  being  a  private  school,  and  of  recent  establishment,  labours 
under  disadvantages  in  regard  to  procuring  teachers  which 
the  public,  long  tried,  and  assured  existence  of  the  other,  pre- 
vents their  being  subject  to.  With  the  advantages  which  the 
English  grammar  schools  have  in  the  age  of  their  pupils,  and 
the  duration  of  their  courses,  over  any  private  school,  the  in- 
troduction of  the  branches  of  knowledge  considered  essential 
in  Germany,  might  be  effected  with  comparative  ease  in  them. 
I  am  convinced  that,  as  fxxm  as  teachers  were  trained  up  for 
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the  change,  and  the  pupils  had  become  accustomed  to  it,  the 
results  would  be  most  striking,  and  I  do  not  consider  the  par- 
tial failure  of  the  attempt,  to  which  I  have  alluded,  at  Rugby,  as 
at  all  conclusive.  An  experienced  teacher  in  England  made  the 
remark  to  me,  as  a  justification  of  the  tendency  to  exclusively 
classical  instruction  in  the  secondary  schools  of  Great  Britain, 
that  the  nation  having  naturally  a  disposition  to  advance  in 
material  subjects,  should  be  drawn  away  from  them,  and  to- 
wards the  ideal,  by  education;  this  was  equivalent  to  saying 
that  a  nation  should  be  educated  against  its  nature  and  tenden- 
cies, which  remark,  it  seems  to  me,  need  only  be  applied  to  the 
individuals  forming  the  nation  to  show  its  fallacy. 

In  support  of  my  inference  as  to  the  character  of  the  classi- 
cal instruction  in  the  Prussian  schools,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
observe,  that  if  the  nearly  exclusively  classical  example  which 
I  have  given  in  Harrow  school,  be  compared  as  to  its  course 
of  studies  in  classics  with  a  Prussian  gymnasium,  it  will  be 
found  that,  except  in  the  article  of  Greek  and  Latin  versey 
which  is  in  little  or  no  repute  in  most  of  the  gymnasia,  the 
classical  studies  of  these  latter  are  fully  equivalent  to  those  of 
the  former.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  at  Harrow  the  course  b 
thoroughly  acquired,  and  know  that  such  is  really  the  case  in 
the  gymnasia  which  I  visited. 

In  regard  to  the  methods  of  the  British  and  Prussian  schools 
in  general,  the  recitation  upon  a  lesson  which  has  been 
studied  from  a  text-book  out  of  the  school,  used  in  the  for- 
mer, tends  to  foster  habits  of  self-reliance,  while  that  of  min- 
gling much  oral  instruction  with  the  recitations  used  in  the  lat- 
ter, renders  the  instruction  more  interesting  to  the  pupila 
When  the  latter  method  is  employed,  much  less  artificial  sti- 
mulus from  hope  of  reward  or  fear  of  punishment  is  necessary, 
and,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  judge  from  the  examples  which 
came  under  my  notice  in  both  countries,  there  is,  on  the  ave- 
rage, more  exertion  on  the  part  of  a  class  in  Prussia  than  in 
Great  Britain.  The  prizes  held  out  at  the  English  grammar 
schools,  in  the  way  of  scholarships  at  the  universities,  to  those 
who  distinguish  themselves  especially,  insure  a  great  amount  of 
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exertion  on  the  part  of  young  men  of  talent,  whose  subsequent 
success  is  appealed  to  as  an  evidence  of  the  soundness  of  the 
system  of  instruction,  with  which  it  has  little  or  nothing  to  do. 
The  students  find  a  similar  stimulus  at  the  university;  a  scho- 
larship may,  if  the  time  be  duly  improved,  lead  to  a  fellowship, 
and  thus  to  an  honourable  provision  for  life.  With  such  strong 
motives  to  great  individual  exertion,  a  youth  of  talent  might 
succeed  in  educating  himself  even  without  aid,  or  were  the 
school  system  ever  so  bad. 

In  relation  to  the  discipline  in  the  similar  secondary  schools 
of  Prussia  and  Great  Britain,  I  would  venture  the  remark,  that 
in  the  former,  it  is  generally  much  more  advanced  in  its  me- 
thod, motives,  and  results,  than  in  the  latter.  There  are,  of 
course,  exceptions  to  this  remark.  The  kind  of  relation  exist- 
ing habitually,  especially  in  boarding-gymnasia,  between  the 
pupil  and  the  teacher,  in  Prussia,  is  not  unknown  in  Great 
Britain,  but  is  an  exception,  and  not  the  rule.  In  this  respect, 
no  doubt,  a  change  is  taking  place,  which  will  accelerate  as  it 
advances,  and  ultimately  the  principle  will  prevail,  that  the  best 
interest  of  both  pupil  and  teacher  is  to  be  found  in  the  culti- 
vation of  mutual  regard. 

The  organization  of  the  systems  of  public  instruction  in 
Prussia  and  in  France  propagates  a  central  influence' through 
all  parts  of  each,  but  by  different  means.  Theoretically,  the 
university  of  France  is  an  empire  within  itself,  with  the  grand 
master,  actually  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  as  the  head, 
assisted  by  the  university  council.  The  academies,  presided 
over  by  their  rectors  and  councils,  constitute  the  divisions 
of  this  empire.  The  .execution  of  the  university  law,  as  regards 
the  establishments  of  secondary  instruction,  is  vested  directly 
in  the  governments  of  the  academies,  who  legislate  merely  in 
certain  matters  of  detail.  The  minister  of  public  instruction  is 
also  the  central  authority  in  Prussia,  but  the  legislative,  as  well 
as  the  executive  power,  belong  to  the  school-board  emanating 
from  the  consistory  of  each  province.  It  is  true,  that  general 
laws  made  by  the  central  authority  cannot  be  contravened, 
but  the  very  general  nature  of  these  laws  leaves  much  for 
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regulation  by  the  local  authorities,  as  has  been  seen  in  the 
diverse  plans  of  the  dilTerent  gymnasia  which  have  been  pre- 
sented in  this  Report 

The  institutions  introductory  to  the  universities  may,  accord- 
ing to  law,  in  either  country,  be  public  or  private;  but  in  Prus- 
sia, the  private  institutions  have  been  obliterated  by  the  public 
ones,  and  in  France,  are  held  in  a  miserable  state  of  dependance 
upon  them.  Great  efforts  have  been  made,  and  are  making,  in 
the  latter  country,  to  free  private  secondary  instruction  from  its 
trammels,  and  to  enable  it  so  far  to  compete  with  public  instruc- 
tion, as  to  keep  this  latter  in  a  sound  state.  There  are  two 
grades  of  public  institutions  in  France,  namely,  the  royal  and 
communal  colleges,  and  only  one  in  Prussia,  the  gymnasia;  the 
former  plan  leading,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  to  the 
recognition  of  establishments  entirely  incompetent  to  fulfil  the 
objects  of  this  kind  of  instruction. 

The  arrangement  of  academic  degrees  in  Prussia  and  in 
France  differs  essentially,  producing  peculiarities  in  the  intro- 
ductory institutions.  The  academic  grades  in  the  faculty  of 
letters  and  of  sciences,  after  the  lowest  grade,  or  bachelor,  are 
entirely  distinct  in  the  university  of  France.  The  bachelor  of 
sciences  must  have  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  letters  to  qualify 
him  for  the  lowest  degree  in  that  department,  but  this  degree 
once  taken  by  a  member  of  the  highest  class  of  a  college,  he 
need  never  enter  the  faculty  of  letters  of  the  university.  The 
qualifications  of  the  literary  man  in  science,  and  of  the  scientific 
man  in  letters,  are  not  necessarily  so  high  in  the  French  arrang- 
ment  as  in  the  Prussian,  where  there  is  but  one  set  of  degrees 
for  both.  The  plan  of  degrees  in  the  university  of  France  has 
the  advantage  which  the  variation  allowed  in  the  courses  in 
the  Prussian  secondary  schools  supplies,  in  part,  of  allowing 
minds  of  difierent  complexions  to  choose  their  career.  As  it  is 
not  incumbent  on  the  man  of  science  to  pursue  the  course  of 
letters  in  a  faculty,  the  courses  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy 
would,  in  general,  be  lost  to  him,  if  they  were  not  placed  in  the 
college  course:  the  close  study  of  these  branches  in  the  colleges, 
and  their  entire  omission,  or  the  little  attention  paid  to  them  in 
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the  gjnnnasia,  are  striking  diiierences  in  the  two  systems  of 
instruction.  The  academic  degrees  of  Prussia  can  only  be 
taken  by  study  in  the  faculties  of  the  university,  of  which  the 
secondary  schools  form  no  part:  the  corresponding  ones  in 
France  are  accessible  to  the  youth  leaving  the  colleges. 

The  examinations,  which  in  Prussia  must  precede  the  matri- 
culation at  the  university,  are  made  in  the  gymnasia  themselves, 
but  under  the  direction  of  a  special  committee,  while  those  for 
the  degrees  obtainable  on  leaving  a  French  college  are  made 
in  the  university  itself,  and  entirely  by  its  authorities.  The 
Prussian  examinations  are  conducted  in  such  a  way  as  to  ren- 
der the  system  of  manuals,  by  which  pupils  may  be  worked  up 
to  the  precise  minimum  of  attainment,  almost  impossible.  The 
candidates  are  known  to  at  least  a  part  of  the  examiners* 
their  former  teachers,  and  their  attainments  have  been  accu- 
rately ascertained  by  them  in  the  class-rooms,  before  coming 
to  this  test  The  actual  examining  bodies  having,  in  general, 
only  the  pupils  of  one  gymnasium  before  them,  are  physically 
able  to  make  the  examination  a  thorough  one.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  examination  for  degrees  in  France,  corresponding 
to  those  for  the  matriculation  certificate  in  Prussia,  are  made 
in  the  university,  by  persons  who  are  usually  strangers  to  the 
pupils  and  their  attainments,  who  have  the  arduous  task  of  con- 
ducting the  examination  of  all  the  candidates,  and  who  are  from 
these  causes  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  rendering  the  examina- 
tion less  thorough,  and  more  formal,  and  hence  of  allowing  the 
opportunity  for  superficial  preparation  by  manuals.  The  mode 
adopted  in  Prussia  would  undoubtedly  give  the  public  institu- 
tions a  great  advantage  over  private  ones,  did  any  such  exist 
as  independent  establishments. 

The  use  of  written  examinations  in  mathematics  is  adopted 
in  the  Prussian  system,  and  not  in  the  French,  and  with  an 
originally  strong  prepossession  in  favour  of  the  oral  method.  I 
now  believe,  from  the  facts  which  inquiry  has  brought  before 
me,  that  the  written  form.is  a  most  valuable  one,  and  that  the 
two  must  be  combined  to  give  a  thorough  examination. 

The  subjects  of  secondary  instruction  in  France  and  Prussia 
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are  esseotiaUy  the  same,  but  the  manner  of  introducing  them 
difiers  in  most  important  particulars.  The  branches  taught  in 
a  Prussian  gymnasium  are  all  obligatory ;  only  the  degree  of 
study  in  some  minor  ones  is  left  to  the  student,  and  the  Hebrew 
language  is  reserved  for  those  who  intend  to  study  theology; 
the  Latin,  Greek,  German,  French,  religious  instruction,  geo- 
graphy, history,  mathematics,  physics,  natural  history,  writing, 
drawing,  and  vocal  music,  are  all  studies  to  be  regularly  fol- 
lowed. While  these  branches  are  equally  component  parts  of 
the  course  of  the  French  colleges,  with  the  exception  of  vocal 
music,  and  with  the  addition  of  chemistry,  the  modem  fordgn 
language,  drawing,  and  writing,  do  not  enter  into  the  r^;ular 
course,  but  are  voluntary,  being,  however,  furnished  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  college.  The  branches  which  are  not  thus  fur- 
nished can  hardly  be  considered  as  parts  of  the  instructioiiy 
being,  as  it  were,  merely  tolerated. 

The  manner  in  which  the  same  materials  of  instruction  are 
combined  in  the  programme  of  a  French  college  and  of  a  Ger- 
man gymnasium  is  so  different,  that  it  appears  like  attempting 
to  compare  things  not  homogeneous  with  each  other,  to  bring 
them  together  for  such  a  purpose.  A  glance  at  the  arrange- 
ments of  any  one  class  in  the  two  cases  will  show  better  what 
I  mean  than  any  description  of  this  peculiarity.  The  German 
programme  appears  to  have  been  carefully  studied,  the  propor- 
tion of  its  parts  to  have  been  carefully  elaborated,  the  arrange- 
ments as  to  order  of  study  and  time  of  study  to  have  been 
carefully  considered,  and  the  whole  presents  a  better  matured 
and  more  finished  system  than  that  of  the  French  college.  It 
does  not  appear  in  the  recent  annals  of  this  kind  of  instruction 
in  Prussia,  to  have  been  doubtful  whether  letters  and  science 
shall  be  taught  simultaneously  or  successively,  or  whether  na- 
tural history  shall  be  taught  in  the  beginning,  middle,  or  end  of 
the  course.  The  entire  arrangement  appears  to  me  to  be  more 
compact  and  better  ordered.  It  will  not  require  a  lengthened 
discussion  to  substantiate  these  views;  attention  need  be  called 
only  to  a  few  points  in  illustration  of  them.  The  Prussian  sys- 
tem lays  down  for  the  regular  studies  thirty  to  thirty-two  hours 
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per  week  for  each  class;  the  French  includes  but  twenty-two 
hours.    If  from  the  thirty-two  hours  be  taken  the  time  allotted 
to  studies  considered  voluntary  in  a  French  college,  namely, 
six  hours  per  week,  the  remainder,  twenty-six  hours,  will  still 
exceed  by  four  hours  the  time  occupied  in  the  college  reci- 
tations or  lectures.    The  greater  number  of  hours  thus  occu- 
pied is  a  real  advantage  in  favour  of  the  Prussian  schools,  since 
experience  shows  that  thirty-two  hours  per  week  may  be  de- 
voted to  recitation,  and  the  private  study  requisite  for  prepara- 
tion be  made  by  the  student,  without  injury  to  his  health.    It 
cannot  be  doubted,  from  this  comparison,  that  the  branches 
composing  the  course  of  a  gymnasium  are  more  closely  ex- 
amined than  those  of  a  college.    The  details  of  the  distribution  of 
time  in  the  separate  classes  confirm  this  deduction;  for  example, 
the  time  occupied  per  week  by  Latin,  Greek,  and  German,  in 
the  upper  third  class  of  a  Prussian  gymnasium,  is  eighteen 
hours,  and  in  the  lower  third  and  upper  second  class,  each, 
seventeen  hours,  while  in  the  parallel  classes  of  a  French  col- 
lege, in  Latin,  Greek,  and  French,  but  fourteen  hours  per  week 
are  empk>yed.    Further,  the  classical  course  is  dropped  entirely 
after  the  rhetoric  class  in  the  college,  while  in  the  gymnasium 
it  extends  to  the  close  of  the  student's  career.    In  regard  to  the 
scientific  courses  of  the  French  colleges,  the  following  points 
appear  particularly  worthy  of  notice.    No  instruction  is  given 
in  mathematics  higher  than  arithmetic,  except  two  hours  a 
week  of  geometry  in  the  third  class,  until  the  pupil  has  reached 
the  second  class,  in  which,  if  he  entered  college  at  nine  years  of 
age,  he  arrives  in  his  sixteenth  year;  and  then  all  that  he  learns 
higher  than  this,  if  he  follow  the  career  of  letters,  is  compressed 
into  two  years.    Physics  and  chemistry  for  the  student  in  this 
same  career  are  taught  in  two  lessons  per  week  in  the  philosophy 
class.    Natural  history  is  thrown  into  the  course  of  the  sixth 
and  fifth  classes.    A  comparison  of  these  defective  arrange- 
ments with  the  regular  instruction  of  the  same  branches,  in  their 
appropriate  places  in  a  Prussian  gymnasium,  fully  justify  the 
remarks  with  which  this  paragraph  commenced.    Having  at- 
tended the  examination  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  sciences 
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at  Paris,  and  heard  recitations  in  the  Prussian  gymnama,  I  ant 
satisfied  that  the  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  superiority  of  the 
Prussian  instruction  in  science  arc  entirely  just  The  subject 
of  religious  instruction  is  one  of  such  peculiar  delicacy,  that  I 
am  most  happy  to  be  able  to  submit  the  views  of  a  high  au- 
thority in  public  instruction  in  France,  instead  of  my  own,  in 
regard  to  it,  merely  observing  that  I  coincide,  on  this  point,  en- 
tirely in  opinion  with  the  authority  to  which  I  refer.  M.  Cousin 
says: — **  There  is  no  class  in  the  Prussian  gymnasium  which  has 
not  a  course  of  religious  instruction,  as  it  has  of  classical  or  of 
mathematical  instruction.  I  have  before  said,  and  now  repeat, 
that  worship,  with  its  ceremonies,  can  never  be  sufficient  for 
young  men  who  reflect,  and  who  are  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  the  times.  A  true  religious  instruction  is  indi£f)en8able,  and 
no  subject  is  better  adapted  to  a  regular,  full,  and  varied  in- 
struction than  Christianity,  with  a  history  which  goes  back  to 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  is  connected  with  all  the  great 
events  in  that  of  the  human  race,  with  its  dogmas,  which 
breathe  a  sublime  metaphysics,  its  morality,  which  combines 
severity  with  indulgence,  with  its  general  literary  monuments, 
from  Grenesis  to  the  universal  history."*  Such  an  instruction 
M.  Cousin  demands  for  the  colleges  of  his  country,  declaring 
that,  though  established  by  law,  it  does  not  now  exist  in  them. 
The  courses  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy,  to  which  a  considerable 
portion  of  time  is  given  for  the  last  two  years  of  the  student  of 
letters,  and  an  introduction  to  which  begins  even  in  the  second 
class,  are  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  course  of  the  French 
colleges,  and  the  sacrifices  required  by  their  introduction  are 
amply  compensated  by  their  efiect  The  Prussian  system  post- 
pones these  courses  to  the  university  period,  and  requires  every 
student  who  wishes  to  matriculate  in  other  faculties,  to  go 
through  them.  The  bachelor  of  letters,  on  leaving  a  French 
college,  may  begin  at  once  the  study  of  theology  or  of  law, 
and  the  bachelor  of  sciences  that  of  medicine.    The  German 


*  CoQitii.   Memoira  rarrinttnietioii  MOondaire  dam  le  rofnuae  da 
Paris,  1837,  p.  143. 
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Student  must  pass  through  the  faculty  of  philosophy  before  he 
can  begin  the  study  of  either  of  these  professions.  In  regard 
to  modem  languages^  the  new  recommendations  for  the  Prus- 
sian g3mnnasia  appear  to  me  to  place  the  French  on  a  worse 
footing  than  before,  but  still  a  better  one  than  that  occupied  by 
English  and  German  in  the  French  colleges.  I  cannot  help 
hoping  that  this  movement  will  not  be  followed  up,  and  that  the 
reasons  for  retaining  the  modem  languages,  as  parts  of  a  liberal 
education,  will  be  found  too  strong  to  admit  of  their  being  so 
easily  disposed  of  as  appears  to  be  assumed  in  the  circular  from 
the  Prussian  ministry,  which  does  not  appear  to  have  put  forth 
its  strength  upon  this  question. 

The  methods  of  instruction  in  the  French  colleges,  in  the 
lower  classes,  resemble  those  of  the  English  schools,  with  the 
advantage,  that  the  pupils  have  the  directors  of  studies  to  aid 
them  when  necessary.  There  are  lectures,  as  well  as  recita- 
tions, in  the  higher  classes,  as  in  the  gynmasia.  In  both  the 
French  and  Prussian  institutions  there  is  a  want  of  apparatus 
for  illustration.  In  the  courses  of  physics  and  natural  history, 
it  having  once  been  determined  that  such  instruction  is  essential, 
the  implements  necessary  to  teach  to  the  best  advantage  should 
not  be  left  wanting. 

The  government  of  the  French  colleges  difiers  essentially 
from  that  of  the  boarding-gymnasia  of  Prussia.  The  question, 
whether  it  is  advantageous  to  establish  a  boarding  system  in 
tiie  midst  of  the  residences  of  the  parents  of  pupils,  as  in  France, 
or  to  establish  day-schools,  as  the  Pussian  gymnasia,  is  one 
that  depends  much  upon  national  manners.  My  own  convic- 
tions are,  in  the  general,  in  favour  of  the  Prassian  system  in 
this  respect,  and  of  encouraging  the  means  of  strengthening  do* 
mestic  ties,  by  leaving  youth  under  parental  control.  The  chief 
officer  of  the  Prussian  gymnasia,  boarding  as  well  as  others,  the 
director,  or  rector,  is  a  teacher  as  well  as  a  governor,  while 
the  provisor  of  the  French  college  does  not  teach.  The  former 
arrangement  has  the  advantage  of  bringing  the  director  into 
contact  with  the  pupils  more  closely;  the  latter  allows  a  more 
thorough  superintendence  of  instruction,  discipline,  and  police. 

65 
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When  the  number  of  pupils  is  not  very  great,  the  former 
arrangement  is,  I  believe,  the  more  advantageous.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  matter  almost  of  necessity,  in  institutions  having  such  a 
numerous  body  of  students  as  the  Parisian  colleges  in  general, 
that  the  presiding  officer  should  have  no  other  charge  than  that 
of  superintendence,  and  it  may  further  be  desirable  that  he 
should  be  assisted  by  a  censor,  the  second  officer  of  the  French 
college.  There  are  no  equivalent  officers  in  the  boarding- 
gymnasia  of  Prussia  to  the  directors  of  studies,  who  have 
charge  of  the  pupils  during  the  study  hours  in  the  French  col- 
leges.  One  of  the  teachers,  as  at  Schulpforta,  takes  a  weekly 
turn  to  superintend  the  pupils,  dwelling  near  them  during  the 
period  of  duty.  This  arrangement  answers  well,  with  the  aid 
of  the  pupils  selected  to  superintend  sections,  for  a  small  num- 
ber of  students,  but  would  be  entirely  inefficient  in  a  Parisian 
college.  The  directors  of  studies  are  most  important  officers  in 
these  institutions,  especially  as  they  are  required  to  be  compe- 
tent to  teach  as  well  as  to  superintend,  and  the  selection  of 
them  from  among  the  adjuncts  (agr^^s),  who  are  expectants 
of  promotion,  is  an  excellent  arrangement  The  professors 
and  teachers  in  the  French  colleges,  in  Paris,  are  on  the  foot- 
ing  of  the  instructors  in  the  Prussian  day-gymnasia,  living 
out  of  the  institution,  and  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  dis- 
cipline out  of  the  recitation  hours.  This  system  has,  no 
doubt,  advantages,  but  the  controlling  disadvantage  is  the  di- 
minution of  the  moral  influence  of  the  teacher  over  the  pu- 
pil. It  is  especially  necessary,  in  establishments  where  young 
men  are  crowded  together,  and  separated  from  the  whole- 
some, restraints  of  home  and  domestic  discipline,  to  foster,  by 
all  means,  the  moral  influence  of  the  teacher,  and  to  bring 
the  pupil  as  near  to  him  as  possible.  This  is  not  done  when 
the  professor  merely  meets  the  student  in  the  recitation  or  lec- 
ture-room for  a  few  hours  every  day,  and  during  the  remainder 
of  the  time  has  no  active  care  of,  or  interest  in,  his  welfare.  The 
existence  of  directors  of  studies  is  by  no  means  incompatible 
with  such  a  supervision  by  the  professors.  In  both  the  French 
and  Prussian  institutions  the  highest  officer,  the  provisor  or 
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director,  administers  the  discipline,  and  the  tone  of  it  depends 
upon  his  character.  The  superintendence  by  pupils  of  sections 
of  their  fellows,  is  not  allowed  to  degenerate  into  the  "fagging 
system,*'  the  pupils  being  selected  for  the  office,  and  constantly 
superintended  by  the  teachers.  Prom  the  location  of  the  Parisian 
colleges,  the  details  of  their  arrangements  are  not  comparable 
with  those  of  a  Prussian  country  gymnasium. 

The  inducements  to  study  are  of  a  much  more  exciting  kind 
in  the  French  colleges  than  in  tibe  Prussian  gymnasia.  Both 
have  a  system  of  places  in  the  class,  differently  arranged  for 
the  higher  and  lower  classes,  and  both  grade  the  pupils  on  leav- 
ing the  institution*  But  in  the  French  college  there  is  a  most 
powerful,  I  may  say  an  excessive,  stimulus  from  prizes,  not  only 
in  the  establishment,  but  from  a  comparison  with  others,  and 
public  attention  is  called  to  the  successful  youth,  who  is  rewarded 
under  the  notice  of  the  community  of  scholars,  the  university, 
and  the  public  at  large:  his  career  depends  upon  successful  com- 
petition from  one  step  to  another,  until  he  has  reached  the  higher 
places  of  society,  and  his  selfish  feelings  are  constantly  and 
directly  stimulated.  It  is  more  easy  to  feel  than  to  describe 
the  influence  of  the  minute  particulars  which  constitute  public 
scholastic  sentiment,  and  which  produce  a  very  different  atmo- 
sphere in  the  two  classes  of  institutions.  Emulation  is  not  dis- 
couraged in  the  gymnasia,  and  intellectual  and  moral  qualities  are 
held  in  due  esteem;  but  the  development  of  mind  is  controlled  by 
that  of  the  moral  sentiments,  and  there  is  in  consequence  less  of 
strong  personal  rivalry  than  in  the  colleges.  The  reciprocal  ac- 
tion of  national  character  and  education  is  so  powerful,  that  it 
would  be  rash,  without  a  much  deeper  examination  than  I  can 
profess  to  have  made,  to  say  how  far  these  differences  are  efiects 
or  causes.  It  is  my  duty  to  note  them,  and  to  comment  freely 
upon  them  for  our  advantage,  leaving  the  judgment  to  more 
competent  minds. 

With  all  the  stimulus  of  the  French  colleges,  there  is  one  pre- 
caution neglected,  which  strikes  at  the  root  of  the  competency 
of  the  mass  of  students.  The  law  in  regard  to  stated  half-yearly 
examinations  is  not  executed.    Incompetent  students,  unless 
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grossly  sOy  pass  regularly  forward  with  the  competent  into  the 
higher  classes.  There  is  one  period,  in  passing  from  the  fourth 
to  the  third  class,  at  which  an  examination  has  been  applied, 
and  with  advantage;  but  there  are  three  classes  before  the 
fourth,  through  which  the  students  pass  as  a  matter  of  course. 
It  is  obvious,  that  with  so  loose  a  system,  the  examinations  for 
degrees  must  be  relaxed,  or  the  examiners  take  upon  themselves 
a  heavy  responsibility.  The  regular  examinations  of  the  Prus- 
sian gymnasia  afford  the  means  of  discovering  the  incompetent 
year  by  year,  a  result  favourable  both  to  the  youths  who  are 
thus  thrown  into  other  careers,  and  to  those  who  remain  con* 
nected  with  these  institutions. 

The  means  for  supplying  teachers  for  secondary  instruction 
must,  I  think,  be  admitted,  so  far  as  the  normal  school  is  con« 
cemed,  to  be  superior  in  France  to  those  of  Prussia*  The 
central  normal  school  of  Paris  is  certainly  more  advantageous 
than  the  detached  philological  and  pedagogical  seminaries  of 
Prussia.  This  school  is  kept  in  vigour  by  competition  from 
without,  which,  while  it  opens  the  career  of  instruction  to 
those  young  men  who  may  not  be  able  from  circumstances 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  the  normal  school, 
reacts  favourably  upon  the  school  itself.  The  candidate  for 
the  normal  school  must  be  at  least  a  bachelor  of  letters,  and 
must  compete  for  his  place.  After  going  through  its  courses, 
he  again  passes  through  the  severe  ordeal  of  a  competition  for 
the  place  of  adjunct  (agrdg^),  in  which  he  may  be  attached  to 
some  particular  institution  or  not  In  this  place  the  powers 
of  a  young  man  are  developed,  and  from  it,  if  meritorious,  he 
may  rise  in  his  career.  The  equivalent  plan  in  Prussia  secures 
competent  instructors,  but  does  not  offer  to  them  the  advantages 
of  the  normal  schooL 

In  both  France  and  Prussia,  teachers  are  exempted  from 
regular  military  service,  and  are  entitled  to  retiring  pensions 
in  proportion  to  their  services.* 

*  I  do  not  ipeak  of  the  relative  compensation  of  the  officers  of  colleges  and 
gymnaataf  becanse,  as  before  stated,  they  are  most  fallaciotts  tests,  unless  ex- 
vnined  in  connexion  with  a  variety  of  statistical  matters,  which  make  t6e  unit 
of  compensation  of  different  values  in  different  countries. 
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DIVISION  SECOND. 

SECONDARY  HTSTRUCTIOIT  IN  PRUSSIA. 

In  continuation,  I  propose  to  give  an  account  of  two  schools 
at  Berlin*  which  furnish  secondary  instruction  of  a  kind  in- 
tended to  prepare  youth  for  professions  not  included  in  the  list 
of  those  called  learned,  and  for  other  occupations  requiring  a 
considerable  intellectual  training,  with  the  acquisition  of  spe- 
cial preparatory  knowledge. 

ROYAL  REAL  SCHOOL  OF  BERLIN. 

The  first  of  these,  in  point  of  date,  is  the  Royal  Real  School 
of  Berlin.  It  was  founded  as  early  as  1747,  by  Counsellor 
Hecker,  whose  name  has  already  been  used  in  connexion  with 
some  of  the  education  reforms  by  Frederick  the  Great  At  the 
period  in  which  this  school  was  founded,  Latin  and  Greek 
were  the  exclusive  objects  of  study  in  the  learned  schools,  and 
the  avowed  purpose  of  this  establishment  was  that  "  not  mere 
words  should  be  taught  to  the  pupils,  but  realities,  explanations 
being  made  to  them  from  nature,  from  models  and  plans,  and 
of  subjects  calculated  to  be  useful  in  after  life."  Hence  the 
school  was  called  a  <<  real  school,"  and  preserves  this  name, 
indicative  of  the  great  educational  reform  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  promote,  and  the  success  of  which  has  been,  though 
slow,  most  certain. 

The  successor  of  Hecker,  in  1769,  divided  this  flourishing 
school  into  three  departments,  the  pedagogium,  or  learned 
school,  the  school  of  arts,  and  the  Grerman  school:  the  whole 
establishment  still  retaining  the  title  of  real  school  The  first 
named  department  was  subsequently  separated  from  the  others^ 
constituting  the  Frederick  William  gymnasium;  the  school  of 
arts,  and  the  German,  or  elementary  school,  remain  combined 
under  the  title  of  the  royal  real  school.  The  same  director, 
however,  still  presides  over  the  gymnasium  and  the  real  schooL 

The  question  has  been  much  agitated,  whether  the  modern 
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languages  should  be  considered  in  these  schools  as  the  substi- 
tutes for  the  ancient  in  intellectual  education,  or  whether  ma- 
thematics and  its  kindred  branches  should  be  regarded  in  this 
light.  Whether  the  original  principle  of  the  "realities'*  on 
which  the  schools  were  founded,  was  to  be  adhered  to,  or  the 
still  older  of  verbal  knowledge,  only  with  a  change  of  languages, 
to  be  substituted  for  it  In  this  school  the  languages  will  be 
found  at  present  to  occupy  a  large  share  of  attention,  while  in 
the  similar  institution,  a  description  of  which  follows  this,  the 
sciences  have  the  preponderance. 

In  the  royal  real  school  the  branches  of  instruction  are — reli- 
gion, Latin,  French,  English,  German,  physics,  natural  history, 
chemistry,  history,  geography,  drawing,  writing,  and  vocal 
music.  The  Latin  is  retained  as  practically  useful  in  some 
brances  of  trade,  as  in  pharmacy,  as  aiding  in  the  nomenclature 
of  natural  history,  and  as  preventing  a  separation  in  the  classes  of 
this  school  and  that  of  the  gymnasium,  which  would  debar  the 
pupils  from  passing  from  the  former  to  the  latter  in  the  upper 
classes.  It  must  be  admitted  that,  for  all  purposes  but  the  last, 
it  occupies  an  unnecessary  degree  of  attention,  especially  in  the 
middle  classes. 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  time  among  the 
courses.  There  are  seven  classes  in  numerical  order,  but  ten, 
in  fact,  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  being  divided  into  two ;  the 
lower  fourth  is  again,  on  account  of  its  numbers,  subdivided 
into  two  parallel  sections.  Of  these,  the  seventh,  sixth,  and 
fidh  are  elementary  classes,  the  pupils  entering  the  seventh  at 
between  five  and  seven  years  of  age.  In  the  annexed  table  the 
number  of  hours  of  recitation  per  week  of  each  class  in  the 
several  subjects  is  stated,  and  the  vertical  column  separating  the 
elementary  classes  from  the  others,  contains  the  sum  of  the  hoars 
devoted  to  each  branch  in  the  higher  classes,  excluding  the 
lower  section  of  the  fourth  class,  which  has  not  a  distinct  course 
from  that  of  the  other  division. 
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TaUe,  Bhowini^  the  number  of  hours  of  recitation  per  week,  of  each  class,  in  the 
subjects  taugfht  in  the  Royal  Real  School  of  Berlin. 
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•  Induding  arithmetic,  geometry,  algebra,  and  trigonometry, 
t  These  numbers  include  the  entire  course. 
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Pupils  who  enter  this  school  between  five  and  seven  years  of 
age,  and  go  regularly  through  the  elementary  classes,  are  pre- 
pared at  ten  to  pass  to  its  higher  classes,  or  to  enter  the  lowest 
of  the  gymnasium.  It  is  thus  after  the  fifth  class  that  a  com- 
parison of  the  two  institutions  must  begin.  The  studies  of  the 
real  school  proper,  and  of  the  gymnasium,  have  exactly  the  same 
elementary  basis,  and  they  remain  so  far  parallel  to  each  other 
that  a  pupil,  by  taking  extra  instruction  in  Greek,  may  pass  from 
the  lower  third  class  of  the  former  to  the  lower  third  of  the  latter. 
This  fact  alone  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  real  schools  must 
be  institutions  for  secondary  instruction,  since  their  pupils  have 
yet  three  classes  to  pass  through  after  reaching  the  point  just 
referred  to.  It  serves  also  to  separate  the  real  schools  from 
the  higher  burgher  8ch(>ols,  since  the  extreme  limit  of  the  courses 
of  the  latter^  with  the  same  assistance  in  regard  to  Greek, 
only  enables  the  pupil  to  reach  the  lower  third  class  of  the 
gymnasium.  In  general,  a  pupil  would  terminate  his  studies 
in  the  real  school  at  between  sixteen  and  eighteen  years  of 
age.  The  difierence  between  the  subjects  of  instruction  in  the 
feal  school  and  the  Frederick  William  gymnasium,  consists  in 
the  omission  in  the  former  of  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  philosophy, 
and  the  introduction  of  English  and  chemistry.  The  relative 
proportions  of  time  occupied  in  the  same  subjects  in  the  two 
schools,  will  be  seen  by  comparing  the  two  columns  next  on 
the  right  of  the  numbers  for  the  seventh  class,  in  the  table  just 
given.  The  first  of  these  columns  contains  the  proportion  of 
the  number  of  hours  per  week  devoted  to  the  different  subjects 
in  the  six  classes  of  the  real  school  above  the  elementary,  the 
number  of  hours  devoted  to  the  German  being  taken  as  unity; 
and  the  second,  the  same  proportion  for  six  classes  of  the  gym* 
nasium,  beginning  with  the  lowest,  the  same  number  of  hours 
being  taken  as  the  unit,  as  in  the  preceding  colunm.  To  bring 
the  natural  history  and  physics  into  comparison,  I  have  taken 
the  numbers  for  the  upper  classes  of  the  gymnasium  in  which 
these  branches  are  taught.  Of  the  courses  common  to  the  two 
schoolsiL  those  to  which  nearly  equal  attention  is  paid  in  both 
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institutions  are — ^the  religious  instruction,  the  German,  geogra- 
phy and  history,  writing,  and  vocal  music.  The  French,  ma- 
thematics, physics,  and  natural  history,  predominate  in  the  real 
school,  the  Latin  in  the  gymnasium.  The  ei!ect  of  reckoning 
the  first,  second,  and  upper  third  classes  of  the  gymnasium  does 
not  materially  change  the  proportionate  numbers  for  the  courses 
which  are  common  to  the  two  schools,  except  as  to  Latin  and 
mathematics.  To  show  this,  the  column  on  the  extreme  right 
of  the  table  is  introduced,  containing  the  proportions  for  all  the 
nine  classes  of  the  Frederick  William  gymnasium. 

There  were,  in  1888,  five  hundred  and  ten  pupils  in  this  real 
school,  under  the  charge  of  fourteen  regular  or  class  masters^ 
teaching  several  subjects  in  the  lower  classes,  and  of  six  other 
teachers.  Each  of  the  eleven  class  divisions  thus  averages 
about  forty-six,  who  are  under  the  charge  of  one  teacher  at  a 
time. 

The  elementary  course  in  the  real  school  is  similar  to  that 
described  in  the  burgher  schools,  beginning  with  the  phonic 
method  of  reading,  the  explanations  of  all  the  words  and  sen- 
tences being  required  at  the  same  time  that  the  mechanical  part 
of  reading  is  learned.  Written  and  mental  arithmetic  are  taught 
together  in  the  lowest  class.  The  religious  instruction  consists 
of  Bible  stories  adapted  to  their  age;  and  verses  are  committed 
to  improve  the  memory  of  words.  The  exercises  of  induction 
are  practised,  but  in  a  way  not  equal  to  that  with  objects,  intro- 
duced by  Dr.  Mayo  in  England.  Some  of  the  pupils  are  able 
to  enter  the  gymnasium  after  going  through  the  two  lowest 
classes. 

In  regard  to  the  real  classes  proper,  as  I  propose  to  enter 
into  the  particulars  of  the  course  of  study  of  the  trade  school,  I 
shall  here  merely  make  a  few  remarks  upon  two  of  the  branches 
studied  in  them,  namely,  French  and  drawing.  The  remarks  in 
regard  to  the  French  will  serve  to  show  how  great  a  latitude  a 
teacher  is  allowed  in  the  arrangement  of  his  methods,  the  result  of 
which  is,  that  those  who  have  talent  are  interested  in  improving 
their  art  by  observation  and  experiment  The  French  teacher  to 
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whom  I  allude*  had  been  able  to  secure  the  speaking,  as  well 
as  the  reading,  of  French  from  his  pupils.  From  the  very 
beginning  of  the  course  this  had  been  a  point  attended  to,  and 
translation  from  French  into  German  had  been  accompanied  hy 
that  from  German  into  French:  the  conversation  on  the  business 
of  the  class-room  was  in  French.  The  pupils  were  exercised 
especially  in  the  idioms  of  the  language  in  short  extempore  sen- 
tences, and  the  differences  of  structure  of  the  French  and  their 
own  language  were  often  brought  before  them,  and  the  dif- 
ficulties resulting  from  them  anticipated.  Difficult  words  and 
sentences  were  noted  by  the  pupils.  Declamation  was  prac- 
tised to  encourage  a  habit  of  distinct  and  deliberate  speakings 
and  to  secure  a  correct  pronunciation.  The  chief  burthen  of 
the  instruction  was  oral.  Without  the  stimulus  of  change  g[ 
places,  the  classes  under  this  gentleman's  instruction  were  en* 
tirely  alive  to  the  instruction,  and  apparently  earnestly  engaged 
in  the  performance  of  a  duty  which  interested  them.  If  sach 
methods  should  fail  in  communicating  a  greater  amount  of 
knowledge  than  less  lively  ones,  which  I  believe  cannot  be  the 
case,  they  will  serve,  at  least,  to  break  down  habits  of  intel- 
lectual sloth  and  to  promote  mental  activity,  the  great  aim  of 
intellectual  education. 

The  drawing  department  of  this  school  is  superintended  by  a 
teacher  who  has  introduced  a  new  method  of  instruction,  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  drawing  is  to  be 
applied  in  common  life  and  in  the  arts;  a  method  which  is 
found  to  enable  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  pupils  to  make 
adequate  progress  than  the  ordinary  one  of  copying  from  draw- 
ings.t  In  this  method  the  pupil  begins  by  drawing  from  sim- 
ple geometrical  forms,  those  selected  being  obtained  from  mo- 
dels in  wood  or  plaster,  of  a  square  pillar4  a  niche,  and  a  low 
cylinder  (the  f9rm  of  a  mill-stone).  The  square  pillar  separates 

*  Mr.  Herrmann. 

t  Mr.  Peter  Schmidt,  who  now,  in  hii  oM  ege,  hu  reoeiTed  fifom  Uie  goveni* 
ment  a  penaion  in  return  £ar  the  introduction  of  hia  method,  and  the  inatmetiaik 
in  it  of  a  certain  number  of  taacherik 

t  Servn  and  »Jialf  inohea  high,  and  od«  inch  and  aJialf  in  iti  aqnare  aectioa. 
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ill  joints,  affording  a  cube  and  parallelopipeds  of  different  heights. 
The  hemisi^iere  which  caps  the  niche  may  be  removed,  leav- 
ing the  concave  surface  of  its  cylindrical  part  The  exercises 
of  the  pupil  run  thus: — ^First,  to  place  upon  a  board,  or  upon  his 
paper  or  slate,  a  point  vertically  above  another,  or  so  that  the 
lines  joining  the  two  shall  be  parallel  to  the  right  or  left  hand 
edge  of  the  board,  paper,  or  slate.  Second,  to  join  them.  Third, 
to  place  a  point  horizontally  from  the  second,  and  at  a  distance 
equal  to  that  between  the  first  and  second  points.  Fourth,  to 
place  one  vertically  over  the  third,  and  at  a  distance  equal  to 
that  below  the  first,  and  to  join  the  third  and  fourth.  The  first 
and  fourth  being  then  joined,  a  square  is  formed.  After  prac- 
tice in  this,  the  simple  elevation  of  the  cube  is  drawn.  Next,  a 
perspective,  by  the  use  of  a  small  frame  and  silk  threads,  such 
as  is  common  in  teaching  the  elements  of  this  subject,  and  by 
means  of  which  the  pupil  acquires  readily  a  knowledge  of  the 
practice.  The  drawing  of  lines  in  various  positions,  and  with 
various  proportions,  terminates  this  division  of  the  subject  The 
niche  and  cylinder  afibrd  a  similarly  graduated  series  of  lessons 
on  the  drawing  of  curved  lines,  and  the  drawing  of  lines  of  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  strength  and  of  shadows  is  introduced.  This 
is  accompanied  with  some  of  the  more  simple  rules  of  shadow 
and  shade.  More  difficult  exercises  of  perspective  follow  from 
natural  objects  and  from  works  of  art  or  mechanism,  accord- 
ing to  the  direction  to  be  given  to  the  pupil's  attainments  and 
the  amount  of  taste  which  he  displays.  This  method  of  teach- 
ing has  been  introduced  quite  generally  in  Prussia,  and  with 
the  best  results  as  to  the  formation  of  accuracy  of  eye  and  of 
hand. 

CITT  TRADE  SCHOOL  OF  BERLIN. 

This  school  was  founded  to  give  a  more  appropriate  educa- 
tion for  the  mechanic  arts  and  higher  trades  than  can  be  had 
through  the  courses  of  classical  schools.  It  is  a  great  point 
gained  when  the  principle  is  admitted,  that  different  kinds  of 
education  are  suited  to  diflerent  objects  in  life;  and  such  an 
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admission  belongs  to  an  advanced  stage  of  education.  As  a 
consequence  of  a  general  sentiment  of  this  kind,  numerous 
schools  for  the  a|)propriate  instruction  of  those  not  intended  for 
the  learned  professions  grow  up  by  the  side  of  the  others.  The 
youth  is  thus  secured  a  suitable  education,  no  matter  what  may 
be  his  intended  calling,  and  is  not  forced  to  accept  a  training 
necessarily  imperfect,  from  the  time  which  he  can  devote  to  it, 
find  furnishing  him  with  but  little  of  the  knowledge  which  he 
requires  in  his  pursuits.  This  sentiment  prevaib  extensively  in 
Prussia,  and,  indeed,  throughout  Germany,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence of  it,  there  are  better  opportunities  for  the  instruction  of 
young  men,  not  intended  for  the  learned  professions,  than  in 
any  other  part  of  Europe. 

The  city  of  Berlin  is  the  patron  of  the  trade  school  which  I 
am  about  to  notice,  as  the  king  is  of  the  real  school,  already 
spoken  of.  Its  stability  is  thus  secured,  and  the  means  of  fur- 
nishing it  with  the  necessary  materials  for  instruction  are 
liberally  provided.*  The  trade  school  is  a  day-school,  and 
consists  of  five  classes,  of  which  the  lowest  is  on  the  saooe 
grade  as  to  age  and  qualification  at  admission  as  the  fourth 
class  of  a  gymnasium.  It  is  assumed  that  at  twelve  years  of 
age  it  will  have  been  decided  whether  a  youth  is  to  enter  one 
of  the  learned  professions,  or  to  follow  a  mechanical  employ- 
ment, or  to  engage  in  trade,  but  the  higher  classes  are  not 
closed  against  pupils.  Of  the  five  classes,  four  are  considered 
necessary  or  desirable  for  certain  pursuits,  and  the  whole 
five  for  others;  the  courses  of  all  but  the  first  class  last  one 
year,  that  of  the  first,  two  years — a  youth  leaving  the  school 
at  from  sixteen  to  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  During  the  year  1836-7,  the  number 
of  pupils  in  the  several  classes  were— in  the  first  class, 
eleven;  in  the  second,  twenty-nine;  in  the  upper  third,  forty- 
three;  in  the  k>wer  third,  fifty-two;  in  the  fourth,  fifty;  total  one 

*  The  present  director  of  thu  acbool,  Mr.  KlOden,  was  formerly  director  of  the 
liiglier  burgher  school  at  Potsdam,  and  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  teachers 
in  his  line  in  Prussia. 
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hundred  and  eighty-five;  from  which  numbers  it  appears  that  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  pupils  leave  the  school  without 
entering  the  first  class.  The  number  of  teachers  is  nineteen* 
five  being  regular  or  class  teachers,  and  fourteen  assistants. 
The  director  gives  instruction. 

The  following  list  of  the  callings  to  which  pupils  from  this 
school  have  gone  on  leaving  it,  will  show  that  it  is  really  what 
it  professes  to  be,  a  school  for  the  .instruction  of  those  who 
intend  to  follow  occupations  connected  with  ''commerce,  the 
useful  arts,  higher  trades,  building,  mining,  forestry,  agriculture, 
and  military  life;"  and  further,  that  its  advantages  are  appre- 
ciated by  the  class  for  whom  it  is  intended.  The  list  includes 
the  pupils  who  have  left  the  school  from  the  first  and  second 
classes  in  the  years  1830,  1832,  1833,  and  1837.  From  the 
first  class,  two  teachers,  five  architects,  one  chemist,  twenty-six 
merchants,  one  machinist,  two  calico-printers,  two  glass-work- 
ers, one  cloth-manufacturer,  one  silk-manufacturer,  one  miner, 
thirteen  agriculturalists,  eight  apothecaries,  two  gardeners,  one 
painter,  one  mason,  one  carpenter,  one  tanner,  one  miller,  one 
baker,  one  potter,  one  saddler,  one  soap-boiler,  one  cabinet- 
maker, two  soldiers,  one  musician,  five  to  public  oflSces,  one  to 
the  trade  institution,  six  to  a  gymnasium.  From  the  second 
class,  forty-one  merchants,  one. teacher,  one  chemist,  one  ma- 
chinist, one  ship-carpenter,  nine  agriculturalists,  one  sugar- 
refiner,  three  dyers,  one  tanner,  one  brewer,  two  distillers,  one 
miner,  two  lithographers,  one  die-sinker,  three  apothecaries, 
one  dentist,  two  painters,  two  gardeners,  three  masons,  five 
carpenters,  one  miller,  four  bakers,  one  butcher,  one  to  the 
trade  institution,  three  to  public  offices,  two  to  a  gymnasium, 
one  musician,  one  veterinary  surgeon,  one  soldier — ^being  ninety 
from  the  first  class,  and  ninety-seven  from  the  second,  in  the 
period  of  four  years. 

In  the  course  of  instruction  the  sciences  and  kindred  branches 
are  made  the  basis,  and  the  modem  languages  are  employed 
as  auxiliaries,  the  ancient  languages  being  entirely  omitted. 
The  subjects  embraced  in  it  are — religious  instruction,  German, 
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Freocht  English^  geography,  history,  mathematics, 
chemistry,  technology,  natural  history,  writing,  drawing,  and 
▼ocal  music. 

The  time  apportioned  to  each  of  these  subjects  in  the  five 
classes  will  be  seen  in  the  following  table,  which  contains  be- 
sides, a  comparison  of  the  time  devoted  to  the  di^rent  branches 
in  this  school,  with  five  classes  nearly  corresponding  to  thenit 
of  the  real  school,  and  the  same  number  of  the  Frederick  Wil- 
liam gymnasium.  In  this  comparison  the  number  of  hours  of 
religious  instruction,  which  is  nearly  the  same  in  the  three,  is 
assumed  as  the  unit  of  the  proportiotL  In  other  respects  the 
table  is  arranged  as  the  foregoing,  and  the  headings  of  the 
several  columns  indicate  the  nature  of  the  numbers  contained 
in  them* 
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*  The  entire  eonrse. 
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The  courses  of  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  philosophy^  of  thd 
gymnasium,  are  replaced  in  this  school  by  English,  chemistry^ 
and  technology,  with  an  increased  attention  to  the  kindred 
branches.  Thus  the  French  occupies  double  the  time  devoted 
in  the  parallel  classes  of  the  gymnasia;  and  if  the  whole  of  the 
eight  gymnasial  classes  be  reckoned,  the  proportion  will  still 
be  as  twenty  to  eighteen  in  favour  of  the  trade  school  Mathe* 
matics,  in  like  manner,  occupies  more  time  in  the  trade  school, 
in  the  parallel  classes,  in  the  proportion  of  3.6  to  2.1 ;  natural 
history,  in  that  of  1.4  to  0.2;  physics,  of  1.0  to  0.4;  drawing, 
of  1.6  to  0.4. 

The  courses  are  fully  laid  down  in  the  following  list,*  be* 
ginning  with  the  studies  of  the  lowest,  or  fourth  class. 

FomTB  Class. 

RdigiouM  In9truetion.\  The  Gospel  according  to  St  Luke  and  the  Acts  of  tha 
Aposties  ezpUined,  with  a  catechetical  deTclopment  of  the  tnlths  of  raligioa  and 
ethical  applications.    Two  hours  per  week. 

German,    Grammatical  exercises  in  writing.    Recital  of  poetical  pieces. 

French,  Grammatical  exercises.  Regular  and  irregular  verbs.  Reading  fiom 
Laurens*  Reader.    One  hour  of  conversation.    Four  hours.! 

Arithmetic  Mental  and  written,  including  proportions  and  fractions,  with  Uw 
theory  of  the  operations.    Four  hours. 

Geometry.    Introductory  course  of  forms.    Two  hours. 

Oeograj^y,    Elementary,  mathematical,  and  physical  geography.    Two  hoan. 

Natural  Hieiory.  In  the  summer  term,  elements  of  botany,  with  ezcuniooflk 
In  the  winter,  the  external  characters  of  animals.    Two  hours. 

Phyeice.  Introductory  instruction.  General  properties  of  bodies.  Forms  of 
crystals,  specific  gravity,  &c    Two  hours. 

Writing,    Two  hours. 

Dramng,  Outline  drawing  and  shadows,  firom  models  and  oopy4x)ards.  Two 
hours. 

Vocal  Mueic,    Two  hours. 

LowDi  Thikd  Class. 

Rtligiouo  Jnctruetum,  The  Acts  of  the  AposUes  and  the  Epistlee  read  and 
expUined.    Two  hours. 

*  Taken  from  the  programme  for  1836-7,  for  which,  with  other  doenmoDts 
mentioned  in  the  Appendix,  and  a  full  opportunity  to  visit  thu  interesting  school,  I 
am  indebted  to  director  Kloden. 

t  Roman  Catholic  pupils  are  not  required  to  take  part  in  this  instmetion, 
which  is  oommunicated  by  a  Protestant  elergyman. 

X  The  same  teacher  instructs  this  class  to  whose  course  I  have  referred  in  the 
notice  of  the  Royal  Real  School. 
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Germmn,  Grammar,  with  special  rcferenoo  to  orthography  and  etymology. 
Written  exercises  upon  narrations  made  by  the  teacher«  Delivery  of  poeti<»l 
pieces.    Four  hours. 

French,  Translation  firom  French  into  German,  from  Gedike's  Chxestomathy. 
Grammar;  irregular  verbs.  Eztemporalia,  and  translations  from  German  into 
French.    Four  hours. 

Aritkmetie.  Partly  abstract,  partly  practical,  from  Diesterweg's  Instructor. 
Four  hours. 

Oeametry.  Determination  of  angles  in  triangles  and  polygons.  Equality  of 
triangles.  Dependance  of  angles  and  sides  of  triangles.  Constructions.  Three 
hours. 

C^eogrmpkif.  Physical  description  of  the  parts  of  the  earth,  except  Europe*  Two 
hours. 

Natural  ERatory,  Mineralogy.  In  summer,  botany,  tbe  class  making  excur- 
sions for  practical  exercise.    Man.    Three  hours. 

Phy9ie$,  General  properties  of  bodies  and  solids  in  particular.  Doctrines  of 
heat,  and  their  application  to  natural  phenomena  and  the  arts.    Two  hours. 

ChemUtry.  Introduction.  Atmospheric  air.  £2xperimental  illustrations  of 
chemistry,  applied  to  the  arts.    Two  hours. 

Writing.  Two  hours.  ArehUecttural  and  topogntfhiedl  drawing.  Two  hours. 
Dratotfig  by  hand,  fbr  those  who  do  not  take  part  in  the  other*    Two  hoars. 

Vaeal  MutU,    Two  hours. 

Upfbr  Thieo  Class. 

ReUgunu  IntlruetUm,  Christian  morals,  from  Luther*s  Catechism.  Two 
hours. 

Otrman,  Simple  and  complex  sentences.  Compositions  on  special  subjects. 
Poems  explained  and  committed.    Four  hours. 

French,  Translation  from  Gedike*s  Chrcstomathy,  oral  and  in  writing. 
Written  translations  from  Bcauvais*  Introduction,  from  German  into  French. 
Grammar,  examples  treated  extempore.    Four  hours. 

Arithmetic,  Properties  of  numbers.  Powers.  Roots.  Decimal  fractioBs. 
Practical  arithmetic  from  Diestcrweg.    Four  hours. 

Oeomeiry.  Similar  figures.  Geometrical  proportion.  Exercises.  Mensura- 
tion of  rectilinear  figures.    Three  hours. 

Geography.  Physical  geography  of  Europe,  and  in  particular  of  Germany  and 
Prussia.    Two  hours. 

Natural  History.  Continuation  of  the  mineralogy  of  the  lower  third  class. 
Review  in  outline  oT  zoology  and  the  natural  history  of  man  in  particular.  Bo- 
tany, with  excursions  in  summer.    Three  hours. 

Phyoieo,    EHectricity  and  magnetism,  with  experiments.    Two  hours. 

{^hemittry.    Water  and  non-metallic  bodies,  with  experiments.    Two  hours. 

Writing.  Two  hours.  Arehiteclural  and  topographical  drawing.  Two 
hours.    Some  of  the  pupils,  during  this  time,  arc  engaged  in  ornamental  drawing. 

Vocal  Music.    Two  hours. 

Sbcono  Class. 

Religums  Instruction.  Explanation  of  the  first  tliree  Gospels.  History  of  the 
Christian  religion  and  church,  to  the  Reformation.    Two  hours. 

67 
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OerwuM.  Correction  of  exercises  written  at  home,  npon  mbjeets  udgned  hf 
the  teacher.    Oral  and  written  ezerciseB.    Introduction  to  the  history  of  Gennan 

poetry.    Three  hours. 

French.  Grammar;  extern poralia  for  the  application  of  the  nilei.  Written 
and  oral  translations  from  German  into  French,  from  Beanvaia*  Manual*  and  TJce 
Tersa,  from  Idclcr  and  Nolte's  Manual.    Four  hours. 

English.  Exorcises  in  reading  and  speaking.  Translation  into  German,  from 
Burkhardt    Dictation.    Verbs.    Two  hours. 

Arithmetic.  Commercial  arithmetic.  Algebra,  to  include  simple  and  quadratic 
equations.    Logarithms.    Three  hours. 

Oeametry.    Circles.    Analytical  and  plane  trigonometry.    Tliree  hoars. 

Geography.  The  States  of  Europe,  with  special  reference  to  their  populatian, 
manu&ctures,  and  commerce.    Two  hours. 

History.  Principal  events  of  the  history  of  the  middle  ages  and  of  later  times, 
as  an  introduction  to  recent  history.    One  hour. 

Natural  History.    Mineralogy.    Physiology  of  phmts.    Three  hours. 

Chemistry.  Metallic  bodies  and  their  compounds,  with  esqwiments.  Hireo 
hours. 

Arehiteetural^  topographical,  and  plan  drawing.  Drawing  with  instram0nt& 
Introduction  to  India  ink  drawing.  Beginning  of  the  science  of  ooostructioos. 
Two  hours. 

Z>rat9tfig.    From  copies,  and  from  plaster  and  other  models.    Two  boon. 
This  kind  of  drawing  may  be  learned  instead  of  the  above. 
Voeal  Music.    Two  hours. 

Fust  Class. 

Religiaus  Instruction.  History  of  the  Christian  religion  and  church  oontiniied. 
References  to  the  Bible.    One  hour. 

Oerman.  History  of  German  literature  to  recent  times.  Essays.  Ezercifles 
of  delivery.    Three  hours. 

fVendl.  Reading  from  the  manual  of  BQchner  and  Herrmann,  with  abstraoCs. 
Classic  authors  read.  Review  of  Grammar.  Exercises  at  home  and  exteo^io- 
ralia.    Free  delivery.    Correction  of  exercises.    Four  hours. 

English.  Syntax,  with  written  and  extempore  exercises  from  Burkhardt 
Reading  of  classic  authors.    Writing  of  letters.    Exercises  in  speaking. 

Ariikmetic.  Algebra.  Simple  and  quadratic  equations.  Binomial  and  poly- 
nomial theorems.  Higher  equations.  Commercial  arithmetic  continued.  Three 
hours. 

Oeomeiry.  Plane  trigonometry  and  its  applications.  Conic  sections.  De- 
BCripdve  geometry.    Three  hours. 

JEfistory.  History  of  the  middle  ages.  Modern  history,  with  special  refemoe 
to  the  progress  of  civilization,  of  inventions,  discoveries,  and  of  commerce  and 
industry.    Three  hours. 

NaiuraH  SRstory.  In  summer,  botany,  the  principal  families,  according  to  the 
natural  system.  In  winter,  zoology.  Tlie  pupils  are  taken,  for  the  purpose  of 
eiamining  specimens,  to  the  Royal  Museum. 

Physics,  In  summer,  optics  with  experiments.  In  winter,  the  system  of  the 
world.    Three  hours. 
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7}tekmhgy,  CSiemical  and  mechsnioal  arts  and  trades  deicribed  and  iUoa- 
trated  by  models.    Excursions  to  visit  the  principal  work-shops.    Four  hoars. 

Arehiteetural  and  machine  drawing.  Two  hours.  Those  papils  who  do  not 
take  part  in  this,  receive  leesons  in  ornamental  drawing  firom  plaster  models. 

VoeaH  Mu9ie.    Two  hours. 

The  pupils  of  this  dass  are,  besides,  engaged  in  manipulating  in  the  laboratory 
of  the  institution  several  hours  each  week. 

The  courses  require  a  good  collection  of  apparatus  and  spe- 
cimens to  carry  them  out,  and  this  school  is,  in  fact,  better 
furnished  than  any  other  of  its  grade  which  I  saw  in  Prussia, 
besides  which,  its  collections  are  on  the  increase.  The  facilities 
for  the  courses  are  furnished  by  a  collection  of  mathematical 
and  physical  apparatus,  a  laboratory,  with  a  tolerably  complete 
chemical  apparatus  and  series  of  tests,  a  collection  of  speci- 
mens of  the  arts  and  manufactures  (or  technological  collection), 
a  collection  of  dried  plants,  and  of  engravings  for  the  botanical 
course,  with  a  small  garden  for  the  same  use,  a  collection  of 
minerals,  a  collection  of  insects,  a  collection  in  comparative 
anatomy,  a  series  of  engravings  for  the  drawing  course,  and  of 
plaster  models,  a  set  of  maps,  and  other  apparatus  for  geo- 
graphy, some  astronomical  instruments,  and  a  library.  The 
pupils  are  taken,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  admirable  museum 
attached  to  the  university  of  Berlin,  for  the  examination  of  zoo- 
logical specimens  especially. 

That  this  school  is  as  a  preparation  for  the  higher  occupa- 
tions, and  for  professions  not  ranking  among  the  learned,  the 
equivalent  of  the  gymnasium  is  clearly  shown  by  the  subjects 
and  scope  of  its  courses,  and  by  the  age  of  its  pupils.  Some  of 
these  occupations  require  no  higher  instruction,  others  that  the 
pupils  shall  pass  to  the  special  schools  introductory  to  them.  So, 
also,  many  of  the  pupils  of  the  gymnasia  pass  at  once  into 
active  life,  others  enter  the  university. 

The  class  of  schools  to  which  the  two  last  described  be- 
long, are  most  important  in  their  influence.  In  many  coun- 
tries, an  elementary  education  is  the  limit  beyond  which  those 
intending  to  enter  the  lower  grades  of  the  occupations  enume- 
rated in  connexion  with  the  City  Trade  School  of  Berlin,  do 
not  pass;  and  ^f  they  are  inclined  to  have  a  better  education, 
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or  if  int^diiig  to  embrace  a  higher  occupatiotii  they  desire  to  be 
better  instructed,  they  must  seek  instruction  in  the  classical 
schools.  The  training  of  these  schools  is,  however,  essen- 
tially different  &om  that  required  by  the  tradesman  and  me- 
chanic, the  verbal  character  of  the  instruction  is  not  calculated 
to  produce  the  habits  of  mind  in  which  he  should  be  brought 
up,  and  the  knowledge  which  is  made  the  basis  of  mental  train- 
ing is  not  that  which  he  has  cUefly  occasion  to  use.  Besides, 
were  the  course  ever  so  well  adapted  to  his  object,  the  time  at 
which  he  must  leave  school  only  permits  him  to  follow  a  part 
of  it,  and  he  is  exposed  to  the  serious  evils  which  must  flow 
from  being,  as  it  were,  but  half  taught 

In  fact,  however,  he  requires  a  very  different  school,  one  in 
which  the  subjects  of  instruction  are  adapted  to  his  destinaticMi, 
ilvhiie  they  give  him  an  adequate  intellectual  culture ;  where  the 
character  of  the  instruction  will  train  him  to  the  habits  which 
must,  in  a  very  considerable  degree,  determine  his  future  use- 
fulness; and  where  the  course  which  he  pursues  will  be  tho- 
roi^,  as  &r  as  it  goes,  and  will  have  reached  before  he  leaves 
the  school  the  standard  at  which  it  aims.  Such  establishments 
are  furnished  by  the  real  schools  of  Germany,  and  as  the  wants 
which  gave  rise  to  them  there  are  strongly  felt  every  where,  this 
class  of  institutions  must  spread  extensively.  In  Grormany  they 
are,  as  has  been  seen,  no  new  experiment,  but  have  stood  the 
test  of  experience,  and  with  various  modifications  to  adapt  them 
to  diflferences  of  circumstances  or  of  views  in  education,  they 
are  spreading  in  that  country.  As  they  become  more  diffused, 
and  have  employed  a  greater  number  of  minds  in  their  orga- 
nization, their  plans  will,  no  doubt,  be  more  fully  developed. 

It  is  certainly  highly  creditable  to  Germany  that  its  "  gym- 
nasia,*' on  the  one  hand,  and  its  "  real  schools"  on  the  other,  offer 
such  excellent  models  of  secondary  instruction  in  its  two  depart- 
ments. The  toleration  which  allows  these  dissimilar  establish- 
ments to  grow  up  side  by  side,  admitting  that  each,  though 
good  for  its  object,  is  not  a  substitute  for  the  other,  belongs  to 
an  enlightened  state  of  sentiment  in  regard  to  education,  and  is 
worthy  of  the  highest  commendation. 
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FITZTHUM  GYMNASIUM  AND  BLOCHMAN  SCHOOL  AT 

DRESDEN. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  go  into  a  description  of  the  second- 
ary instruction  in  Saxony,  but  merely  to  give  a  brief  notice  of 
one  of  its  institutions  >vhich  ranks  among  the  first  in  Germany, 
and  which  combines  within  itself  a  classical  and  a  ''  real  gym- 
nasium," and  a  preparatory  school,  or  "progymnasium.'** 

This  institution  partakes  both  of  a  public  and  private  charac- 
ter, being,  on  the  one  hand,  under  the  direction  of  the  govern- 
ment authorities  as  a  public  school,  and  on  the  other,  a  private 
foundation  of  the  Fitzthum  family.  It  is  also  both  a  boarding 
and  day  school 

Pupils  are  received  into  the  progymnasium  at  nine  or  ten 
years  of  age,  and  with  the  attainments  of  the  elementary 
period.  In  this  school,  which  has  two  classes,  they  remain 
until  from  thirteen  to  fourteen.  Its  courses  are  the  following: — 
Bible  history  and  religion,  the  German  language,  the  Latin, 
French,  history,  arithmetic,  knowledge  of  forms,  geography, 
natural  history,  drawing,  and  writing.  From  the  upper  class 
of  the  progymnasium,  the  pupils  pass  to  the  gymnasium,  in  which 
there  are  four  classes.  The  courses  are  of  religion,  Latin, 
Greek,  (Jerman  language  and  literature,  French,  matheipatics, 
history,  geography,  natural  philosophy,  natural  histor}%  music, 
and  drawing.  From  the  fourth  or  lowest  class  of  the  gymna- 
sium, the  pupil  who  is  not  intended  to  go  to  the  university  en« 
ters  the  "  real  gymnasium,"  or  scientific  school,  in  which  thero 
are  two  classes,  and  the  duration  of  the  studies  of  which  is  one 
year  less  than  that  of  the  classical  gymnasium.  In  this  the 
French  and  English,  and  the  scientific  studies,  replace  the  clas- 
sics, except  a  portion  of  Latin,  which  is  still  kept  up.    The 


*  Dr.  Blochman,  who  oitaUishod  this  uiBtitotion,  in  1827,  wu  a  collaborator 
with  PcBtalozzi  in  the  palmy  days  of  his  establishment  at  Yverdun,  and  is  deeply 
imbued  with  his  method.  Tliough  ill  when  I  visited  Dresden,  he  was  most 
Und  and  cordial,  and  opened  every  part  of  hif  interettingr  school  to  my  exvmtna. 
tion. 
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couraes  consbt  of  religioo,  Gennan  lai^uage  and  fiteratnre^ 
Latin,  Frencht  English,  mathematics,  phyacs,  chemistry,  natu- 
ral history,  mechanics,  history,  geography,  drawing,  and  mosic 
The  distribution  of  the  time  of  study  in  the  principal  branches 
agrees  entirely  with  that  of  the  two  upper  classes  of  the  Royal 
Real  Sdiool  at  Berlin,  already  described 

The  arrangements  for  the  superintendence  of  the  pupils  in 
this  institution  are,  in  the  main,  like  those  of  Pfbrta.  Piq>ils 
called  inspectors  are  selected,  and  superintend  thdr  fellows 
when  in  the  play-ground  and  at  study,  and  there  are  two  mas- 
ters always  on  duty  as  superintendents.  The  physical  educa- 
tion of  the  pupils  is  very  well  attended  to,  and  the  alternations 
of  exercise  and  study  have  a  very  good  etkct  These  alterna- 
tions will  appear  by  the  foUowii^  order  of  the  day : 

The  boarders  rise  at  six  o'clock,  and  breakfast  at  a  quarter  to 
seven.  From  a  quarter  to  seven  to  a  quarter  to  eight,  study  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  two  teachers  on  duty.  Pupils  liraig 
out  of  the  house  join  in  this  study  hour.  Prayers.  From  eight  to 
a  quarter  to  ten,  instruction.  Quarter  to  ten  to  quarter  after  ten» 
play  in  the  garden,  and  a  light  second  breakfast  Quarter  after 
ten  to  twelve,  instruction.  Twelve  to  one,  instruction  in  instru- 
mental add  vocal  music,  gymnastic  exercises,  dancing,  or  fiee 
to  play  in  the  grounds  under  the  charge  of  the  two  superin- 
tendents. At  one,  the  day  scholars  leave  the  institution.  Quar- 
ter after  one  to  two,  dinner.  Two  to  three,  play  under  charge 
of  the  inspectors.  Three  to  quarter  of  five,  instruction.  On 
Wednesday  and  Saturday,  walks.  Quarter  to  five  to  quarter 
after  five,  lunch  and  recreation.  Quarter  after  five  to  eight, 
study  under  charge  and  aided  by  the  inspectors.  Eight,  supper. 
At  nine  the  younger  pupils  retire,  the  older  ones  study  until  ten. 

The  mathematical  instruction  in  this  school  is  continued,  even 
in  the  higher  branches,  upon  the  inductive  plan,  and  is  the  most 
eActi  ve  which  I  have  ever  seen.  It  consists  of  a  mixture  of  ex- 
planation and  question,  and  of  oral  and  written  exercises  in  the 
class-room.  The  recitations  are  upon  the  previous  lessons, 
and  upon  questions  given  to  be  solved  out  of  the  class-room, 
and  the  written  exercises  are  solutions  of  questions  and  notes 
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of  the  explanation  of  the  previous  .lesson.  The  collections  in 
natural  history  are  superior  to  those  possessed  by  any  other 
gymnasium  which  I  visited.  Both  this  and  the  physical  appa- 
ratus afS>rd  very  considerable  means  of  illustration  in  these  de- 
partments. The  chemical  laboratory,  in  a  building  apart  from 
the  house,  is  very  conveniently  arranged,  both  for  instruction 
and  experiments  by  the  pupils. 
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CHAPTER  XIU. 


SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 


Iff  a  regular  system  of  education,  primary  and  secondary 
lead  to  superior  instruction,  with  which  the  student's  career  is 
terminated.  The  period  of  life  usually  embraced  by  it  abroad, 
is  from  seventeen  or  eighteen  to  twenty  or  twenty-one.  The 
schools  which  furnish  it  are  of  two  classes,  those  qualifying  for 
entrance  into  the  learned  professions,  and  those  preparing  for 
occupations  requiring  a  considerable  extent  of  special  know- 
ledge for  their  successful  prosecution.  The  universities  consti- 
tute the  first  class  of  these  special  schools ;  the  second  have 
various  names,  as  schools  of  arts,  manufactures  and  commerce, 
trade  institutes,  and  pol}rtechnic  institutions;  the  last  mentioned 
title  may  be  conveniently  used  as  referring  to  the  entire  clasSi 
The  special  schools  of  architecture,  engineering,  mining,  &&, 
and  the  military  and  naval  schools,  also  belong  to  this  class. 
The  universities  not  only  serve  as  special  schools  for  the  learned 
professions,  but  are  also  intended  to  give  the  highest  grade  of 
intellectual  culture,  to  form  the  scholar  and  man  of  letters,  or 
of  science.  They  had  their  origin  in  the  wants  of  an  early 
period  of  civilization,  and  have  continued  to  be  as  necessary  in 
its  progress,  requiring  great  changes,  however,  to  enable  them 
to  keep  pace  with  the  times.  Schools  of  arts,  or  pol}rtechnic 
schools,  have  originated  in  the  requirements  of  modern  times,  in 
which  occupations  have  risen  in  standing  and  importance,  or 
have  been  actually  created,  by  the  progress  of  science  and  the 
arts.  Considered  as  special  schools,  the  universities  have  very 
difierent  objects  from  those  which  the  founder  of  the  Girard 
College  intended  as  the  aim  of  his  institution,  while  the  pur- 
poses of  the  polytechnic  schools  are  strictly  in  accordance  with 
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those  which  his  will  poiDts  out  for  the  highest  department  of 
his  college.  This  being  the  case,  a  description  of  foreign  uni- 
versities would,  I  conceive,  be  out  of  its  place  in  this  Report 
From  the  character  of  my  associations,  before  leaving  home, 
which  naturally  led  to  similar  associations  while  abroad,  I  felt 
highly  interested  in  this  class  of  institutions,  and  it  is  with  re- 
luctance I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  not  to  give  some  descrip- 
tion of  them  in  my  Report  While  it  is  exceedingly  difficult 
to  judge  of  the  results  of  university  systems  of  different  countries, 
especially  so  from  the  amount  of  talent  arrayed  in  favour  of, 
and  even  positively  against,  different  systems,  and  I  should  make 
no  pretensions  to  ofier  such  a  judgment,  the  institutions  are  by 
no  means  difficult  to  describe,  so  that  a  reader  may  conceive 
the  form  of  the  system,  and  endow  that  form  with  spirit,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  force  of  his  own  natural  powers  and  his  expe- 
rience. The  differences  between  the  university  systems  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Germany,  afford  interesting  subjects  of 
reflection  to  those  whose  pursuits  and  dispositions  lead  them  to 
efibrts  for  the  improvement  of  ''superior  education."  Con- 
sidering these  different  systems  as  so  many  experiments  made 
under  difierent  circumstances,  the  study  of  their  results,  and  the 
modifying  effect  of  circumstances,  is  no  less  interesting  than 
useful.  The  field  is,  however,  vast;  the  varieties  in  Great  Bri- 
tain alone  would  require  much  space  for  due  description,  as 
a  few  words  will  suffice  to  show.  The  Scotch  and  English 
universities-  differ  very  much  in  their  organization,  discipline, 
and  instruction,  and  even  the  several  Scotch  universities  are  not 
alike.  At  Glasgow,  and  the  academical  institution  at  Belfast, 
founded  upon  its  model,  the  pupils  enter,  in  general,  in  very  early 
youth.  The  lectures  are,  therefore,  mixed  with  recitations  held 
by  the  professors,  which,  however,  the  large  classes  at  Glas- 
gow prevent  from  being  efficacious.  The  students  do  not  reside 
in  either  of  these  institutions.  At  Edinburgh,  the  average  age 
of  the  student  is  greater,  and  the  medical  department  assumes, 
relatively  to  that  of  letters,  an  importance  which  modifies  the 
character  of  the  school    The  lesser  universities  of  St  Andrews 
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French,  English^  geography,  history,  mathematics,  phjrsics, 
chemistry,  technology,  natural  history,  writing,  drawing,  and 
vocal  music 

The  time  apportioned  to  each  of  these  subjects  in  the  fire 
classes  will  be  seen  in  the  following  table,  which  contains  be- 
sides, a  comparison  of  the  time  devoted  to  the  different  branches 
in  this  school,  with  five  classes  nearly  corresponding  to  them* 
of  the  real  school,  and  the  same  number  of  the  Frederick  Wil- 
liam gymnasium.  In  this  comparison  the  number  of  hours  of 
religious  instruction,  which  is  nearly  the  same  in  the  three,  is 
assumed  as  the  unit  of  the  proportion.  In  other  respects  the 
table  is  arranged  as  the  foregoing,  and  the  headings  of  the 
several  columns  indicate  the  nature  of  the  numbers  contained 
in  them. 
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iVbk  of  th«  dutritratioB  of  itadies  in  the  City  Trade  Sehool  of  BerHn, 
with  a  oompariwm  with  the  Royal  Real  School  and  the  Fiederick  WiUiam 
Gymnaaioou 
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INSTRUCTION. 


Religion, 
Gemaiiy  •    • 
Ftenchy  •    • 
Engliah,  •    • 
Arithmetic,  • 
Geometry,   • 
Geography,  • 
Hiatory,  -    • 
Natural  Hiatory, 
Phyaici^  •    • 
Chemiatry,  • 
Technology, 
Writing,  •    • 
Drawing, 
Vocal  Maaie» 
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0.4 
3.0 
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0.4 
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1.0 
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*  The  entire  eonrae. 
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most  two  faculties.  In  these  the  titles  of  the  branches  them- 
selves would  be  all  that  could  serve  us;  for  the  mode  of  lecturing 
being  universally  adopted,  the  treatment  of  the  subject  depends 
upon  the  individual  professor. 

In  regard  to  the  institutions  of  the  class  preparatory  to  higher 
trades,  to  the  arts,  manufactures,  mining,  engineering,  com- 
merce, navigation,  &c.,  as  they  furnish  examples  of  schools 
specially  intended  to  prepare  for  the  pursuits  of  life,  towards 
which  our  founder  has  plainly  signified  his  wish  that  the  pupils 
of  the  Girard  College  should  be  directed,  I  shall  devote  the 
chief  part  of  the  remainder  of  my  Report  to  describing  such 
examples  of  them  as  are  most  highly  approved,  having  best  ful- 
filled the  objects  for  which  they  were  founded.  I  shall  describe 
in  turn,  more  or  less  minutely,  the  Polytechnic  School  of  Paris, 
which,  originally,  as  the  Central  School  of  Public  Wof  ks,  was 
the  parent  of  this  class  of  institutions ;  the  School  of  Arts  and 
Manufactures  of  Paris,  one  of  the  most  flourishing  establish- 
ments, originating  in  private  enterprize;  the  Institute  of  Arts  at 
Beriin,  and  the  Polytechnic  Institution  at  Vienna,  both  supported 
by  government,  and  the  two  most  successful  institutions  of  their 
class  in  Germany;  and  the  School  of  Mines  at  Freyburgh,  in 
Saxony,  which,  though  specially  devoted  to  one  branch  of  prac- 
tical life,  belongs  to  the  same  class  in  its  studies.  I  shall  also 
briefly  notice,  in  connexion  with  the  Polytechnic  School  of 
France,  the  civil  schools  of  application  to  which  it  leads,  namely, 
those  of  mines,  and  of  roads  and  bridges;  in  connexion  with  the 
Institute  of  Arts  at  Berlin,  the  Industrial  Schools  of  Prussia  gene- 
rally; and  further,  after  the  School  of  Arts  and  Manufactures  of 
Paris,  the  private  Industrial  and  Commercial  Boarding  Institute 
at  Charonne.  As  our  founder  has  intimated  that  the  profession 
of  a  navigator  is  one  of  those  towards  which  he  wishes  the 
pupils  to  be  directed,  I  annex  the  programme  of  the  studies  of 
one  of  the  best  naval  schools  in  Europe,  that  of  Venice.  The 
officers  of  the  Austrian  navy,  though  they  have  limited  oppor- 
tunities of  practice,  are  distinguished  as  well  instructed  in  the 
science  of  their  profession,  and  in  all  its  collateral  branches. 

There  are  special  schools,  which,  after  some  consideration. 
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I  have  referred  to  other  branches  of  this  Report  Although 
they  educate  youth  for  particular  callings,  and  correspond  in 
general  in  regard  to  age  with  the  superior  period,  yet,  as  they 
belong  essentially  in  their  grade  of  instruction  to  the  prinaary 
or  secondary  classes,  and  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the 
schools  composing  them,  I  have  thought  it  better  to  rank  them 
accordingly.  In  this  view  the  rural  schools  of  Switzerland, 
which  may  be  considered  as  special,  in  so  far  as  they  train  their 
pupils  as  farmers,  and  the  age  of  the  pupils  of  which  extends 
beyond  the  usual  primary  period;  the  Agricultural  School  at 
Templemoyle,  in  Ireland,  the  Rural  School  of  Ealing,  and  the  La 
Martini^re  Industrial  School  of  Lyons,  have  been  placed  under 
the  head  of  primary  instruction.  The  primary  normal  schools 
of  Weissenfels,  Berlin,  Versailles,  Dijon,  Haarlem,  and  Zurich, 
have  been  ranked  under  the  same  general  division,  though  they 
are  special  schools  so  far  as  they  prepare  for  the  profession  of 
a  teacher,  and  belong  to  the  secondary  and  superior  periods  in 
the  age  of  their  pupils.  The  Normal  School  of  Paris  has,  in 
like  manner,  been  ranked  with  secondary  schools,  in  reference 
to  the  grade  of  its  instruction.  I  refer  to  them  here,  lest  it 
might  be  inferred,  from  their  not  appearing  in  what  at  first 
may  appear  their  natural  place,  that  no  account  is  given  of 
them.  The  School  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry  at  Hohenheimt 
in  Wurtemburg,  is  a  true  agricultural  university,  at  least  in  its 
principal  departments,  and  I  have  therefore  retained  it  in  this 
chapter. 

With  these  remarks  I  proceed  to  the  description  of  the  spe- 
cial schools  above  enumerated,  merely  adding,  that  if  there  is 
less  of  general  inference  and  comparison  found  connected 
with  these  institutions  than  with  others,  it  results  from  the 
fact  that  the  schools  are  special  in  their  nature,  and  when 
their  objects  are  not  entirely  different,  so  as  absolutely  to  pre- 
vent any  comparison  of  their  plans,  they  are  usually  sufficiently 
so  to  make  comparison  of  little  value.  I  have  endeavoured  to 
point  out  these  objects,  and  especially  in  cases  where  charac- 
teristic modifications  in  the  plans  result  from  them. 
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POLYTECHNIC  SCHOOL  OF  FRANCE. 

This  celebrated  institution  was  organized  in  1794,  during  the 
existence  of  the  republic  of  France,  by  a  decree  of  the  conven- 
tion,  under  the  name  of  central  school  of  public  works;  this 
title  was  subsequently  changed,  in  1795,  to  that  of  polytechnic 
school,  which,  with  the  prefixes  of  imperial  in  1806,  and  of 
royal  since  1814,  the  institution  has  since  borne,  and  under 
which  it  has  acquired  its  celebrity.  Among  the  first  professors 
of  the  school  were  Lagrange,  Monge,  Hachette,  Hassenfratz, 
and  Guyton  de  Morveau.  The  way  for  the  school  was  opened 
by  a  preparatory  school,  in  which  a  certain  number  of  pupils 
were  trained  to  act  as  assistants,  under  the  charge  of  the  pro- 
fessors already  appointed.  The  organization  of  the  school  with 
a  large  number  of  pupils  was  thus  rendered  possible,  and  was 
begun  in  May,  1795.* 

At  first  the  school  was  chiefly  intended  to  supply  officers 
for  certain  branches  of  the  military  and  civil  services.  The 
report,  however,  of  M.  Fourcroy  to  the  convention,  and  the 
law  organizing  the  school  adopted  in  consequence  of  it,  recog* 
nise  the  principle  that  the  institution  has  a  more  general  purpose, 
namely,  the  diffusion  of  mathematical,  physical,  and  chemical 
science,  and  of  the  '*  graphic  arts."  This  important  principle 
is  now  adopted  as  its  basis,  and  its  pupils  are  not  obliged  to 
enter  any  branch  of  the  government  service.  While  the  recog- 
nition  of  the  principle  is  important,  it  happens,  in  point  of  fact, 
that  few  young  men  who  enter  the  school  do  not  take  seryice, 
either  military,  naval,  or  civil.  The  branches  of  service  among 
which  the  graduates  have  a  right  of  choice  to  fill  vacancies 
are,  in  the  department  of  the  minister  of  war,  the  artillery,  the 

*  Notwithstanding  tbii  piece  of  foresight,  which  was,  however,  carried  no 
fiiiiher  than  the  preparation  of  papils  to  take  part  in  the  instruction  and  disci, 
jdine,  the  espenses  incident  to  the  sudden  reception  of  numerous  untrained  stu- 
dents with  the  untried  orsaniiation,  amounted  tlie  first  year  to  nearly  three  times 
the  sum  to  which  they  were  reduced  after  an  experience  of  two  years;  the  nnnw 
her  of  pupils  having  been  reduced  in  the  mean  time  only  in  the  proportion  of  391 
to  996.  The  expenses  include,  however,  those  for  individuals  employed  upon 
the  eoUeetions  of  models,  apparatus,  and  drawings. 
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engineers,  the  staff,  the  manufacture  of  saltpetre  and  powder, 
and,  under  certain  circumstances,  the  infantry;  in  the  navy  de- 
partment, the  naval  artillery,  naval  engineers  or  the  general 
naval  service,  and  the  hydrographical  engineers;  in  the  depart* 
ment  of  the  interior,  the  corps  of  roads  and  bridges,  and  of 
mines;  in  that  of  finance,  the  administration  of  tobacco.  The 
pupils  have  also  a  right  of  admission  to  the  school  of  forestry, 
and  to  attend  the  courses  of  other  public  special  schools. 

Government  From  1795  to  1830  this  school  was  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  minister  of  the  interior,  and  since  that  time  has 
been  under  the  charge  of  the  war  department.  The  minister 
of  war  has  always  had,  however,  a  certain  share  of  patronage 
and  influence  in  the  institution,  owing  to  the  military  form 
of  the  interior  organization;  from  1804  to  1816  this  was 
strictly  military,  the  pupils  having  been  enrolled,  armed,  and 
equipped. 

The  details  of  interior  organization  have  been  so  often  variedf 
that  if  the  reasons  of  the  changes  not  resulting  from  political 
causes  could  be  understood,  they  would  prove  no  doubt  most 
valuable  as  guides.  While,  however,  the  changes  are  chronicled 
with  care,  the  motives  for  them  do  not  appear,  and  the  minute 
record  of  them  is  not  followed  by  its  highest  appropriate  result 
The  eighth  organization  of  this  institution  took  place  in  1832, 
and  was  in  general  in  full  force  when  I  visited  it  in  1837.  The 
special  regulations  of  the  school  are  subordinate  to,  and  in  con- 
formity with,  the  decree  of  1832. 

The  immediate  control  of  the  institution  is  vested  in  a  military 
commandant,  a  general  officer,  who  must  have  been  a  pupil  of 
the  school.  He  is  responsible  for  the  execution  of  the  rules  and 
regulations  relating  to  instruction,  police,  and  administratioDf 
and  reports  directly  to  the  minister  of  war.  He  is  assisted  in 
his  duties  by  the  second  commandant,  who  has  special  charge 
of  the  police  and  discipline.  The  commandant  is  president,  and 
the  second  in  command  a  member  of  all  boards  or  councils. 
The  other  members  of  the  military  staff  are  four  captains,  hav- 
ing the  title  of  inspectors  of  studies  and  military  exercises,  and 
commanding  the  pupils  when  under  arms;  one  captain,  called 
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instructor,  yjvho  has  the  immediate  direction  of  the  military  er^ 
ercises,  and  the  clothing,  arms,  and  quarters;  and  four  adjutants, 
who  have  charge  of  the  details  of  the  internal  police  of  the  in- 
stitution and  of  the  military  exercises.  The  king  appoints  the 
two  commandants  on  the  nomination  of  the  minister  of  war; 
the  other  officers  are  appointed  by  the  minister  directly.  The 
arrangements  for  the  superintendence  of  instruction,  of  the  do- 
mestic economy,  &c^  will  be  noticed  under  their  appropriate 
heads. 

Admisnoiu  The  number  of  pupils  admitted  each  year  de- 
pends upon  the  probable  vacancies  in  the  several  corps  sup- 
plied by  the  school,  and  is  stated  at  the  time  of  the  annual  pub- 
lication of  the  conditions  of  admission.  The  average  number 
admitted  yearly,  from  1706  to  1837,  was  about  one  hundred 
and  thirty-four,  and  the  number  in  1836  was  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six.  The  total  number  in  the  two  classes  of  the  school 
has  fluctuated  considerably,  but,  since  1831,  has  averaged 
rather  more  than  three  hundred  and  one.  Every  native  of 
France,  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  seventeen,  may  be  a 
candidate  for  admission,  and  special  exceptions  are  made,  until 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  in  favour  of  those  who  belong  to  the 
military  service.  Each  applicant  registers  his  name  at  the  pre- 
fecture of  the  department  in  which  he  resides,  and  is  examined 
for  admission  in  the  district  to  which  he  belongs,  or  where  he 
is  under  instruction.  With  this  registry  is  deposited  the  certi- 
ficate of  the  date  and  circumstances  of  birth,  a  certificate  of  vac- 
cination or  of  having  had  the  small-pox,  and  of  general  health, 
and  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  parent  or  guardian  to  pay 
the  sum  of  one  thousand  francs  (about  two  hundred  dollars) 
yearly  to  the  school,  in  case  of  admission. 

The  subjects  upon  which  a  candidate  is  examined  are— 1. 
Arithmetic,  in  all  its  branches.  2.  Elementary  geometry.  3. 
Algebra.  4.  Plane  trigonometry.  5.  Statics  treated  syntheti- 
cally. 6.  Elements  of  analytical  geometry.  7.  The  use  of  the 
logarithmic  tables.  8.  Latin,  as  far  as  it  is  tau^t  in  the  rhetoric 
class  of  the  colleges,  and  French  composition.  9.  Drawing, 
with  the  crayon  and  with  instruments.    If  the  candidate  pos- 
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BBB^SBf  in  addition,  a  knowledge  of  physics^  chemistry,  Ger- 
man, and  of  India  ink  drawing,  they  are  taken  into  the  ac- 
count From  the  great  excess  in  the  number  of  applications 
over  the  numbers  of  places,  the  competition  is  necessarily  very 
aevere,  and  it  appears  from  the  register  of  applications  and 
admissions,  that  since  1796,  fourteen  thousand  one  hundred  and 
aixty-four  candidates  have  been  examined,  and  only  five  thou- 
eand  five  hundred  and  two  admitted.  The  proportion  is  even 
amaller  in  later  years;  in  1836,  of  six  hundred  and  eighteeQ 
pupils  examined,  one  hundred  and  twenty-six,  or  only  about 
one-fifth,  were  admitted.  AH  who  apply  do  not  come  forward 
to  these  examinations:  in  1636,  seven  hundred  and  forty-six 
names  were  inscribed,  and  but  six  hundred  and  eighteen  candi- 
dates presented  themselves,  so  that  the  number  of  original  appli- 
cants, in  1836,  was  actually  six  times  that  of  the  places  to  be  filled. 
There  are  four  examiners  appointed  annually  by  the  minister 
of  war,  on  the  nomination  of  the  council  of  instruction  of  the 
school  These  divide  between  them  the  difierent  districts  in 
which  the  examinations  are  to  be  held,  and  repair,  at  a  stated 
time,  between  the  first  of  August  and  tenth  of  October,  to  the 
place  appointed.  The  performance  of  the  candidates  is  re- 
gistered according  to  a  scale  of  marks,  as  nearly  uniform  as 
the  judgment  of  difierent  individuals  allows;  these  registers 
being  compared,  the  candidates  are  admitted  in  the  order 
of  merit,  thus  determined,  as  far  as  the  number  of  vacancies 
:permits,  the  admission  being  made  by  the  decision  of  a  boarc], 
the  composition  of  which  will  be  presently  stated.  Thus  this 
truly  national  institution  is  thrown  open  to  all  of  suitable  age, 
and  their  admission  depends  solely  upon  their  talents  and  ac*- 
quirements.  The  successful  candidates  are  informed  of  the 
result  of  their  examination,  and  join  the  school  early  in  No- 
vember. They  are  received  by  a  board  (jury)  of  examiners, 
who  subject  them  to  a  second  examination,  intended  to  verify 
the  first,  and  to  the  inspection  of  a  surgeon.  This  board  con- 
sists of  the  two  commandants,  the  director  of  studies,  the  two 
permanent  examiners  attached  to  the  school,  and  the  four  ex- 
aminers for  admission. 
60 
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While  pupils  are  admissible  to  this  school  as  early  as  sixteen 
years  of  age,  they  are  usually  older  on  entering;  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six  pupils  admitted  in  1836,  seventy-four  were 
twenty  years,  and  thirty-six  nineteen  years  of  age.  There  are 
twenty-four  gratuitous  places  for  pupils  whose  families  are  in 
needy  circumstances;  of  these,  twelve  are  at  the  disposal  of  the 
minister  of  war,  eight  of  the  minister  of  commerce,  and  four  of 
the  minister  of  marine.  These  bursaries  may  be  halved.  No 
pupil  who  is  lower  than  two-thirds  from  the  head  of  the  list,  in 
the  order  of  merit  at  admission,  is  eligible  to  a  bursary  or  half 
bursary. 

Besides  the  students  thus  regularly  entering  the  school,  a 
certain  number  of  youths  are  permitted  to  attend  the  lectures 
(auditeurs  libres).  The  majority  of  these  are  foreigners.  There 
were  thirty-three  such  "auditeurs"  in  1835-6,  and  forty-five  in 
1836-7.  .  Among  these  were  Englishmen,  Belgians,  (Jermans, 
Poles,  Italians,  Greeks,  Wallachiahs,  Turks,  Egyptians,  Mexi- 
cans, and  Brazilians.  Not  one  citizen  of  the  United  States 
was  enjo3dng  this  privilege. 

Instruction,  The  highest  executive  authority  in  matters  of  in- 
struction, is  the  director  of  studies.*  This  ofEce  was  created 
in  1804,  previous  to  which  time  the  council  of  instruction  had 
discharged  its  duties.  The  director  of  studies  oversees  the 
details  of  instruction,  being  immediately  responsible  to  the  com- 
mandant of  the  school.  He  is  appointed  by  the  king,  on  the 
joint  nomination  of  the  council  of  instruction  of  the  school 
and  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  is  a  member  of  all 
boards  convened  in  relation  to  its  affairs.  A  council,  termed 
the  council  of  instruction  (conseil  d'instruction),  and  composed 
of  the  two  commandants,  the  director  of  studies,  the  professors 
of  the  school,  one  master,  appointed  annually  by  the  teachers 
from  among  their  number,  and  the  librarian,  who  acts  as  se- 
cretary, meets  once  a  month  for  the  discussion  of  business  re- 
lating to  instruction;    When  changes  are  required  in  the  courses 

*  To  tii«  director  of  stodies,  the  eminent  philosopher  M.  Dalon^,  whose  Utm 
has  since  been  so  deeply  deplored  by  the  scientific  world,  I  am  indebted  for  an 
•pportnnity  of  visiting  the  school,  and  of  being  present  at  its  examinations. 
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or  in  the  examinations,  they  are  discussed  in  this  council  and 
referred  to  a  second,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  chief 
legislative  body,  in  regard  to  the  subjects  composing  the  in- 
struction. 

This  council,  termed  the  council  of  improvement  (conseil 
de  perfectionnement),  consists  of  the  two  commandants,  the 
director  of  studies,  the  five  examiners  in  the  school,  one  ex- 
aminer for  admission,  three  members  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  three  professors  in  the  school,  and  a  member  from 
each  of  the  branches  of  the  public  service  into  which  the  gra- 
duates  enter. 

The  officers  directly  concerned  in  instruction  are,  the  pro- 
fessors and  the  repeaters  (r^p^titeurs).  The  professors  and 
masters  are  appointed  by  the  minister  of  war  on  the  joint  no- 
mination of  the  council  of  instruction  and  of  the  particular  Aca- 
demy of  the  Institute  in  which  the  subject  of  instruction  is 
classed.  The  professors  communicate  instruction  by  lecture 
and  by  general  interrogations  of  the  pupils.  The  repeaters 
conduct  the  special  interrogations,  and  give  aid  to  the  pupils 
while  engaged  in  study.  The  title  of  ''repeater"  is,  no  doubt, 
derived  from  the  original  duty  of  these  teachers  having  been  to 
go  over  the  lessons  of  the  professors.  The  repeaters  do  the 
more  laborious  work  of  instruction,  and  since  their  substitution 
for  the  pupil  teachers,  who  were  employed  in  the  earlier  period 
of  the  existence  of  the  school,  have  been  considered  most  im- 
portant officers.  There  were  attached  to  the  institution,  in  1837, 
ten  professors,  five  masters,  and  twelve  repeaters.  Some  of 
the  most  distinguished  professors  have  risen  from  the  rank  of 
repeaters. 

There  are  two  divisions  of  the  pupils  for  instruction,  corres- 
ponding to  the  two  years'  duration  of  the  courses.  No  pupil 
is  allowed  to  remain  in  one  of  these  divisions  more  than  two 
years,  nor  in  the  school  more  than  three.  To  proceed  from 
the  first  division  to  the  second,  or  to  graduate,  an  examination 
must  be  passed  upon  the  studies  of  the  year  then  just  elapsed. 
Until  1798,  these  examinations  were  conducted  by  the  profes- 
sors, but  now  there  are  examiners,  who  are  not  connected  with 
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fhe  schooL  'fwo  of  these  are  permanenty  and  appointed  by  the 
minister  of  war  on  the  joint  nomination  of  the  Council  of  In- 
struction and  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  three  are  ap- 
pointed annually  on  the  recommendation  of  the  council  The 
examinations  on  mathematics  and  analytical  mechanics,  and 
of  members  of  the  graduating  class,  which  I  attended,  were 
decidedly  superior  to  any  which  I  saw  abroad,  except  in  a 
single  instance.  The  courses  of  the  first  year  are — analjrsis, 
geometry,  mechanics,  descriptive  geometry,  application  of  ana- 
lysis to  geometry,  physics,  chemistry,  French  compositiiHi, 
topographical  drawing,  drawing  of  the  human  figure,  land- 
scape drawing,  and  India  ink  drawing.  Those  of  the  second 
year  are — a  continuation  of  the  analysis,  geometry,  mechanics^ 
physics^  chemistry,  and  drawing  of  the  first  year,  besides  ma- 
chines, geodesy  and  social  arithmetic,  architecture,  and  the 
German  language.  Up  to  1814,  there  were  courses  of  civil 
engineering,  fortification,  and  the  science  and  art  of  war,  but 
these  were  then  transferred  to  the  special  school  of  application 
to  which  they  appropriately  belong.  The  dififerent  branches 
are  not  all  taught  at  the  same  time,  and,  therefore,  do  not  aH 
extend  throughout  the  whole  of  the  year.  Instruction  is  given 
in  physics  and  chemistry,  in  both  classes,  from  early  in  No- 
vember to  the  middle  or  end  of  June,  or  the  beginning  of  July, 
and  in  topographical  drawing,  from  November  to  the  begin- 
ning of  June.  In  the  first  year's  courses  of  architecture  and 
French,  and  in  the  second  year's  course  of  German,  from  the 
same  date  to  the  close  of  June  or  the  first  week  in  July.  The 
courses  of  analysis  and  geometry,  and  of  statics  and  dynamics, 
in  the  first  year,  follow  each  other  in  succession,  as  also 
those  of  descriptive  geometry  and  the  application  of  analysis. 
The  same  is  the  case  in  the  second  year  with  the  courses  of 
analysis  and  geometry,  of  mechanics  and  machines,  and  of 
geodesy  and  social  arithmetic  The  lectures  are  followed  by 
revisions  and  general  interrogations,  to  which  the  closing  por« 
tion  of  the  period  of  the  course  is  devoted.  The  number  of  lec- 
tures in  each  course  is  stated  in  the  following  table : 
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TaUe  of  the  number  of  1 


IB  the  diflbrent  depertmenti  of  etudy  in  the  Po- 
lytechnic SchooL 


SUBJECTS  OF  STUDY. 
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Analysie  and  Geometry,    •    - 
Mechanics,      ...... 

Machines,  ....... 

Descriptive  Geometry,  ... 
Analytical  Geometry,    •    -    • 
Geodesy,     ...         ... 

Social  Arithmetic,    .    <    .    . 

Chemistry, 

Architecture, 

fVeneh  CompositSoP,  •  •  . 
German  Langnafe,  •  .  •  . 
Topographical  Drawing,  •  . 
Drawing  ot  Homan  Fig  una  Sl 
India  Ink  Drawing,      ... 
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68 
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45 
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39t 
6t 
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36 
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33 
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45 
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*  The  leseooa  of  analysis  and  of  mechanics  indode  lectures, 
fsneral  interrogations  of  the  whole  chws.  These  eomses  belonging  to  the  same 
department,  the  lectares  on  analysis  and  interrogations  upon  them  oeeupy  one 
part  of  the  year,  and  the  statics  and  dynamics  the  other.  The  courses  of  lectores 
are  followed  by  a  general  review,  ooonsting  of  interrogations  by  the  professor 
and  lepeaters. 

t  Tlie  couses  of  machines,  geodesy,  and  social  arithmetic,  in  the  eeoond  year, 
bdoiig  to  the  same  department,  and  the  remark  just  made  in  relation  to  the  ooorsee 
of  analyab  and  meohttrioi  ^PpU^  also  to  them. 
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There  are  two  professors  of  mechanics  and  four  repeaten 
for  the  course  of  analysis  and  mechanics,  and  two  professors 
and  two  repeaters  for  that  of  chemistry.  The  courses  of  geo- 
desy and  topography,  machines,  and  social  arithmetic,  are  un- 
der the  same  professor,  who  has  a  repeater  as  an  assistanL 
There  are  four  masters  for  the  drawing  departnient,  comprising 
that  of  the  human  figure,  of  landscapes,  and  in  India  inL  Each 
of  the  other  subjects  have  a  professor  or  master  in  charge  of 
them,  and  each,  except  the  master  of  topographical  drawing* 
has  a  repeater. 

1  fear  that  even  a  sketch  of  the  ample  programme  of  this 
school  may  be  considered  as  leading  into  too  much  detail,  bat 
will  endeavour,  as  briefly  as  possible,  to  ^ve  some  idea  of  the 
nature  of  the  courses,  since  I  cannot  omit  what  are  justly  con- 
sidered as  models  in  their  several  ways. 

Araltbu. 

^rtt  Year.  Difierential  tnd  integral  calcnlos,  to  inclodo  the  rectifintioii  and 
quAdratare  of  plane  curves,  and  of  corved  sorfiices,  and  the  cobatore  of  eolida. 

Second  Year.  Differential  and  integral  calcolas  continued.  EUementa  of  the 
calcolos  of  yariationa  and  of  finite  difierenoei.    Formole  of  interpoIatioQ,  Sue 

MBCHANIOi. 

Fir9t  Year.  Statics.^ — Compoeitionf  and  equilibrinm  of  forces.  Theory  of  p^ 
rallel  fbrcee.  Of  the  centre  of  gravity.  Attraction  of  a  point  by  a  homogenaona 
•phere.  Dynainic8.^-General  formula  of  motion.  The  pendnlmn.  Projectilei. 
Problems  in  physical  astronomy. 

Second  Year,  Statics  continued.  Forces  applied  to  an  invariaUo  systeiiL 
Principle  of  virtual  velocities.  Application  to  simple  mechanics.  Dynamics* 
D*Alembert*s  principle.  Collision.  Moment  of  inertia,  dec  Hydrostatks. 
Hydrodynamics. 

Every  lecture  of  analysis  or  mechanics  is  preceded  or  followed  by  interrog^ 
tions  by  the  professor.  Problems  are  given  out  for  solution.  The  repeaten 
interrogate  the  pupils  three  times  per  week.  Afler  the  completion  of  the  eourse, 
general  interrogations  take  place,  upon  the  whole  subject,  by  the  professors  and 
repeaters. 

DiacRiPTivi  GaoiirniT. 

Problems  relating  to  the  right  line  and  plane  (twelve  proUeros).  Tangent 
planes  and  normals  to  curved  snr&ces  (four  problems).  Intenectioos  of  snr&oaa 
(seven  problems).    Miscellaneous  problems  (seven). 

Applieaiiono  of  Dtocriptive  Oeometry.    Problenia  with  a  aingle  plane  of  pto- 
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Jectioo,  and  a  aeale  of  dedmty.    Linear  perspective  (three  probleme).    Shadows 
(three  problems).    Stone  catting  (seven  problems).    Carpentry  (four  problems). 
India  ink  drawing.    Elements  in  fbnr  examples. 

Analytical  Gkometet. 

The  right  line  and  plane.    Curved  surfaces. 

The  professor  may  precede  or  follow  his  lectures  by  interrogations.  During 
the  course  the  class  is  examined  by  the  repeaters,  and  at  the  close  of  the  studies 
of  Analytical  Geometry  there  is  a  general  review. 

MAOBIfllS,  ASTRONOMT,  GeOOBBT,  Aim  SoCIAL  AErrflllCTIC. 

Elements  of  machines.  Machines  for  transporting  burthens  and  for  pressures 
For  raising  liquids.  Moved  by  air,  by  water,  by  steam.  Useful  effect  of  ma^ 
chines. 

AUronemy  and  Oeodeiy,  Formuln  of  spherical  trigonometry.  Measurement 
of  space  and  time.  Of  the  celestial  bodies.  Of  the  earth.  Elements  of  pliysical 
geography  and  hydrography.  Geodesy.  Instruments.  Figure  of  the  earth. 
.  Projection  of  maps  and  charts. 

Elements  of  the  calculation  of  probabilities.  Tables.  Lisuranoes.  Life  in- 
surance, dtc 

Interrogations  by  the  professor  accompany  the  lessons.  Those  by  the  repeater 
must  be  at  least  as  frequent  as  those  by  the  professor.  At  the  close  of  the  princi- 
pal courses  there  is  a  general  review,  in  the  way  of  interrogation,  by  the  professor 
and  repeater. 

Physics. 

JFtrH  Year,  1.  General  properties  of  bodies.  Falling  bodies.  Principle  of 
equilibrium  of  fluids.  Specific  gravities.  3.  Heat  Radiation,  conduction,  &c 
Vapours.  Latent  heaL  3.  General  constitution  of  the  atmosphere.  Hygrome- 
tiy.  4.  Mdeenlar  attraction.  (Capillary  action.  5.  Electricity.  Laws  of  attrac- 
tioo*  repulsion,  distribution,  dtc.  Atmospheric  electricity.  Modes  of  developing 
electricity. 

Second  Year,  6.  Magnetism.  Phenomena  and  laws  of  magnetism.  Instru- 
ments. Eedprocal  action  of  magnets  and  electrical  currents.  Ellectro-dynamics. 
Mutual  actions  of  electrical  currents.  Thermo-electric  phenomena.  7.  Acous- 
tics. Of  the  production,  propagation,  velocity,  ^lc,  of  sound.  Acoustic  instru- 
ments.   8.  Optics.    Mathematical  and  physical  optics.    Optical  instruments. 

During  the  whole  course  the  repeaters  interrogate  each  division  twice  every 
week;  they  go  through  the  study-rooms,  and  give  any  explanations  which  may 
be  required  by  the  pupils. 

Chuhstry. 

Firtt  Year.  General  principles.  Division  of  the  course.  Examination  of  the 
principal  simple  substances.  Mixtures  and  binary  compounds.  Laws  of  definite 
proportions,  6lc  Hydracids.  Oxacids  and  oxides.  Bases.  Neutral  binary 
compounds.    Salts.    Principal  metals. 

Second  Year,  Reciprocal  action  of  acids  and  oxides.  Action  of 'Water  upon 
salts.  Laws  of  Berthollct  discussed.  General  properties  of  the  carbonates,  and 
special  study  of  some  of  the  more  important    Borates  and  silicates.    Glass  and 
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potterf.  Nitntoi.  Onnpoirder.  Phoipliaftes,  Ste,  SnlpfaalM.  Oikntefc 
GhromafiM  andvther  eUaiei  of  flatta,  with  details  as  to  the  more  important  Ex* 
traction  of  the  metals  from  their  ores,  methods  of  refining,  d&c  Organic  ohe* 
mlstry.    Vegetable  substances.    Animal  substances. 

This  course  is  accompanied  by  manipulations  in  the  laboratory  of  the  imtitn- 
tion,  in  which  the  most  useful  preparations  of  the  course  are  made  by  the  popils 
themselves.  They  are  also  tangfat  the  principles  of  analysis,  both  mineral  lod 
organic,  practically. 

AncmncTuaB* 

Component  parts  of  edifices.  General  principles.  Materials.  Foundatton. 
Strength.  Forms  and  proportions  of  the  parts  of  buildings.  Floors.  Sooft, 
•rches,  dtc  General  principles  of  the  compositions  of  parts  of  edifioea.  Illoalm- 
tions  of  the  different  Tarietios  of  parts,  as  porticos,  porches,  ▼estibules,  halls,  &a 
Composition  of  «n  edifice.  Varieties  of  buildings^as  colleges,  hospitals,  prisms, 
barracks,  d&c. 

The  pupils  copy  from  the  board  the  sketches  of  the  proftssor,  and  draw  tlw 
carefiiUy  when  required.  At  the  close  of  the  lectures  there  are  fi>ur  diflfereDt  sub- 
jects assigned,  upon  each  of  which  there  is  a  competition.  The  pi^ils  arsobHi- 
fied  according  to  the  result  of  these  competitions,  and  of  the  marks  &r  tfaair  gx^ 
phic  eiercises  during  the  course.  The  best  designs  an  exhibited*  Three  India 
ink  drawings  are  made  on  architectural  subjects  duiing  this  eousMk 

Faxrch  CoMPosmoN. 

The  course  conrists  principally  in  the  writing  of  essays  and  oompositioos  by 
the  pupils,  which  are  subsequently  criticised  during  the  reoitations. 

Gkrman  Lamouaoi. 

Elements  of  the  language.  Grammar  reading.  Themes  and  ^luions.  Smy 
lecture  is  followed  by  an  examination  of  an  hoar  and  a-haff  in  doratioo,  by  tks 
professor  or  repeater.  There  are  besides  exercises  of  pronunciation  und  oobbomb 
eonveraation. 

TopooBArar. 

Exercises  in  topographical  drawing.  Different  modes  of  representing  the 
ground  by  horizontal  curves,  the  projections  of  lines  of  greatest  declivity,  and  hf 
shading.  Conventional  signs.  Lettering.  The  exercises  of  the  second  division 
are  preceded  by  lessons  from  the  professor  of  geodesy,  explanatory  of  the  tlieoiy. 

D&AWiNo  or  TBS  HoMAH  Fioomx  AND  Landsoafb  Drawihg. 

In  the  first  branch  the  pupils  are  divided  into  two  classes,  one  of  which  copies 
engravings,  and  the  other  draws  firom  models.  On  entering  the  school  the  pqnls 
are  dassified  according  U>  the  drawings  which  they  made  at  the  examination  for 
mdmission.  They  are  then  divided  into  two  sections,  of  as  nearly  equal  strength 
as  poBsiblb,  and  assigned,  each  one,  to  a  master,  with  whom  they  remain  during 
their  course.  One  of  the  drawing-masters  is  specially  charged  with  the  course  of 
drawing  from  casts  and  firom  nature.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  year,  the 
hiighest  third  pf  the  pupils  of  each  section  of  the  formar  first  division  go  to  the 
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teieher  of  drawing^  in  water  oolofon,  and  remain  for  two  months.  They  petnm 
to  their  sectione,  and  are  replaced  by  the  next  division,  each  pupil  occupying  a 
third  of  the  second  year  in  this  kind  of  drawing.  The  merits  of  the  drawings 
are  judged  every  two  months.  After  the  first  of  May  the  ordinary  drawing  les- 
sons are  replaced  by  those  in  water  colours. 

Besides  these  regular  studies,  there  are  from  twelve  to  fifteen  lectores  on  auu- 
tomy  and  physiology,  given  towards  the  close  of  the  second  year,  during  hours 
not  devoted  to  the  regular  branches,  and  which  it  is  optional  with  the  pupils  to 
attend  or  not.    Fencing,  music,  and  dancing  lessons,  are  also  given. 

During  the  interrogations  by  the  professors  and  repeaters, 
notes  are  taken  of  the  merit  of  the  answers  of  the  pupils,  accord- 
ing to  a  uniform  scale  of  marks.  These  are  communicated 
with  the  subjects  of  each  lecture  or  recitation  to  the  director  of 
studies,  and  placed  upon  record,  as  assisting  in  determining  the 
merit  of  the  pupils.  The  examiners  mark  according  to  the 
same  scale.  The  pupils  are  classified  after  the  examinations  in 
the  several  departments,  and  in  taking  the  average  for  the  stand- 
ing in  general  merit,.a  different  weight  is  allowed  to  the  different 
courses.  Mathematics  counts  most,  and  then  the  graphic  exer- 
cises, descriptive  geometry  and  geodesy  united,  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  pupils,  count  the  same — then  physics  and  chemistry. 
The  graphic  exercises  of  the  course  occupy  a  very  considerable 
part  of  the  time  of  the  pupils;  indeed,  by  some  intelligent  indi- 
viduals, friends  of  the  school  and  of  its  general  arrangements, 
this  portion  of  the  course  is  thought  to  have  received  too  great 
an  extension. 

The  examinations  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  two  years  of  study 
are  divided  into  four;  the  first,  on  the  courses  of  the  first  year, 
including  analysis,  part  of  analytical  geometry,  and  mechanics; 
the  secondi  on  chemistry;  the  third,  on  physics;  the  fourth,  on 
descriptive  geometry  and  its  applications,  and  part  of  analytical 
geometry.  The  examination  at  the  close  of  the  second  year  is 
divided  as  follows: — ^First,  analysis,  analytical  geometry,  me- 
chanics, effects  of  machines  and  social  arithmetic  Second, 
chemistry.  Third,  physics.  Fourth,  geodesy,  description  of 
machines,  and  architecture.  The  examinations  on  analysis 
and  its  applications,  and  mechanics,  are  conducted  by  the  two 
permanent  examiners.  The  pupils  are  examined  singly  and 
70 
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without  the  presence  of  their  eomrades,  and  each  examiner 
occupies  a  separate  room.  Where  the  branches  admit  of  it, 
the  examinations  are  viva  voce,  the  student  using  the  black- 
board when  required. 

After  the  examinations  are  completed*  the  results  are  report- 
ed to  a  Boardy  who,  with  all  the  materials  before  them  from  the 
examiners  and  from  the  school,  decide  whether  the  pupils  may 
pass  to  the  higher  division,  or  are  admissible  into  the  public 
service,  according  to  the  division  to  which  they  belong.  This 
board  (''jury")  consists  of  the  two  commandants,  the  director  of 
studies,  the  two  permanent  and  three  temporary  examiners. 

Few  of  the  pupils  do  not  pass  these  examinations,  severe  as 
they  are,  which  is  attributable  to  the  closeness  of  the  examina- 
tions for  admission.  In  1836,  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-one 
pupils  examined  in  each  of  the  divisions,  only  eight  in  the  higher 
and  five  in  the  lower  were  required  to  go  over  their  courses. 
This  is  a  great  gain  to  the  institution  in  every  respect,  on  the 
score  of  moral  and  intellectual  progress,  as  well  as  of  discipline 
and  economy. 

The  arrangement  of  the  time  allotted  to  study,  like  the  simi- 
lar points  in  regard  to  instruction,  is  a  matter  of  very  minute 
regulation.  The  pupils  study  in  large  rooms,  conveniently  fitted 
up  for  the  purpose,  and  where  they  receive  by  lot,  at  entrance, 
places  which  they  retain,  in  general,  during  the  course.  The 
interrogations  or  recitations  take  place  in  rooms  adapted  to  that 
purpose,  separate  from  the  larger  lecture  halls.  These  recitation- 
rooms  are  also  open  to  the  pupils  in  winter,  during  recreation 
hours,  and  after  supper;  and  in  summer,  whenever  the  weather  is 
bad,  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  spending  the  time  in  the  open  air, 
besides  at  certain  stated  periods  before  the  examinations.  The 
superintendence  of  studies,  so  far  as  entrusted  to  the  pupils,  will 
be  described  under  the  head  of  discipline.  The  repeaters  are 
present  during  the  periods  devoted  to  the  studies  of  their  seve- 
ral departments,  and,  except  in  the  cases  of  the  graphic  exer- 
cises, where  it  is  not  allowed,  are  expected  to  give  assistance 
to  the  pupils  who  ask  for  it. 

The  order  of  the  day  in  the  institution  is  arranged  with  a 
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view  to  bring  the  lectures,  recitations,  and  studies  of  particular 
branchesy  together.  Besides  this,  there  are  study-hours,  called 
free,  in  which  the  student  may  employ  himself  as  he  pleases, 
otherwise  than  in  drawing  of  any  kind  graphic  exercises). 
The  following  table,  which  contains  the  order  of  the  day  for 
the  lower  class  during  the  first  half  of  the  year,  with  the  subse- 
quent remarks  giving  the  variation  from  it  in  the  second  pe- 
riod, will  show  sufficiently  the  principle  of  arrangement  The 
dotted  lines  in  the  vertical  columns  signify  that  the  duties  are 
not  necessarily  according  to  the  order  of  time  as  laid  down  in 
the  table,  but  that  one  may  take  the  place  of  the  other. 
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The  alterations  in  this  pn^ramme,  between  the  first  of  May 
and  the  end  of  the  scholastic  year,  are  very  trifling.  The 
courses  of  analysis  have  been  completed,  as  well  as  that  of 
analytical  geometry,  and  hence  are  no  longer  to  be  found  in  the 
list  of  duties.  The  study-hours,  from  five  to  seven  on  Tuesday 
and  Friday,  are  transferred  to  from  seven  to  nine,  and  the  two 
hours,  from  five  to  seven,  are  occupied  in  water-colour  draw- 
ings. 

There  is  probably  no  school  richer  than  this  in  the  means  of 
illostrating  the  various  courses  which  are  taught  in  it.  It  has 
extensive  collections  of  physical  and  chemical  apparatus,  of 
models  of  machines,  of  mathematical  instruments,  of  drawings 
and  models  in  descriptive  geometry  and  its  applications,  and 
in  topography,  and  of  drawings,  engravings,  and  casts  for  the 
courses  of  drawing.  The  cabinets  of  apparatus  and  models 
are  under  the  charge  of  three  curators  (conservateurs),  who 
are  expected  not  only  to  keep  in  order  the  existing  collections, 
but  to  add  to  them,  under  the  direction  of  the  professors. 

While  such  ample  provisions  are  made  for  the  intellectual 
education  of  the  pupils,  and  their  physical  education  is  attended 
to  in  at  least  a  reasonable  degree,  I  am  not  aware  that  any  pro* 
vision  is  made  for  moral  or  religious  instruction  within  the 
walls  of  the  institution,  or  for  regular  attendance  upon  such  du- 
ties without  the  walls. 

Discipline.  The  discipline  of  the  school  is  thoroughly  military, 
and  the  means  of  carrying  it  out  in  all  its  strictness  are  provided 
The  regulations  are  very  minute,  and  fix,  in  detail,  the  pun- 
ishment considered  equivalent  to  each  oflence,  as  well  for 
those  against  morals  as  transgressions  of  the  regulations  them- 
selves. The  punishments  are — 1.  Private  admonition  by  the 
commandant  or  vice-commandant  2.  Public  reprimand  before 
the  corps  of  pupils.  3.  Confinement  to  the  walls  of  the  institu- 
tion, or  stoppage  of  leave.  4.  Confinement  to  the  house.  5. 
Imprisonment  within  the  walls.  6.  Military  imprisonment  7. 
Dismission.  The  usual  punishment  for  trivial  oflences  is  the 
stoppage  (''sortie"),  one  of  which  is  equivalent  to  a  deprivation 
of  the  general  leave  of  absence  for  half  a-day.    This  may  be 
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awarded  by  an  officer  as  low  as  an  adjutant  It  follows  cer- 
tain specified  offences,  as  overstaying  a  leave,  when  the  num* 
ber  of  stoppages  is  in  proportion  to  the  time  of  overstaying  the 
leave,  and  is  even  assigned  for  a  failure  in  recitation.  Im- 
prisonment within  the  walls  can  only  be  awarded  by  the  com- 
mandant, vice-commandant,  or  director  of  studies,  and  excludes 
the  student  from  the  recitation-room.  Confinement  in  the  mi- 
litary prison  requires  the  order  of  the  commandant,  who  reports 
the  case  at  once  to  the  minister  of  war.  Dismission  camiot 
take  place  without  the  sanction  of  the  minister.  Cases  of  dis- 
cipline, supposed  to  involve  dismission  or  the  loss  of  a  bursary, 
are  referred  to  a  board  called  the  council  of  discipline,  and 
composed  of  the  two  commandants,  the  director  of  sludiei^ 
two  professors,  two  captain  inspectors,  the  captain  instroctoi^ 
and  one  administrator. 

For  military  exercises,  and  the  general  furtherance  of  dw- 
cipline,  the  pupils  form  a  battalion,  divided  into  four  compames^ 
each  division  of  the  school  forming  two  companies.  Frooi 
bach  company  eight  petty  officers,  called  sergeants^  are  taken, 
according  to  the  order  of  the  merit-roll  of  the  division,  makibg 
thirty-two  in  the  whole  battalion.  These  sergeants  are  diatin- 
guished  by  appropriate  military  badges.  The  sergeants  have 
charge  of  the  other  pupils  in  the  study-rooms,  halls,  recitation- 
rooms,  refectory,  laboratories,  and  lecture-rooms,  and  two  of 
them  in  turn  are  joined  with  a  higher  officer,  an  adjutant,  in  the 
inspection  of  the  food.  They  have  charge  in  general  of  the  de^ 
tails  of  police.  The  second  sergeants  are  entrusted  with  the  col- 
lection of  the  money  due  by  their  comrades  for  letters  and  other 
authorized  expenses.    These  officers  are  appointed  once  a-year. 

On  Wednesday,  from  half  past  two  in  the  afternoon  to  hatf 
past  eight,  in  the  summer,  and  to  nine  in  the  winter,  and  on 
Sunday,  from  after  inspection  to  ten  at  night,  the  pufils  are 
allowed  to  be  absent  from  the  institution.  They  are  required 
to  wear  thdr  uniform  when  abroad.  On  their  return  they  rign 
their  name  to  a  Kst  kept  by  the  porter,  who  marks  and  reports 
the  time  of  their  return.  A  certain  number  of  stoppages  is  as- 
signed for  a  breach  of  punctuality^  according  to  its  extent 
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On  certain  afternoons  the  parents  and  relations  of  pupils  are 
permitted  to  see  them  in  the  parlour,  from  three  to  a  quarter  to 
four.  The  pupils  do  not  perform  any  duties  of  police;  their 
arms  are  cleaned  and  kept  by  an  armourer,  and  barrack-keep- 
ers are  appointed  for  the  police  of  the  quarters — provisions  which 
I  look  upon  as  defects. 

Graduation.  As  already  stated,  the  board  of  examination 
decide  formally  upon  the  claims  of  the  pupils  of  the  second  year 
to  be  graduated,  and  arrange  the  rolls  in  the  order  of  merit 
The  pupils  then,  in  turn,  choose  the  department  of  the  public 
service  which  they  wish  to  enter,  and  in  case  there  is  no  va- 
cancy in  this  department,  are  still  entitled  to  priority  of  choice 
la  other  branches  over  those  below  them.  The  school  has 
siqpplied,  between  the  years  1795  and  1836,  four  thousand  and 
thirty-six  members  to  the  public  service,  or  an  average  of  more 
than  ninety-six  annually.  Of  these,  the  following  numbers  have 
entered  the  different  branches  of  the  military  service,  namely: 
the  artillery,  sixteen  hundred  and  ninety-six;  engineers,  nine 
hundred  and  seventeen;  staff,  twenty-five;  geographical  engi- 
neers, one  hundred  and  eight;  the  manufacture  of  saltpetre  and 
powder,  nineteen:  the  infantry,  or  line  of  the  army,  one  hundred 
and  nineteen;  total,  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy- 
six.  Besides  these,  there  have  entered  the  naval  service:  in  the 
artillery,  fifty-five;  engineers,  one  hundred  and  eighteen;  hydro- 
graphical  engineers,  thirteen;  navy  proper,  one  hundred  and 
five;  total,  two  hundred  and  ninety-one.  Also  the  civil  service: 
in  the  corps  of  mines,  one  hundred  and  thirty-six;  roads  and 
bridges,  seven  hundred  and  eighteen;  tobacco,  seven;  total,  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-one. 

There  are  at  least  one  hundred  of  the  graduates  of  the  school 
in  the  higher  branches  of  public  instruction,  but  as  they  have 
feft  the  services  just  enumerated  for  these  stations,  they  are 
included  in  the  list  just  given.  In*  1836,  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-one  graduates,  nine  only  did  not  enter  the  public  service. 
As  an  additional  means  of  making  the  school  useful  to  the 
country,  it  has  been  proposed  that  a  corps  of  architects  should 
be  formed,  to  be  supplied  from  the  school*  ai^d  further  to  exempt 
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those  graduates  who  wish  to  enter  the  career  of  scientific  in^ 
struction  from  the  examination  for  the  baccalaureate  of  sciencesir 

On  entering  these  several  services,  the  graduates  pass  to  the 
schools  of  application,  or  special  schools,  intended  to  give  the 
technical  preparation  necessary;  a  notice  of  those  which  prepare 
for  civil  pursuits  will  be  found  at  the  close  of  this  article. 

Madame  Laplace  has  recently  founded  a  prize,  to  be  given 
to  the  first  on  the  list  of  graduates  from  the  school  every  year^ 
and  designed  to  testify  the  great  interest  which  her  deceased 
husband  took  in  its  welfare.  Laplace  was  one  of  the  first  ex- 
aminers of  the  candidates  for  graduation,  in  1796. 

Domestic  Economy,  The  administration  of  the  fiscal  afiairs 
of  the  school  is  committed  to  a  board  consisting  of  the  com- 
mandant and  vice-commandant,  the  director  of  studies,  two 
professors,  designated  by  the  council  of  instruction,  two  inspec- 
tors of  studies  in  turn,  according  to  rank,  the  administrator  or 
steward  as  reporter  (rapporteur),  the  treasurer  as  secretary. 
The  last  two  named  agents  are  consulting  members  only.  This 
board  meets  twice  every  month.  It  prepares  the  estimates  for 
the  expenses  of  the  school,  which  are  submitted'  to  the  minister 
of  war.  The  form  of  these  and,  indeed,  of  all  the  accounts, 
is  laid  down  minutely  in  regulations. 

The  payment  made  by  parents  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
pupils  does  not  go  into  the  treasury  of  the  institution,  but  into 
the  general  central  treasury  of  the  country.  The  schooF  fiir- 
nishes  the  pupil,  for  a  stipulated  sum,  with  his  board,  lodging, 
clothing,  and  petty  expenses.  For  repairs  of  clothing  and  petty 
expenses,  a  special  sum  is  set  aside,  of  which  the  student  re- 
ceives an  account.  Parts  of  the  supply  of  clothing,  &c.,  at  ea> 
trance,  may  be  furnished  by  the  parents,  but  the  rest  is  supplied 
by  the  school  at  the  parents*  expense. 

The  steward  (administrateur)  is  the  executive  oflGlcer  of  the 
domestic  economy  of  the  school — prepares  all  matters  of  busi- 
ness for  the  consideration  of  the  council  of  administration,  and 
the  estimates  of  every  kind,  regular  and  contingent;  presents 
the  plans  and  estimates  of  the  architect  of  the  school  for  repairs 
or   new  buildings,    and  superintends  their  execution  when 
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authorized;  makes  contracts  and  receives  the  articles  contract- 
ed for;  has  charge  of  the  issue  of  all  articles,  of  the  storehouseSi 
and  of  the  servants ;  superintends  the  infirmary :  he  nominates 
the  subordinate  persons  employed  in  his  department,  and  is  re- 
sponsible directly  to  the  council,  in  virtue  of  the  authority  of 
i^hich  he  is  supposed  to  act 

Under  this  officer  are  the  treasurer  of  the  school,  who  also 
acts  as  secretary  to  the  council  of  administration,  and  the  store- 
keeper. The  librarian  and  curators  are  responsible  also  for 
the  several  collections  under  their  charge.  A  physician,  at- 
tached to  the  school,  makes  a  regular  daily  visit,  and  is  called 
in  whenever  required.  He  has  two  health  officers  under  him, 
for  the  service  of  the  infirmary,  and  the  sisters  of  charity  act 
as  nurses. 

Schools  of  Practice  into  which  the  Gradttates  of  the 

Polytechnic  School  pass. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  services  into  which  the  gradu- 
ates are  received  are  the  military,  naval,  and  civil  There  are 
special  schools  of  practice  for  the  land  artillery  and  engineers^ 
and  for  the  stafi*or  topographical  engineers.  The  officers  who 
have  charge  of  the  manufacture  of  powder  are  sent  to  the  dif- 
ferent government  establishments  for  practice.  The  graduates 
intended  for  the  naval  artillery  go  to  the  school  of  practice  for 
the  land  artillery  at  Metz;  those  for  the  naval  engineers,  to  a 
flf)ecial  school  at  L'Orient  The  hydrographical  engineers  enter 
at  once  upon  the  actual  discharge  of  their  duties  in  subordinate 
situations.  The  courses  in  these  schools,  or  the  apprenticeship 
to  the  duties  of  the  service,  vary  from  two  to  three  years,  ac- 
cording to  the  branch.  The  civil  services  have  the  schools  of 
practice  for  the  corps  of  roads  and  bridges,  and  of  mines,  and 
for  the  manufacture  of  tobacca 

SCHOOL  OF  roads  AND  BRIDGES. 

The  corps  of  civil  engineers,  entitled  Corps  of  Roads  and 
Bridges  (corps  de  ponts  et  chauss^s),  have  in  charge  all  the 
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works  of  this  chm,  for  the  coostmctioD  and  i«|nir  of  wbicb 
the  government  is  responsible;  Tbeir  qpecial  Bdbool  at  Faria 
was  foonded  as  early  as  1747,  and  embraced  some  of  the  ac- 
ijoisitions  now  made  at  the  polytechnic  schooL  Its  organiza- 
tion, however,  appears  to  have  been  exceedingly  imperfect,  the 
pupils  being  admitted  without  examination,  and  receiving  part 
of  their  instruction  out  of  the  schooL  At  present,  the  r^;alar 
popils  are  admitted  from  the  polytechnic  school,  and  go  throogh 
a  coarse  of  three  years:  The  branches  taught  consist  of  ap* 
plied  mechanics,  civil  architecture,  constructions,  mineralogy, 
geology,  administrative  jurisprudence,  drawings  and  the  Et^Usfa, 
German,  and  Italian  languages.  There  are  examinations  at  the 
close  of  each  year.  The  lectures  occupy  the  period  from  the 
20th  of  November  to  the  1st  of  May.  During  the  intervening' 
time,  from  May  to  November,  the  students  of  the  second  and 
third  years  are  sent  into  the  field  for  practice,  under  the  de> 
partmental  engineers.  The  pupils  receive  pay,  as  aspirants 
(aspirans),  from  the  government  while  at  the  school,  and  may 
rise  to  the  rank  of  engineer  of  the  second  class  in  three  years 
from  the  period  of  leaving  it 

schckHj  of  bones. 

The  corps  of  mines  is  charged  vrith  the  execution  of  all  lawa 
relating  to  mines,  miners,  quarries,  and  furnaces,  and  with  the 
promotion,  by  advice  or  personal  exertion,  of  the  branches  of 
the  arts  connected  with  mining.  They  superintend  the  work- 
ing of  mines,  and  are  responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  workmeD, 
the  due  preservation  of  the  soil,  and  the  economy  of  the  work. 
They  also  have  the  special  superintendence  of  the  execution  of 
the  laws  relating  to  the  safety  of  the  steam-en^ne.  They  have 
two  schools  of  practice,  one  at  Paris,  called  the  school  of 
mines,  the  other  at  St  Etienne,  called  the  school  of  miners.  The 
duties  of  instruction  in  both  these  schools  are  confided  to  mem- 
bers of  the  corps.  That  at  Paris  is  considered  to  rank  among 
the  first  of  the  special  schools  of  France. 

The  regular  pupils  of  the  school  of  mines  are  divided  into 
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two  classesy  according  to  the  pay  received  from  the  goyem- 
meot  The  pupils  from  the  polytechnic  school  enter  the  se- 
cond of  these  classes.  They  remain  at  the  school  not  less  than 
two  nor  more  than  four  years.  During  the  winter  there  are 
courses  of  mineralogy,  geology,  the  working,  refining,  and 
assaying  of  metals,  the  working  of  mines,  drawing,  and  the 
English  and  German  languages.  At  the  close  of  these  courses 
the  pupils  are  examined. 

The  students  of  the  first  year  are  employed  during  the  sum- 
mer  in  chemical  manipulation  in  the  laboratories  of  the  school, 
which  are  admirably  provided  for  this  purpose,  in  making  geo- 
logical excursions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  and  in  the  use 
of  surveying  instruments.  During  the  similar  periods  of  the  fol- 
lowing years,  the  students  are  sent  into  the  departments,  and 
sometimes  abroad,  to  make  particular  examinations  in  relation 
to  their  profession,  and  on  their  return  are  expected  to  present 
m  memoir  descriptive  of  their  investigations. 

The  students  of  the  first,  or  highest  class,  are  present  at  the  sit- 
tings of  the  general  council  of  mines,  to  familiarise  them  with  the 
business  of  the  corps.  AAer  their  final  examination  they  are  class- 
ed in  the  order  of  merit,  and  receive  their  first  promotion  accord- 
ingly. The  scientific  collections  of  this  school  are  of  the  highest 
interest  Those  made  by  the  members  of  the  corps  of  mines^ 
and  specially  applicable  to  their  service,  could  not  be  replaced 

CENTBAL  SCHOOL  OF  ARTS  AND  ICANUFACTDRES  OF  PARUL* 

This  school  was  founded  in  1829,  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing suitable  instruction  for  young  men  intending  to  become  civil 
engineers,  superintendents  of  manufactories  and  work-shops, 
architects,  machinists,  d^c.  It  is  intended  to  afibrd  instruction 
of  a  character  similar  to  that  of  the  polytechnic  school,  but 
applicable  to  the  arts  in  general.     The  school  has,  since  its 


*  M.  LaYalUe,  director,  to  whoee  kindnoM  I  am  indebted  for  an  opportunity 
to  examine  the  schooL  MM.  Domaa,  Feclet,  Payen,  and  Milne  Edwarda,  are 
amoof  the  proleiaora  of  this  inatitation. 
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establishment,  been  recognised  by  the  government,  who  have 
supplied  funds  for  the  admission  of  pupils  firom  diflferent  parts 
of  France;  in  1836-7,  twenty-eight  pupils  were  thus  admitted, 
whose  expenses  were  defrayed  entirely,  or  in  part,  from  a  spe- 
cific appropriation  by  the  chamber.  The  society  for  the  en- 
couragement of  national  industry,  in  France,  has  also  given 
their  sanction  to  the  school,  by  establishing  six  half  bursaries, 
to  be  filled  every  three  years. 

GoDemment  of  the  school  This  is  vested  in  a  general  director 
and  council  of  studies,  who  delegate  a  portion  of  their  authority 
to  a  director  of  studies.  The  director  has  the  general  administra- 
tion of  the  establishment,  residing  in  it;  conducts  the  correspon- 
dence, and  appoints  the  ofiicers,  the  higher  ones  being  nominated 
by  the  council.  The  council  of  studies  is  composed  of  the  di- 
rector of  studies  and  of  a  certain  number  of  professors.  They 
regulate  every  thing  relating  to  the  courses  of  instruction,  to 
admissions,  to  examinations,  and  certificates  on  leaving  the 
institutioa  They  elect  their  president  and  secretary,  and  hold 
monthly  meetings.  During  the  recess  of  this  council  they  are 
replaced  by  a  council  of  order,  consisting  of  the  director  of 
studies  and  at  least  one  professor,  who  meet  weekly. 

The  officers  of  the  school,  besides  the  general  director  and 
the  director  of  studies,  are  the  professors  and  masters,  repeat- 
ers (r^p^titeurs),  and  preparers  (pr^parateurs).  The  repeaters 
hear  the  recitation  upon  the  subjects  on  which  the  professors 
have  lectured ;  the  preparers  get  ready  the  experimental  part 
of  the  lectures  on  chemistry  and  physics.  There  are  thirteen 
professors,  two  masters,  and  six  repeaters,  besides  the  two  di« 
rectors  and  other  officers. 

General  arrangements.  The  school  is  for  day-scholars  only, 
but  when  requested,  the  director  recommends  a  place  of  resi- 
dence for  the  pupil,  and  there  is,  in  fact,  a  boarding-house  in 
the  neighbourhood  especially  established  for  the  reception  of 
pupils  of  the  school  and  of  candidates  for  admission.  The  in- 
stitution is  open  every  day,  except  Sunday  and  Thursday,  from 
eight  until  four  o'clock;  on  Thursday,  from  eight  until  one. 
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Parents  who  reside  out  of  Paris  are  required  to  designate  a 
friend  residing  there  as  guardian  to  their  son  at  his  entrance 
into  the  school.  Implicit  obedience  to  the  regulations  and  to  the 
orders  which  they  may  receive  is  required  of  the  pupils,  who, 
if  they  consider  themselves  aggrieved,  have  recourse  to  the 
council  of  studies. 

Admission.  Pupils  may  be  admitted  at  sixteen  years  of  age, 
if  they  have  the  necessary  attainments,  but  as  a  general  rule, 
it  is  found  that  youths  at  this  early  period  have  not  sufficient 
maturity  of  intellect  to  follow  the  courses  of  the  school  to  the 
best  advantage.  The  examinations  for  admission  are  both  viva 
voce  and  in  writing.  Those  at  Paris  are  made  by  a  special  ex- 
aminer, designated  by  the  council  of  studies:  in  other  parts  of 
France  they  may  be  made  by  a  professor  of  mathematics  in  a 
royal  or  communal  college,  and  in  other  countries  by  a  profes- 
sor of  mathematics  in  a  university.  In  these  latter  cases  the 
examiners  must  forward  certain  statements ;  among  these  must 
be  a  certificate  that  at  least  twelve  questions  from  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  school  have  been  answered  by  the  candidate 
in  the  oral  examinations,  the  questions  being  specified,  and  a 
number  appended  to  each  to  designate  the  character  of  the  an- 
swer; another,  that  three  questions  from  the  same  source  have 
been  answered  in  the  written  examination,  without  the  aid  of 
books,  except  only  logarithmic  tables,  if  required.  There  must 
further  be  a  certificate  of  the  moral  character  of  the  can- 
didate. These  examinations  should  be  made  in  time  to  trans- 
mit the  result  to  Paris  before  the  twenty-fifth  of  October.  The 
applicants  are  informed  of  the  result  at  their  residence,  and  if 
admitted,  must  join  the  school  before  the  tenth  of  November. 

The  qualifications  for  admission  are  given  in  detail,  to  meet 
the  requisition  above  stated;  they' may  be  stated,  generally,  as 
follows : 

Arithmetic,  The  four  ground  rules.  The  general  theory  of 
numbers.  Vulgar  and  decimal  fractions.  Theory  of  fractions. 
Decimals.    System  of  weights  and  measures. 

Algebra.  The  ground  rules.  Simple  and  quadratic  equations. 
Resolution  of  problems.    Proportions.    The  extraction  of  roots 
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and  raising  of  powers.    The  binomial  theorem.    Powers  and 
root  of  polynomials.    Logarithms.    Progressions. 

Geometry.  The  principal  propositions  of  plane,  superficial, 
and  solid  geometry.  The  application  of  algebra  to  geometry. 
Mensuration. 

Besides  these  necessary  qualifications,  the  council  of  the 
school  recommend  to  candidates  the  further  study  of  the  ele- 
ments of  descriptive  geometry,  of  plane  trigonometry,  and  of 
analytical  geometry,  and  to  acquire  some  general  ideas  of  phy- 
sics and  chemistry.  They  are  particularly  advised,  also,  to 
prosecute  drawing,  and  especially  ornamental  drawing. 

Instruction.  The  full  course  at  the  central  school  lasts  three 
years,  as  at  the  polytechnic  school.  ^*  The  instruction  is  com- 
posed of  lectures,  of  daily  interrogations,  of  graphic  exercises 
or  drawing  (travaux  graphiques),  of  manipulations  in  che- 
mistry, stone-cutting,  carpentry,  physics  and  mechanics,  of 
constructions,  problems,  plans,  partial  competitions,  or  trials 
of  skill  by  the  pupils,  and  of  general  examinations." 

The  studies  and  exercises  of  the  first  year,  as  well  as  the  lec- 
tures of  the  succeeding  years,  are  obligatory  upon  all  the  pupils. 
They  are  intended  to  lay  the  foundation  upon  which  the  special 
courses  are  to  rest,  conveying  principles  applicable  to  aU  art& 
The  drawings  and  manipulations,  and  the  projects  or  plans  for 
work,  are  divided  into  two  sections,  one  general,  the  other  spe- 
cial. The  four  sections  of  the  special  division  are,  first,  the 
construction  of  machines  and  the  mechanic  arts;  second,  en- 
gineering, building,  the  physical  arts,  as  warming,  lighting,  &c ; 
third,  chemistry  applied  to  the  arts;  fourth,  mining  and  metal- 
lurgy, or  the  working  of  metals.  The  pupil  decides  at  the  end 
of  the  first  half  year  of  the  second  course  to  which  of  these  sec- 
lions  he  means  to  attach  himself. 

There  are  three  divisions,  or  classes,  corresponding  to  the 
three  years  of  study,  to  proceed  from  one  to  the  other  of  which 
the  pupil  must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  on  the  subject  of 
the  preceding  year. 

Hie  following  is  an  outline  of  the  courses  of  the  three 
jrears. 
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FiMT  Yeak. 

De$eriptive  Oemnetry.  Theory,  and  applications  to  penpective,  shades  and 
shadows,  stone-entting  and  carpentry.  The  pupils  reduce  the  demonstrations  to 
writing,  and  sketch  the  diagrams.  A  few  selected  problems  only  are  drawn 
with  instruments. 

Analytical  Oeometry  and  Rational  (theoretical)  Meehanici.  Trigonometry^ 
analytical  geometry.    Statics.    Dynamics,  hydrostatics,  hydrodynamics. 

Tlcory  of  Btachineo, 

CftnertU  Pkyneo.  General  discussions.  Solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous  bodies. 
Heat.    Electricity.    Magnetism.    Light. 

The  pupils  are  exercised  in  determining  specific  gravities,  in  the  construction 
of  the  thermometer,  the  nse  of  the  hygrometer,  and  in  the  determination  of 
heights  by  the  barometer. 

General  Chemiotry,  General  doctrines.  Simple  non-metallic  substances. 
Selections  from  their  compounds,  with  oxygen.  Compounds  with  hydrogen. 
Tbfb  metals.  General  properties  of  chlorides,  &c  The  salts.  Organic  che- 
nisCry.    Vegetable  and  animal  substances. 

Oygieno  and  Natttnl  History  applied  to  the  Arte.  The  first  part  of  the 
coarse  as  composed  of  the  principles  of  physiology  and  hygiene.  The  second, 
of  the  natural  history  of  organized  beings  which  yield  substances  nseful  in  the 
arts. 

SicoNn  AND  TmiiD  Yeakb. 

Deeenptioe  Qmmetty,  FiXplanatimis  by  the  proftssors,  and  nwdelling  pro. 
Uems  in  stonOi^utting  in  plaster. 

RaUmud  Meehaniee.  Condasion  of  the  course  begun  in  the  first  year,  with 
nnmerous  applications,  and  the  solution  of  problems; 

Theory  of  Btaehineo.  This  course  is  divided  into  two  parts,  which  are  tanght 
alternately  every  two  years,  to  the  united  first  and  second  classes.  Section  A. 
Elementary  machines.  Animal  power.  Hydraulic  machines.  Section  B.  Ap- 
plication of  theory  to  the  machines  for  raising  water  or  transmitting  pressure. 
Wind-mills  and  blowing  machines.    Strength  of  materials. 

Students  of  the  second  class  submit  elementary  plans  for  machinery  as  appli- 
cations of  the  course,  and  thoee  of  the  first  class  more  enlarged  projects,  with 
drawings,  calculations,  estimates,  and  descriptions. 

Conotruetion  of  Machinee.  Section  A.  On  the  materials  used  in  the  ooQ- 
sCmction  of  machines.  On  the  composition  of  machines  and  their  elementary 
parts.    Sections.    On  the  erection  of  machines. 

The  students  present  plans,  as  in  the  course  just  described. 

Phyaice  applied  to  the  Arte.  Section  A«  Strength  of  materials.  Balances. 
Heating.  Motion  of  air  in  pipes,  &c.  Vaporization.  Construction  of  lightning, 
rods.  Section  B.  Distillation.  Evaporation.  Dyeing.  Heating  of  gases  and 
liquids.    Cooling  of  bodies.    Lighting. 

These  lectures  occupy  the  first  half  of  each  year  in  these  two  classes.  The 
plans,  drawings,  and  descriptive  memoirs  of  the  kind  before  referred  to  arv 
discoised  by  die  professor,  with  sections  of  the  class,  who  meet  twice  a  week  for 
the  purpoie.    The  piq»ils  also  oonstnict  models  of  the  chimneys  and  fiiinaoes 
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defcribed  in  the  coarse,  with  prisms  of  plaster,  of  oDe-fooith  the  riae  of  ocdintiy 
bricks.  These  ire  executed  under  the  superintendence  of  the  profeanr  and 
repeater. 

Analytical  ChemiMtry,  The  course  oonsistsof  twenty  lessons  in  mineral  analy^ 
sis,  and  sixteen  in  orgranic  analysis.  Daringr  the  course,  special  labocatories  ar» 
open,  in  which  the  pupib,  in  turn,  practice  the  processes  most  naefiil  in  thdr  iik- 
tended  calling^s. 

Chemitiry  applied  to  the  Arte.  Each  section  of  the  course  occupies  a  jemi^ 
and  consists  of  twelve  lectures.  Section  A.  The  materials  drawn  from  the  earth 
and  applicable  to  all  the  arts;  the  manufacture  of  mineral  preparations;  the  pre- 
paration of  plaster,  lime,  and  mortar;  the  manufacture  of  pottery,  fnamel,  and 
glass;  the  extraction  of  metals;  the  composition  of  alloys;  the  different  applica- 
tions of  raw  or  residual  matters  in  the  arts,  airriculture,  and  domestic  eoonooj* 
The  same  method  of  requiring  plans  and  memoirs,  as  above  described,  is  fiiUowed 
in  this  course. 

ArehUeclure  and  CivU  Engineering.  Section  A.  Architecture,  elements  of 
architectural  forms.  Discussion  of  different  buildings,  paUic  and  private,  mn- 
■onry,  carpentry,  joiner*s  work,  lock-smith*s  work,  roofing,  foondatJons,  eiti- 
mates,  plans.  The  students  visit  different  works  in  the  course  of  erection,  and 
are  exercised  in  drawing  plana  and  in  taking  levels.  Section  B.  Roads ;  bridges 
of  stone  and  wood;  suspension  bridges;  movable  bridges;  river  navigation;  eanal 
narigation;  supply  and  distribution  of  water. 

Oeognoey  and  Mining.  Section  A.  Geography,  physical  geography,  mineraliK 
gy,  geology.  The  principal  mineral  and  geological  species  are  presented  to  the 
stodents,  and  excursions  are  made  in  summer,  in  the  neighboorhood  of  Pariii 
lor  practice.  Section  R  1.  Mining.  General  principles.  Means  of  excavation. 
Working  of  Mines.  Details  of  working.  Mining  jurisprudence.  2.  Genoal 
metallurgy.  Mechanical  preparation  of  the  ores.  Reduction  and  refining  of  thn 
different  metals. 

Special  Metallurgy  of  Jron.  Section  A.  Smelting  fiimaoes  and  fimndiiea. 
Treatment  of  ores  to  obtain  cast  iron.  Refining  of  iron.  Section  B»  Mano- 
fiicture  of  iron  and  steeL 

SriciAL  Courses  for  thx  Third  ITkar. 

The  Steam-engine,  with  the  details  of  its  construction,  varieties,  and  applica- 
tions. 
RatUroade.    Their  construction,  and  the  means  of  locomotion  upon  them. 

The  students  are  examined  daily  upon  the  subjects  of  their 
lectures,  by  the  professors  and  repeaters.  The  utility  of  this 
latter  class  of  teachers  is  well  established  in  France,  and  they 
are  found  in  every  institution  in  which  lecturing  is  practised 
to  a  great  extent  as  a  means  of  instruction;  they  prevent  the 
burthen  of  teaching  from  falling  upon  professors,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  be  engaged  in  advancing,  as  well  as  in  propagating 
science,  and  who  would  be  prevented  from  following  one  or 
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Other  of  these  honourable  and  useful  careers,  by  having  the 
duty  of  teaching  superadded  to  that  of  lecturing.  So  well 
is  the  necessity  of  relieving  the  professor  understood,  that 
in  all  courses  requiring  preparation,  special  persons  are  ap- 
pointed, called  preparers,  who  take  off  this  burthen  also  from 
the  professor.  The  result  is,  that  many  men  of  high  eminence 
are  thus  enabled  to  diffuse  their  knowledge  among  students  by 
lecturing,  and  are  willing  to  do  so,  though  they  have  other  and 
more  profitable  employments,  to  which  they  would  exclusively 
confine  themselves,  if  this  were  connected  with  teaching  by 
interrogation  and  the  task  of  preparing  experimental  illustra- 
tions. The  pupil  is  thus  greatly  the  gainer,  and  has  at  the 
same  time  the  special  examination  upon  the  lectures  which  is 
so  necessary  to  complete  the  instruction,  and  to  which  a  re- 
peater is  entirely  competent  Young  men  of  talent  seek  the 
situations  of  repeaters  as  the  best  method  of  showing  their 
particular  qualifications,  and  the  most  certain  road  to  a  pro- 
fessorship. For  each  recitation  the  pupil  receives  a  mark,  and 
the  roll  of  the  class  with  these  marks  being  preserved,  its  in- 
dications are  combined  with  the  results  of  the  examination, 
to  decide  upon  the  fitness  of  a  pupil  when  he  comes  forward 
for  a  diploma. 

The  graphic  exercises  consist  in  the  drawing  of  ornamental 
work,  in  India  ink  drawing,  in  drawing  with  the  steel  pen  and 
instruments,  and  in  sketching  the  diagrams  of  the  lectures  to  a 
scale.  Great  importance  is  attached  to  this  part  of  the  course, 
and  much  time  spent  in  it  The  rooms  for  these  exercises  are 
conveniently  arranged,  and  the  pupils  are  superintended  during 
them  by  a  professor  or  a  repeater,  and  visited  occasionally  by 
the  director  of  studies  or  his  deputies.  The  drawing-tables  are 
so  arranged  that  the  pupils  stand  while  at  work,  which  at  their 
age  is  very  desirable. 

The  arrangements  for  chemical  manipulation  by  the  students 
are  very  complete;  they  have  access  not  only  to  the  laborato- 
ries of  the  two  professors,  but  to  others  which  are  devoted  to 
special  branches.  During  the  first  year  every  student  is  em- 
ployed in  laboratory  duty  once  a  week,  and  has  also  the  oppor- 
72 
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tunity  of  performing  some  of  the  principal  physical  experiments: 
They  are  superintended,  while  thus  occupied,  by  repeaters. 
During  the  first  half  year  of  the  second  course  the  students  are 
called,  in  turn,  to  general  duty  in  the  laboratory;  and  during 
the  second  half  of  the  same  year,  and  the  whole  of  the  third, 
the  two  sections  who  follow  the  courses  of  chemistry  applied 
to  the  arts  and  metallurgy,  are  employed  in  manipulations  con- 
nected with  them.  There  is  an  officer  for  their  superintendence, 
called  the  director  (chef)  of  the  chemical  exercises,  who  is 
subordinate  to  the  professor  of  chemical  analysis.  The  oppor- 
tunities thus  afforded  of  acquiring  a  general  practice  under  the 
guidance  of  the  distinguished  professors  of  this  school  are  in- 
valuable, and  form  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  the 
establishment 

The  materials  for  constructing  models  of  some  of  the  more 
useful  works,  and  apparatus  relating  to  the  arts,  are  furnished 
to  the  pupils,  and  used  under  the  direction  of  their  instructors. 
The  collections  of  mathematical  and  physical  apparatus,  and 
in  technology,  are  very  respectable,  and  are  increasing,  it  being 
clearly  understood  by  those  who  control  the  school,  that  theso 
and  similar  collections  are  of  essential  importance  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  courses.  There  is  a  library  of  works  relating 
to  the  arts,  which  is  open  to  students  of  the  first  and  second 
classes  on  stated  days,  and  during  particular  hours,  for  con- 
sultation. 

The  practical  application  of  the  subjects  taught  is  early  intro* 
duced  to  the  students  by  problems,  requiring  more  or  less  inge- 
nuity in  their  solution;  from  these  the  next  step  is  to  require  the 
detailed  plan  of  some  simple  work,  and  from  this  the  exercise 
rises  to  the  drawings,  estimates,  and  descriptive  memoir  accom* 
panying  the  supposed  arrangement  of  some  complex  establish- 
ment for  manufacturing  or  other  purpose  of  the  arts. 

No  attempt  is  made  to  connect  practice  in  the  use  of  me- 
chanical tools  with  that  in  general  manipulation,  even  as  a  spe* 
cial  course,  a  point  to  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  recur, 
US  one  of  the  questions  of  most  doubtful  solution  relating  to  thia 
class  of  schools. 
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At  the  close  of  each  year  the  pupils  are  examined,  and  from 
the  results  of  this  trial,  combined  with  their  marks  for  the  year, 
and  the  graphic  exercises  which  they  present,  is  determined 
according  to  the  class  to  which  the  pupils  belong,  whether  they 
shall  be  allowed  to  pass  on  to  the  next  higher  class,  or  to  re- 
ceive their  diploma.  The  course  begins  on  the  tenth  of  No- 
vember, and  terminates  in  July.  The  examinations  are  com- 
pleted before  the  tenth  of  August 

Gradtiotion  of  the  pupils.  The  student  who  goes  through  the 
courses  of  the  school  satisfactorily,  and  passes  a  final  examina- 
tion upon  all  the  matters  required  of  him,  receives  the  diploma 
of  civil  engineer.  One  who  does  not  come  up  to  the  require- 
ments in  all  the  branches  may,  nevertlieless,  receive  a  certificate 
of  capacity  in  those  where  his  attainments  are  sufficient 

Students  of  the  third  class,  who  are  candidates  for  gradua- 
tion, begin  the  exercises  for  that  purpose  on  the  fifteenth  of 
June,  and  have  forty  days  to  prepare  them.  Each  of  the  four 
sections  into  which  the  pupils  are  divided,  namely,  mechani- 
cians, constructors,  chemists,  and  metallurgists,  are  expected 
to  complete  a  different  exercise,  consisting  of  a  plan  or  project 
of  an  establishment,  the  drawings  in  relation  to  which  must  be 
made  in  the  school,  and  which  must  be  accompanied  by  a  de- 
scriptive memoir.  Every  student  is  examined  upon  his  work, 
and  must  explain  and  defend  it  The  drawings  and  memoirs 
thus  executed  become  the  property  of  the  school,  and  are  fre- 
quently  very  useful  in  the  instruction. 

The  strictness  of  the  council  of  studies,  in  exacting  high  quali- 
fications for  diplomas,  has  had  the  effect  of  placing  the  charac- 
ter of  this  school  in  so  fair  a  point  of  view,  that  its  graduates 
have  no  difficulty  in  finding  places ;  on  the  contrary,  indeed, 
they  are  in  request  for  the  employments  which  the  institution 
certifies  that  they  are  able  to  fill.  An  abstract  from  the  list  of  the 
employments  of  students  who  had  leil  the  school  with  diplomas  or 
certificates,  within  the  six  years  preceding  1837-8,  will  serve  to 
show  that  the  pupils  are  engaged  in  occupations  for  which  the 
courses  were  intended  to  qualify  them,  and  that  thus  the  institu- 
tion actually  accomplishes  what  it  professes.    The  record  does 
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not,  however^  include  all  those  who  have  left  the  school  xrids 
its  diploma  or  certificate^  there  being  some  whose  occnpatioos 
have  not  been  reported  to  the  authorities.  The  number  in- 
cluded in  the  list  is  ninety,  of  which  twenty-four  axe  civO 
engineers,  deven  manufacturers^  eleven  machinists  and  con- 
structors of  manufactories  of  various  kinds,  nine  miners,  dlght 
constructors  of  iron  work,  seven  engaged  in  iron  works,  six 
professors  of  chemistry,  mathematics  and  mechanics,  four 
manufacturing  chemists,  three  preparers  and  repeaters  in  che- 
mical courses,  two  architects,  one  engineer  of  a  gas-works,  one 
assayer,  three  officers  connected  with  civil  and  military 
vice  and  trade. 

This  institution,  though  in  the  beginnii^  only  a  private 
terprise,  has  been  entirely  successful,  and  supplies  to  youi^ 
men  who  are  out  of  the  government  civil  service,  facilities  for 
acquiring  knowledge,  similar  to  those  which  the  Polytechnic 
School,  and  the  Schools  of  Mines  and  Roads  and  Bridges,  do  in 
that  service. 

SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE  AND  THE  ENDUSTRUL  ART8»  AT  GHA^ 

RONNE.« 

This  institution  is  a  private  boarding-school,  furnishing  in- 
struction in  the  usual  literary  branches,  as  well  as  those  prepa- 
ratory to  commerce,  the  mechanic  arts,  and  manufactures. 
The  pupils  are  divided  into  three  sections,  corresponding  to 
these  three  purposes.  The  peculiarity  of  the  school,  which  is 
worthy  of  especial  notice,  is  the  establishment  of  a  geneml 
machinist's  shop  on  the  premises,  and  in  which  the  pupils  belong- 
ing to  the  division  of  the  arts,  and  others,  whose  parents  desire 
it,  are  employed  a  certain  number  of  hours  of  the  day.  As  this 
is  a  private  undertaking,  not  aided  by  government  funds,  eco- 
nomy in  this  last  feature  is  of  course  particularly  desirable.  On 
trial,  it  has  been  found  only  attainable  by  leasing  the  machine- 
shops  to  a  skilful  mechanic,  who  in  return  binds  himself  to  take 
and  instruct  the  pupils,  under  certain  regulations.    This  arrange^ 

*  M.  Pinel  Ghraarfchiinp,  difedor.. 
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men!  has  the  disadvantage  that,  instead  of  seeing  a  variety  of 
work,  the  pupils  are  frequently  confined  to  one  kind,  according 
to  the  description  of  orders  taken  by  the  lessee  of  the  shops. 
The  plan  of  varied  work,  in  \vhich  the  pupils  were  employed 
during  certain  hours  of  the  day,  as  apprentices,  was  found  too 
expensive.  The  difficulties  of  practical  education  in  these 
branches,  out  of  the  regular  work-shops,  will  be  referred  to  again. 

SCHOOLS  OF  ARTS  OF  PRUSSIA. 

In  Prussia,  every  trade  in  which  a  want  of  skill  may  jeopard 
human  life,  is  regulated  by  law;  and  before  its  exercise  can  be 
commenced,  a  license  is  required,  to  obtain  which  an  examina- 
tion must  be  passed.  This  requisition  of  the  law  is  considered 
to  involve  a  reciprocal  obb'gation  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment to  afiford  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  the  necessary 
knowledge,  and  schools  have  accordingly  been  established  for 
the  purpose.  Twenty  of  the  regencies  of  the  kingdom  already 
have  technical  schools  established  in  them,  where  instruction  is, 
in  general,  given  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  or  province,  or  for 
a  very  trifling  remuneration;  and  it  is  the  intention  that  each 
regency  shall  have  at  least  one  such  school  within  its  limits. 
When  there  is  a  burgher  school  in  the  place  intended  as  the  lo- 
cality for  one  of  these  technical  schools,  the  two  schools  are 
connected  as  already  described:  at  Potsdam,  the  special  tech- 
nical course  alone  being  given  in  a  separate  department.  In 
all  cases  the  government  supplies  the  apparatus  for  the  courses 
of  mechanics,  physics,  and  chemistry;  furnishes  the  requisite  en- 
gravings for  the  courses  of  drawing;  and  supplies  works  for  the 
library  and  for  instruction.  •  The  courses  are  intended  to  reach 
the  grade  of  the  lower  class  of  the  Berlin  Institute  of  Arts,  to  be 
subsequently  described,  a  purpose  which  is  actually  accom- 
plished in  a  part  of  the  schools.  Some  of  the  commtmes  have 
erected  schools  similar  to  these,  at  their  own  expense,  or  have 
aided  in  establishing  or  improving  the  provincial  schools.  The 
cost  of  these  twenty  schools,  annually,  is  between  seven  and 
ten  thousand  dollars. 

The  most  promising  pupils  from  the  provincial  schools  usually 
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find  places  at  the  ceDtral  Institute  at  Berlin,  which  is  in  fact 
the  university  of  arts. 

There  is  a  special  school  for  ship-builders  at  Stettin,  in  Fo^ 
merania*  • 

INSTITUTE  OF  ARTS  OF  BERLIN.* 

This  institution  is  intended  to  impart  the  theoretical  know* 
ledge  essential  to  improvement  in  the  arts,  and  such  practical 
knowledge  as  can  be  acquired  to  advantage  in  a  school  It  is 
supported  by  the  government,  and  has  also  a  legacy,  to  be  ex- 
pended in  bursaries  at  the  school,  from  Baron  Von  Seydlitz. 
The  institution  is  under  the  charge  of  a  director.f  who  has  the 
entire  control  of  the  funds,  of  the  admissions  and  dismissions, 
and  the  superintendence  of  the  instruction.  The  professors  and 
pupils  do  not  reside  in  the  establishment,  so  that  the  superinten- 
dence is  confined  to  study-hours.  There  are  assistant  profes- 
sorsy  who  prepare  the  lectures,  and  conduct  a  part  of  the  exer- 
cises, in  some  cases  reviewing  the  lessons  of  the  professors  with 
the  pupils.  Besides  these  officers  there  are  others,  who  have 
charge  of  the  admirable  collections  of  the  institution,  and  of  the 
work-shops,  offices,  &c.  The  number  of  professors  is  eight,  and 
of  repeaters,  two.  The  discipline  is  of  the  most  simple  charac- 
ter, for  no  pupil  is  allowed  to  remain  in  connexion  with  the 
institution  unless  his  conduct  and  progress  are  satisfactory. 
There  is  but  one  punishment  recognised,  namely,  dismission; 
and  even  a  want  of  punctuality  is  visited  thus  severely. 

In  the  spring  of  every  year  the  regencies  advertise  that  appli* 
cations  will  be  received  for  admission  into  the  institute,  and  the 

*  Gewerbinstitut,  literally,  trade  iostitute.  I  am  indebted  to  the  director, 
privy  oooDBellor  Beuth,  for  a  lithographic  outline  and  programme  of  this  institu- 
tion,  and  to  the  Hon.  Henry  Wheaton,  minister  of  the  United  States  at  Berlin, 
fyt  an  afioonnt  of  the  indiutrial  schoolB  of  Prussia,  by  Captain  Beaulieu,  Beigiaa 
ehmrg^  d'affaires  at  Berlin.  M.  Beuth  gave  me  CYery  facility  in  visiting  the 
institution. 

f  The  director,  M.  Beuth,  is  also  president  of  the  Royal  Technical  Commis. 
■ion  of  Prussia,  and  has  the  distribution  of  the  funds  for  the  enoooragement  of 
industry,  amounting  to  about  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  annually.  M.  Beuth 
is  also  a  privy  counsellor,  and  is  president  of  the  Society  for  the  Elncouragemcat 
of  National  Industry  in  Prussia. 
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testimonials  of  the  candidates  who  present  the  best  claims  are 
forwarded  to  the  director  at  Berlin,  who  decides  finally  upon  the 
several  nominations.  The  pupils  from  the  provincial  schools 
have,  in  general,  the  preference  over  other  applicants.  At  the 
same  time  notice  is  given  by  the  president  of  the  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  National  Industry,  in  relation  to  the  bursaries 
vacant  upon  the  Seydlitz  foundation.  The  qualifications  es- 
sential to  admission  are — to  read  and  write  the  German 
language  with  correctness  and  facility,  and  to  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  arithmetic  in  all  its  branches.  The  candidate 
must,  besides,  be  at  least  seventeen  years  of  age.  Certain  of 
the  pupils,  as  will  be  hereafter  more  fully  stated,  require  to  have 
served  an  apprenticeship  to  a  trade.  The  Seydlitz  bursars  must, 
in  addition,  show — 1st.  That  their  parents  were  not  artisans,* 
relatives  of  the  founder  having  the  preference  over  other 
applicants.  2d.  That  they  have  been  apprenticed  to  a  trade, 
if  they  intend  to  follow  one  not  taught  in  the  institution,  dd. 
They  must  enter  into  an  engagement  that  if  they  leave  the  me- 
chanical career  they  will  pay  back  the  amount  of  their  bursa* 
lies.  There  are  sixty  or  seventy  gratuitous  pupils  in  the  school, 
of  whom  eighteen  are  upon  the  Seydlitz  foundation.  Forty  are 
admitted  annually,  this  number  having  been  adopted  because  it 
is  found  that,  in  the  course  of  the  first  month,  about  a  fourth  of 
the  newly  admitted  pupils  fall  away  from  the  institution.  Each 
bursar  receives  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  per  annum 
for  maintenance.  The  education  is  gratuitous.  The  regular 
pupils  enter  on  th0  first  of  October,  but  the  director  is  authorized 
to  admit,  at  his  pleasure,  applicants  who  do  not  desire  to  be- 
come bursars,  but  who  support  themselves,  receiving  gratui* 
tously,  however,  the  instruction  afforded  by  the  institution. 

The  education  of  the  pupils  is  either  solely  theoretical,  or 
combines  theory  and  practice,  according  to  the  calling  which 
they  intend  to  follow.  The  first  division  is  composed  of  students, 

*  The  object  of  M.  Von  Seydlitz  appears  to  have  been  to  counteract,  to  the  ezp 
tent  of  his  power,  the  tendency  to  the  increase  of  the  learned  professions,  at  thq 
expense  of  the  mechanic  arts,  by  an  inducement  to  a  course  exactly  contrary  tq 
tiM  usual  one. 
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who  receive  theoretical  instruction  only,  and  who  are  preparing 
to  become  masons,  carpenters,  and  joiners.  They  are  supposed 
to  have  become  acquainted  with  the  practice  of  their  trade  be- 
fore entering  the  institution,  being  required  to  have  served,  pre- 
viously, a  part  of  their  apprenticeshipb  An  excellent  reason  is 
assigned  for  this  rule,  namely,  that  on  leaving  the  school  such 
pupils  are  too  old  to  begin  their  apprenticeship  to  these  callings, 
and  would,  if  they  attempted  to  do  so,  find  the  first  beginnings 
so  irksome  as  to  induce  them  to  seek  other  employments,  and 
thus  their  special  education  would  be  lost,  and  the  object  of  the 
school  defeated.  The  second  division  embraces  both  theoreti- 
cal and  practical  instruction,  and  consists  of  three  classes.  First, 
the  stone-cutters,  engravei-s,  lapidaries,  glass-cutters,  carvers  in 
wood  and  ivory,  and  brass-founders.  Second,  dyers  and  manu- 
factures of  chemical  products.  Third.  Machine-makers  and 
mechanicians.  The  practical  instruction  is  difierent  for  each 
of  these  three  classes. 

The  general  course  of  studies  last  two  years,  and  the  pujnls 
are  divided  into  two  corresponding  classes.  The  first  class  is, 
besides,  subdivided  into  two  sections.  The  lower  or  second 
class  is  taught  first;  mechanical  drawing,  subdivided  into  deco- 
rative drawing,  including  designs  for  architectural  ornaments, 
utensils,  vases,  patterns  for  weaving,  &c.,  and  linear  drawing, 
applied  to  civil  works,  to  handicrafts,  and  to  machines.  Second, 
modelling  in  clay,  plaster,  and  wax.  Third,  practical  arithme- 
tic Fonrth,  geometry.  FiAh,  natural  philosophy.  Sixth,  che- 
mistry. Seventh,  technology,  or  a  knowledge  of  the  materials, 
processes,  and  products  of  the  arts.  The  studies  of  the  lower 
iMction  of  the  first  class  are  general,  while  those  of  the  first  sec- 
tion turn  more  particularly  upon  the  applications  of  science  to 
the  arts.  In  the  lower  section,  the  drawing,  modelling,  natural 
philosophy,  and  chemistry,  of  the  first  year,  are  continued;  and, 
in  addition,  descriptive  geometry,  trigonometry,  stereometry, 
mixed  mathematics,  mineralogy,  and  the  art  of  construction  are 
studied.  In  the  upper  or  first  section,  perspective,  stone-cutting, 
carpentry,  and  mechanics  applied  to  the  arts,  are  taught,  and 
the  making  of  plans  and  estimates  for  buildings,  work-shops. 
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manufactories,  machines,  &c.  These  courses  are  common  to 
all  pupils,  whatever  may  be  their  future  destination;  but  beside 
them,  the  machinists  study,  during  the  latter  part  of  their  stay  at 
the  institution,  a  continuation  of  the  course  of  mechanics  and 
mathematical  analysis.  The  examples  accompanying  the  in- 
struction in  regard  to  plans  and  estimates  are  adapted  to  the 
intended  pursuits  of  the  pupils. 

The  courses  of  practice  are  begun  by  the  pupils  already  enu- 
merated as  taking  part  in  them,  at  different  periods  of  their  stay 
in  the  institution.  The  future  chemists  and  mechanics  must 
have  completed  the  whole  range  of  studies  above  mentioned, 
as  common  to  all  the  pupils,  while  the  others  begin  their  practice 
after  having  completed  the  first  year's  course.  There  are  work- 
shops for  each  class  of  pupils,  where  they  are  taught  the  practice 
of  their  proposed  calling,  under  competent  workmen.  There  are 
two  foundries  for  bronze  castings,  one  for  small,  the  other  for 
large  castings,  and  the  work  turned  out  of  both  bears  a  high 
character.  A  specimen  of  this  work  is  retained  by  the  institu- 
tion in  a  beautiful  fountain,  which  ornaments  one  of  the  courts 
of  the  building.  The  models  for  castings  are  made  in  the  estab- 
lishment In  the  first  division  of  pupils,  in  reference  to  their 
callings,  there  are  usually  some  whose  art  is  connected  with  the 
fine  arts  in  some  of  its  branches,  and  these  have  an  opportunity 
during  part  of  the  week  to  attend  the  courses  of  the  Berlin  Aca- 
demy. The  future  chemists  work  for  half  the  year  in  the  labo- 
ratory. They  are  chiefly  employed  in  chemical  analysis,  being 
furnished  with  the  requisite  materials  for  practice  by  the  institu- 
tion. In  the  shops  for  the  instruction  of  mechanics  are  machines 
forworking  in  wood  and  the  metals,  a  steam*engineof  four  horses' 
power,  a  forge,  tools  in  great  variety,  lathes,  &c  The  pupils 
have  the  use  of  all  necessary  implements,  according  to  their 
progress,  and  are  gradually  taught,  as  if  serving  a  regular  ap- 
prenticeship. When  capable,  they  are  enabled  to  construct  ma- 
chines which  may  be  useful  to  them  subsequently,  as  a  lathe,  or 
machine  for  cutting  screws,  or  the  teeth  of  wheels,  &C,  and 
are  furnished  with  all  the  materials  for  the  purpose,  the  machine 
becoming  their  own  property.    In  these  work-shops,  also,  the 
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mcxiels  for  the  cabinet  of  the  school  are  made.  This  is  by  far 
the  most  complete  establishment  for  practice  which  I  met  with 
in  any  institution,  and  I  believe  the  practice  is  both  real  and 
efiectuat  It  involves,  however,  an  expenditure  which  in  other 
cases  it  has  not  been  practicable  to  command.  The  scale  of  the 
whole  institution  is,  iir  the  particnlarof  expenditure,  most  geoei^ 
rous. 

This  is  one  specimen  of  the  various  plans  which  have  been 
devised  to  give  practical  knowledge  of  an  art  in  connexioa 
with  theory  in  a  school.  It  is  first  most  judicioudy  laid  dowB 
that  certain  trades  cannot  be  taught  to  advantage  in  a  similar 
connexion,  but  that  the  practical  knowledge  must  be  acquired 
by  an  apprenticeship  antecedent  to  the  theoretical  studies.  Them 
are  besides,  however,  a  large  number  of  trades,  the  practice 
ef  which  is  to  be  taught  in  the  institution,  and  requiring  a  very 
connderable  expenditure-  to  carry  out  the  design  properly. 
This  could  not  be  attempted  in  a  schoob  less  munificently  en- 
dowed, and  requires  very  strict  regulations  to  carry  it  throogk 
even  here.  The  habits  of  a  school  work-shop  are,  in  general,  not 
those  of  a  real  manufactory,  where  the  same  articles  are*  made 
to  be  sold  as  a  source  of  profit;  hence,  though  the  practical 
knowledge  may  be  acquired,  the  habits  of  work  are  not,  and 
the  mechanic  may  be  well  taught  but  not  well  trained.  At  the 
private  school  of  Charonne,  work-shops  were  established,  giving 
a  variety  of  occupation  to  the  pupils;  but  the  disposition  to  play 
rather  than  to  work,  rendered  these  establishments  too  costly  to 
be  supported  by  a  private  institution,  and  the  plan  adopted 
mstead*  of  this,  was  to  make  the  pupils  enter  a  regular  work- 
shop for  a  stated  number  of  hours,  to  work  for  the  proprietor 
or  tessee.  This  plan  remedies  one  evily  but  introduces  another^ 
that  as  the  machinist  takes  orders,  with:  a  view  to  profit;  the 
work  may  have  so  Kttle  variety  as  only  to  benefit  a  small  class 
of  the  pupils.  The  pupils  at  Charonne  are,  however,  under 
different  circumstances  from  those  at  Berlin ;  they  are  general- 
ly younger,  and,  being  independent  of  the  school,  where  they 
pay  for  their  education,  are  not  iftider  the  same  restraint  as  \s% 
the  other  institution;  hence  the  experience  of  the  one  school 
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does  not  apply  in  full  force  to  the  other.  At  Dresden,  in  a 
school  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Berlin,  a  different  mode  from 
either  of  those  just  mentioned  has  been  adopted.  An  arrange- 
ment is  made  with  a  number  of  mechanics,  of  different  occupa- 
tions, to  receive  pupils  from  the  schools  as  apprentices,  allowing 
ihem  the  privilege  of  attending,  during  certain  specified  hours  of 
.the  day,  upon  the  theoretical  exercises  of  the  institution.  Where 
such  an  tirrangement  can  be  made,  the  results  are  unexception- 
able, and  the  advantages  likely  to  accrue  to  the  mechanic  art^t 
irom  the  union  of  theory  with  practice,  will  oiier  a  strong  in- 
ducement to  liberally  disposed  mechanics  to  take  apprentices 
upon  these  terms.  Small  work-shops,  connected  with  an  insti- 
tution, must  necessarily  ofler  inferior  advantages,  even  if  closely 
regulated,  so  as  to  procure  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  work 
from  the  pupils ;  this  should  not  be  done  for  the  ^akc  of  the 
profit,  but  to  give  him  genuinely  good  habits. 

The  difiiculties  in  giving  practical  instruction  in  the  chemical 
arts  are  not  to  be  compared  with  those  under  discussion,  and 
will  be  found  to  have  been  satisfactorily  obviated  in  several 
schools.  This  subject  will  receive  its  more  appropriate  discus- 
sion in  connexion  with  the  pol3rtechnic  institution  of  Vienna, 
where  the  chemical  department,  at  least  as  far  as  manufacturing 
chemistry  is  concerned,  is  generally  recognised  as  having  pro- 
iittced  the  best  results  of  any  yet  established 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  the  theoretical  instruction  in  the 
Beriin  institute  of  arts,  the  following  statement  will  serve  to 
show  the  succession  of  the  courses,  with  the  time  devoted  to 
.eachs — 

WINTER  COURSE. 

Moitom;  Fint  CUk99,  Fint  diTision— drawing  and  sketching  machinet,  eiglit 
A.  M.  to  twelve  o*clock.  DiBCusuon  of  machines,  estimates  of 
power,  &c^  two  P.  M.  to  five  P.  M.  Second  division — ^matfaine 
drawing,  eight  to  ten.  Modelling  in  clay,  ten  to  twelve.  Phy- 
sics, two  to  five. 
Second  CUu$.  Machine-drawing,  eight  to  ten.  Modelling,  ten  to 
twelve.  Elements  of  geometry,  two  to  four.  Repetition  of  the 
lecture,  (bur  to  five. 
TonDAT.  Firtt  Cla$9.  First  division— architectural  plans  and  estimates,  eight 
to  twelve.  Practical  instruction  in  machinery,  two  to  five.  Second 
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diTision— ornamental  and  arehitectoral  drawing,  eight  to  twdta 

Trigonometry,  two  to  five. 
Second  Cla$9,    Ornamental  and   architectural  drawing,  eight  to 

twelve.    Fhysicfl,  two  to  four.    Repetition  of  the  lecture,  four  to 

five. 
Wbdnebiut.  Firtt  Cla$9.  First  diviaionr-original  designa,  eight  to  twelve.  Dia- 

cuBsion  of  machinery.     Second  division — ^mineralogy,  eight  to 

nine.    Machine-drawing,  nine  to  twelve.   Trigonometry,  two  to 

five. 
Second  CZoaa.  Machine-drawing,  eight  to  twelve.    Practical  arith- 
metic, two  to  five. 
I'hursdat.     First  Class.  First  division— Drawing  and  sketohing  machinei, 

eight  to  twelve.    Architectural  instruction,  estimates,  two  to  five. 

8mnd  division — decorative  and  architectural  drawing,  eight 

to  ten.    Modelling  in  day,  ten  to  twelve.    Trigonometry,  two 

to  five. 
Second  Class.   Decorative  and  architectural  drawing,  aght  to 

ton.    Modelling  in  clay,  ten  to  twelve.    Physics,  two  to  Ibiii. 
,    Repetition  of  the  lecture,  four  to  five. 
FaiDAT.  First  Class.  First  division — architectural  plana,  eight  to  twelve. 

Practical  instruction  in  machinery,  two  to  five.    Seeood  dm. 

don— machine-drawing,  eight  to  twelve.    Physics,  two  to  five. 
Second  Class.  Machine-drawing,  eight  to  twelve.    Elementary  ma- 

thematics,  two  to  four.    Repetition  of  the  lesson,  four  to  five. 
fiATUltOAT.      First  Class.  First  division — ^perspective  and  stone-cutting,  eight  to 

twelve.    Original  designs,  two  to  five.    Second  division — ou- 

neralogy,  eight  to  nine.    Decorative  and  architectural  drawing, 

nine  to  twelve.    Trigonometry,  two  to  five. 
Second  Class.  Decorative  and  architectural  drawing,  eight  to  twelve. 

Practical  arithmetic,  two  to  five. 

The  summer  term,  which  follows  this,  embraces  the  practi- 
cal instruction. 

SUMMER  TERM. 

Monday.        First  Class.  First  division — in  the  worktops  from  seven  A.  M.  fa 
twelve,  and  fi>om  one  until  seven  P.  M.  Second  division — ^machine- 
drawing,  eight  to  twelve.    Applied  mathematics,  two  to  five. 
Second  Class.  Machine-drawing,  eight  to  ten.    Modelling,  tea  to 
twelve.    Chemistry,  two  to  four.    Repetition,  four  to  Bve, 

ToiSDAT.      First  Class,    First  division — analytical  dynamics,  eight  to  nine. 

Drawing  of  machines  fi'om  original  designs,  nine  to  twelve. 
Machinery,  two  to  five.  Second  division— decorative  and  archi- 
tectural  drawing,  eight  to  twelve.  Chemistry  two  to  five. 
Second  Class.  Decorative  and  architectural  drawing,  ei^ht  to 
twelve.  Elementary  mathematics,  two  to  four.  Repetition,  tour 
to  five. 

Wbdncsday.  First  Class.  First  division — ^in  the  workshops  from  aeven  to  twelre, 
and  firom  one  to  seven.     Second  division-— machine<4iT«wiii^, 
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eight  to  ten.    Moddling,  ten  to  twelve.    Applied  mathematloe, 
two  to  five. 
Second  Clast.  Machine-drawing,  eight  to  twelve.    Practical  arith- 
metic, two  to  four.    Materials  used  in  the  arts,  four  to  five. 

TYnnmuT.     I^rtt  Clata,   First  division — ^in  the  work-shops  firom  seven  to 

twelve,  and  from  one  to  seven.  Second  division — ^machine-draw* 
ingf  eight  to  ten.  Modelling,  ten  to  twelve.  Applied  mathe- 
matics, two  to  five. 
Second  Claee,  Decorative  and  architectaal  drawing,  eight  to  ten. 
Modelling,  ten  to  twelve.  Chemistry,  two  to  foor.  Repetition 
of  the  lesson,  four  to  five. 

FaiDAT.  Firot  Clan,  First  division — analytical  dynamics,  eight  to  nine. 

Drawing  of  a  machine  lor  an  original  design,  nine  to  twelve. 
Machinery,  two  to  five.  Second  division— chemistry,  eight  to 
nine.    Applied  mathematics,  nine  to  twelve.   Chemistry,  two  to 

Second  Claoo.    Machine-drawing,  eight  to  twelve.     Elementary 

mathematics,  two  to  fimr.    Repetition  of  the  lesson,  foor  to  fiveu 

Satvaoat.      JPirot  Claoo,  First  division— 4n  the  work-shops  firom  seven  to  twelve^ 

and  from  one  to  seven.  Second  division— decorative  and  archi- 
tectural drawing,  eight  to  twelve.  Applied  mathematics,  two  to 
five. 
Second  Claoo,  Decorative  and  architectoral  drawing,  eight  to 
twelve.  Practical  arithmetic,  two  to  four.  Materials  used  in 
the  arts,  four  to  five. 

The  chemical  division  of  the  practical  classes  is  engaged  every  day  in  the 
laborttnry.  On  Tuesday  and  WedneMiay  the  llhraiy  is  open  fi>r  reading  from 
five  to  eight,  P.M. 

The  collections  for  carrying  out  the  various  branches  of  in- 
struction are  upon  the  same  liberal  scale  with  the  other  parts 
of  the  institution.  There  is  a  library  of  works  on  architecture, 
mechanics,  technology,  the  various  arts,  archeology,  dec,  in 
German,  French  and  English.  This  library  is  open  twice  a 
week,  from  five  to  eight  in  the  evening,  to  the  pupils  of  the  first 
class  of  the  school,  and  to  such  mechanics  as  apply  for  the  use 
of  it 

There  is  a  rich  collection  of  drawings  of  new  and  useful  ma- 
chines, and  of  illustrations  of  the  different  courses,  belonging  to 
the  institution.  Among  them  is  a  splendid  work,  published 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Beuth,  entitled  Models  for  Manu- 
facturers and  Artisans  (Vorlegeblatter  fur  Fabricanten  und 
Handwerker),  containing  engravings  by  the  best  artists  of  Ger- 
many, and  some  even  from  France  and  England,  applicable  to 


tbe  diflerent  arts  and  to  archhectare  and  engineerii^.  Among 
the  drawings  are  many  from  original  designs  by  Sienckel,  of 
Berlin.*  There  is  a  second  useful  but  more  ordinary  series  of 
engravings,  on  similar  subjects,  also  executed  for  the  use  of  tbe 
school  These  works  are  distributed  to  the  provincial  trade 
schools,  and  presented  to  such  of  the  mechanics  of  Prussia  as 
have  especially  distinguished  themselves  in  their  vocatiom 
The  collection  of  models  of  machinery  bebnging  to  the  school 
probably  ranks  next  in  extent  and  value  to  that  at  the  Conser- 
vatory of  Arts  of  Paris.  It  contains  models  of  auch  machines 
as  are  not  readily  comprehended  by  drawings.  Most  of  them 
are  working  models,  and  many  were  made  in  the  work-^hops 
of  the  schooL  They  are  constructed,  as  fisur  aa  possible,  to  a 
uniform  scale,  and  the  parts  of  the  nrKxlels  are  of  the  same  ma- 
terials as  in  the  actual  machine.  There  is  an  extensive  collection 
of  casts,  consisting  of  copies  of  statues,  basso-relievos,  utensib, 
bronzes,  and  vases  of  the  museums  of  Naples,  Rome,  and  Flo- 
rence, and  of  the  British  Museum,  and  of  the  models  of  ardii- 
tectural  monuments  of  Greece,  Rome,  Pompeii,  <&c^  and  copies 
of  models,  cameos,  and  similar  objects ;  those  specimens  only 
have  been  selected  which  are  not  in  the  collection  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Fine  Arts  of  Berlin,  to  which  the  pupils  of  the  Institute 
of  Arts  have  access.  There  are  good  collections  of  physical 
and  chemical  apparatus,  of  minerals,  of  geological  and  techno- 
logical specimens. 

The  instruction  is  afforded  in  part  by  the  lectures  of  the  pro- 
fessors, aided  by  text-books  specially  intended  for  the  school, 
and  in  part  by  the  interrogations  of  the  professors  and  of  tbe 
assistants  and  repeaters.  At  the  close  of  the  first  year  there 
is  an  examination  to  determine  which  of  the  pupils  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  go  forward,  and  at  the  close  of  the  second  year  to 
determine  which  shall  receive  the  certificate  of  the  institute. 
Although  tlie  pupils  who  come  from  the  provinces  are  admitted 


*  A.  oopy  of  thii  work  has  been  most  liberally  presented  to  the  Girtrd  College 
by  the  Technical  Commistion,  of  which  Mr.  Beuth  is  president  The  work  hvnag 
iMen  published  by  the  goYemment,  is  not  sold. 
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to  the  first  class  of  the  institute,  upon  their  presenting  a  testi- 
monial that  they  have  gone  through  the  courses  of  the  provincial 
schools  satisfactorily,  it  frequently  happens  that  they  are  obliged 
to  retire  to  the  second,  especially  from  defective  knowledge  of 
chemistry. 

The  cost  of  this  school  to  the  government  is  about  tvirelve 
thousand  dollars  annually,  exclusive  of  the  amount  expended 
upon  the  practical  courses  and  upon  the  collections— a  very 
trifling  sum,  if  the  good  which  it  is  calculated  to  do  throughout 
the  country  is  considered.  The  comparatively  recent  existence 
of  the  institution  does  not  admit  of  appealing  to  decided  results 
which  have  flowed  to  the  mechanic  arts  in  Prussia  from  its 
establishment,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  tendency,  and 
its  pupils  are  already  known  to  be  making  their  way  success- 
fully, in  consequence  of  the  advantages  which  they  have  here 
enjoyed. 

POLYTECHNIC  INSTmJTE  OF  VIENNA. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  polytechnic  institutions  of 
Germany,  and  its  characteristics  are  so  difierent  from  those  of 
the  institute  at  Berlin,  that  there  is  little  danger  of  repetition  in 
describing  this  school  also. 

The  whole  institution  is  intended  to  fulfil  a  threefold  purpose — 
as  a  school  for  the  mechanic  arts,  manufactures,  and  conHnerce, 
as  a  conservatory  of  arts  and  manufactures,  and  as  an  institute 
for  the  promotion  of  national  industry.  The  last  named  object  is 
efiected  by  public  exhibitions,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  products 
of  manufactures,  under  the  direction  of  the  institute.  For  the 
better  execution  of  this  object,  a  spacious  building  is  now  erect- 
ing on  the  premises,  adapted  to  the  occasional  display  and  per- 
manent deposite  of  specimens  of  the  mechanic  arts.  The  ccrf- 
lections  which  form  the  conservatory  of  arts  are  also  used  for 
instruction  in  the  school,  and  will  be  described  in  connexion 
with  it 

The  whole  institution  is  under  the  control  of  a  director,*  who 

*  M.  J.  J.  Preehtelt  fiyrmerly  profcMor  of  ehemittrj. 
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is  responsible  to  the  higher  authorities  of  public  instruction,  and 
of  trade  and  manufactures.  The  director  is  the  general  super- 
intendent of  the  business  of  the  institute  and  of  the  instruction, 
but  does  not  teach.  He  regulates  tlie  admission  of  pupils  and 
the  discipline.  The  money  concerns  are  under  the  charge 
of  a  treasurer,  who  is  responsible  to  the  director.  The  infe- 
rior officers  are  responsible  to  the  same  authority.  The  dis- 
cipline of  the  scholastic  department  is  simple  but  rigid,  no 
pupil  being  allowed  to  remain  connected  with  it  whose  deport- 
ment is  not  proper.  The  courses  are  gratuitous,  except  a  smaD 
entrance  fee,  and  this  is  considered  as  warranting  prompt  re- 
moval when  the  pupil  does  not  perform  the  duties  prescribed 
by  the  institution. 

The  department  of  instruction  is  composed  of  three  scboob, 
a  technical,  a  commercial,  and  a  ^  real  school"  The  last  named 
is  a  preparatory  school  for  the  two  others,  and  may  be  entered 
as  early  as  thirteen  years  of  age.  Its  courses  are  of  religioar 
instruction,  of  German  language,  elementary  mathematics,  geo- 
graphy, history,  natural  history,  elocution,  calligraphy,  and 
drawing,  and  are  obUgatory  upon  the  pupils.  Italian  and  French 
may  be  studied  if  the  pupil  desires  it  As  these  courses  lead  in 
three  years  to  the  other  departments  of  the  institution,  the  candi- 
dates for  admission  are  required  to  possess  the  elementary  at- 
tainments necessary  to  their  successful  prosecution.  There 
are  five  professors  and  four  teachers  connected  with  this  school, 
which  is  superintended  by  the  vice-director  of  the  institute. 
The  instructors  rank  by  regulation  with  those  in  the  gymna- 
sia or  classical  schools  of  the  empire.  The  course  of  in- 
struction  is  not  as  comprehensive  as  that  in  the  Prussian  real 
schools,  but  is  an  adequate  preparation  for  the  next  higher  divi- 
sions, which  supply  in  part  these  deficiencies. 

The  technical  and  commercial  schools  furnish  special  instruc- 
tion according  to  the  intended  pursuits  of  the  pupil,  though  be 
may,  in  fact,  select  the  courses  which  he  wishes  to  attend,  not 
being  limited  as  to  the  number  or  character  of  the  branches. 
The  director  advises  with  the  pupil,  on  admission,  as  to  the 
studies  most  appropriate  to  be  followed,  if  his  intended  calling 
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is  fixed,  and  he  is  not  allowed  to  join  the  classes,  the  courses 
of  which  require  preparation,  without  presenting  a  certificate 
from  the  school  at  which  he  has  been  instructed,  or  being  ex- 
amined, to  ascertain  his  proficiency.  In  regard  to  other  courses, 
there  is  no  such  restriction.  The  age  for  admission  is  sixteen 
years. 

The  instruction  is  given  in  the  technical  school  by  eight  pro- 
fessors and  two  assistants;  the  professors  lecturing,  and  in  some 
of  the  courses,  interrogating  the  pupils.  Certain  lectures  are 
also  gone  over  by  the  assistants  with  the  classes.  The  courses 
which  combine  practice  with  teaching  will  be  pointed  out  in 
enumerating  the  subjects  of  study.  The  division  of  these  sub- 
jects, and  the  time  devoted  to  them  during  the  week,  are  as 
follows : 

/.  GsNZEAL  Chxiustrt,  applied  to  the  arts,  ^ye  botin. 

//.  Sficiai.  TKGHNicAZ.CHKifiaTRT,  ten  faoura.  This  conne  g\.yeB  a  porticiilar 
account  of  all  the  proccssoa  of  the  arts  of  which  the  principles  were  developed  in 
the  general  lectures.  There  is  a  special  laboratory  devoted  to  the  coarse,  where, 
nnder  the  superintendence  of  the  professor  or  of  his  assistants,  the  pupils  ^o 
throngh  the  processes  on  a  small  scale.  Those  who  have  a  particular  object 
in  view,  as  dyeing,  bleaching,  printing  upon  stuffs,  or  the  manuiactoze  of 
chemical  preparations  or  metallurgy,  are  directed  in  their  investigations  especial- 
ly  to  the  parts  of  chemistry  which  they  will  have  to  apply.  Practice  and  theory 
are  thus  combined.  ///.  Physics,  with  special  reference  to  its  applications,  five 
hours.  IV,  Elementary  Mathematics,  including  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry, 
and  mensuration,  ten  hours.  This  course  is  intended  for  those  who  have  not 
passed  through  the  real  school.  V,  Higher  Mathematics,  five  hours.  There  is  a 
repetition  by  an  assistant,  also  of  five  hours.  VI.  Mechaicics,  including  the 
description  and  calculation  of  machines,  five  hours.  This  subject  is  founded  upon 
a  course  of  machines,  considered  as  an  application  of  descriptive  geometry  and 
drawing,  superintended  by  an  assistant  VIL  Practical  Geometry,  including 
land  and  topographical  surveying,  levelling,  dec,  five  hours.  The  lectures  are  ac- 
companied by  practice  in  the  use  of  instruments  in  the  field.  VIII,  Civil  and 
Hydraulic  Architecture,  ten  hours.  This  includes  a  complete  course  of  engi- 
neering, in  its  various  branches.  It  is  accompanied  by  exercises  in  drawing. 
IX,  Technology,  or  a  general  discussion  of  arts  and  trades,  five  hours.  The 
■objects  which  come  under  tlie  head  of  special  chemistry  are  omitted  in  the 
lectures  of  this  division.  X.  The  assistant  professor  of  chemistry  delivers  an 
extra  lecture,  daily,  on  the  methods  of  measuring  Specific  Gravities,  during  part 
of  the  course.  XL  Elementary  Drawing  for  those  who  have  not  passed  through 
the  real  school,  five  hours.  There  are  extra  courses  in  the  Latin,  Bohemian,  and 
English  languages,  for  those  who  wish  to  follow  them. 

The  time  devoted  to  drawing  depends  upon  the  student,  but 
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it  is  olmocis  that  hk  knowledge  most  be  very  incomplete,  and 
that  be  will  carry  away  from  the  school  but  an  imperfect  re> 
cord  of  descriptive  geometry  and  its  applications,  unless  he 
devotes  a  great  deal  of  time  to  this  branch.  In  this  respect  the 
arrangement  of  the  school  is  entirely  diflerent  from  that  at 
Berlin,  where  the  drawings  accompanying  the  comises  are 
made  as  much  a  matter  of  regular  duty  as  the  attendance  upon 
the  lectures  themselves.  This  is  certainly  the  proper  plan,  and 
while  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  time  spent  in  the  graphic 
exercises  at  Berlin  was  even  beyond  the  measure  of  their  im- 
portance, I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  a  strict  attention  to 
this  department  is  essentiaL 

The  collecticMis,  by  the  aid  of  which  these  courses  are  car- 
ried out,  are— L  An  extensive  collection  of  chemical  prepara* 
tions  for  both  special  and  general  chemistry.  The  pq>ils  in 
special  chemistry,  as  abready  stated,  make  preparations  in  the 
departments  of  the  art  which  they  intend  to  follow,  and  some 
of  these  are  left  behind  them  as  specimens  of  thmr  skilL  In 
the  department  of  the  dyer  there  is  quite  a  large  series  ot 
specimens  collected  in  this  way.  The  laboi  atones  for  both 
special  and  general  chemistry  are  admirably  adapted  to  their 
purpose.*  2.  A  cabinet  of  instruments  for  the  course  of 
practical  geometry.  3.  A  considerable  collection  of  physical 
apparatus.  4.  A  collection  of  models  of  machines,  and  in 
engineering.  5.  A  technological  cabinet  of  a  most  complete 
character,  and  admirably  arranged;  it  contains  many  of  the 
best  specimens  of  Austrian  arts  and  manufactures.  AU  these 
collections  are  under  the  care  of  the  professor  in  whose  de» 
partment  they  find  a  place ;  there  being,  besides,  curators  for 
the  immediate  charge  of  them,  and  for  keeping  them  in  repair. 
The  cabinet  of  physical  apparatus,  and  of  models  and  ma- 
chinery, were  in  the  main  supplied  from  the  work-shops  of  the 
institution.    These  shops  have  long  been  celebrated  for  the 

*  The  laboratory  of  the  proftssor  of  general  chemistry,  Professor  Meissner,  is 
one  of  the  best  arranged  which  I  saw  abroad.  The  furnace  operations,  axul 
othen  likely  to  incommode  the  dasa,  are  performed  behind  a  screen,  with  large 
gUuM  windowB,  which,  allow  a  perfect  Tiew ;  the  epooe  behind  ia  provided  wUh 
tho  moiiif  of  carrying  oir  the  fhmee. 
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astronomical  and  geodesic  instruments  furnished  from  them. 
They  are  still  kept  up,  though  on  a  reduced  scale,  their  chief 
object  having  been  accomplished.  They  were  never  intended, 
like  those  of  Berlin,  to  afford  practical  instruction  to  the  pupils. 
The  institution,  indeed,  does  not  recognise  the  principle  that 
this  can  be  done  to  advantage  in  the  mechanical  department 
It  is  certain,  as  already  stated,  that  great  care  is  required  to 
render  such  establishntents  of  any  avail  beyond  the  point  of 
giving  to  the  pupil  a  general  readiness  with  his  hands,  and  that 
even  when  well  conducted  they  are  expensive.  Success  ia 
practical  chemistry  requires  essentially  a  very  considerable 
knowledge  of  theory;  the  processes  on  a  small  scale  repre- 
€«nt,  in  general,  fairly  those  upon  the  large,  and  experimentf 
thus  made  frequently  save  the  outlay  which  is  required  to  make 
them  in  the  large  way.  The  practice  in  the  laboratory  of 
ft  school  is,  besides,  very  nearly  of  the  kind  required  for  the 
manufactory.  These,  among  other  circumstances,  render  the 
problem  in  regard  to  successful  preparation  for  the  arts  de- 
pending upon  chemistry,  different  from  that  relating  to  the  art 
of  the  machinist  It  is  in  this  department  that  the  polytechnie 
school  of  Vienna  is  particularly  strong.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Austrian  manufactures  in  general  have  received  a  great 
impulse  through  the  medium  of  this  institution,  and  particularly 
of  its  scholastic  department,  but  while  praise  is  yielded  to  the 
different  courses,  the  arrangements  for  teaching  chemistry  must 
be  considered  as  having  a  preference  over  the  others. 

The  lessons  in  the  commercial  school  embrace  the  following 
subjects: — I.  Commercial  correspondence,  three  hours  per 
week.  IL  The  science  of  trade  (Handelswissenschafl),  three 
hours.  III.  Austrian  laws  relating  to  trade  and  exchange, 
three  hours.  lY.  Commercial  arithmetic,  six  hours.  V.  Book- 
keeping, by  single  and  double  entry,  four  hours.  VI.  Account 
of  the  materials  of  trade  (VVaarenkunde),  their  sources,  uses, 
properties,  kinds,  adulterations  to  which  they  are  subject,  &c^ 
four  hours.  VII.  Commercial  geography,  three  hours.  VIII. 
History  of  commerce,  three  hours.  There  are  five  professors 
in  this  school 
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Once  a  week  the  professors  of  the  institute  meet,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  director,  to  confer  on  the  business  of  the  io- 
stitution.  Saturday  is  appropriated  in  part  to  this  purpose,  and 
there  are  no  exercises  for  the  students  on  that  day.  One  of 
the  professors  is  secretary  of  the  Board.  The  professors  rank 
by  regulation  with  those  of  the  universities. 

The  lectures  last  from  October  to  August  of  every  year.  At 
the  close  of  them,  a  pupil  who  wishes  a  certificate  in  any 
branch,  presents  himself,  and  is  examined  by  a  professor,  in 
presence  of  the  director  and  of  two  members  of  the  imperial 
commission  <^  studies.  A  student  who  has  attended  the  lec- 
tures, and  does  not  wish  to  be  examined,  may  receive  a  certi- 
ficate of  attendance. 

To  supply  the  place  of  a  regular  division  of  studies  for  dif- 
ferent callings,  one  of  the  earlier  programmes  contained  a  re- 
commendation of  certain  courses  of  study  as  preparatory  to 
particular  occupations.  The  recommendations  were  the  follow- 
ing:— For  tradesmen,  the  two  years  of  the  real  school,  and  one 
year  of  the  commercial  school;  or  for  a  more  complete  educa- 
tion, an  additional  year,  embracing  the  courses  of  chemistry, 
physics,  and  technology  of  the  technical  school.  For  dyers, 
printers  in  stuiTs,  bleachers,  manufacturers  of  chemical  products, 
of  salt,  of  saltpetre,  for  miners,  metallurgists,  brewers,  Slc — 
special  chemistry,  physics,  and  technology,  with  some  of  the 
courses  of  the  commercial  school.  For  machinists,  hydraulic 
engineers,  mill-wrights,  foremen  in  manufactories,  and  mining 
engineers — a  course  of  two  years  was  recommended,  the  first 
to  embrace  mathematics,  physics,  and  drawing,  and  the  second, 
mechanics,  machine-drawing,  and  technology.  As  a  prepara- 
tion for  agriculturalists  and  foresters — courses  of  mathematics, 
physics,  practical  geometry,  chemistry,  and  book-keeping.  For 
miners — mathematics,  physios,  practical  geometry,  mechanics, 
drawing,  and  book-keeping.  For  surveyors — ^mathematics, 
physics,  practical  geometry,  drawing,  and  book-keeping. 

There  is  still  a  regular  coui-se  laid  down  for  architects  and 
civil  engineers,  the  satisfactory  completion  of  which  entitles  to 
a  diploma.    The  first  year  includes  elementary  mathematics. 
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technology,  and  drawing;  the  second,  higher  mathematics, 
physics,  and  drawing;  the  third,  the  applied  mathematics,  me- 
chanics, practical  geometry,  and  drawing;  the  fourth,  archi- 
tecture, engineering,  drawing,  technology,  chemistry,  and  book- 
keeping. 

The  library  of  the  institute  is  appropriated  to  the  several 
departments,  and  is  used  by  the  students,  as  well  as  by  the  pro- 
fessors. Yearly  appropriations,  besides  the  entrance  and  diplo- 
ma fees,  are  devoted  to  its  increase.  The  professors  have  the 
right  of  recommending  such  works  to  be  purchased  as  they 
may  deem  of  use  in  their  departments.  An  annual  is  published 
by  the  institute,  consisting  of  original  and  selected  scientific 
articles,  by  the  professors,  and  notices  of  the  institution. 

SAXON  SCHOOL  OF  MINES  AT  FRETBUR6. 

This  celebrated  school  is  in  one  of  the  richest  mining  districts 
of  Saxony,  and  the  proximity  of  the  mines  permits  an  easy  com- 
bination of  practice  with  theory.  Its  first  object  is  to  furnish 
educated  young  men  for  the  corps  of  mines  of  the  kingdom, 
but  it  also  admits  strangers  to  its  courses  at  a  trifling  expense 
for  their  instruction,  the  pupils  boarding  in  the  town. 

General  government  The  school  of  mines  is  under  the  imme- 
diate government  of  the  directory  of  mines  (oberbergamt),  and 
is  thus  a  branch  of  the  ministry  of  finance.  The  professors 
form  a  Board  for  the  execution  of  the  general  regulations,  and 
one  of  them  is  specially  charged  by  the  directory  with  the 
superintendence  of  the  instruction  and  discipline. 

Admission.  Applications  for  free  admission  to  the  institution 
are  made  to  the  directory  of  mines,  and  must  be  accompanied 
by  certificates  that  the  applicant  is  between  sixteen  and  twenty- 
three  years  of  age,  is  of  good  moral  character,  in  sound  health, 
writes  German  correctly,  and  understands  the  grammar  of  the 
language;  has  made  some  proficiency  in  geography  and  history, 
can  read  easy  Latin  authors,  is  acquainted  with  arithmetic,  the 
elements  of  geometry,  and  has  made  a  beginning  in  drawing. 
If  he  understands  the  French  or  English  language,  it  is  a  re- 
commendation.   The  testimonials  must  be  handed  between  the 
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months  of  January  and  June,  and  the  directory  decide  which 
of  the  applicants  may  present  themselves  for  examination  be> 
fore  the  professors  of  the  school  Those  found  qualified  in  all 
the  courses  enter,  and  others  may,  in  particular  cases,  be  allowed 
to  join  the  classes,  undergoing  subsequently  an  examinatioo  io 
the  studies  on  which  they  were  defective.  According  to  an  edict 
of  the  German  diet,  in  regard  to  the  attendance  of  foreign^s 
upon  the  scholastic  institutions  of  any  of  the  German  states, 
strangers  must  apply  to  the  minister  of  finance  for  permisnoD 
to  attend  the  school  and  present  a  testimonial  of  character  and 
proficiency,  and  the  written  expression  of  their  parents'  wish 
that  they  should  attend  the  school  Admission  is,  however, 
freely  granted  Those  pupils  who  are  in  part,  or  entirely,  sup- 
ported by  the  government,  are  divided  into  two  classes.  The 
first  division  includes  the  regular  students,  called  beneficiaries 
(beneficianten),  who  pass  through  a  course  of  four  years  at  the 
school,  and  become  candidates  for  the  corps  of  mines;  the  other 
is  composed  of  those  who  enter  for  places  not  requiring  more 
than  one  or  two  years  of  study,  or  who  have  passed  a  superior 
examination  for  admisaon,  but  cannot  enter  as  regular  students^ 
in  consequence  of  the  want  of  a  vacancy  in  the  corps.  Besides 
these  there  are  two  other  divisions,  namely,  Saxons,  who  pay 
their  own  expenses  at  the  school,  and  foreigners.  These  difiemt 
divisions  are  distinguished  by  characteristic  difierences  in  the 
nniform  which  they  wear.  The  gratuitously  educated  students 
come  under  an  obligation  at  entering,  in  event  of  leaving  the 
service  of  the  government,  to  refund  the  pay  which  they  may 
have  received,  and  to  pay  the  cost  of  their  tuition.  The  regular 
pupils  receive  a  pay  proportioned  in  general  to  the  length  of 
time  which  they  have  been  in  the  school  The  first  class  le* 
ceives  from  twenty-two  to  thirty  dollars  per  annum;  the  second, 
from  fifteen  to  twenty-two;  the  third,  from  seven  to  fifteen. 
The  fourth  class  receive  only  the  compensation  to  which  they 
may  be  entitled  for  their  work  in  the  mines.  In  1837-8  there 
were  in  the  school  nineteen  regular  pupils,  eighteen  extra  pupils, 
and  others  admitted  gratis,  two  Saxon  pay  pupils,  and  eighteen 
foreigners,  making  a  total  of  fifty-sevea  Of  the  foreigners,  five 
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were  Russians,  two  South  Americans,  and  two  Englishmen. 
This  school  is  essentially  difierent  in  its  organization  from  the 
school  of  mines  of  France.  The  latter  institution  is  supplemen- 
tary to  the  polytechnic  school,  furnishing  the  special  instruc- 
tion required  by  the  candidates  for  the  corps  of  mines  who  have 
passed  through  the  general  courses  of  the  polytechnic  school. 
The  Saxon  school  begins  at  a  lower  level  in  attainment  than 
the  polytechnic  school,  and  instructs  future  miners  only,  the 
special  object  being  never  lost  sight  of  throughout  the  student's 
career.  In  the  opportunities  for  practice,  it  resembles  more 
nearly  the  miners'  school  of  St.  Etienne  than  the  school  of  mines 
at  Paris;  while,  then,  the  courses  of  instruction  here  have  neces- 
sarily many  points  of  resemblance  to  those  of  the  polytechnic 
school  and  the  school  of  mines  of  France,  an  acquaintance 
with  these  institutions  would  not  serve  at  all  as  a  guide  to  the 
arrangements  of  the  Saxon  school. 

Insimctiaru  The  courses  of  instruction  are  divided  into  those 
which  are  to  be  pursued  by  all  the  pupils,  or  general,  and  those 
which  depend  upon  the  branch  to  which  they  intend  devoting 
themselves,  or  special.  The  first  consist  of  elementary,  higher, 
and  applied  or  mixed  mathematics,  mechanics  and  the  ma- 
chinery of  mines,  general,  analytical,  and  special  or  technical 
chemistry,  physics,  drawing,  general  and  topographical,  of 
shades,  shadows,  and  perspective,  and  of  mining  implements,  of 
Diining  and  metallurgic  machines  and  constructions,  oryctog- 
DOfly  (mineralogy),  geognosy  (geology),  crystallography  the 
art  of  mining,  metallurgy,  civil  engineering,  mining  jurispru- 
dence and  correspondence,  the  French  language.  The  second 
or  special  courses  consist  of  tlie  surveying  of  mines  and  land 
surveying,  the  keeping  of  books,  registers,  &c.,  of  fossil  geology, 
for  those  who  are  intended  as  miners,  and  of  the  examination 
of  minerals,  and  analytical  chemistry,  with  special  reference  to 
the  ores  of  Saxony,  for  those  who  are  to  serve  at  the  furnacesr 

These  courses  are  pursued  by  the  regular  students  according 
to  the  following  plan: — The  first  year  is  devoted  to  elementary 
nalhematies,  to  physics,  to  geognosy,  to  general  and  topogra- 
phical drawing,  to  French,  and  to  general  practical  operations 
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of  mining  and  metallurgy.  All  these  pupils  are  allowed  at  cer- 
tain times  to  be  present  in  the  mines  and  at  the  furnaces,  under 
the  charge  of  miners  and  smelters,  who  act  as  instructors,  and 
who  report  at  the  end  of  the  year  upon  the  character  of  their 
pupils. 

During  the  second  year,  the  courses  pursued  are — higher 
mathematics,  general  chemistry,  mineralogy,  with  practical  ex- 
ercises, crystallography,  the  art  of  mining,  civil  engineering, 
drawing,  French,  practical  mining,  and  geological  exercises. 

After  this  year  the  student  determines  whether  he  will  devote 
himself  to  mining  or  metallurgy,  and  receives  special  instnictioo 
accordingly. 

The  general  courses  of  the  third  year  are — applied  matbe- 
tics,  the  art  of  mining,  analytical  chemistry,  metallurgy,  tech- 
nical chemistry,  drawing,  practical  exercises  in  mining  and  me- 
tallurgy, geology,  with  practical  exercises,  and  fossil  geology. 

The  courses  of  the  fourth  year  are — machinery  of  fhines, 
theory  and  practice,  mining  jurisprudence,  examination  of  mi- 
nerals, analytical  chemistry,  and  practical  exercises  of  mining 
and  metallurgy.  During  this  year,  the  pupils  who  intend  devoting 
themselves  specially  to  mining  attend  solely  to  practice  in  that 
branch,  and  thus  also  with  the  metallurgists.  The  particular 
operation  in  which  they  engage  is  regulated  by  the  lectures, 
that  the  practice  of  each  operation  may  be  acquired  at  the  same 
time  with  its  theory. 

In  relation  to  the  amount  of  study  to  be  pursued,  the  govern- 
ment pupils  are  divided  into  three  classes,  those  who  aim  at 
entire  qualification  for  the  corps,  and  who,  on  graduating  at  the 
school,  go  to  the  university  for  one  year,  and  those  who  intend 
to  connect  themselves  with  the  department  of  metallurgy. 

Among  the.  apparatus  for  carrying  out  these  courses  is  an 
admirable  collection  of  models  of  machines  and  of  minds.  The 
collection  of  minerals  and  geological  specimens  is  large,  and 
besides  that  of  the  school,  the  students  have  the  use  of  the  ca- 
binet of  the  celebrated  Werner,  which  is  kept  detached  from  the 
other  as  a  memorial  of  that  great  maa  The  library  and  reading- 
room,  the  collection  of  physical  and  chemical  apparatus,  and 
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the  arrangements  for  the  study  of  analytical  chemistry,  and  the 
assay  of  minerals  and  ores,  are  all  suitable  to  their  several  ob- 
jects. The  course  of  assaying  with  the  blow-pipe  has  become 
quite  celebrated. 

The  lectures  are  continued  from  October  to  July,  with  holi- 
days of  from  one  to  two  weeks  at  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whit- 
suntide. During  the  summer  vacations,  the  regular  pupils  make 
excursions  into  the  other  mining  districts  of  Saxony,  and  even 
into  foreign  countries,  for  their  improvement  in  mining,  geology, 
&c.,  and  are  expected  to  keep  a  journal  of  their  tours.  The 
short  vacations  are  employed  at  the  school  in  practical  exer- 
cises and  in  literary  composition,  unless  leave  of  absence  is  ob- 
tained. There  is  also  one  day  of  each  week  on  which  there  are 
no  lessons  (Monday),  to  allow  the  pupils  to  take  part  both  in 
the  mining  and  smelting  operations  of  the  district  of  Freyburg. 

There  are  eight  professors  and  five  teachers  attached  to  the 
school,  among  whom  the  different  departments  are  divided 
according  to  the  following  plan,  in  which  the  number  of 
lectures  per  week  is  also  noted:— One  professor  has  charge  of 
the  three  departments  of  general  and  technical  chemistry  and 
of  metallurgy,  lecturing  on  the  first,  five  hours,  on  the  second, 
three  hours,  and  on  the  third,  three  hours.  The  professor  of 
theoretical  and  practical  mineralogy  lectures  on  the  theory  for 
students  of  the  first  and  second  courses,  each  three  times  a 
week ;  gives  a  repetition  of  one  hour,  and  practical  exercises 
two  hours  per  week.  The  professor  of  geology  and  crystal- 
lography lectures  on  the  first,  five  hours,  and  on  the  second, 
two  hours  per  week.  The  professor  of  physics  and  fossil  geo- 
.  logy*  lectures  on  the  first,  four  hours,  and  on  the  second,  two 
hours  per  week.  The  professor  of  the  elementary  and  higher 
mathematics  gives  instruction  in  the  first,  four  hours,  and  in 
the  second,  two  hours  per  week.  The  professor  of  mining 
jurisprudence  and  correspondence  gives  two  lessons  per  week 
to  each  of  his  two  classes.    Mixed  mathematics,  mining  ma- 

*  Profenor  Reich,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  a  copy  in  MS.  of  the  regulaliona 
of  theachool. 
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chinery,  and  general  surveying,  are  under  one  professor,  ivho 
teaches  the  first  and  second,  four  hours,  and  the  third,  two 
hours  per  iveek.  Mining  surveying  is  taught  by  a  surveyor  of 
the  corps  t\yo  hours  per  week.  Drawing  and  civil  architec- 
ture by  an  instructor,  the  former,  six  hours,  and  the  latter,  three 
hours  per  week.  Registry  is  taught  by  9  superintendent  of 
mines.  The  assay  of  minerals  by  an  overviewer,  five  hours  per 
weeL  The  teacher  of  French  gives  four  hours  of  instructioo 
per  week. 

The  subjects  are  in  general  taught  by  lectures,  combined  with 
interrogation  after  each  lecture,  and,  when  the  courses  admit, 
with  practical  exercises.  The  pupils  are  expected  to  write  out  a 
fair  copy  of  their  notes,  and  to  keep  a  journal  of  their  practical 
exercises;  these  are  from  time  to  time, with  the  essays  whidithey 
are  directed  to  write,  submitted  to  the  professors,  and  are  pre- 
sented at  the  examinations.  The  subject  of  each  recitation,  tiie 
character  of  the  pupils'  answers,  and  of  the  exercises,  drawingif 
and  journals,  are  reported  to  the  directory  of  mines  by  the  pro- 
fessors. At  the  close  of  each  of  the  four  years  there  is  an  exa- 
mination of  the  students  in  the  several  branches,  and  they  are 
classified  according  to  its  results,  and  the  estimate  of  their  work 
during  the  year.  Students  who  do  not  pass  satisfactorily,  remain 
an  additional  year  in  the  same  class,  after  which,  if  they  are 
not  found  proficient,  they  are  dismissed.  These  remarks  apply 
of  course  only  to  the  regular  students.  There  are  three  prizes 
for  proficiency  in  the  upper  classes,  and  two  in  the  fourth,  vary- 
ing in  amount  from  two  up  to  twenty  florins  (eighty  cents  to  eight 
dollars). 

Graduation.  Graduates  of  the  school  are  candidates  for  the 
corps  of  mines,  and  receive  the  pay  of  this  grade  until  appointed 
in  the  corps.  Permission  may  be  obtained  to  go  to  a  university 
for  one  year,  after  graduating,  in  which  case  the  candidate,  on 
his  return  to  duty,  must  show  satisfactory  certificates  of  study 
and  conduct  This  study  of  one  year  at  a  university  is  essential 
to  certain  situations  in  the  corps,  and  hence  is  expected  from 
those  who  intend  to  have  the  whole  career  open  before  them. 

DUcifiine.    The  discipline  of  the  school  is  regulated  by  laws 
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emanating  from  the  directory  of  mines,  and  which  are  very  mi- 
nute. All  the  pupils,  without  distinction,  are  subject  to  these 
regulations.  The  means  of  repressive  discipline  consist  of  ad- 
monitions of  various  grades,  report  to  the  directory,  mention  in 
the  report  to  the  king,  obligatory  work  in  the  mines,  depriva- 
tion of  pay,  and  dismission. 

This  school,  from  the  character  of  its  officers,  government! 
instruction,  and  location,  ofiers  great  inducements  to  students 
who  wish  to  become  adepts  in  the  principles  of  mining  and  me- 
tallurgy, and  the  sciences  introductory  to  them. 

INSTITUTE  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  FORESTRY  AT  HOHENHEIM, 

NEAR  STUTTGARD. 

This  is  the  most  complete  agricultural  school  in  Europe,  and 
extends  its  usefulness  not  only  throughout,  but  beyond,  Wurtem- 
berg.  It  was  established  in  1817,  by  the  Agricultural  Society 
of  Wurtemberg,  under  the  patronage  of  the  king,  who  devoted 
a  royal  seat,  with  extensive  buildings,  to  the  purposes  of  the  in- 
stitution. The  farm  includes  nearly  one  thousand  acres,  exclii* 
sively  appropriated  to  the  support  of  the  school,  or  the  practical 
instruction  of  the  pupils.  In  1820  the  school  of  forestry  was 
united  with  this,  and  the  pupils  now  follow,  in  part,  the  same 
courses. 

The  entire  institution  is  divided  into  two  departments,  one  of 
which  is  intended  to  give  a  higher  general  and  practical  educa- 
tion than  the  other.  In  the  higher,  the  object  is  less  the  acquisi- 
tion of  manual  dexterity  in  the  operations  of  agriculture,  than 
the  knowledge  required  to  superintend  them;  while  in  the  lower, 
the  practice  is  the  principal  end.  The  latter  department  ranks 
with  the  rural  schools  of  Switzerland  and  the  agricultural  school 
of  Templemoyle,  in  Ireland,  already  described.  In  the  higher 
school,  all  the  pupils  are  expected  to  pay  for  their  education.  In 
the  lower,  natives  of  Wurtemberg  are  admitted  gratis,  if  their 
circumstances  require  it  Foreigners  may  be  admitted  to  either; 
their  payments  being,  however,  on  a  much  higher  scale  than 
those  of  natives.* 

*  For  the  yearly  cmxtww  at  the  higher  achool  natiTea  pay  forty  doUara,  and  fyt. 
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The  direction  of  the  establishment  is  delegated  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Society  to  a  director  and  treasurer,  the  former  of  whom 
has  the  general  superintendence  of  all  the  concerns  of  the  insti- 
tution, while  the  latter  is  responsible  for  its  financial  state  to  the 
society  and  to  the  royal  exchequer.  The  director  is  also  an 
instructor.  There  are,  besides,  four  regular  or  ordinary  pro- 
fessors, and  four  extraordinary  professors,  besides  an  overseer 
and  steward,  for  the  management  of  the  farm  and  domestic  eco» 
nomy.  The  treasurer  has  a  book-keeper  and  an  assistant  in  his 
department. 

Pupils  are  admitted  at  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  are  ex- 
pected to  possess  elementary  attainments  necessary  to  the  pro- 
secution of  the  courses  of  the  school.  Between  1820  and  1836, 
one  hundred  and  eighty  natives  and  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
two  foreigners  have  been  educated  in  agriculture,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-seven  natives  and  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven  foreigners  in  forestry,  making  a  total  of  five  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  in  the  institution.  The  number  of  pupils  in  the  higher 
school  in  1836  was  seventy-two.  That  in  the  lower  school  is 
limited  to  twenty-seven.  « 

The  pupils  of  the  lower  school^  in  general,  come  under  obliga- 
tions to  remain  three  years  at  the  institution,  in  consideration  of 
which  their  payments  for  instruction  are  diminished,  in  part,  in 
the  second  year,  and  cease  in  the  third.  They  are  engaged  in 
the  operations  of  the  farm,  the  garden,  and  other  parts  of  the 
establishment,  which  will  be  hereafter  enumerated,  under  the 
direction  of  the  workmen,  and  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
steward,  their  time  being  so  distributed  that  they  may  acquire 
-practice  in  the  various  operations  of  farming.  They  are  also 
required  to  attend  certain  of  the  lectures  given  to  the  higher 
classes,  and  receive  instruction  at  times  when  they  are  not  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  labour.  They  receive  regular  wages  for 
work  done,  from  which  they  are  expected  to  pay  for  their  main- 
tenance and  clothing.    Premiums  are  given  to  those  who  dis- 

reignen  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars.  For  instruction  in  forestry  only,  a  na* 
live  paya  twenty*fbur  dollars,  and  a  stranger  seventy-two  dollars.  For  the  three 
jeers  instruction  in  the  lower  scbool,  natives  pay  forty  dollars. 
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play  great  skill  and  industry.  While  in  the  house,  the  younger 
pupils  are  under  the  charge  of  the  elder  ones,  and  all  are  under 
the  general  superintendence  of  the  overseer.  The  same  ^per- 
intendence  exists  in  the  refectory  and  dormitories.  It  subserves 
the  double  purpose  of  economy,  and  of  training  the  elder  pupils 
in  the  management  of  men,  which  is  one  object  of  their  educa- 
tion. The  institution  undertakes  to  find  places  for  those  pupils 
who  have  given  satisfaction  while  in  the  school,  on  their  com- 
pleting its  courses. 

The  agricultural  course  of  the  higher  school  may  be  accom- 
plished in  one  year,  if  the  preliminary  studies  of  the  pupil  have 
been  directed  with  a  view  to  his  entering,  but  in  general  it  re- 
quires two  years.  The  same  period  of  two  years  is  required 
for  that  of  forestry.  Each  scholastic  year  has  two  sessions,  the 
one  from  the  first  of  November  to  Palm-Sunday,  and  the  other 
from  two  weeks  after  Palm-Sunday  to  the  first  of  October. 
The  intermediate  periods  are  vacations. 

The  branches  of  special  theoretical  instruction  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

First:  AgricuUure,  General  principles  of  farming  and  horticulture,  in- 
duding  the  culture  of  the  vine.  The  breeding  of  cattle.  Growing  of  wooL 
Raising  of  horses.  Rearing  of  silk-worms.  Arrangement  and  direction  of  farms. 
Estimation  of  the  value  of  farms.    Book-keeping. 

Second :  Forestry,  Encyclopedia  of  Forestry.  Botany  of  forests.  Culture 
and  superintendence  of  forests.  Guard  of  forests.  Hunting.  Taxation.  Uses  of 
forests.  Technology.  Laws  and  regulations,  accounts,  and  technical  corres- 
pondence relating  to  forests. 

Third :  Accessary  branches.  Veterinary  art.  Agricultural  technology,  espe- 
cially the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar,  brewing,  vinegar  making,  and  distilling. 
The  construction  of  roads  and  hydraulic  works. 

Besides  these  special  branches,  the  following  general  courses 
are  pursued: 

First :  J%e  Natural  Sciences,  Geology.  Physiology  of  plants.  Botany,  a* 
applied  to  agriculture  and  forestry.  Natural  history  of  animals  beneficial  or 
noxious  to  plants  and  trees.  General  chemistry,  and  its  applications  to  agricol. 
ture.    Physics  and  meteorology. 

Second :  Mathemalics,    Theoretical  and  practical.    Geometry.    Elements  of 
trigonometry.    Arithmetic.    Elements  of  algebra. 
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The  institution  possesses  the  most  ample  means  for  the  iDoB- 
tration  of  these  courses  in  its  farm  and  collections.    The  fann 
is  dirided  into  arable  land,  about  five  hundred  and  one  acres; 
meadow  land,  two  hundred  and  forty-two  acres;  fields  set  apart 
for  experiments,  thirty-three  acres;  woodland,  thirteen  acres; 
nursery,  sixty-seven  acres;  plantation  of  hops,  two  acres;  bo- 
tanical garden,  fourteen  acres;  ground  for  exercising  the  pupils 
in  ploughing,  two  acres;  garden,  one  acre;  the  remainder, 
eighty-five  acres.    Total,  nine  hundred  and  sixty  acres.    The 
arable  land  is  cultivated  according  to  five  difierent  rotations  of 
crops,  that  the  pupils  may  have  specimens  of  the  varieties  of 
system.   The  botanical  garden,  nursery,  and  experimental  farm, 
are  prominent  parts  of  the  establishment    There  is  a  lai^ 
stock  of  cattle  of  difierent  kinds,  foreign  and  domestic,  and  of 
sheep,  that  the  pupils  may  acquire  practical  knowledge  of  the 
relative  advantages  of  difierent  breeds,  the  mode  of  taking  care 
of  the  stock  generally,  and  of  rearing  them  for  diflferent  pur* 
poses.    Horses  are  kept  for  a  riding-school,  as  well  as  for  the 
purposes  of  the  farm.    The  institution  has  a  large  collection  of 
agricultural  implements  in  use  in  Wurtemberg,  and  of  models 
of  the  varieties  of  foreign  and  new  implements.    These  are 
made  in  a  work-shop  attached  to  the  school,  and  afibrd  practice 
in  the  manufacture  to  the  pupils,  as  well  as  instruction  by  their 
use  or  inspection,  with  the  explanations  of  the  professors.    The 
sale  of  these  implements  and  models  also  contributes  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  establishment    There  are  two  collections  of  seeds 
and  grain— one  as  specimens  for  illustrating  the  lectures,  the 
other  in  quantities  for  sale.    The  pupils  learn  the  mode  of 
preserving  them,  and  useful  seeds  are  distributed  through  the 
country.    There  is  a  collection  of  soils  of  all  kinds  for  the  lec- 
tures on  terra-culture  and  the  analysis  of  soils,  with  specimens 
of  the  means  of  amelioration  used  in  difierent  cases.     The  col- 
lections of  natural  history,  though  small,  are  interesting,  from  the 
precise  adaptation  of  the  specimens  to  the  objects  of  the  schooL 
They  consist  of  birds,  beasts,  and  insects,  and  of  plants,  woods, 
and  rocks.    The  woods  are  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  library. 
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the  separate  specimens  having  the  forms  of  books  given  to  themt 
and  being  covered  in  part  with  the  bark.  The  name  is  inscribed 
upon  the  back.  Cross  and  longitudinal  sections  are  usually  found 
in  the  same  book,  forming  the  covers.  Between  the  covers  is 
a  box  containing  the  seeds  and  flowers  of  the  tree,  the  parasites, 
&c.,  and  a  description.  There  is  a  small  collection  of  physical 
apparatus,  a  library,  and  a  laboratory.  The  following  farming 
and  technological  establishments  are  connected  with  the  school, 
and  worked  by  the  pupils,  under  the  charge  of  the  teachers: 
namely,  a  cider-press  and  appurtenances;  a  beet-sugar  manu- 
factory, a  brewery,  a  distillery,  and  a  vinegar  manufactory. 
Though  I  saw  better  individual  collections  than  these,  the  whole 
suite  stands  unrivalled,  as  far  as  my  examination  extended. 

Examinations  take  place  every  year,  which  are  obligatory 
upon  those  forestry  pupils  who  intend  to  enter  the  service  of 
the  government;  strangers  are  not  required  to  be  examined. 
Persons  wishing  to  learn  the  details  of  the  institution,  may  be 
received  as  visitors  for  a  period  not  exceeding  a  month,  living 
with  the  pupils. 

Each  pupil  in  the  higher  school  has  his  own  sleeping-room ; 
or,  at  most,  two  room  together.  They  bring  their  supplies  of 
clothing,  &c  at  entrance.  The  rooms  are  kept  in  order  by 
the  servants,  who  receive  a  small  compensation  from  the  pupiL 
They  take  their  dinner  and  supper  in  a  common  hall,  and  order 
what  they  please  for  breakfast  from  the  steward's  assistant* 
This  institution  has  supported  itself  for  several  years,  which  is 
readily  to  be  understood  from  the  scale  of  its  farming  operations* 
The  success  of  the  farm  does  not  depend  exclusively  upon  the 
productive  manual  labour  of  the  pupils.  It  is  analogous  to  the 
support  of  a  family  on  a  large  estate,  the  members  of  the  family 
aiding  in  the  work,  and  contributing  also  in  money  to  their  own 
support,  but  the  working  of  the  farm  not  depending  entirely 
upon  their  manual  exertions. 


*  The  dinner  and  rapper  coet  four  dollmra  a  montii,  which  in  paid  in  advance 
to  the  ateward. 
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NAVAL  SCHOOL  OF  ACSTSIA,  AT  YENICEL 

This  institution  is  for  youths  intending  to  enter  the  naval  ser- 
vice of  the  empire.  They  are  received  at  about  fourteen  years 
of  age,  and  may  pass  through  the  fire  classes  composing  the 
school  in  as  many  years.  They  are  then  appointed  in  the  navy, 
as  vacancies  occu^.  The  school  is  superintended  by  a  naval 
officer,  whose  rank  is  that  of  captain  of  a  frigate.  The  pn>- 
fessors  and  other  officers  are  in  general  from  the  same  service, 
though  some  of  the  former  are  citizens. 

The  general  course  of  instruction  is  as  follows: — ^Religiois 
instruction,  mathematics,  Italian,  German,  French  and  Eng- 
lish languages,  geography,  history,  writing,  and  drawing.  The 
special  courses  are^^f  maritime  law,  the  lew  of  quarantine, 
epistolary  correspondence,  the  science  of  artillery,  and  naval 
tactics  and  construction.  There  are  regular  exercises  in  naval 
manoeuvres,  rigging,  &c.,  and  in  infantry  tactics,  in  land  and 
hydrographical  surveying,  and  in  fencing.  The  course  of 
mathematics  includes  both  pure  and  mixed  mathematics;  name- 
ly, arithmetic  and  algebra,  geometry,  plane  and  spherical  tri- 
gonometry, the  application  of  algebra  to  geometry,  conic 
sections,  the  difierential  and  integral  calculus,  hydrographic 
surveying,  projections,  nautical  astronomy,  ship-building,  me- 
chanics, and  physics.  The  following  table  shows  the  distribn- 
tion  of  time  among  the  difierent  subjects  of  study  in  the  five 
classes,  of  which  the  fifth  class  is  the  highest : 
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The  following  is  the  order  of  the  day  during  the  summer  for 
seonlar  days,  exclusive  of  Thursday: — The  pupils  rise  at  six, 
A.  M.  An  hour  is  allowed  for  police  and  mass;  half  an  hour  for 
breakfast    From  half  past  seven  to  half  past  eleven  they  are  in 
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school  There  is  then  an  intennission  of  half  an  hour.  Dioner 
at  twelve,  and  recreation  until  one,  P.  M.  Study  from  one  to 
two,  P.  M.  School  from  two  to  five.  Recreation  from  five  to 
six.  Prayers  from  six  to  half  past  six.  Study  from  half  past 
six  to  nine,  and  recreation  from  nine  to  half  past  nine,  and  retire. 
On  Thursday  they  rise  at  half  past  six,  are  engaged  in  police, 
mass,  and  breakfast,  until  eight  The  regulations  are  read. 
Study  and  religious  instruction  occupy  them  from  nine  until  half 
past  eleven.  Recreation  until  twelve.  Dine,  and  have  recrea- 
tion until  two.  Are  occupied  with  religious  instruction  and 
study  until  five.  The  other  arrangements  of  the  day  are  as 
above  stated.  On  Sundays  and  holidays  the  inspector  visits  the 
rooms  at  eight,  A.  M.  Mass  and  biblical  explanations  occupy 
until  nine.  There  is  then  a  visit  of  inspection  from  the  director. 
Study  from  ten  to  eleven.  Recreation  until  twelve.  Dinner 
and  recreation. 


CONCLUDING  REMARKS. 

I  HAVE  now  completed  the  design  of  giving  such  an  account 
of  the  state  of  public  institutions  for  education  as  may  enaUe 
the  Trustees  of  the  Girard  College  to  examine,  by  the  light  of 
experience,  the  plan  which  it  has  been  made  my  duty,  at  a  fu- 
ture time,  to  present  to  them  for  that  institution.  In  so  doii^ 
I  have  endeavoured  to  confine  my  remarks  and  suggestions 
within  the  limits  which  a  strict  induction  from  facts  would  war- 
rant Having,  however,  been  obliged  to  make  a  selection  from 
the  materials  accumulated  during  the  tour  made  by  the  directkm 
of  the  trustees,  I  am  conscious  that  all  the  facts  collected  are 
by  no  means  presented.  Indeed,  a  very  close  selection  has 
been  requisite  to  confine  this  document  within  any  reasonable 
limits.  Again,  I  am  aware  that  the  character  of  a  report  does 
not  permit  that  entire  freedom  of  expression  which,  in  many 
cases,  is  desirable;  and  hence  my  impressions  of  many  schools 
here  described  have  a  vividness  which  the  report  on  them  by 
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no  means  faithfully  represents.  To  supply  these  defects,  as 
well  as  errors  of  judgment  in  my  selections,  I  have  made  an 
arrangement  of  all  the  documents  collected  in  relation  to  the 
schools  visited,  by  which  any  one  can  be  immediately  found, 
or  the  whole  examined.  The  translations  of  documents  from 
foreign  languages  into  English  have  been  similarly  arranged, 
the  more  important  ones  having  been  transcribed,  to  render 
them  easily  legible.  My  private  journal  relating  to  these  same 
institutions  has,  generally,  in  like  manner,  been  transcribed  and 
classed  with  the  other  sources  of  information.  The  papers  so 
arranged  will  be  placed  in  the  College  library,  and  will  aiford 
the  trustees  not  only  the  means  of  appealing  to  experiment  upon 
doubtful  points,  but  of  comparing  hereafter  our  own  institution, 
or  others  of  our  country,  with  kindred  establishments  abroad. 
In  order  to  enable  the  Board  to  know  exactly  what  are  the 
documents  collected  which  bear  particularly  upon  our  objects, 
I  intend  to  present  a  list  of  them*  in  the  Appendix  to  this  Re- 
port This  will  enable  me  at  the  same  time  to  designate  the 
names  of  those  gentlemen  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  docu- 
ments, and  to  thank  them  for  this  and  other  kind  offices,  by 
which  I  was  constantly  cheered  on  my  way.  In  the  Appendix 
will  be  found,  also,  some  useful  references,  which  could  not 
appropriately  be  embodied  in  the  Report — such  as  general 
tables  of  occupation  and  diet  in  different  institutions ;  remarks 
of  some  eminent  teachers  upon  the  science  which  they  have 
contributed  to  advance;  lists  of  books  used  in  certain  schools; 
and  other  miscellaneous  matter  connected  with  the  Report 

I  proceed  to  accomplish,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  remaining 
part  of  my  duty,  namely,  to  give  an  account  of  the  manner  of 
executing  my  instructions  in  regard  to  the  purchase  of  books  and 
apparatus.  As  directed,  I  confined  my  purchases  of  books,  with 
few  exceptions,  to  works  on  education,  or  on  kindred  subjects,  to 
text-books,  to  such  as  were  in  use  with  advantage  as  books  for 
the  libraries  of  primary  schools,  to  school-engravings,  ordinary 


*  This  list  is  exclusive  of  documents  relating  to  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
domb,  of  the  Uind,  of  juTcnile  delinquents,  and  to  miscellaneous  matters. 
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roapfly  and  mapa  in  relief  In  tbeae  departments  I  porchaaed 
works  in  diflerent  languages,  that  translations  might  be  made 
of  those  which  it  might  be  deemed  expedient  to  introduce  into 
the  school,  selecting  according  to  such  an  examination  as  I 
could  give  at  the  lime,  or  by  the  judgment  of  those  in  wiiom  I 
had  confidence.  I  also  procured  the  stock-catalogues  of  works 
published  in  different  countries,  within  a  few  years,  or  of  older 
works,  and  made  arrangements  to  have  those  of  the  new  works 
transmitted  to  the  institution.  The  Board  are  aware  that  vala- 
able  presents  of  engravings,  maps,  and  books,  were  made  to  the 
Girard  College;  among  them  the  splendid  work  of  model  en- 
gravings for  mechanics,  presented  by  the  Royal  Technical 
Commission  of  Prussia,  through  the  president,  M.  Beuth ;  the 
maps  of  the  survey  of  India,  presented  by  the  surveyor-general  of 
India,  Major  Jervis;  the  maps  and  school  manuals,  presented  by 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  National  Education  for  Ireland; 
the  collection  of  school  books  in  use  in  the  elementary  schools  of 
Holland,  presented  by  Director  Frinsen,  of  Haarlem;  and  the 
books  relating  to  the  arts,  by  M.  De  Mol6on,  of  Paris;.  I  have 
also  placed  in  the  library  the  various  works  relating  to  education 
and  kindred  subjects,  which  I  received  from  their  authors, 
considering  that  they  were  presented  to  me  rather  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Girard  College  than  as  an  individual;  and  that 
they  may  thus  be  rendered  more  useful  than  if  I  had  retained  them 
with  my  own  books.  The  works  thus  brought  together  form 
a  nucleus  for  the  educational  department  of  our  library,  and  to 
the  accomplishment  of  such  an  object  my  views  were  very  pro- 
perly limited  by  the  scholastic  committee.  They  are  contribu- 
tions towards  a  collection  which  will  be  necessary  to  aid  the 
studies  of  our  pupils  and  teachers,  and  which  is  referred  to  in 
his  Will  by  our  founder. 

In  regard  to  apparatus  and  models,  my  purchases  have  con- 
sisted, first,  of  such  as  must  be  required  in  the  lower  departments 
of  the  College,  and  which  were  new,  or  could  not  be  so  readily 
procured  at  home.  Second,  of  some  articles  of  the  best  appa- 
ratus, for  illustrations  in  mechanics  and  physics,  from  different 
makers,  to  serve  as  specimens  of  the  quality  of  their  work,  and 
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of  the  grade  of  apparatus  which  seenied  to  me  suitable  for  the 
collections  of  the  College.  In  connexion  with  these*  I  have  an 
extensive  series  of  printed  and  written  catalogues  of  apparatus, 
with  their  prices,  from  different  parts  of  Europe.  The  speci- 
mens themselves  will,  I  trust,  incidentally,  by  being  open  to  the 
inspection  of  our  instrument-makers,  promote  the  advancement 
of  this  branch  of  art.  Third,  specimens  of  a  collection  of  mo- 
dels of  Doachines,  and  of  a  technological  collection,  complete 
cabinets  of  which  will  be  essential  in  the  higher  departnoents  of 
the  institution.*  In  the  case  of  tliose  procured  at  Paris,  the 
Board  are  already  aware  that  I  had  the  advantage  of  the  kind 
offices  of  M.  Arago,  as  inspector,  and  their  acknowledgnnents 
have  been  made  to  him  for  the  service  rendered.  Fourth,  such 
instruments,  of  the  more  delicate  kind,  as  are  difficult  to  procure 
without  personal  relations  with  their  inventors,  and  those  wlx> 
make  them.  All  these  classes  of  articles  but  the  first  are  expen- 
sive,  and  hence  my  purchases  have  been  necessarily  limited  in 
extent  by  the  funds  placed  at  my  disposal  They  are,  however, 
merely  intended  as  specimens,  and  as  such,  will,  I  trust,  be 
found  to  answer  their  purpose.  The  difficulty  of  getting  toge- 
ther a  complete  collection  of  books  and  apparatus  cannot  be 
too  plainly  insisted  upon.  The  delays  incident  to  it  are  great, 
and,  though  they  may  be  lessened,  cannot  be  avoided. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  will  readily  see,  from  the  tenor  of  this 
Report,  that  my  examination  has  not  enabled  me  to  select  any 
single  institution  which  fulfils  at  once  the  requisites  of  the  Will 
of  our  founder,  and  of  the  present  state  of  education,  and  which 
might,  therefore,  serve  as  a  model  for  the  Girard  College  for  Or- 
phans. The  plan  to  be  presented  to  them,  as  far  as  it  is  derived 
from  these  materials,  must  be  made  up  of  fragments,  to  be  so  mo- 
dified as  to  adapt  them  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  College,  and  to 
our  political  and  social  character  and  institutions.    According 

*  A  quotation  fW>m  the  Will  of  Mr.  Girard  will  ierre  to  show  that  theM  ideas 
eoofbrm  to  its  expreie  direetione.  Among  the  lubjecta  of  instmction  for  carry, 
ing  out  which,  he  directs  **  books,  philosophical  and  experimental  instrumenta 
and  ^paratus**  to  be  provided  are,— ^  geography,  navigation,  surveying,  practical 
natbematica^  astronomy,  natural,  chemical,  and  experimental  philosophy.** 
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to  the  W3I  of  Mr.  Girard,  orphan  boys  are  to  be  educated  in  ha 
College  from  the  age  of  six  years  to  fourteen,  sixteen,  and  even 
eigbteeflr  years  of  age.  The  materials  of  their  instruction  most 
be  ''things  rather  than  words,"  and  the  degree  is  to  be  such 
**  as  the  capacities  of  the  several  scholars  may  merit  or  war- 
rant" The  first  provision,  from  the  early  age  of  admisaoa 
which  it  enjoins,  enables  us  to  train  as  well  as  to  instruct; 
the  second  indicates  that  the  tendency  of  our  training  should 
be  towards  practical  life.  The  age  of  our  pupils  embraces 
the  period  from  elementary  to  superior  instruction,  and  we 
are  expressly  called  upon  to  develope  talent  Our  Coll^ 
most,  Uierefore,  combine  the  primary,  secondary,  and  special 
schools  The  means  furnished  by  our  munificent  benefiictor 
to  execute  his  intentions  are  vast,  and  if  the  benefits  thence 
accruing  are  not  in  proportion,  the  responsibility  must  rest 
with  those  to  whom  tbey  have  been  entrusted.  The  trustees 
of  the  College  have  appealed  to  the  experience  of  Europe 
to  furnish  data  necessarily  wanting  in  a  new  country,  and  it 
remains  for  them  to  apply  the  experimental  deductions  thus  ob- 
tained from  the  old  world  with  the  vigour  characteristic  of  the 
new.  If  their  spirit  be  proportionate  to  the  work  to  be  accom- 
plished, there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  result  Our  founder  has 
furnished  them  the  means  of  establishing  a  series  of  modd 
schools  for  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  education,  embra- 
cuig  the  period  of  life  from  eariy  youth  almost  to  manhood,  the 
importance  of  which  to  our  city,  and  even  to  the  country  at 
large,  can  hardly  be  estimated. 

Respectfully  submitted,  by 

A.  D.  BACHE, 
President  of  the  Girard  CoUegs^ 
for  Orphans. 

Philadelphia,  May  1, 1839. 
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The  following  Appendix  contains  the  titles  of  the  docnments  relating  to  edU' 
cation  in  genera],  collected  during  a  tour  of  two  years  through  some  of  the 
principal  countries  of  Europe,  besides  miscellaneous  matter,  which  could  not  be 
appropriately  embodied  in  the  foregoing  Report,  but  which,  nevertheless,  is  of 
interest,  as  illustrating  particular  parts  of  it  The  articles  of  the  Appendix  have 
been  referred  to  by  their  numbers  in  the  course  of  the  Report,  and  they  wiU 
BOW  be  preceded  by  a  statement  of  the  pages  of  the  Report,  where  the  references 
are  to  be  fbund. 

Nal. 

Referred  to  on  pagee  9, 14,  and  603. 

The  titles  of  the  different  documents  relating  to  general  education  will  be 
found  in  the  following  pages,  classed  in  the  order  of  the  countries  where  they 
were  procured.  Not  to  make  this  list  too  long,  I  have  been  obliged  to  confine  it 
to  documents  relating  to  instruction  in  general,  omitting  those  flrom  the  schools 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  blind,  and  from  houses  of  refuge  for  juvenile  deUn> 
qoents.  Works  on  education,  or  on  particular  departmenti  of  it,  or  methods,  are, 
also,  in  general,  not  included  in  it  The  documents  are  arranged  in  the  follow- 
ing  order: — first,  those  of  Great  Britain,  subdivided  into  England,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland;  next,  those  of  France,  then  of  Switzerland,  of  Belgium,  Holland,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy.  The  German  and  Italian  states  and  Swiss  cantons  are  classed 
alphabetically,  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  different  places  in  the  various 
countries,  the  documents  relating  to  which  are  sufiiciently  numerous  to  require 
any  formal  classification.  In  the  several  divisions  the  articles  are  arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  plan  adopted  in  the  Report,  namely,  the  eleemosynary  institutions 
first,  then  the  infant,  primary,  secondary,  and  superior  schools;  institutions  for 
adult  instruction  are  placed  last  When  the  documents  refer  to  education  in  a 
country  at  large,  they  are  usually  placed  first  on  the  list 

The  chief  part  of  these  papers  were  presented  to  me  by  the  gentlemen  whose 
aBmes  are  attached  to  them,  and  I  beg  leave  here  to  return  to  them,  as  well  as 
to  others  who  were  so  kind  as  to  further  the  objsds  of  my  journey,  my  most 
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ENGLAND. 

1.  Abstracte  of  the  aniwen  and  returns  madfe  pofBiiant  to  an  addicM  of  tin 
HooM  of  Commons,  May  24th,  1833.  Vol.  I.,  Bedford,  Laneaalcr;  Vol  IL, 
Leicester.  Suffolk;  Vol.  III.,  Surrey,  Radnor.     1835. 

2.  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  the  State  of  EdoeatioDv  with  tin 
Minutes  of  Evidence  and  Index.     August  7th,  1834. 

3.  Report  from  the  Select  Ckunmittee  on  Education  in  England  and  Wtki, 
together  with  the  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Appendix,  and  Index.    August  3d,  1835. 

4.  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Education  of  the  Poorer  Qiaea  in 
England  and  Wales,  together  with  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  and  Index.  13  Julj, 
183a 

5.  A  hin  intituled,  **  An  Act  for  Promoting  Education  and  Regulating  CSuri- 
ties,  presented  by  Lord  Brougham  and  Vauz,  2d  Febromry,  1837.**  {ftm  % 
HoIl,Esq.) 

6b  Frospectus  of  the  Central  Society  of  Education  in  London. 

BIlUIINOHAlf. 

1.  A  short  aooonnt  of  the  Blne-coat  Charity  School  in  Birmingham,  from  iti 
Institution  in  1724,  to  1830,  and  list  of  subscribers,  dtc   (From  the  head  Muter.) 

S.  Memorandum  of  the  diet  of  the  children  of  the  Blue-coat  School  ia  Sr- 
nmgham,  MS.    (From  the  same.) 

3.  List  of  Text-books  used  in  the  Grammar  School  (^Kiog  Edward  VI.  (FVoo 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Jemie.) 

4.  Proposed  changes  in  the  system  of  the  school  of  King  Edward  VI.,  1837. 

5.  Prospectus  of  the  Birmingham  and  Edgbaston  Proprietary  Day  School,  1837. 
(From  Mr.  J.  C.  Barlow.) 

6.  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Birmingham  and  Edgbaston  Proprietary  Jkj 
School,  established  m  1837.    (From  the  same.) 

7.  Report  and  Resolutions  passed  at  the  first  annual  general  meeting  of  the 
Proprietors  of  the  Birmingham  and  Edgbaston  Proprietary  School,  in  1838. 
(From  the  same.) 

8.  List  of  the  Secretaries  of  Proprietary  Schoob  in  England,  MS.  (From  the 
nme.) 

BRISTOL. 
1.  Duties  of  Che  boys  ofCobton's  Hospital,  in  Bristol,  183a  (From  the  Master.) 
3.  Prospectus  of  Bristol  College,  1838. 

CAMBRIDGE. 

I.  CoDections  of  Examination  Papers,  &c    (From  Professor  Peacock,  Pro* 
ftsMr  Miller,  Mr.  Thurtell,  Mr.  Stokes,  and  Mr.  Mayer.) 
Sr  List  of  the  principal  Text-books  used  in  the  colleges  at  Cambridge,  MS. 

OHB8TBR. 
I.  Rules  to  be  obserred  by  parents  whose  sons  are  admitted  day-sehohn  or 
gieaa-caps,  in  the  Blae-coat  Hoeintal,  in  Chester.    (From  the  Master.) 

9.  The  Annual  Report  of  the  Bkie^ooat  Hospital,  in  Chester*  for  1836.  (Froni 
theiaaH.) 
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D1TRHAH. 
Edaeation  of  Students  in  Civil  Enffineering  and  Mintn|^  in  the  Vmwtaij  of 
Durhmm,  183a    (From  ProiMor  J.  F.  W.  JohnMm.) 

LEEDS. 

ProBpectus  of  Leeds  Infant  School  Society,  1836. 

LIVERPOOL. 

1.  The  Annoal  Report  of  the  Bloe-coat  Hospital,  in  Liverpool,  lor  1835,  BIS. 
Replies  to  Queries,  MS.  Rules  of  Entrance.  Form  of  Indenture.  Plan  of  In- 
tftmetaon.  Forms  for  Teachers*  Reports.  Weekly  Consumption  of  ProviMons, 
&c  (From  Mr.  Samuel  Dickens,  assistant  master,  and  James  Aspinall,  Esq^ 
honorary  treasurer.) 

S.  A  full  report  of  the  Speeches  and  Proceedings  at  a  meeting  ibr  the  Promotion 
of  Scriptural  Education  in  Liverpool,  held  July  13, 1836. 

3.  Plan  of  Instruction  at  Mr.  Charles  Voelcker's  school  at  St.  Domingo^House, 
Everton,  near  Liverpool,  1837,  MS. 

LONDON. 

I.  A  Description  of  the  London  Orphan  Asylum  for  the  reception  and  educ^ 
tion  of  Destitute  Orphans,  particularly  those  descended  from  respectable  parents, 
mstituted  July  27,  1813, 1836.    (From  the  Rev.  Mr.  Reed.) 

3.  By-laws  of  the  London  Orphan  Asylum.    (From  the  same.) 

3.  Plan  of  Elducation  of  the  London  Orphan  Asylum  in  Clapton,  (fVom  the 
same.) 

4.  Report  of  the  London  Orphan  Asylum,  read  at  the  general  annual  meeting, 
January  23,  1837.    (From  the  same.) 

5.  Gross  expense  and  average  number  of  Children  of  the  London  Orphan 
Asylum,  from  1831  to  1836.    (From  the  same.) 

6.  Election  List  for  23d  January,  1837,  of  the  London  Orphan  Asylum.  (From 
the  same.) 

7.  Description  of  sundry  works,  intended  to  be  done  for  the  Managers  of  the 
London  Orphan  Asylum,  in  building,  and  completely  finishing  the  London  Or- 
phan Asylum  at  Clapton.    (From  the  same.) 

a  History  of  Christ's  Hospital     By  the  Rev.  W.  Trollope. 

9.  The  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Home  and  Colonial  Infknt  Seliool  So- 
ciety, instituted  1836,  with  an  account  of  the  proceedings  at  the  opening  of  the 
Society's  house,  Slc,    (From  J.  S.  Reynolds,  Esq.,  Secretary.) 

10.  Institution  for  the  Effective  Education  of  Youth,  and  also  a  plan  of  Inftnt 
Education  for  Children  of  the  Higher  and  Middle  Classes  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Fulham,  Middlesex,  1836. 

II.  A  Compendious  Report  of  Proceedings  and  Operations  in  the  Central 
School  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  in  London,  1836  and  1837. 
(From  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Dunn.) 

12.  Report  of  the  National  Society  for  Promoting  the  Eductftion  of  the  Poor  on 
the  Principles  of  the  EsUbltshed  Church,  Slc,  1837.  (Westminster  Model 
School.)    (From  the  Secretary.) 
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13.  A  CoDCiM  Description  of  the  Endowed  Gnunmar  Bdiooli  of  England  and 
Wales.    London,  1818.    By  Nicholas  Carlisle. 

14.  History  of  the  Merchant  Tailors*  School.    By  the  Bar.  H.  B.  WUaon. 

15.  Exercises  at  the  Public  Exhibition  of  St.  Faults  School,  May,  1837.  (Fi 
Petty  Vaughan,  Esq.) 

16.  Charter-house  Examination  of  the  Upper  School,  1837.    Approval 
to  be  used  in  the  Boys*  School    (From  the  Rev.  Wm.  Chapman.) 

17.  Proepectos  of  the  University  of  Losdon,  (London  University  Oollsge,)  and 
the  University  College  School,  1837. 

18.  Address  to  the  Proprietors  of  the  University  of  London,  by  J.  M,  Mocfsn, 
Esq.,  1833.    (From  the  author.) 

19.  Sketch  of  the  System  of  ESducation  in  practice  at  the  Schools  of  Bnie*> 
Castle,Tottenham,and  Hazle wood,  near  Birmingham,  1833.  (From  Iftr.  Arthur  Hill.) 

20.  Blank  Forms  relating  to  Instruction  and  Discipline  at  Dr.  Bibar*s  Scboolt 
Coombe  Wood,  near  London.    (From  Dr.  Biber.) 

21.  Begulations  of  the  New  University  of  London  on  the  Sobjact  of  Ennioft- 
tions  for  Degrees  in  Arts.    (From  Dr.  Jerrold.) 

22.  Prospectus  of  the  Gresham  Lectures.  London,  1837.  (Fkom  Fet;^ 
Vaughan,  Eaq*) 

KANOHXSTBX. 

I.  Some  account  of  the  Bln^eoat  Hospital  and  Public  Library  in  Mandiefller, 
fbonded  by  Homphrey  Qieetham,  Esq.,  in  the  year  1651.    (From  Mr.  Crasaby, 

Governor.) 

9.  Roles  of  Che  Blae^xiat  Hoqiital  in  Oldham,  near  Manchester.  Petition  for 
admission,  dtc.    (From  Mr.  Barrett,  Master.) 

3.  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society,  on  the  State 
of  Education  in  the  borough  of  Manchester,  in  1834.    (From  W.  Langton,  Esq.) 

4.  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society,  on  ths  State 
of  Education  in  the  Borough  of  Bury,  Lancashire,  In  1835.     (From  the  same.) 

5.  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society,  on  the  State 
of  Education  in  the  Borough  of  Salford,  in  1835.    (From  the  same.) 

6.  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  Manchester  Statistical  Sooiety,  on  the  State 
of  Iklucation  in  the  Borough  of  Liverpool,  1835-^6. 

7.  Forms  of  Queries  and  Readies,  by  the  Manchester  Statistical  Sooiety,  in 
their  Inquiries  into  the  State  of  Education.    (From  W.  Langton,  Esq.) 

a  Tenth  Report  of  the  Chorlton  upon  Medlock  Central  Inftnta'  School  So- 
ciety,  183&    (From  Mr.  Baiily,  Teacher.) 

9.  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Royal  Lancastrian  Free  School,  from  1831 
to  1835J    Specimen  of  writing  by  a  pupil.    (From  Mr.  Perkins,  Teacher.) 

10.  Report  of  the  C<»nmittee  of  the  Manchester  and  Salford  New  Jeraaalem 
Church  Free  Day  Schools,  established  in  1827,  for  the  years  1835  and  1836^ 
(From  Mr.  Moss,  Teacher.) 

II.  Fourteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  London  New  Jerusalem  Church  Free 
School  Society,  together  with  the  Proceedings  at  the  Annual  General  Meritinfi, 
held  at  Kennington,  1836.    (From  the  same,) 
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VL  A  I>eMriptioii  of  the  System  of  Inquiry  and  ExaminalMQ  by  the  Seholan 
tfaemaelvee,  by  meanB  of  Giicalating  ClasBes;  ■abmiUed  u  mn  Improrement  on 
the  Madras  System  of  Education,  by  T.  Stoat,  of  the  Islingfton  Parochial  SchooL 
(From  the  same.) 

13.  A  Report  of  the  State  of  the  Sunday  Schools  in  Manchester  and  Salibrd, 
belonging  to  the  EsUblished  Church,  for  the  year  1834. 

14.  Rules  Adopted  finr  the  Go?ernment  of  Bennett  Street  Sunday  SchooL 
Manchester,  1833.    (From  Mr.  Lawton.) 

15.  The  Annual  Report  of  the  Stockport  Sunday  School,  1836.  (From  Mr. 
a  £.  CkitUm.) 

16.  Prospectus  of  the  Courses  of  Education  to  be  pursued  in  the  Dover  Street 
School 

17.  Plan  of  a  University  for  the  Town  of  Manchester,  by  H.  L.  Jones,  M.  A. 
(From  W.  Langton,  Esq.) 

18.  Syllabuses  of  Courses  of  Lectures  on  Mechanical  Philosophy,  Astronomy, 
Optics,  Acoustics,  Electricity,  dec,  the  Steam^ogine,  Chemistry,  Zoology,  Bo^ 
tany.  Vegetable  Physiology,  Geology,  dtc,  the  Modem  Languages,  &c.,  delivered 
at  the  Manchester  Mechanics*  Institute,  1836-37.    (From  Mr.  S.  E.  Cottam.) 

NEWCASTLE. 

1.  The  Twenty-sixth  Report  of  the  Jubilee  School,  and  of  the  Improved  School 
fiir  Girls,  in  New  Castle-upon-Tyne,  1 836.    (From  Sheriff  Nichol.) 

2.  An  Outline  of  the  System  of  Education  pursued  in  Mr.  Bruce^s  Academy, 
in  New  Castle.    (From  Mr.  Bruce.) 

WOBKSOP. 

Prospectus  of  Mr.  Heldenmaier*s  School,  on  the  principles  of  Pestalosd,  at 
Worksop,  Nottingham. 

YORK. 

1.  Rules  of  theBlue-coat  Boys*  and  Grey-coat  Girls*  Charity  Schools,  in  York, 
1839.    (From  the  head  Master.) 

9.  Report  of  the  Blue-coat  Boys*  and  Grey-coat  Girls*  Charity  School  in  York, 
esUUished  1708,  for  the  year  1836.    (From  the  same.) 

IRELAND. 

1.  Reports  from  the  Select  Committees  on  Foundation  Schools  and  Education 
in  Ireland,  together  with  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  appended,  and  Index,  1835 
to  1838. 

3.  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  New  Plan 
of  Education  in  Ireland,  &.C    Parts  I.  and  II.    1837. 

BELFAST. 
1.  Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  prepare  a  Plan  of  EducatioB  uid 
Oommroent  for  the  intended  Aeademieal  Institution  in  Belftst,  1807.    (fVom 
Professor  Sterelly.) 
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5L  A  Viewqf  tfaeSytem  oTKdiiwitinn  jntheCoBegMteDiepMrtBiMt  of  the  Eeyil 
Bdiut  AcMkmied  loslitiitioii,  1832.    (From  the  nine.) 

3L  Tbe  Act  of  Incoqmntiaa  and  Bje-Uws  of  the  Bel&M  Academical 
tioB,  1810.    (From  Professor  Sterellj.) 

4.  r>oepccto»  of  tbe  Bel&st  Acxiemiffil  InelHiitWw.  (Fran  the  Ber.  Dr. 
joinery.) 

6.  Statement  of  die  Onetitiitkn  of  the  Bel&et  Academ  j,  with 
the  History  and  Present  State  of  the  System  of  Edncation  ponoad  in  that 
naiy.    Foonded  1785.    (From  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bryce.) 

&  Prospectos  and  List  of  Books  naed  in  the  Claaaical  Coarae  of  Ilia  Aea- 
demical  InotitatioB.  Questions  lamiosed  in  the  Blathematical  Caaai,  dkc  Cb- 
takgoeoftheBooksin  tbe  LIbcary  of  the  Belftst  Academy.    (F^om  the  aam&) 

7.  Sketch  of  a  Plan  tar  a  System  of  National  Edncation  lor  Irelaiid,  by  Dr. 
R.J.Bryoe.    183a 

&  Outline  of  a  Coufseof  Lectnrmon  the  Scieneeof  Edooalaon»  detivcndia 
Ihe  LondoD  Unrrereity,  by  the  Rev.  R.  J.  Biyce,  LL.  D.  1836u 

DUBLIX. 

1.  Regnlstions  for  the  Establishment  and  Goveranwnt  of  the  Royal  HibeniiaB 
Military  School  for  the  Oipbans  and  Children  of  Soldiers.  Rerked  in  189. 
<FhHn  Major  Roarand,  Commandant) 

5.  Notes  on  the  Hibernian  Society  lor  the  Cvre  of  SoMiera*  ChildreB,  (MS.) 

3.  Abstract  of  Officers  at  t^>e  Hibernian  School,  (M&) 

4.  Printed  lorms  relating  to  the  School,  jixs — ^Form  of  Petition  lor 
comprising  also  a  Register  of  Lile  at  SchooL  Certificate  of  School 
Retam  of  work  done.  Morning  Report  Weekly  Rqport  and  Register.  Scport 
of  Sundries,  &C.,  of  SchooL  Form  of  Bill  of  Expenses.  Certificate  bdbte  ln&> 
ing  the  hoys  to  serrioe.  Form  of  Indenture  made  with  the  Goremars  of  fka 
Hibernian  Soldiers*  Society,  1836.    (From  Major  Rowand.) 

5.  Reports  of  the  Committee  to  the  Annual  Meetings  of  the  Society  fiir  Pro> 
moting  the  Education  of  the  Poor  of  Irela  u ,  fiv  the  years  1838,  1899;  1833, 
1834, 1835,  and  1836. 

6.  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland,  ftr  die 
yeaia  1834, 1835,  and  1836.    (From  the  Rev.  Mr.  Carlik.) 

7.  Memorial  respecting  the  Charity  Scboob  connected  with  the 
(From  the  same.) 

IiOIfBOimSSKT. 

L  Acopy  ofthe  last  Wm  and  TesUment  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Gwyn, 
donderry.    (From  the  Master  of  6wyn*8  Charity.) 

5L  Committee  Lists,  &c    (From  the  same.) 

3.  Regulations  for  promoting  Agricultural  Instruction  and  AgiicaltDnl 
plqyment,  and  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  People  of  Lough  Aah,  fay  J.  P. 
Kennedy.    1835.    (From  Captain  Kennedy.) 

4*  Report  of  the  Agricultural  Seminary  at  Templenioyle,  Coonty  of 
derry.    EsUblished,  1827.    (From  Sir  R.  Ferguson.) 

5.  Sketch  of  Templemoyle  Farm. 
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SCOTLAND. 

1.  Edacation  Inquiry.  Abatraet  of  the  Aaswen  and  Retoms  made  ponuant 
to  an  AddreM  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1834.    Scotland^  1837. 

9.  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  the  state  of  Education  in  Scotland, 
together  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee,  and  Appendix.  1838. 

3.  Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  for  inquiring  into  the  state  of  the 
Universities  and  Colleges  of  Scotland.    1832. 

▲BEHDEEN* 

I.  Report  of  the  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of  Aberdeen,  1834.  (From  A. 
Dingwall,  Esq.) 

9.  Examination  of  a  Pamphlet  entitled,  **  Plan  of  Education  in  the  Marischal 
College  and  University  of  Aberdeen,  with  the  reasons  of  it,  drawn  up  by  order  of 
the  &cnlty,  1765.    1826.    (From  the  same.) 

EDINBURGH. 

.1.  A  Historical  Account  of  the  Orphan  Hospital  of  Edinburgh,  1833.    (From 
J.  O.  Wood,  Esq.) 

d.  Regulations  for  the  Orphan  Hospital,  1834.    (From  the  same.) 

3.  Letter  from  J.  G.  Wood,  Esq.,  in  relation  to  the  signification  of  the  word 
Orphan, dec 

4.  Form  of  Recommendation  for  Admission  to  the  Orphan  HospitaL 

5.  Last  Will  and  Testament,  and  Codicil  thereto,  of  George  Heriot,  and  the 
Original  Statutes  of  his  Hospital,  by  Di,  Balcanqual,  1833.  (From  the  Rev.  Hec- 
tor Holme,  House-governor). 

6.  An  Act  to  explain  and  extend  the  Powers  of  the  Governors  of  George  Heri- 
ot*s  Hospital,  1836.    (From  Mr.  Bayly,  Secretary.) 

7.  Regulations  for  the  internal  management  of  George  Heriofs  Hospital,  1833. 
(From  the  same.) 

8.  Regulations  enacted  by  the  Governors  of  George  Heriot*s  Hospital,  upon  the 
13th  October,  1834,  as  to  the  superintendence  to  be  exercised  over  the  boys  at 
their  leaving  the  institution  and  afterwards.    (From  the  same.) 

9.  Number  of  boys  admitted  into  George  Heriot*s  Hospital,  from  October, 
1830,  to  October,  1836,  both  inclusive.    (From  the  same.) 

10.  Tabular  View  of  the  Hours  of  Employment  and  Exercise  in  George  Heri- 
ol*8  HospitaL    (From  the  Rev.  Mr.  Holme.) 

II.  Committees  of  Trustees  of  Hcriot's  Hospital,  January,  1837.  (From  the 
nme.) 

13.  Tenders  for  the  ftimishing  of  provisions  to  George  Heriot*s  HospitaL 
Form  of  Advertisement  for  Supplies.    (From  the  same.) 

13.  The  Statutes  and  Rules  of  George  Watson's  Hospital,  1740.  (From  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Mnnro,  House-governor.) 

14.  Regulations  for  George  Watson*s  Hospital,  1831.    (From  the  same.) 

15.  Copy  of  a  Petition  for  Admisaiim  into  George  Wation*s  HospitaL  (From 
the  same.) 
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16.  Lkt  of  ApplicmnU  for  AdmiMion  into  George  Watooii*fl  HospiUl,  BCaxcfav 
1836.    (From  the  nme.) 

17.  Coone  of  Studj  and  Tezt-boolu  used  at  Georgre  Watsoo*e  Hospital,  Jam- 
■jj,  1837,  (MS.)  (From  the  aame.)  Notes  and  Replies  to  Queries  in  reference 
to  George  Watson's  Hospital,  (MS.)    (From  the  same.) 

18.  Papers  relating  to  John  Watson's  Institution  for  Destitiite  CJhildren. 
1.  Deed  of  Settlement.  2.  Deed  of  Destination  of  the  Funds.  3.  Act  of  Par- 
Iiament  4.  Regulations  fi>r  Management  5.  Regulations  tot  Master  and 
Matron,  1830.    (From  the  Rer.  Mr.  Marshqjl.) 

19.  Distribution  of  tune  in  John  Watson*s  Hospital,  February,  1837.  (MS.) 
(From  the  same.) 

SO.  A  Course  of  Edneation  for  the  Children  of  John  Watson's  InstitPtioa,  pvs- 
posed  to  the  Directors  by  Mr.  Charles  MarshalL  (B1&)    (From  the  same.) 

91.  Expenses  of  John  Watson's  Hospital*  1836. 

S3.  Abstract  of  the  Treasurer's  Accoonls  with  John  Watson's  Institution,  An- 
gust  1st,  1836. 

93.  List  of  occupations  of  the  parents,  the  pupils,  and  a  statement  whether 
the  parents  are  dead  or  alive.    (From  the  Rev.  Mr.  MsrshalL) 

514.  Regulations  for  the  Management  of  Cauvin's  Hospital,  1635.  (FVom  the 
Plfovost  of  Edinburgh.) 

95.  Statutes  of  the  Maiden  Hospital,  founded  by  the  Company  of  Merdunts 
of  Edinburgh  and  Mary  Erskine,  and  Roles  for  the  Goremment  and  Order  of  the 
Hospital,  1819.    (From  Mr.  Jamison.) 

96.  Regulations  for  the  Merchant  Maiden  Hospital,  1731 .  (From  the  same.) 

97.  Remarks  upon  a  System  of  Education  for  the  Girard  College,  by  Jmmes 
Simpson,  Esq.  (MS.) 

9a  Third  Report  of  the  Edinburgh  Infiint  School  Society,  183a  (From  Mr. 
MUne.) 

99.  Hints  for  Lessons  on  Moral  Training,  Grammatical  Exercises,  dux,  for  In- 
flmt  Schools,  (MS.)    (From  the  same.) 

30.  Report  of  the  General  Assembly's  Education  Committee,  for  the  years 
1833-34-^.    (From  John  Gordon,  Esq.) 

31.  Eleventh  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  Circus-Place  School,  1837.  (From 
the  Rot.  Dr.  Reid.) 

39.  Annual  Report  by  the  Directors  of  the  Edinburgh  Academy,  for  the  yean 
1835-36.    (From  Rector  Williams.) 

33.  List  of  Tczt-books  used  in  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  (MSL) 

34.  Course  of  Studies  of  the  Hill  Street  Association  for  Languages,  Mathema- 
tics,  Slq,    (From  Mr.  Cunningham.) 

35.  Report  on  Mr.  Cunningham's  Institution  for  Languages,  Mathematics,  &e. 
1835.    (From  the  same.) 

3a  Prospectus  of  the  Edinburgh  Southern  Academy.    (From  Mr.  Gunn.) 
37.  Prospectus  of  the  Scottish  Institution  for  the  Education  of  Young  I^adiesu 

(From  Dr.  D.  R  Reid.) 
3a  Course  of  Studies,  Distribution  of  Time,  and  List  of  TexUbooks,  used 

k  the  Scottish  Inetitution  lor  the  Education  of  Young  Ladies.  (From  the  same.) 
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39.  Report  of  the  Scottish  InetitatioD  for  the  Education  of  Young  Lftdiee,  1838. 
(From  the  Hune.) 

40.  General  ObBervatioDs  on  the  Principle:!  of  Education,  for  the  use  of  Me- 
chanics* Inatitutions,  by  Sir  G.S.  Mackenzie,  1836. 

41.  Reporta  of  the  Directors  of  the  School  of  Arts,  from  1834  to  183a  (From 
Dr.  D.  B.  Reid.) 

GLASGOW. 

I.  Abstract  of  the  Rules  and  Regulations  by  which  Hntcheson^B  Hospital  is 
goTeraed,  1800.    (From  Mr.  Hill.) 

8.  State  of  the  Cases  of  Applicants  for  admission  into  Hutcheson*s,  fiaxter*s, 
Md  Blair's  Schools,  1830.    (From  Mr.  M*Arly.) 

3.  State  of  the  Cases  of  Applicants  for  admission  into  Miller's  Charity  School, 
1836.    (From  the  same.) 

4k  Form  of  Indenture  of  pupils  bound  out  by  the  Trustees  of  Hutcheson's  Hos- 
pitaL    CFram  the  same.) 

5.  Flan  of  Parochial  Training  Schools,  In&nt  and  Juvenile,  November,  1836. 
{Tnm  Mr.  D.  Stow.) 

6w  Letters  from  Parents  of  Infant  Schools.    (From  the  same.) 

7.  Sketch  of  the  Building  of  the  Highlanders'  Schools,  Greenock. 

8.  An  outline  of  the  Studies  pursued  in  the  High  School  of  Glasgow,  with  a 
ftw  Introductory  Remarks,  1835.    (From  Mr.  D'Orsey.) 

9.  Proceedings  at  the  Annual  Distribution  of  Prises  to  the  pupils  attending  the 
High  Sefaool,  1836.    (From  the  same.) 

10.  Glasgow  University  Calendar.    1834. 

II.  Regulations  respecting  the  EUaroination  for  Degrees  in  Arts,  in  Medicine, 
tad  Surgery.    (From  the  Provost  of  the  University.) 

13.  Subjects  prescribed  for  Prize  Essays  at  the  University,  1836.  (From  the 
same.) 

13.  List  of  Text-boob  used  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.    (MS.) 

14.  Outline  of  the  Plan  of  Instruction  in  the  Class  of  Practical  Astronomy,  in 
the  University  of  Glasgow.    (From  Professor  Nichol.) 

15.  Reform  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  considered  with  reference  to  the 
published  Report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  of  Visitation,  appointed  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  1833. 

16.  Observations  by  the  Principal  and  Profossors  of  Glasgow  College,  on  the 
Schemes  of  Reform  proposed  for  the  University  of  Glasgow.    1837. 

17.  Letter  of  Dr.  John  Lee,  in  reply  to  the  foregoing. 

18.  Outlines  of  the  Lectures  on  Chemistry  for  the  Mechanical  Class  of  the 
Andersonian  University.    1836-37.    (From  Professor  Graham.) 

19.  SyllaboMS  of  Lectures  at  the  Glasgow  Mechanics'  Institution,  on  Me- 
ehanics,  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Natural  History  and  Physiology,  His- 
tory, Geography,  &c    1837.    (From  Mr.  Hugo  Reid.) 

80.  Annual  Reports  of  the  Glasgow  Mechanics'  Institution,  for  the  years  1836, 
1883-34-35-^6.    (From  Mr.  Leadbetter.) 
91.  PriMS  offered  in  the  Glasgow  Mechanics'  Institation,  session  1836-37. 
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99:  ftoipectni  of  Andenton  Popular  InfltHatioii  Ibr  the  Diflbuoa  of  UaoAI 
Knoirledfe. 

ST.  ANDREW& 
Lift  of  Tezt-booka  need  in  the  English  Department  of  the  Madras  CoQefe. 

FRANCE. 

GENBKAL. 

I.  Code  UniTenitaire  on  Lois,  etatntj  et  rtgleinens  de  roniveniftf  rojrnle  de 
France,  1835.  Code  of  the  Univenity,  or  Laws,  Statutee,  and  RcgnlatiaiM  of  the 
Royal  UniTerrity  of  France,  1835. 

Si  Ahnanach  de  yUnUersit^  Royale  de  France,  1836.  Almanack  of  the  Sojal 
UniTenity  of  France,  1836. 

3.  Bolletin  UniTersiUire.  Official  Bolletin  ef  the  Conndl  of  Pnfalic  InstractkiL 

4.  Syit^me  de  rUniTersite  de  France,  on  plan  d*ane  6dacation  nationale,  par 
M.  Rendn,  1816.  Syitem  of  the  UnlTeraity  of  France,  er  plan  «f  a  NatkiBal 
Edncation,  hy  BL  Rendo,  1816. 

FRIXART  INSTHUCnOir. 

5.  Rapport  an  roi  par  le  ministre  de  rinatmction  pobliqne  snr  I*ex6catioii  de 
la  loi  da  28  Jain,  1833,  relative  it  rinstruction  primaire.  1834.  Report  mnde  t» 
the  King  hy  the  Minister  of  Pahlic  Instraction  on  the  execution  of  the  Law  of 
the  28th  of  June,  1833,  in  refepenee  to  primary  instruction.    1834. 

6.  Rapport  an  roi  sur  la  situation  de  Pinstroetion  primaire  par  le  miniatre  ds 
I'lnstniction  pnbliqae  en  1837.  Report  to  the  King^  on  the  state  of  Primary  In- 
atruction,  made  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  in  1837. 

7.  Annuaire  de  Tlnstruction  primaire,  pour  1832-33-34.  Annual  of  Primaiy 
Instruction  for  1832-33-34 

8.  Annuaire  de  rinstituteor  Primaire,  pour  1838.  Annual  for  Primary  Teadu 
ers,  m  1838. 

9.  Bulletin  de  la  Soci^t^  pour  rinstruction  IS^mentaire,  1837.  Bulletia  of  the 
Society  of  Ellementary  Instruction. 

10.  Compte  rendu  dee  Travauz  de  la  &oci6t6  d*Encoara|;ement  pour  Pin. 
atruction  £ldmentaire,  1837.  Report  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotioa  of  £!»> 
mentary  Instruction,  1837. 

II.  Jonmal  66n6ral  de  rinstruction  PuhUqoe,  1838.  General  Joomal  of 
Public  Instruction. 

12..  Manuel  G^n6ral  de  rinstruction  Primaire:  Journal  QfficieL  Gencni 
Manoal  of  Primary  Instruction,  an  OfficialJournal,  1838. 

13.  Manuel  de  PEnsei^ement  Simultan^.  Manual  of  Simaltaneoua  Inatnac- 
tkm,  1837. 

14.  Manuel  de  TEnseii^ement  Matoel,  1837.  Manual  uf  Mutual  Inatmction, 
1837. 
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15.  Programme  de  U  Socit^t^  pour  la  Propagration  d«  k  M^Uiode  Mn^moniqae 
Polonaise,  1837.  Programme  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Polisk 
Mnemonic  Method,  1637. 

16.  Guide  de  la  M^thode  Wilhem,  183&  Guide  for  the  Method  of  Wilhem, 
183a 

17.  Specimen  of  Writing  from  a  Primary  School  at  Paris. 

18.  Sur  rinstraction  Primaire  en  France.    On  Primary  Instruction  in  France. 

19.  Manuel  des  Aspirants  auz  brerets  de  capacity  pour  I'enseignement  4l6- 
mentaire.    Manual  of  Candidates  for  the  diploma  of  Elementary  Teacher,  1837. 

20.  Programme  des  Questions  pour  i'examen  dcs  aspirants  pour  l*enseigne> 
ment  primaire,  1837.  Programme  of  Questions  for  the  Examination  of  Teachera 
for  Primary  Instruction,  1837. 

21.  De  la  Congregation  des  Fr^res  de  la  Doctrine  Chr^tienne.  Account  of 
the  Rules,  &.c,  of  the  Christian  Brotherhood  (for  giving  gratuitous  instruction.) 

22.  Programme  des  etudes  et  divers  exercises  aux  quels  doivent  se  livrer 
les  dldves  de  Tecolc  normale  k  Dijon.  1837.  Course  of  Study  and  Distribution 
of  Time  for  tJie  pupils  of  the  Normal  School  at  Dijon,  1837.  (From  the  Director.) 

23.  De  la  Construction  des  maisons  d^^cole  primaire,  par  Bouillon,  1834. 
On  the  Construction  of  School-houses  for  Primary  Instruction,  by  Bouillon, 
1834. 

24.  Le  Visitenr  des  ^ooles  par  un  Inspecteur  d*  Academic,  1830.  The  Visitor 
of -Schools,  by  an  Inspector  of  the  Academy,  1830. 

S^.  Expose  des  Motifs  et  Projet  de  loi  sur  Plnstruction  secondaire  preaentes, 
par  M.  Guiaot,  k  la  Chambre  des  Deputes,  1836.  Motives  for  the  Proposed  Law 
on  Secondary  Instruction.  Presented  by  Mr.  Gnizot  to  the  Chamber  of  Depih 
ties.    1836. 

26w  Rapport  fait  an  nom  de  la  Commissioa  chargte  d*examiner  le  Projet  de 
loi  sur  I'lnstmction  Secondaire,  par  M.  St  Mare  Girardin.  Report  from  the 
Select  Committee  on  the  Project  of  Law  on  Secondary  Instruction,  ma4e  by  Mr. 
St  Marc  Girardin,  in  the  name  of  the  Committee. 

27.  Memoire  Presents  par  la  Society  des  Methodes  d*Enseignement  Memo- 
rial  preeented  by  the  Society  for  Methods  of  Teaching. 

28.  Arrftte  du  Conseil  Royal  de  Plnstmction  PabUqne,  1837;  r^glant  lee 
matidres  sur  lesquelles  seront  interrog^s  les  aspirants  aux  grades  de  baehelier  ^ 
Sciences,  Slc  Decree  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  in  1837 ;  fixing 
the  subjects  for  examination  for  the  degrees  of  bachelor  of  mathematical  and 
physical  acienoBa. 

529.  Conn  et  conferences  snivis  dans  PEcole  Normale  k  Paris,  en  1836.  (MSw) 
Course  of  Study  at  the  Normal  School  of  Paris,  1836.    (From  M.  Viguier.) 

30.  R^glements,  rapports  et  programme  de  r^kx>le  Normale  k  Paris.  Regula. 
tioot,  Reports,  and  Programme  of  the  Normil  School  at  Paris. 

31.  Manuel  des  Aspirants  au  Baccalaur^at  to-Lettres,  1836.  Manual  of  Can- 
didates for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Letters. 

32.  Manuel  des  Aspirants  au  Baccalaurfot  te-Scienoes,  1837.  Manual  of  Can^ 
^idatas  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Sciences, 
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33.  Phifnunnifli  de  ^enteignement  de  I'&oole  Royale  Poljtechttiqiie  poor  Tan- 
n«e,  1836-37.  Coarse  of  Study  of  the  Royal  Polytechnic  School,  for  tlie  year 
1636-37.    (From  Mr.  Dulong.) 

34  Annnaire  de  TEcole  Royale  Polytechnique,  poor  1836  el  1837.  Annual  of 
the  Royal  Polytechnic  School,  for  the  yean  1836-37. 

35.  Eoole  centrale  dee  Arts  et  ManufiicttireB,  Paris,  1837.  Deacription  of  tfw 
Central  School  for  Arts  and  Manafactorea.    (From  Bfr.  LavalUe,  director.) 

36.  Progranune  de  TEoole  de  Commerce  et  des  Arts  indoatrieb  k  Cbaronne, 
banlieoe  de  Paris.  Prospectus  of  the  school  for  Commerce  and  Indostiy  ml  Cfai^ 
ronne,  near  Paris.    (From  Bfr.  Pind  Grandchamp,  director.) 

SWITZERLAND. 

BSKNE. 

1.  EIrkenntniss  der  Waisenhans-direction  ansehend  eine  anderwArti^  Elnridi- 
tung  des  hOrgerlichen  Knaben  mid  M&dchen  WaisenhaiiBes  der  Stadt  Beni,  1799. 
Resolution  of  the  Managers  of  the  Orphan-house  in  reference  to  a  newQrganiin- 
tion  of  it,  1799.    (From  the  Director.) 

2.  Gesetz  Qber  den  Privat  Unterricht,  1835.  Law  on  Private  InsAmctioB, 
1835.  (From  Mr.  Schneider,  Vice  President  of  the  Council  of  Public  In. 
stmction.) 

3.  Instructicm  f&r  die  Schul  commissarien,  1633.  Instruction  for  Sehool  Com-. 
miltees,  1833.    (From  the  same.) 

4.  Loi  sur  les  dcoles  primaires  publiques.  13  Mars,  1835.  Law  on  Prinmy 
Public  Schools,  March  13, 1835.    (From  the  same.) 

5.  Beschiuss  des  grrossen  Rathes  in  Beziehung  auf  das  Einkommen  dai 
Lehrers,  1837.  Resolutions  of  the  Great  Council  in  refbrenoe  to  the  Salary  of 
Teachers.    (From  the  same.) 

6.  Berioht  Hber  die  Versammhmg  des  Vereios  fUr  Chrisdieber  VoQcsbildiiqgv 
1833,  dLC  Report  of  the  MeeUng  of  the  Society  for  Christian  Education,  1839L 
(Fh>m  the  same.) 

7.  fierichten  Qber  die  Ertiehungs-Anstalt  fllr  arme  Kinder  anf  Bittwyl  bea 
Bur^orf,  1836-3T.  Report  on  the  EsUbliafament  for  the  Education  of  Poor  Ghil. 
dren  at  Battwyl,  near  Burgdorf,  1836-37.  Instituted  by  the  Society  lor 
tian  Education.    (From  the  same.) 

8.  Reglement  fbr  die  Normalanstalt  zu  MOnchenbuchsee  bei  Bern,  1833. 
gnlations  for  the  Normal  School  at  Monchenbuchsee,  near  Berne,  1833.    (Fi 
the  same.) 

9.  Snmmarischer  Bericht  Qber  die  Nnrmalanstalt  in  Mflnchenboefasee,  1897. 
(From  the  same.) 

10.  Stundenplan  der  Normalanstalt  und  der  damit  Terbundenen  Modal 
Schule  in  MOnchenbuchsee,  1837.  Plan  of  Instruction  of  the  Normal  School, 
and  the  Model  School  connected  with  it,  at  Mtlnchenbucbsee,  1837.  (From  tiba 
same.) 

11.  Neunzehnter  Bericht  der  HauptTersammlung  der  allgcmeinen  Schalmeis* 
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tereaase  dea  Cantons  Bern^  1837.    Nineteenth  Report  of  the  State  of  the  Teadi- 

era*  Fond  of  the  Canton  of  Berae,  1837.    (From  the  aame.) 

12.  Bericht  nber  die  Leiatungen  and  den  Unterricht  im  Progymnaaiom  und 
der  damit  verbundenen  Induatrie  and  Elementarachole,  1636.  Report  on  the  Pro- 
greaa  and  Inatruction  in  the  Progymnaaiom,  and  in  the  Elementary  and  Indoa* 
trial  Schoola  connected  therewith,  1836.    (From  Director  RaetachL) 

13.  £tat  proviaoire  dea  le^ona  de  IMcole  d'induatrie,  1837.  Proviaioaal  Ar- 
rangement of  Studies  at  the  Indoatrial  School,  1837.    (From  Profeaaor  Gerber.) 

14.  Bericht  aber  die  Leistongen  der  Real  Schale  wahrend  den  Jahren  1833-35. 
Repc^  on  the  Progreaa  of  the  Real  School  during  the  years  183a-d5.  (From 
Coanaellor  Schneider.) 

15.  Bericht  Qber  die  Veranderangen  in  der  Litterarachnle,  1833.  Report  oo 
the  Changea  of  the  Grammar  School,  1833.    (From  Mr.  ROetachi.) 

16.  Bericht  flber  die  Leiatungen  und  den  Unterricht  in  der  Litterarschule,  in 
1833-^  und  1834-35.  Report  on  the  Progreaa  and  the  Inatruction  in  the  Gram. 
mu  School,  in  1833-34,  and  1834-35.    (From  the  aame.) 

17.  Annalen  dea  Hoheren  Gymnaaiuma,  1836  and  1837.  Annala  of  the  Higher 
Gymnasium,  1836  and  1837.     (From  the  aame.) 

18.  Ausftthrliche  Daratellung  dea  Untorrichta  Planea  ftir  daa  Habere  Gyunap 
Slum,  1635.  Full  description  of  the  Plan  of  Instruction  in  the  Higher  Gyaanar 
aium,  1835.    (From  Counsellor  Schneider.) 

19.  lioi  sur  r^tablissement  d*un  Gymnase  et  d'nne  Univerait6  k  Berne,  1837. 
Law  for  the  Eatabliahment  of  a  Gymnaaium  and  a  Univeraity  at  Beme,  1837. 
(From  the  same.) 

20.  Reglemente  fttr  die  Hochachule,  1835.  Regulationa  for'the  UniYendty,* 
1835.    (From  the  same.) 

21.  Veneichniss  der  Vorlesungen  welche  an  der  Hochschule  gehalten  worden 
sind  w&hrend  den  jahren  1834  bis  1837.  List  of  Lectures  which  have  been  de- 
Uyered  in  the  University  during  the  yeara  1834  to  1837.    (From  the  aame.) 

22.  Verzeichness  der  BehOrden,  Professoren  and  SchnUehrer,  Studierenden 
and  SchOler  der  Bernischen  Akademie  und  Schulen,  Ton  1834  bis  1837.  Liit 
of  the  Authorities,  Professors,  Teachera,  Studenta,  and  Pupila  in  the  Univeraity 
and  Schools  of  Beme,  from  1834  to  J  837.    (From  the  aame.) 

23.  Dekret  tkber  den  Beanch  FranaOsiacher  UniTersittten,  1834.  Decree  in 
relation  to  Attendance  at  French  Univeraitiea,  1834.    (From  the  aame.) 

HOFWYL, 

1.  Lettre  sur  la  F6te  c^l^brto  k  Hofwyl,  le  23  Mai,  1807,  par  M.  Gauteron. 
Letter  on  the  Festival  which  was  held  at  Hofwyl,  the  23d  of  May,  1807.  By  Mr. 
Gauteron. 

2.  Coup  d*<Bil  sur  Tinfluenoe  k  esp^rer  des  ^tabliasemens  d'Hofwyl  quant  an 
perfectionnement  de  Pindustrie  et  des  moenrs,  par  M.  Gauteron.  On  the  In- 
fluence which  may  be  expected  from  the  Establishments  at  Hofwyl,  in  reference 
to  the  promotion  of  Induatry  and  Morals,  by  Mr.  Gauteron,  (From  Mr.  FeUen- 
berg.) 

3.  Lettre  aur  lea  dtablisaemena  de  Mr.  Fellenberg,  et  apteialemcnt  aur  l*teoU 
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6eu  pauTTM  k  HofVyl,  1812,  par  M.  Charles  Pictet  Letter  on  the  estaUialiiiMBto 
of  Mr.  Fellenbergf,  and  espectallj  on  the  Poor  Schod  at  Hofwyl,  1812.  By  Cfaariei 
Picfet. 

4.  Rapport  aur  Tinstitut  d*6dacation  des  pauvres  k  Hofwyl^  r6di^  par  M.  A, 
RMkgger.  Report  on  the  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Poor  at  Hofwyl, 
by  Mr.  A.  Rengger,  1815. 

5.  Notice  sur  les  dUUissemens  de  HofWyl,  par  M.  V.  E.  B.  Crud,  1816.  Notes 
on  the  Establishments  at  Hofwyl,  by  Mr.  V.  E.  B.  Cnid,  1816. 

6.  Darstellung  des  religiflsen  BUdungsganges  der  wiasenschaftlieheo  Erxiek- 
ungsanstalten  in  Hofwyl,  von  Emanuel  von  Fellenberg,  1883.  Exporitiop  of 
the  Religious  Instruction  given  in  the  Boarding-schools  at  Holwyl,  by  Rmaimnl 
von  Fellenberg,  1822.    (From  Mr.  Fellenberg.) 

7.  Lettre  sur  la  cobnie  d*en(ants  indigents,  i^tabUe  li  Meykirch  prte  de  HofWyl, 
1830,  par  M.  de  Fellenberg.  Letter  on  the  Colony  ibr  Poor  Children,  eatabliabed 
in  Maykirch,  near  Hofwyl,  by  Mr.  Von  Fellenberg,  1839.    (From  the  same.) 

8.  Extracts  of  a  Letter  from  Em.  Fellenberg  to  Lady  N  el  Byron,  stating^  the 
objects  of  his  Institutions  at  Hofwyl,  near  Be  rue.  (Translated  from  the  German.) 
(From  the  same.) 

9.  Trois  lettres  sur  Hofwyl  ^  propos  de  la  brochure  de  M.  St  Marc  Girardin 
cor  Pinstruction  interm^iare.  Three  Letters  on  Hofwyl,  written  in  conaeqaeiiee 
of  Mr.  St  Marc  Girardin's  pamphlet  on  Intermediate  Instruction,  1835w 

10.  Mittheilongsblatt  fbr  die  freunde  der  Schnlverbesserung  im  Kanton  Berne, 
1832.    Joomal  of  the  Friends  of  Improvement  in  the  Schoola.    (From  the  flttme.) 


FBIBUBO. 

•  

Uber  die  Beth&tigung  des  Fleisses  in  Schulen  von  Girard,  1836.  On  the  Ex- 
citement of  Industry  in  Schools,  by  Girard,  1836.    (From  Father  Girard.) 

OENBVA* 

1.  Bapport  au  Conseil  Reprteentatif  sur  un  projet  de  loi  relatif  ^  la  Directioa 
et  ii  1* Administration  des  ^tablissemens  d'Instruotion  Publiqne,  par  M.  le 
Syndic  Girod,  1833.  Report  to  the  Representative  Council  upon  a  propoaed 
Law,  in  reference  to  the  administration  of  establishments  for  Public  Instructiao, 
by  Syndic  Girod,  1833.    (From  Professor  Decan  'olle.) 

2.  Rapport  au  Conseil  Repr^sentatif  sur  le  projet  de  loi  rdatif  &  la  direelioB 
et  k  TAdministration  des  dtablissemens  d*Instruction  Poblique,  fait  au  nam  de 
la  commission  nomme^  pour  Tezaminer,  par  M.  le  Prof.  A.  de  la  Rive,  1833L 
Report  to  the  Representative  Council  on  the  Projected  Law  in  reference  to  the 
Administration  of  Establishments  for  Public  Instruction,  made  by  Professor  de  la 
Rive,  in  the  name  of  the  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose,  1833.  (From 
the  same.) 

3.  Loi  sur  la  Direction  et  rAdministration  des  ^tablissemens  d^Inatmctioa 
Pnblique,  1834.  Law  Regulating  the  Administration  of  EstabUahments  for  Pab- 
lic  Instruction,  1834.    (From  the  same.) 

4  Rapport  an  Conseil  Repr^sentatif  sur  le  projet  de  loi  relatif  anx  ^coles, 
1835,  par  M.  le  Syndic  Lullin.  Report  to  the  Representative  Council  upon  the 
Projected  Law  in  relation  to  Schools,  1835,  by  Syndic  Lullin.    (From  the  same.) 
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5.  R^glement  tur  rinspection  et  la  Smreillaiice  des  ^coles  primairefl,  1834. 
RegulatioDa  for  the  Inspection  and  Superintendence  of  Primary  Schools,  1834. 
(From  the  same.) 

6.  Rapport  an  Conaeil  Repr^sentatif  aur  nn  Projet  de  Loi  sar  lea  ^oolea  pri- 
mairea,  1835,  par  M.  Macaire  Prinsep.  Report  to  the  Representative  Council 
on  a  Projected  Law  on  Primary  Schools,  1835,  by  Mr.  Macaire  Prinsep.  (From 
the  same.) 

7«  Loi  sor  Ics  ^coles  primaircs,  1835.  Law  on  Primary  Schools,  1835.  (From 
the  same.) 

8.  Arrdt^  sur  PEnseignement  Religieuz  dans  Ics  ^coles  primaires,  1835.  De- 
cree in  reference  to  Religious  Instruction  in  Primary  Schools,  1835.  (From 
the  same.) 

9.  Rapports  du  Ck)mii4  de  r<^oole  ruralo  de  Carra,  pour  1835  et  1836.  Re. 
ports  of  the  Committee  on  the  Rural  School  of  Carra,  for  1835  and  1836.  (From 
the  Syndie  Vemet-Pictet) 

10.  Rapport  au  Conseil  Repr^sentatif  sur  TOrganisation  des  Colleges  de  Ge* 
n^e  et  deCarouge,  1835,  par  M.  le  Syndic  Girod.  Report  to  the  Representative 
Council  on  the  Organization  of  the  Colleges  at  Geaefa  and  Carouge,  1835,  by 
S|yndie  Girod.    (From  Professor  Decandolle.) 

11.  Loi  sur  les  Colleges  de  Gren^e  et  de  Carouge,  1835.  Law  Regulating  the 
Colleges  of  Geneva  and  Carouge,  1835.    (From  the  samer) 

12.  Rapport  au  Conseil  Repr^sentatif  sur  un  Projet  de  Loi  relatif  aux  College* 
de  Gen^e  et  de  Carouge,  1836,  par  M.  le  Professeur  Macaire  Prinsep.  Report 
to  the  Representative  Council  on  a  Projected  Law  in  reference  to  the  Colleges  af 
Geneva  and  Carouge,  1836,  by  Professor  Macaire  Prinsep.     (From  the  same.) 

13.  Arrdtd  sur  TEnseignement  Religieux  dans  lea  Colleges  de  Gendve  et  de 
Carouge,  1836.  Decree  in  reference  to  Religious  Instruction  in  the  Colleges  of 
Geneva  and  Carouge,  1836.    (From  the  same.) 

14.  Rdglement  sur  les  Colleges  de  Gcndve  et  de  Carouge,  1836.  Regulations 
for  the  Colleges  of  Geneva  and  Carouge,  1836.    (From  the  same.) 

15.  Rapport  au  Conseil  Repr^sentatif  sur  le  Projet  de  Loi  relatif  ^  POrganlsa^ 
tion  de  1* Academic,  1835,  par  M.  TAncien  Syndic  Fatio.  Report  to  the  Repre- 
sentative Council  on  the  Projected  Law  in  reference  to  the  Organisation  of  the 
Academy,  1836,  by  ex-Syndic  Fatio.    (From  the  same.) 

16.  Rapport  au  Conseil  Reprdsentatif  sur  le  Projet  de  Loi  ear  rAcad^mioi 
1835,  par  M.  le  Docteur  Vaucher.  Report  to  the  Representative  Council  on  the 
Projected  Law  on  the  Academy,  1835,  by  Dr.  Vaucher.    (From  the  same.) 

17.  Loi  et  R^lement  sur  TAcadtimie  dc  Geneve,  1835.  Law  and  Regulations 
of  the  Academy  of  Geneva,  1835.     (From  the  same.) 

18.  Cours  de  TEcole  Industrielle,  1837.  Course  of  Study  at  the  School  of 
Arts.    (From  Mr.  Prevost  Martin.) 

LAUSANNE. 

1.  Lois  sur  rinstruction  Publique,  1833-34.    Laws  on  Public  Instruction, 
183^-34    (From  Professor  Chavanne.i.) 
9.  Circulaire  adressee  aux  (Commissions  charg^es  de  Tlnspection  des  teoles  sur 
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lee  Objets  doat  les  teolei  dotvent  Mre  ponimei.  Cbealar  addreased  to  the  Cam- 
mittees  of  Inspection  in  reference  to  the  articles  which  ought  to  be  finmd  in  the 
Schools.    (From  the  same.) 

3.  Cir^olaire  snr  1* Administration  dea^coles  adresste  anz  ComttiiaBionfl  Com- 
monaks  d'Inspection,  1834.  Circnlar  addressed  to  the  Committees  of  Inspee- 
tion  in  reference  to  the  Administration  of  the  Schools,  1834    (From  the  sane.) 

4.  Instructions  poor  les  Commissions  chargers  de  Tlnspection  des  eeolea, 
1835-36-37.  Instruction  to  the  Committees  charged  with  the  Inspection  of 
Schools,  1835-36-37.  (From  the  same  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Council  of  Pub- 
Ito  Instruction.) 

5.  Loi  dn  34  Janvier,  1837,  sur  les  ^coles  pobliques  primaires.  Law  of  the 
SMth  of  June,  1837,  on  Public  Primary  Schools.     (From  Professor  Chavannee.) 

6L  lastmctjon  sur  les  objets  n6oessaires  pour  ^exposition  des  notione  tinmen- 
taiies  des  sciences  naturelles  dans  les  teoles  primaires,  1834.  Directiaii  in  xefe. 
rence  to  the  objects  required  fer  giving  elementary  notions  of  Natural  Sciences  in 
the  Primary  Schools,  1837.    (From  the  same.) 

7.  Rapport  sur  les  ^coles  primaires  dn  Canton  de  Vaud  poor  l*ann6e,  1836. 
Eepofft  on  the  Primary  Schools  of  the  Canton  of  Vaud,  for  1836.  (Fnm  the 
same.) 

8l  Questions  address^  auz  oommiBsions  chargdes  de  Tinspection  dee  teoles. 
Questions  (blank  forms)  addressed  to  the  Oimmittees  of  Inspection  of  the  Schoohk 
(From  the  same.) 

9.  Ragles  de  I*6cole  (pour  les  ^ooles  primaires.)  Rules  for  the  Primary  Rchoola. 
(From  the  same.) 

lOi  De  I'instruction  publique  dans  le  canton  de  Vaud  par  Gindroc,  1837. 
Qn  Public  Instruction  in  the  Canton  of  Vaud,  by  Gindraz,  1837. 

11.  M^moire  pr^sentd  i  Monseigneur  T^v^ue  de  Lausanne  et  Gen^e  per  le 
▼ta^rable  clerg^  du  Canton  de  Fribourg,  au  sujet  de  la  derniire  loi  snr  les  teoiee 
primaires  1830.  Memorial  presented  to  the  Bishop  of  Lausanne  and  Cfenera, 
by  the  Clergy  of  the  Canton  of  Friburg,  in  reference  to  the  last  law  on  Primary 
Schools,  in  1834. 

13.  Rapport  fett  par  le  Comity  de  PEcole  Normale  Provisoire.'  Report  made 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Provisional  Normal  School,  1835.  (From  Pl-oH  Che.- 
▼annes.) 

n  13.  lUglement  pour  r£k»le  Normale,  du  33d  Septembre,  1835.    Regulations 
for  the  Normal  School,  September  33d,  1835.    (From  Rev.  Director  Ganthey.) 

14.  Notice  sur  r£cole  Normale  du  Canton  de  Vaud,  par  son  Directenr  L.  F.  F. 
Ganthey,  Pasteur,  extrait  du  Journal  de  la  Soci^td  d^Utilit^  Publique,  1835.  No. 
tioe  of  the  Normal  School  of  the  Canton  of  Vaud,  by  the  Rev.  Director  L.  F.  F. 
Gauthey,  extracted  from  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Public  Utility,  1835.  (FWim 
the  author.)  • 

15.  R^lement  de  TEcole  Normale  pour  les  Institutrices.  Regulations  of  the 
Normal  School  for  Female  Teachers.    (From  the  same.) 

16.  Rdglement  du  7  Aott,  1835,  pour  les  dcoles  Moyennes.  Regulations  for  the 
Middle  or  Industrial  Schools,  August  7th,  1635.    (From  Professor  Chavannee.) 
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LUCERNE. 

1.  Gesetz  Hber  das  Eniehungs  and  ofFcntliche  Schalweaen,  1830.  Law  on 
Education  and  Public  Instruction,  1830.  (From  Mr.  Rietschi,  director  of  the 
normal  school.) 

2.  Gesetz  Qber  die  Wiederholungs  and  Fortbildongsschnlen,  1833.  Law  on 
the  Schools  for  Repetition,  1833.    (From  the  same.) 

3.  VoUziehangs  Beschluss  Qber  das  allgfemeine  Erziehungs  Gesetz  in  Betreff 
des  Primar  and  Sekondar  Schulwcsens,  1830.  Law  on  General  ESducation  in 
reference  to  Primary  and  Secondary  Instruction,  1830.    (From  the  same.) 

4.  Beschluss  die  E2ntschadigung  filr  das  Lokal  der  Sekondar  Schalen  regrulir- 
•nd,  1831.  Law  regulating  the  locality  of  secondary  schools,  1831.  (From  the 
■ame.) 

5.  Schulplan  ftir  die  habere  CJentral  Lehranstalt  so  wie  ftr  die  Lateinischen 
Schulen  im  Kanton,  1830.  Plan  of  Instruction  for  the  higher  central  school,  and 
ibr  all  the  Latin  Schools  in  the  Canton,  1830.    (From  the  same.) 

6.  Beschluss  die  Disziplinar  Verordnungen  dXr  die  hohere  Central  Lehnm- 
stalt  enthaltcnd,  1830.  Regulations  for  the  discipline  at  the  higher  Central  school, 
1830.    (From  the  same.) 

7.  Disziplinanrerordnung  fOa  die  hdhere  Centralleliranstalt,  &c.,  1633.  Re- 
gulations of  the  higher  Central  normal  school,  1833.    (From  the  same.) 

8.  Beschluss  die  Aufstellung  einer  Schaldircction  bey  der  boheren  Central- 
lehimnstall  enthaltend,  1831.  Ijaw  for  the  appointment  of  a  school  direction  for 
the  higher  Central  school,  1831.    (From  the  some.) 

9.  Organisation  der  Scliuldirection  und  Disciplinarrerordnnng  fUr  die  Cen- 
tralleliranstalt, 1836.  Organization  of  the  school  direction  and  regulations  for 
discipline  at  the  Central  school,  1836.    (From  the  same.) 

10.  Verordnungen  und  Studonplan  filr  die  Z«»gliiige  des  Lehrer  Instituts  des 
Kantons  Lnzern.  Regulations  and  course  of  study  for  the  pupils  of  the  normal 
school  of  the  canton  of  Laceme.    (From  the  same.) 

NEUFCHATEL. 
R^glemens  pour  la  Maison  des  OrpiicUns  de  NcufchateL    Regulations  for  the 
Orphan-house  at  Neafchatcl.    (From  Mr.  Borel,  director.) 

THURGOVIA. 

1.  Allgemeiner  Bericht  dber  den  ZuBtand  des  Thurgauischen  Schulwesens  in 
1833-34-35.  General  report  on  the  state  of  public  instruction  inThurgovia,  in 
1833^4^35.    (From  Mr.  Wehrli.) 

2.  Unterrichtaplan  fhr  die  Elementarschulen  des  Kanton  Thurgau,  1837. 
Plan  of  instruction  for  the  elementary  schools  of  the  Canton  of  ThurgoTia,  1837. 
(From  the  same.) 

3.  LectiQQsplan  flir  die  Normalschul  in  Kreozlingen,  1837.  Coarse  of  study 
at  the  normil  school  in  Kreoxiingen,  1637,  (MS.)    (From  the  same.) 

YVERDUlf. 
Rapport  sur  Tlnatitut  de  M.  Pestalozzi  It  Yverdun,  1810.    Report  on  the  Insti- 
tation  of  Mr.  Pestalozzi,  at  YTerdun,  1810.  (From  Father  Girard,  in  Freyborg.) 
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ZUSICH. 

I.  BerichtaberdMWai0enhaiuinZQrieli«1836.  Rqnrt  on  the  Orplian4ioQM 
ftt  Zoricb,  1837.    (From  Burgomaster  Hcm.) 

9.  Gesetx  Qber  die  Organisation  des  gesammten  Unterrichtswesens  im  Kan* 
ton  Zorich,  1833.  Law  on  the  Organization  of  the  general  plan  of  inairactiaa  in 
the  Canton  of  Zorich,  1833. 

3.  Geschaftsordnong  ftr  die  Bezirksscholpflegen,  1833.  Regnlationa  for  the 
eommittees  of  school  districts,  1833.    (From  Burgomaster  Hess.) 

4.  Gesch&ftsordnung  fbr  die  Gemeindsschnlpflegen,  1833.  Regiilatioras  fiv 
the  committees  of  school  oommonities,  1833.    (From  the  same.) 

5.  Yerordnang  ftr  Repetir  mid  Singschnlen,  1835.  Regwiatinns  rdalin^  to 
schools  for  singing  and  repetition,  1835.    (From  the  same.) 

6b  Terordhnng  betreffend  die  Leitnng  Ton  Sefaidgemeindkvenammlmigen, 
1836.  Regulations  rehting  to  the  meetings  of  schod  commimitiee^  1836L 
(From  the  same.) 

7.  Ydrordnong  ttber  Ordnong  and  Zacht  in  den  Yolksschiilen,  1836.  Segnla- 
tions  for  discipline  in  common  schools,  1836.    (From  the  same.) 

8.  Beschlnss  betreflbnd  die  Einftrong  der  Lehrmittd  ftr  den  Gesangonter- 
rieht,  1833.  Resolution  for  intiodocing'  die  required  means  of  instractieo  in 
singing  into  the  schools,  1833.    (From  the  same.) 

9.  Der  Eniehungarath  betreffend  die  Berichterstattung  tkber  die  Yolksschiilen. 
Ton  1834-5.  The  councillor  of  education  prescribing  the  form  of  report  on  polr 
lie  schools,  for  the  years  1834-35.    (From  the  same.) 

10.  Gesetx  aber  die  Errichtung  Ton  Musterschulen,  1834.  Law  on  the  esteb- 
lishment  of  model  schools,  1834.    (From  the  same.) 

II.  Gesetx  betreffend  die  hoheren  Yolksschulen,  1833.  Law  relating  to  tbe 
higher  common  schools,  1833.    (From  the  same.) 

19.  Reglement  ftir  das  Schullehrer  Institut,  1832.  RegohtioBs  for  the 
Teacher's  Institute,  1832.    (From  the  same.) 

13.  Gesetx  betreffend  die  Biidung  einer  Glasse  Ton  Pr&paranden  ftr  den 
Schullehrerstand,  1834  Reglement  von  1836.  Law  relating  to  the  establish* 
ffient  of  a  preparatory  class  for  candidates  for  the  profession  of  teacher,  1834. 
Regulations  of  1836.    (From  the  same.) 

14.  Yerordnung  dber  die  EIrtheilung  Ton  Ruhegehalten  an  YolksschuDehrer, 
1834.  Regulations  relatiTa  to  pensions  for  teachers  of  common  schools,  1834. 
(From  the  same.) 

15.  Reglement  fhr  die  Schullehreroonforenxen,  1836.  R^olationa  for  the 
meetings  of  teachers,  1835*    (From  the  same.^) 

16.  Reglement  Ober  die  PrOfongen  der  YolksschuHehrer,  183&  Regulationai 
for  the  examination  of  teachers  for  common  schools,  1835.    (From  the  same.) 

17«  Reglement  tibet  die  FrtUungen  der  Seknndarlehrer,  1835.  RegaLations 
for  the  examination  of  teachers  for  secondary  schools  (higher  primary),  1835w 
(From  the  same.) 

18.  Gesetx  aber  das  Schullehrerseminar,  1836.    Law  on  the  normal  schodlY 
1836.    (Fh>m  the  same.) 
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19.  Proviiorischei  Resflement  ftbr  die  Aufiicfatsbehorde  des  SehuUebrer  Semi- 
nan,  1837.  Provisory  regulations  for  the  saperintendiDg  board  for  the  normal 
school,  1836.    (From  the  same.) 

30.  Stondenverzeichniss  des  Schullehrer  Seminars,  1837.  Course  of  study  at 
the  normal  school,  1837.    (From  the  same.) 

21.  Gesetze  und  Verordnnngen  fbx  die  Hochschnle  in  Zurich,  1832.  Laws  and 
regulations  for  the  University  of  ZOrich,  1832.    (From  the  same.) 

22.*  Ansichten  tlber  den  Zustand  des  Volksachulwesens  im  Kanton  ZOrich 
▼on  Scherr,  1831.  Views  on  the  state  of  public  instruction  in  the  Canton  of 
Zurich,  by  Scherr,  1831. 

23.  Entwurf  eines  Gesetzsvorschlages  zur  Organisation  des  Volksschulwe- 
■ens  im  Kanton  ZOrich,  1832.  Sketch  of  a  projected  law  on  the  organization  of 
public  instruction  in  the  Canton  of  Zurich,  1832. 

24.  Cher  Bildungsstufen,  Lehrkuise,  Klasseneintheilung  in  der  Volksschule 
▼on  Scherr,  1833.  On  th^  plan  of  instruction,  course  of  studies,  and  division  of 
classes  in  common  schools,  by  Scherr,  1833. 

25.  Entwurf  eines  allgemeinen  Unterrichtsplanes  ftlr  die  Primarschulen  des 
Cantons  ZtUich,  1836.  Sketch  of  a  general  plan  of  instruction  for  primary 
schools  in  the  Canton  of  Zurich,  1836.    (From  Burgomaster  Hess.) 

BELGIUM. 

BH1788BL8. 

1.  Projet  de  loi  pour  PEnseignement  pobliqoe  en  Belgiqoo,  1833.  Projected 
law  on  Public  Instruction  in  Belgium,  1832. 

3.  Rftglement  pour  l*4oole  primaire  modtfe  de  Brozelles,  1836.  Regulations 
for  the  Primary  Model  School  at  Brussels,  1836.    (From  Mr.  Ducp^tiaux.) 

3.  Distribution  des  Occupations  de  Tdcole  primaire  module.  Distribution  of 
TiBM  in  the  Primary  Model  School,  1838,  (MS.)    (From  the  same.) 

4.  R^glement  de  la  Soci^tA  pour  Tlnstruction  primaire  et  populaire.  Regn. 
lationsoftheSodety  for  Primary  Instruction,  1837.    (f^om  the  same.) 

LIEGE. 

1.  Collection  de  Rai^rts  sur  instruction  primaire  dans  la  Prorince  de  Na- 
mur,  et  en  g^n^ral  sur  I'^tat  de  cette  instruction  dans  les  diverses  provinces 
do  Royaume,  de  1835  k  1830.  Collection  of  Reports  on  Primary  Instruction  in 
the  Province  of  Namur,  and  on  the  condition  of  Primary  Instruction  in  general, 
in  the  diflbrent  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  from  1825  to  1830.  (From  Mr.  Ar- 
nould.) 

3.  R^lement  de  la  8oci6t6  d*Encouragement  pour  Tlnstruction  £l6mentaire 
dans  la  Province  de  Lidge,  1829.  Regulations  of  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Elementary  Instruction  in  the  Province  of  Liege,  1829.  (From  Mr.  Ducp6- 
tiaux.) 

*  These  documents  are  placed  last,  because  they  are  not  official,  but  drawn  up 
by  an  individual :  they  have,  however,  had  great  influence  in  giving  a  form  to 
pablie  primary  instruction  in  Zuricli. 
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3.  ProgTamme  dm  Coon  de  I'Eoole  det  Arts  et  Manufactures  et  d«8  Mines, 
1836-37.  Programme  of  Lectures  at  the  School  of  Arts  and  Manu&ctxiree  and 
of  Mines,  1836-37.     (From  the  Rector  of  the  University,  M.  Dupont.) 

4.  Programme  des  CoDrs  iL  rUuivcrsitd  de  Lidge,  en  1838.  Pro^Famme  of 
Lectures  at  the  Universitj  of  Liege,  1838.    (From  the  same.) 

HOLLAND. 

AMSTEHDAX. 

1.  Notes  Bur  la  Maison  des  Orphelins  Bourgeois  a  Amsterdam,  1837.  Notes 
on  the  Burgher  Orphan-house  at  Amsterdam,  1837.  (MS.)  (FrcMn  Proftssor 
Den  Tex.) 

2.  Het  Wijze  en  Weldadige  der  SchodWerordeningen  door^s  lands  booge 
magten  yastgesteld,  in  het  jaor  1806.  On  the  Utility  of  the  Regulations  fiir  the 
Schools,  as  ordered  by  Government  in  1806. 

3.  Vcrhandeling  over  de  volstrekt  noodzakelijke  kundigheden  welke  in  de 
openbare  en  aruicnscholen  bcbooren  medegedeeld  te  worden,  1820.  Treatise 
on  the  Instruction  which  should  be  given  in  Public  and  Poor  Schools,  1820. 
(From  Professor  DcnTex.) 

4.  Series  Lectionum  et  Institutionum  ques  habentar  a  Professoribus  IDnstris 
Atheniei  Amsteledamensis,  1833.  List  of  Lectures  delivered  by  the  Professors 
of  the  Athenieum  in  Amsterdam,  in  1638.    (From  the  same.) 

5.  De  la  Colonic  de  Fredericksoord,  par  M.  de  Keverberg,  1831.  On  the  Co> 
lony  of  Fredericksoord,  by  Mr.  de  Keverberg,  1821. 

6.  Huishoudelijke  Bepalingen  voor  de  vrije  Kolonien  volgens  de  jongste  Bes- 
Initen  der  permanente  kommissie  der  Maatschappij  van  Weldadigheid,  18S9L 
Domestic  Regulations  for  the  Free  Colonies,  according  to  the  last  ResolntiaBs  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Society  for  Public  UtUity,  1822. 

7.  Verzameling  van  Wetten  en  Vcrordeningen  der  Maatschappij  van  Welda- 
dighetd,  1820.  Collection  of  Laws  and  Reguktions  o£  the  Society  for  PuUie 
Utility,  1820. 

THE  HAGUE. 

1.  Namen  van  ocnige  Heeren,  welke  vroeger  behoord  hebben  tot  de  Fondatie 
▼an  de  Vrouwe  van  Renswoudo,  ofdeeling  *s  Gravcnhage,  (MS.)  Names  of  some 
of  the  pupils  educated  upon  the  Renswoude  Foundations  at  the  Hague,  (with  their 
occupations.)   (From  the  Master.) 

2.  Arr6t6  du  27  Mar,  1830,  contenant  des  Modifications  aux  Dispositions  ex- 
istantes  au  sujet  de  rinstruction.  Proposed  Decree  of  the  27th  March,  1830, 
containing  Modifications  to  the  present  Regulations  in  regard  to  Instmction. 
(From  Inspector  Wynbeek.) 

3.  Tafelen  van  Werkzaamheden  in  te  Dag  en  Avond-school,  1837.  Coarse 
of  Study  at  the  Day  and  Evening  School,  1837. 

4.  M^thode  pour  apprendre  Tart  d*6crire  suivant  les  quatre  fbndamens,  1837. 
Method  of  learning  to  Write,  according  to  the  four  Fundamental  Rules,  1837. 

5.  Verdeeling  der  Klassen  voor  de  Koninklijke  Muzijk  School,  1837.  DivisioD 
of  cksses  in  the  Royal  Music  School,  1837.    (From  Mr.  Simons.) 
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HAARLBM. 

1.  Venlag  nopens  den  ttaat  der  hooge,  middelbare  en  lagere  scholen  in  1635, 
gedaan  ann  de  Staten  Generaal  ingcvolge  art  226  dcr  grondwet  Report  on  the 
State  of  Higher,  Middle,  and  Lower  Schools  in  1835,  made  to  the  States  GeneraL 
(FVom  Inspector  Wynbeek.) 

9.  List  von  Boeken  voor  de  lurschool  in  Harlaem,  1837.  List  of  Books  used 
in  the  Normal  Seminary  and  its  Elementary  School  at  Haarlem,  1837.  (From 
Director  Prinsen.) 

ROTTERDAM. 
De  PInstruction  Primaire  en  Rotterdam,  par  Victor  Cousin,  1836.    On  Pri- 
mary Instruction  in  Rotterdam,  by  M.  Cousin,  1836.    (From  the  Author.) 

UTRECHT. 

1.  Eleves  welke  sedert,  1834,  de  Fundatie  van  Renswoude  verlaten  hebben. 
Voormalige  Eieyes,  welke  nog  in  lerer  zyn,  en  verdienstcr  hebben.  (MS.)  Lift 
of  Pupils  who  have  left  the  Renswoude  Foundation  since  1824,  and  of  some 
former  Pupils  of  the  Foundation.    (From  the  Director.) 

S.  Course  of  Study  of  the  five  classes  of  the  Latin  School.  (MS.)  (From  Mr. 
Van  Bolhuis.) 

3.  Over  de  tegenwoordige  inrigting  der  Latijnscho  School  to  Utrecht,  door 
J.  H.  Van  Bolhuis,  1837.  On  the  present  arrangement  of  the  Latin  School  at 
Utrecht,  by  J.  H.  Van  Bolhuis,  1837. 

AUSTRIA. 

JLINTZ. 

Einladnng  zur  Ofientlichen  PrOfung  in  dcr  Normal  Hauptscbule,  1838.  Pro 
gramme  for  the  Public  Examination  of  the  Model  High  School,  1838.  (From  Di- 
rector Pauspertl.) 

PRAGUE. 

1.  Geschichte  des  Waiseninstituts  zum  Heiligen  Johann.  History  of  the  Or* 
phan^honiie  of  St  John,  1785.    (From  Director  Lampa.) 

3.  Darstellnng  der  Verwoltung  nnd  Rechnimg  des  Waisenhauses  zum  Heiligen 
Johann,  in  1834-35,  und  1835-36.  Report  on  the  Administration  and  Expenditure 
of  the  Orphan-house  of  St  John,  in  1834-35,  and  1835-36.    (From  the  same.) 

3.  Tagesordnung,  Schulplan  und  Verhaltnngs  Regcin  fllr  die  Zoglinge  dee 
Waisenhauses  zum  Heiligen  Johann.  Distribution  of  Time,  Plan  of  Instruction, 
■nd  Regulations  of  Discipline  in  the  Orphan^honse  of  St  John,  (MS.)  (From  the 
Mune.) 

4.  Kurze  Cbersicht  des  Schulwesens  in  6sterreich,  1838.  Short  View  of  Pub- 
lie  Instruction  in  Austria,  1838,  (MS.)    (From  Mr.  PartL) 

5.  Politische  Verfassung  der  Deutschen  Schulen  in  den  K.  K.  Deutschen  Erb- 
■taaten,  1828.  Plan  of  Organization  of  all  the  German  Schools  in  Austria,  1828. 
(From  the  Rev.  Mr.  Schneider.) 

^  Enter  Jahresbericht  Qber  die  Kleinkinderbewahr  Anttalt  am  Hradek,  1833. 
First  Amunl  Report  on  the  In&nt  School  at  Hradek,  1833.   (From  Mr.  SparshiL) 
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BADEN. 

HBIDXLBXKO. 

1.  Academbche  Geaetze  ftlr  die  UniTenit&ten  Heidelberg  und  Freiburg.  Laws 
and  Regulations  for  the  Universitiee  of  Heidelberg  and  Freyberg,  1B25. 

3.  Personalbestand  and  Verzeichnifls  der  Vorlesimgen  an  der  UniTersit&t 
Heidelberg,  in  1837-38.  ProfeBsors  and  students,  and  list  of  courses  of  lectures 
at  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  in  1837-3a 

BAVARIA. 

BAYBS17TH. 

Dr.  eraser's  Erzeihung's  Plan,  seine  Ansichten  nnd  Ideen.  Dr.  Graaer*s 
System  of  Instruction,  his  views  and  ideas.  (MS.) 

KUNICR. 

1.  Lehrbeark  sftmmtlieher  GegenstAnde  der  Elementarschulen.  View  of  tho 
Extent  of  the  Subjects  of  Instruction  in  the  Elementary  Schools,  1831. 

3.  Ober  den  Zustand  der  Werktagsschulen  nnd  Veneichniss  der  Preisvertheil** 
ung  in  1837.  On  the  Condition  of  the  Common  Schools,  and  a  list  of  the  Distri- 
button  of  Prizes  in  1837. 

3.  Veneichniss  der  verordneten  Schulbtlcher.  Catalogue  of  Prescribed 
SchooUbooks,  1836. 

4.  Vorschriften  die  BUdnng  der  Schullehrer  betreffend,  1836.  Regv^iktions  in 
BeUtion  to  the  Education  of  Teachers,  1836. 

5.  Jahresbericht  des  K.  Gymnasiums  in  Mttnchent  1837.  Annual  Report  of 
the  Royal  Gymnasium  in  Munich,  1837.    (From  Director  Hocfaeder.) 

6.  Verfassung  des  K.  Erziehungs  Instituts  f)lr  Studirende,  1831.  Organisa* 
tion  of  the  Royal  Boarding  School  preparatory  to  the  UiiiTersity,  1831.  (From 
Director  Geyr.) 

7.  Jahresbericht  6et  Landwirthschafl  und  Gewerbeschule,  1837.  Annual  Re* 
port  of  the  Agricultural  and  Trades*  School,  1837.    (From  Director  PaulL) 

6.  Programm  der  K.  Polytechnischenschule,  1833.  Programme  of  the  Royal 
Polytechnical  School,  1833.    (From  the  same.) 

9.  Veneichniss  der  Vorlesungen  an  der  UniTendt&t,  in  1836.  Coorses  of  Stu« 
dies  at  the  UniTorsity  in  1838. 

mrHBXBERO. 
Jahrasberichte  der  Handels  Gewerbeschule  in  Nttmberg,  Ton  1834  bis  1837. 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Commercial  and  Trade  School,  from  1834  to  1837.    (From 
Direetor  Blonnich.) 

FREE  TOWNS. 

BREMEN. 

1.  Anordnung  der  Lehrstunden  in  der  Vorschule,  1837'-38.  Plan  of  Instruct 
tion  in  the  Preparatory  School,  1837-3a     (From  Prof.  Strack.) 

S.  Veneichniss  der  Lehrstunden  in  der  Randelschule,  1837*38.  Flan  of  In- 
stmction  in  the  Commercial  School,  1637-38.    (From  the  same.) 
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7.  Einhdanf  nr  Afibntliehen  TrUfimg  der  Miuier  Haaptfldmle  in  1799,1796, 
and  183a  Programme  for  the  PuUic  Ezaminrntion  of  tibe  Model  Hi^  ScImioI 
in  1793, 1798,  and  1838.    (From  the  director.) 

6.  Darstellung  der  techniochen  Lehranstalt  nnd  Realschule  von  Baron  von 
Henniger,  1835.  Description  of  the  Technical  Institution  and  Real  School,  bj 
Baron  yon  Henniger,  1835.    (From  Baron  Henniger  von  Eberg.) 

9.  Ordnnng  der  Vorlesongen  in  der  techniscben  Lebranstalt  und  Scholplan 
ftr  die  Realschule,  1837.  Courses  of  Lectures  in  the  Technical  Institation  and 
Phm  of  InstracUon  in  the  Real  School,  1837.    (From  the  same.) 

10.  fi^mn^lqwg  dor  VerorduuDgen  und  VorschriAon  Hber  die  Verftssnng  der 
Gymnasien,  1813.  Collection  of  Regulations  for  the  Organiiation  of  the  Gym- 
nasia, 1812.    (From  Professor  Swoboda. ) 

11.  Personal  Stand  und  Vorlesungen  an  der  Universit&t  in  1837  and  1838L 
List  of  Professors  and  Courses  of  Lectures  at  the  University  in  1837-38.  (From 
Professor  Hessler.) 

8AXTZBURO. 

1.  Kinladnng  sur  Offentlichen  PrUiung  in  der  Normal  Hauptscha!e,  1838. 
Programme  for  the  Public  Examination  of  the  Normal  High  School,  1838L 
(From  Director  Maler.) 

2.  Ordnung  der  Deutacben  Schulen  im  Stadtbesirke  Salsbnrg,  1837-3&  Plan 
of  LiBtruetion  in  the  Elementary  Schools  of  SalUburg,  1837-^.  (From  the 
same.) 

1.  Letter  ftom  Berlin  relating  to  the  Schools  and  the  8chool4»oks  of  Aortria. 
S.  Notes  on  the  Schools  of  Vienna,  (MS.) 

3.  Einladnng  mr  OiSentlichen  PrOfung  in  der  Normal  Hauptschnle  bet  St 
Anna,  1838.  Programme  for  the  Public  Examination  of  the  Model  High 
School  at  St  Anna,  1835.    (From  Director  Vogl.) 

4  Specimens  of  Writing  and  Linear  Drawing,  ftom  the  Model  High  SdiooL 
(From  the  same.) 

5.  Skizzirter  EntwQrf  der  Gymnasial  Stndien  in  Gstemioh.  Sketch  of  n  pro- 
Jeeted  course  of  Studies  for  the  Gymnasia  of  Austria,  1838.  (From  Vieo-Dirae. 
torWalsch.) 

6.  JuTcntns  Caesareo  Regii  Gymnasii  Academici  Viennae  e  Moribns  et  Pro. 
gressu  in  Literis  oensa  exeonte,  1837.  List  of  the  Pupils  in  the  Imperial  Gym- 
nasium  at  Vienna,  in  the  order  of  merit,  1837.    (From  the  same.) 

7.  Statnten  der  K.  K.  Theresianischen  Ritterakademie,  1803.  SCaftolea  6r 
the  Academy  for  NoUemen,  called  the  Theresianum,  1802.  (From  Vice-Diraeter 
Bmkner.) 

a  Verfessung  des  Pdytechnisehen  Instituts,  18ia  Organisation  of  the  Poly, 
technical  Institute,  1830.    (From  Director  PrechtL) 

9.  Vorlesungen  am  Polytechnischen  Institut  in  183a  Courses  of  Lecfiuva 
at  the  Polytedmical  Institute  in  183a    (From  the  same.) 

10.  Berioht  nber  die  Ver&iitoung  der  Ingenienr  Akademie,  1837.  Report  en 
the  Organiiation  of  the  Academy  for  Engineers,  1837.    (From  the  director.) 


DOCUMENTS  FROM  BADEff,  BAVARIA,  &C«  631 

BADEN. 

HEIDBLBERO. 

1.  Academiache  Geaetze  ftkr  die  UniTeniULten  Heidelberg  und  Freiburg.  Laws 
and  Regulations  for  the  Universities  of  Heidelberg  and  Freyberg,  1825. 

9.  Personalbestand  und  Verzcichniss  der  Vorleaungen  an  der  Uniyersit&t 
Heidelberg,  in  1837-38.  Professors  and  students,  and  list  of  courses  of  lectures 
at  the  Universitj  of  Heidelberg,  in  1837-38. 

BAVARIA. 

BAYRBUTH. 

Dr.  eraser's  Erzeihung's  Plan,  seine  Ansichten  and  Ideen.  Dr.  Graser's 
Sjstffm  of  Instniction,  his  views  and  ideas.  (MS.) 

KUNIGR. 

1.  Lehrbezirk  s&mmtlieher  Gegenst&nde  der  Elementarsehulen.  View  of  tho 
Extent  of  the  Subjects  of  Instruction  in  the  Elementary  Schools,  1831. 

9.  Ober  den  Zustand  der  Werktagsschulen  und  Veneichniss  der  PreisvertheU^ 
uttg  in  1837.  On  the  Ckmdition  of  the  Common  Schools,  and  a  list  of  the  Distrl* 
botion  of  Prizes  in  1837. 

3.  Verzeichnias  der  verordneten  SehulbQcher.  Catalogue  of  Prescribed 
School-books,  1836. 

4  Vorschriflen  die  Bildnng  der  Schullehrer  betreflfond,  1836*  Regidations  in 
BeUtlon  to  the  Education  of  Teachers,  1836. 

5.  Jahresbericht  des  K.  Gymnasiums  in  Mttnchen,  1837.  Annual  Report  of 
the  Royal  Gymnasium  in  Munich,  1837.    (From  Director  Hocheder.) 

6.  Verfassung  des  K.  Erziebungs  Institute  ftii  Studirende,  1831.  Organize, 
tion  of  the  Royal  Boarding  School  preparatory  to  the  University,  1831.  (From 
Director  Geyr.) 

7.  Jahresbericht  der  Landwirthschafi  und  Gewerbeschule,  1837.  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Agricultural  and  Trades*  School,  1837.    (From  Director  Pauli.) 

8.  Programm  der  K.  Polytechnischenschule,  1833.  Programme  of  the  Royal 
Pdytechnical  School,  1833.    (From  the  same.) 

9.  Verzsichniss  der  Vorlesungen  an  der  Universit&t,  in  1836.  Courses  of  Stu- 
dies at  the  University  in  183a 

NUREXBERO. 
Jahrssberichte  der  Handels  Gewerbeschule  in  NUmberg,  von  1834  bis  1837. 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Commercial  and  Trade  School,  from  1834  to  1837.    (From 
Director  BfAnnieh.) 

FREE  TOWNS. 

BREKEN. 

1.  Anordnung  der  Lehrstunden  in  der  Vorschnle,  1837-38.  Pkn  of  Instruc- 
tion in  the  Preparatory  School,  1837-3a     (From  Prof.  Strack.) 

9.  Vwzeichniss  der  Lehrstunden  in  der  Handelschule,  1837-3&  Fbn  of  In- 
stnictioii  in  the  Commercial  School,  1837-3&    (From  the  same.) 
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7.  FSnUiinny  mr  ofisDtliclMn  PinAng  der  Mufter  HaiiptM:liiile  in  1799,1798. 
and  183a  Prognmme  for  the  PaUic  Examination  of  tbe  Model  High  Sehooi 
in  1793, 1798,  and  1838.    (From  the  director.) 

8.  Darrtellong  der  technischen  Lehranstalt  and  Realachole  Ton  Baron  fon 
Henniger,  1835.  Description  of  the  Technical  Institution  and  Real  School,  hf 
Baron  yon  Henniger,  1835.    (From  Baron  Henniger  von  Eberg.) 

9.  Ordnong  der  Vorlesongen  in  der  technischen  Lehranstalt  nnd  Schnlplan 
fllr  die  Realschule,  1837.  Conrses  of  Lectares  in  the  Technical  Institation  and 
Pkui  of  Instniction  in  the  Real  School,  1837.    (From  the  same.) 

10.  Sammlgng  der  Verordnangen  and  Vorschriften  aber  die  Ver&aeong  dor 
Gymnasien,  1813.  Collection  of  Regulations  for  the  Organixation  of  the  Gym- 
nasia, 1812.    (From  Professor  Swoboda.) 

11.  Personal  Stand  and  Vorlesungen  an  der  Universitat  in  1837  and  1838. 
List  of  Professors  and  Onuses  of  Lectares  at  the  Univerattj  in  1837-38.  (F^qb 
Professor  Hessler.) 

8ALTZBURO. 

1.  Einladong  sor  Offentlichen  PrOiung  in  der  Normal  Haaptschn^e,  1838. 
Programme  for  the  Pablic  Examination  of  the  Normal  High  fichool,  1838. 
(From  Director  Maler.) 

S.  Ordnong  der  DeatKhen  Schulen  im  Stadtbezirke  Salzburg,  1837-38.  Flan 
of  Instruction  in  the  Elementary  Schools  of  Saltzburg,  1837«38.    (From  the 

0 


1.  Letter  from  Berlin  relating  to  the  Schools  and  the  School-books  of  Ai 
9.  Notes  on  the  Schools  of  Vienna,  (MS.) 

3.  Einladung  zur  <)fientlichen  PrOfung  in  der  Normal  Hauptachnle  bei  Sl 
Anna,  1838.  Programme  for  the  Public  Examination  of  the  Model  High 
School  at  St  Anna,  1835.    (From  Director  Vogl.) 

4.  Specimens  of  Writing  and  Linear  Drawing,  from  the  Model  Hi^h  ScliooL 
(From  the  same.) 

5.  Skinirter  EntwQrf  der  Gymnasial  Stadien  in  fisterreich.  Sketch  of  a  pn- 
Jeeted  ooarse  of  Studies  for  the  Gynmasia  of  Aostria,  1838.  (From  Vioe-Dirae. 
tor  Walsch.) 

6.  Juventus  Caesareo  Regii  Gymnasii  Academici  Viennae  e  Moribos  et  Pn>- 
gressu  in  Literis  censa  exeunte,  1837.  List  of  the  Pupils  in  the  Imperial  Gym- 
nasium at  Vienna,  in  the  order  of  merit,  1837.    (From  the  same.) 

7.  Staiuten  der  K.  K.  Theresianischen  Ritterakademle,  1809.  Stato&es  6r 
the  Academy  for  NoUemen,  called  the  Thereeianum,  1809.  (From  ^oe-Dinelar 
Bmkaer.) 

8.  Verfessung  des  Polytechnisehen  Instituts,  1818.  Organixation  of  the  Pdy. 
tochnioal  Institnte,  1836.    (From  Director  PrechU.) 

9.  Vorlesangen  am  Polytechnisehen  Institut  in  1838.  Coorsea  of  Lectoiea 
at  the  Polyteflhnical  Institute  in  1836.    (From  the  same.) 

10.  BerichI  ttbar  die  VerfeAong  der  Ingeniear  Akademie,  1837.  Report  on 
the  Organization  of  the  Academy  for  Engineers,  1837.    (From  the  dtredor.) 


DOCUMENTS  FROM  BADfiff,  BAVARIA,  &C«  631 

BADEN. 

HEIDSLBERO. 

1.  Academische  Gresetze  ftkr  die  UniTersitAten  Heidelberg  und  Freiburg.  Laws 
and  Regulations  for  the  Universities  of  Heidelberg  and  Freyberg,  1825. 

2.  Personalbeatand  und  Verzeichniss  der  Vorlesungen  an  der  Universit&t 
Heidelberg,  in  1837-38.  Profeasors  and  students,  and  list  of  courses  of  lectures 
at  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  in  1837-38. 

BAVARIA. 

BAYRBUTH. 

Dr.  eraser's  Erzeihung's  Plan,  seine  Ansichten  und  Ideen.  Dr.  Graser's 
SystiBm  of  Instruction,  his  views  and  ideas.  (MS.) 

MTTNICR. 

1.  Lehrbezirk  s&mmtlieher  Gegenst&nde  der  Elementarschulen.  View  of  the 
Extent  of  the  Subjects  of  Instruction  in  the  Elementary  Schools,  1831. 

9.  Ober  den  Zustand  der  Werktagsschulen  und  Verzeichniss  der  Preisvertlieil<* 
ung  in  1837.  On  the  Conditian  of  the  Common  Schools,  and  a  list  of  the  Distrl' 
buaon  of  Frizes  in  1837. 

3.  Verzeichniss  der  verordneten  SchulbQcher.  Catalogue  at  Prescribed 
SchooLbooks,  1836. 

4  VorschriAen  die  Bildoog  der  Schullehrer  betreffimd,  I836w  Regulitions  in 
Hektion  to  the  Education  of  Teachers,  1836. 

5.  Jahresbericht  dee  K.  Gymnasiums  in  Miinchen,  1837.  Annual  Report  of 
the  Royal  Gymnasium  in  Munich,  1837.    (From  Director  Hocheder.) 

6.  Verfassung  des  K.  Erziebungs  Instituts  fOi  Studirende,  1831.  Orgsniza. 
tioB  of  the  Royal  Boarding  School  preparatory  to  the  University,  1631.  (From 
Director  Geyr.) 

7.  Jahresbericht  der  Landwirthschail  und  Gewerbeschule,  1837.  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Agricultural  and  Trades*  School,  1837.    (From  Director  Pauli.) 

8.  Programm  der  K.  Polytechniscbenschule,  1833.  Programme  of  the  Royal 
Polytechnical  School,  1833.    (From  the  same.) 

9.  Verzeichniss  der  Vorlesungen  an  der  UniversitAt,  in  1836.  Courses  ef  Slu« 
dies  at  the  University  in  183& 

NVREXBERO. 
Jahresberichte  der  Handels  Gewerbeschule  in  Ntlmberg,  von  1834  bts  1837. 
Annusl  Reports  of  the  Gommercialand  Trade  SchooUfrom  1834  to  1837.    (From 
Pireotor  Monnich.) 

FREE  TOWNS. 

BREXEN. 

1.  Anordnung  der  Lehrstunden  in  der  Vorschule,  1837-38.  Plan  of  Instruc-' 
tion  in  the  Preparatory  School,  1837-3a     (From  Prof.  Strack.) 

S.  Verzeichniss  der  Lehrstunden  in  der  Handelschule,  1837-3a  Flea  of  In- 
stniction  in  the  Commercial  School,  1837-3a    (From  the  same.) 
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7.  Emladmif  zor  Aflbiitlichen  TtfkHmg  der  Mmter  Haaptidiiile  in  179S,  1798. 
tmd  1838.  Programme  for  the  Public  Kxamination  c»f  tiie  Model  High  Sdbooi 
in  1799, 1798,  and  1838.    (From  the  director.) 

8.  Darttellung  der  technischen  Lehranitalt  ond  Realachnle  von  Baron  nn 
Henniger,  1835.  Deacription  of  the  Teclmical  Institution  and  Real  School,  bf 
Baron  Ton  Henniger,  1835.    (From  Baron  Henniger  ron  Eberg.) 

9*  Ordnung  der  Vorleaungen  in  der  techmschen  Lehranatalt  and  BdiulplaB 
ftr  die  ReaUchule,  1837.  Conraea  of  Lecturea  in  the  Technical  Iniititntian  and 
Plan  of  Inatniction  in  the  Real  School,  1837.    (Fhsm  the  aame.) 

10.  Riimn?^»i"g  der  Verardnungen  nnd  Voraehriften  tLber  die  Ver&aanng  der 
Gynmasien,  1813.  Colleetion  of  Regulations  for  the  Organization  of  the  Gym- 
naaia,  1813.    (From  Profeaaor  Swoboda.) 

11.  Personal  Stand  ond  Vorleaungen  an  der  Univeraitat  in  1837  and  1838. 
List  of  Proftasors  and  Couraea  of  Lectaiea  at  the  Univeraity  in  1837-38.  (From 
Profeaaor  Heaaler.) 

8ALTZBUHO. 

1.  Einladnng  sur  Offentlicben  Prtiiung  in  der  Normal  Haaptschnle,  183& 
Programme  for  the  Public  Examination  of  the  Normal  High  f^h^^  1838L 
(From  Director  Maier.) 

2,  Ordnung  der  Deutachen  Schulen  im  Stadtbezirke  Salzburg,  1837-38b  Phn 
of  Instruction  in  the  Elementaiy  Schools  of  Saltsburg,  1837-38.     (From  the 

.) 


VXBNNA. 
1.  Letter  from  Berlin  relatmg  to  the  Schools  and  the  Sehool-booka  of  Aoitria. 

9.  Notea  on  the  Schods  of  Vienna,  (Ma) 

3.  Einladnng  zur  Oflfentlichen  PrQiung  in  der  Normal  Hauptscfaole  bei  SL 
Anna,  1838.  Programme  for  the  Public  Examination  of  the  Modd  High 
School  at  St  Anna,  1835.    (From  Director  Vogl.) 

i.  Specimena  of  Writing  and  Linear  Drawing,  from  the  Model  High  School. 
(From  the  aame.) 

5.  Skizzirter  Entwflrf  der  Gymnasial  Studien  in  dsterreleh.  Sketch  of  a  pro. 
jeeted  course  of  Studies  for  the  Gymnasia  of  Austria,  1838.  (From  Vloe-Direc- 
tor  Walsch.) 

6.  Juventns  Caesareo  Regii  Gymnasii  Academici  l^ennae  e  Moribos  et  Pro. 
gresau  in  Literia  cenaa  exeunte,  1837.  List  of  the  Pupils  in  the  Imperial  Gym- 
nasium at  Vienna,  in  the  order  of  merit,  1837.    (From  the  same.) 

7.  Statnten  der  K.  K.  Theresianischen  Ritterakademie,  1809.  Statolea  far 
the  Academy  for  NoUemen,  called  the  Theresianum,  1803.  (From  Vioe..|>ii«olar 
Bmkner.) 

8.  Verftssnog  des  Polytechnisehen  Instituts,  1618.  Organisation  of  the  Poly- 
tedmical  Institute,  1836.    (From  Director  PrechU.) 

9«  Vorlesungen  am  Polytechnisehen  Institut  in  1838.  Courses  of  Ledaree 
at  the  Polyteflhnical  Institute  in  1836.    (From  the  same.) 

10.  Bericht  Hber  die  Verfiuhnmg  der  Ingenieur  Akademie,  1837.  Report  on 
the  Organization  of  the  Academy  for  Engineers,  1837.    (Pnm  the  dtiector.) 
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BADEN. 

HEIDBLBERO. 

1.  Academiflche  Gresetze  fbr  die  UnivcrsiULten  Heidelberg  and  Freiburg.  Laws 
and  Regulations  for  the  UniTersitiee  of  Heidelberg  and  Freyberg,  1825. 

2.  Personalbestand  and  Verzeichniss  der  Vorleaungen  an  der  Universitftt 
Heidelberg,  in  1837-38.  FrofesBora  and  students,  and  list  of  courses  of  lectures 
at  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  in  1837-38. 

BAVARIA. 

BATRBUTH. 

Dr.  eraser's  Erzeihong's  Plan,  seine  Ansichten  and  Ideen.  Dr.  Graser's 
Systmn  of  Instraction,  his  views  and  ideas.  (MS.) 

xuniCR. 

1.  Lehrbezirk  sammtlicher  Gegenst&nde  der  Qementarschnlen.  View  of  the 
£ztent  of  the  Subjects  of  Instruction  in  the  Elementary  Schools,  1831. 

9.  Cber  den  Zustand  der  Werktagsschulen  und  Veneichniss  der  Preisvertheil<» 
ong  in  1837.  On  the  Ckmditioin  of  the  Common  Schools,  and  a  list  of  the  Distri- 
bution of  Prises  in  1837. 

3.  Verzeichniss  der  verordneten  Schulbtlcher.  Catakgue  of  Prescribed 
School-books,  1836. 

4  Vorschriflen  die  Bildnng  der  Schullehrer  betrefiend,  I83&  Regufatlions  in 
BeUtion  to  the  Education  of  Teachers,  1836. 

5.  Jahresbericht  des  K.  Gymnasiums  in  Mttncheut  1837.  Annual  Report  of 
the  Royal  Gymnasium  in  Munich,  1837.    (From  Director  Hocheder.) 

6.  Verfassung  des  K.  Erziehungs  Instituts  fitr  Studirende,  1831.  Organiza* 
tion  of  the  Royal  Boarding  School  preparatory  to  the  University,  1831.  (From 
Director  Geyr.) 

7.  Jahresbericht  der  Landwirthschaft  und  Gewerbeschule,  1837.  Aonaal  Re- 
port of  the  Agricultural  and  Trades*  School,  1837.    (From  Director  Pauli.) 

8.  Programm  der  K.  Polytechnischenschule,  1833.  Programme  of  the  Royal 
Polytechnical  School,  1833.    (From  the  same.) 

9.  Verzeichniss  der  Vorlesungen  an  der  Universitftt,  in  1836.  Courses  «f  Stu- 
dies at  the  University  in  1838. 

NURBMBERO. 
Jahrssberichte  der  Handels  Gewerbeschule  in  NOmberg,  von  1834  bis  1837. 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Commercial  and  Trade  School,  from  1834  to  1837.    (From 
IMreetor  Monnich.) 

FREE  TOWNS. 

BREKEN. 

1.  Anordnung  der  Lehrstunden  in  der  Vorschule,  1837-38.  Pkn  of  Instruc- 
tion in  the  Preparatory  School,  1837-3a     (From  Prof.  Strack.) 

9.  Verzeichniss  der  Lehrstunden  in  der  Handelschule,  1837-3&  Flan  of  la. 
stmction  in  the  Commercial  8cho<^  1837-3a    (From  the  same.) 
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7.  Einkdon^  nir  Oflbntiichea  PMAmf  dar  Mnrter  HftuptMsfatiile  in  1799, 1798, 
imd  1838.  Progmnme  for  tho  Pablic  Examination  of  the  Model  High  School 
in  1793, 1798,  and  1838.    (From  the  director.) 

8.  DanteUung  der  technischen  Lehranatalt  and  Realschule  Ton  Baron  ton 
Henniger,  1835.  Description  of  the  Technical  Institution  and  Real  School,  hf 
Baron  Yon  Henniger,  1835.    (From  Baron  Henniger  von  Eberg.) 

9*  Ordnong  der  Vorlesongen  in  der  technischen  Lehranatalt  and  Schnlplaa 
ftr  die  Realschule,  1837.  Coorses  of  Lectures  in  the  Technical  Tnsfitntion  and 
Plan  of  Instruction  in  the  Real  School,  1837.    (From  the  same.) 

10.  Sammlong  der  Verordnungen  und  Vorschriften  Hber  die  Verftammg  der 
Gynmasien,  1813.  Cdlleetion  of  Regulations  for  the  Organization  of  the  Gym- 
nasia,  1812.    (From  Professor  Swoboda.) 

11.  Personal  Stand  und  Vorlesungen  an  der  Universitftt  in  1837  und  1838. 
List  of  Professors  and  Courses  of  Lectures  at  the  Univernty  in  1637-38.  (From 
Professor  Hessler.) 

8ALTZBURO. 

1.  Einladnng  sur  flfientlicben  Prflfung  in  der  Normal  Hanptachnle,  183B. 
Programme  for  the  Public  Examination  of  the  Normal  High  School,  1838L 
(From  Director  Maier.) 

2,  Ordnung  der  Deutschen  Schulen  tm  Stadtbezirke  Salzborg,  1837-38.  Pkn 
of  Instruetion  in  the  Elementary  Schools  of  Saltxburg,  1837«3a     (From  the 
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1.  Letter  from  Berlin  relating  to  the  Schods  and  the  School-hooka  of  Ai 

8.  Notes  on  the  Schools  of  Vienna,  (M&) 

3.  Einladung  cur  ASentlichen  PrOiung  in  der  Normal  Hauptschnle  bei  St 
Anna,  1838.  Programme  for  the  Public  Examination  of  the  Model  High 
School  at  St.  Anna,  1835.    (From  Director  Yogi.) 

4  Specimens  of  Writing  and  Linear  Drawing,  from  the  Model  High  School 
(From  the  same.) 

5.  Skizzirter  Entwtirf  der  Gymnasial  Studien  in  Osterrolch.  Sketch  of  a  jho- 
Jected  course  of  Studies  for  the  Gynmasia  of  Austria,  1836.  (From  Vloo-Diree- 
tor  Walsch.) 

6.  JuTentus  Caesareo  Regii  Gymnasii  Academid  Viennae  e  Moribos  et  Pra* 
greasu  in  Literis  censa  ezeunte,  1837.  List  of  the  Pupils  in  the  Imperial  Gym- 
nasinm  at  Vienna,  In  the  order  of  merit,  1837.    (From  the  same.) 

7.  Statuten  der  K.  K.  Theresianischen  Ritterakademie,  1802.  SUtafea  ftr 
the  Academy  for  NoUemen,  called  the  Theresianum,  1802.  (From  Vioe-IKivelar 
Brakner.) 

8.  Verftasuog  des  Pdytechnisehen  Instituts,  181&  Organization  of  the  Poly* 
technical  Institute,  1836.    (From  Director  Prechtl.) 

9.  Vorlesungen  am  Pdytechnischen  Institnt  in  1838.  Courses  of  LecCnres 
at  the  Polytedmical  Institute  m  1836.    (From  the  same.) 

10.  BerichI  ttber  die  Verftdbung  der  Ingenieur  Akademie,  1837.  Report  on 
the  Organization  of  the  Academy  for  Engineers,  1837.    (From  the  director.) 
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Heidelberg,  in  1837-38.  FrofeaBors  and  students,  and  list  of  courses  of  lectures 
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BAYREUTH. 

Dr.  eraser's  Eneihung's  Plan,  seine  Ansichten  and  Ideen.  Dr.  GraMr*s 
System  of  Instruction,  his  views  and  ideas.  (MS.) 

KumoH. 

1.  Lefarbeark  sAmmtlieher  Gegenst&nde  der  Elementarschnlen.  View  of  the 
Extent  of  the  Subjects  of  Instruction  in  the  Elementary  Schools,  1831. 
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4  Vorschriilen  die  Bildoog  der  Schullehrer  betreffiuid,  1836*  R^gnhtions  in 
Kektion  to  the  Education  of  Teachers,  1836. 

5.  Jahresbericht  des  K.  Gymnasiums  in  Mttnchen^  1837.  Annual  Report  of 
the  Royal  Gynmasium  in  Munich,  1837.    (From  Director  Hocheder.) 

6.  Verfassung  des  K.  Erziehungs  Institnts  ftx  Studirende,  1831.  Organisa- 
tion of  the  Royal  Boarding  School  preparatory  to  the  University,  1631.  (From 
Director  Geyr.) 

7.  Jahresbericht  der  Landwirthschaft  und  Gewerbeschule,  1837.  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Agricultural  and  Trades*  Scho(d,  1837.    (From  Director  Pauli.) 

8.  Programm  der  K.  Polytechnischenschule,  1833.  Programme  of  the  Royal 
Pdytechnieal  School,  1833.    (From  the  same.) 

9.  Verxsiehniss  der  Vorlesungen  an  der  Universitat,  in  1836.  Cooraes  of  Stu- 
dies at  the  University  in  183a 

mrREXBERO. 
Jahresberichte  der  Handels  Gewerbeschule  in  Ntlmberg,  von  1834  bis  1837. 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Commercial  and  Trade  School,  firom  1834  to  1837.    (From 
Direetor  Btomich.) 

FREE  TOWNS. 

BREXEN. 

1.  Anordnung  der  Lehrstunden  in  der  Vorschule,  1837-38.  Plan  of  Instruc- 
tion in  the  Preparatory  School,  1837-3a     (From  Prof.  Strack.) 

9.  Veneichniss  der  Lehrstunden  in  der  Handelschule,  1837*38.  Flan  of  In- 
stniction  in  the  Commercial  School,  1837-3a    (From  the  same.) 
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a  VemtcliiiiMd0rCaiididateaiaHolieaheimvoiil818buil836.  LutorPn- 
at  Holwiiheim  from  the  jear  1818  tUl  1836.    (From  tbe  sune.) 


8TBTTBN. 

1.  Die  Grdndong  and  ErOflQunng  der  EraehungsuuUlt  in  Stotten,  1831.  Dea- 
cripCion  of  the  estoUiahment  of  a  Boarding-adiool  at  Stetten,  1831. 

3.  Bedin^fongen  der  aufiiahme  Ton  ZOglingen  in  die  Eniehangsanstalt  zb 
Sletten.    Condition!  for  admisiion  of  Pupils  into  the  Boarding-achoot  at  StettOL 

3.  Berichte  Qber  die  ErziehangBanstalt  in  SCetten,  1832  und  1838.  Repofti 
of  Boarding^Khool  at  Stetten,  for  the  years  1832  and  1838. 

8TUTTOABD. 

1.  Nachrichten  von  dem  K.  Waisenhaose  in  den  Jahrm,  1832  bis  1836.  Ra- 
porta  on  the  Orphan-hooae,  from  the  year  1832  to  1836.  (From  Director  ZoQer.) 

2.  VeneichnisB  der  Unterriehtsstonden  des  Obem  Gymnaaiam,  1837.  Plan  of 
Inftraetioo  of  the  Higher  Gymnaainm,  1 837.    (Fiom  ProfeaMr 


ITALY. 

BOLOGNA. 

1.  Regolamento  anile  Scuole  pie.  Regnlatioos  ht  the  ElemeDtazy  Scbooh^ 
called  Pious  Schools.    (From  Professor  Gherardi.) 

2.  Racoolta  d^Istruzioni  sogli  Studii.  Collection  of  Regulations  in  relataoB  to 
Instruction,  1833.    (From  the  same.) 

3.  Regolamento  degU  Studii  da  osseryarsi  in  Roma,  e  in  tutto  lo  State  Eode- 
siastioo,  1825.  Regulations  in  relation  to  Instruction  to  be  observed  in  Rome*  and 
throughout  the  States  of  the  Church,  1625.    (From  the  same.) 

FLOBENCB. 

1.  Short  Account  of  the  Orphan-house,  (MS.)  (From  Mr.  Omtem,  Conral 
ofthe  United  States.) 

2.  Catalogus  Scholarum  Piarum.  Catalogue  of  IHous  Schools,  and  Plan  of  In- 
Btruction  in  them,  1830.    (From  the  same.) 

3.  Plan  of  Instruction  at  the  Scuole  Pie  at  Florence.     (From  Pater  Ge<M^) 
4  Statuti  e  Metodo  d^Istruzione  per  PAccademia  delie  Belle  Arti'di  Fireme, 

1813.    SUtutes  and  Method  of  Instruction  at  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  1813L 

MILAN. 

1.  Spese  degli  Asili  di  Caritii  per  Plnfanzia  in  Milano,  1838.  Ezpenaes  (rf'tiae 
Infant  Schools  in  Milan,  1838.    (From  the  Marquis  Beccaria.) 

2.  Discipline  da  osservarsi  per  le  sale  di  Custodia  dei  Fanciulli  Minori  degfi 
anni  6.    Regulations  for  Infant  Schools.    (From  Mr.  Radaelli.) 

3.  Guida  pel  Fondatori  e  Direttori  delle  Scuole  Infimtili  di  Caritk.  Guide 
for  Founders  and  Directors  of  Infant  Schools,  1836.    (From  the  same.) 

4.  Intomo  alia  Fondazione  ed  alio  Stato  attuale  degli  Asili  di  Caritli  per  ria- 
fimzia  in  Milana  On  the  Foundation  and  Present  O)ndition  of  Infiuit  Scfaools 
in  Milan,  1887. 
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5.  Manuale  di  Edaeazione  ed  Ammaestrainento  pelle  Scuole  Infantili,  1833. 
Manual  for  the  Education  and  Goreniment  in  In&nt  Schools,  1833.  (From  the 
■ame.) 

6.  Ifltnizioni  pei  Maestri  e  per  le  Maestro  deUe  Scuole  Elementari  Minori. 
Regulations  for  the  Male  and  Female  Teachers  of  the  Lower  Elementary 
Schools.    (From  the  same.) 

7.  Regolamento  ed  Istruzione  per  le  Scuole  Elementari.  Laws  and  Regula- 
tions foT  the  Elementary  Schools.    (From  the  same.) 

8.  Statistica  della  Istruzione  Elementare  nelle  Province!  Austriachi  Italiane. 
Statistics  of  the  Elementary  Instruction  in  the  Italian  Prorinces  of  Austria. 
(From  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.) 

9.  Inyiti  al  Pubblioo  Esame  nelle  Scuole  Maggiore,  maschile  e  femminile  di 
Milano,  e  della  tutta  la  Proyincia  di  Lombardia,  indicante  gli  Individue  irapicgati 
nella  Scuole  e  lore  Incumbenze,  le  Materie  d'Insegnamento,  ore  Destinate  a  ci- 
ascuna  di  esse  e  Numero  delle  Alunne  nelle  diverse  Classi,  1836-37-38.  Pro- 
gramme of  the  Public  Examination  of  the  Higher  and  Lower  Malo  and  Female 
Elementary  Schools  in  Milan,  and  in  the  whole  Province  of  Lombardy,  giving  a 
list  of  all  the  Teachers,  the  Subjects  of  Instruction,  the  Time  devoted  to  each 
Subject,  and  the  number  of  Pupils  in  the  different  Classes,  1836-37--3a  (From 
Mr.  CherubinL) 

10.  Notice  sur  PHistoire  de  Tlnstruction  Publique  en  Lombardie.  Historical 
Notice  of  Public  Instruction  in  Lombardy,  (MS.)    (From  the  same.) 

11.  Per  gli  Esami  degli  Scolari  ammaestrati  secondo  il  Metodo  Normale 
neDa.  CShiesa  di  Brera,  1789.  Programme  of  the  Public  Examination  of  the  Pu. 
pils  of  the  Model  School  of  the  Brera,  1789.  (From  Mr.  Cherubini,  Director  of 
the  High  School  at  Milan.) 

12.  Istruzione  pei  Maestri  di  Disegno  nelle  Scuole  Elementari  Maggiori. 
Regulations  for  the  Drawing  Masters  in  the  Higher  Elementary  Schools.  (From 
Mr.  Radaelli.) 

13.  Regolamento  per  PIstituto  Elementare  e  Ginnasiale  Privilegiato  nelle 
Contradi  di  Brera.  Regulations  for  the  Elementary  and  Latin  School  in  Brera 
Street,  1838. 

14.  Regolamento  per  la  Scuola  Elementare  di  Boeelli.  Regulations  for  Mr. 
Boselli*s  Elementary  School. 

15.  Norme  per  la  Istituzione  della  Scuola  Ginnasiale  Privata  di  BosellL  Re- 
gulations and  Course  of  Studies  of  the  Private  Latin  School  of  Mr.  Boselli. 

16.  Infbrmazione  del  Ginnasio  Convitto,  Calchi  Taeggi.  Regulations  for  the 
Convent,  called  Calchi  Taeggi,  1830. 

17.  Ckmvitto  di  Educazione  Femminile  di  Morand.  Prospectus  of  Miss  Mo- 
rand*s  Convent  for  Female  Education. 

18.  Casa  di  Civile  Educazione  per  le  FancioUe  di  BellottL  Mr.  Bellotti*s  Board- 
ing-school for  Girls. 

19.  StabUementu  d*IstnizioDe  Elementare,  Ginnasiale  e  di  Commercio  di  Lam- 
bartini,  1836.  Prospectus  of  Lambartini*s  Elementary,  Latin,  and  Commwcial 
School. 
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NAFUBS. 

1.  Specimen  of  Writing  from  the  Orphan*houBe  of  the  Albergo  dei  Poreri. 

ji.  KalendAriom  Regii  Archigymouii  Neopolitani,  1838.  Almanac  of  the  Royal 
University  at  Naples,  1838.    (From  the  President  of  the  UniTorsity.) 

3.  Progetto  di  Riforme  pel  regolamento  della  Pubblica  Istrnxione,  1838.  Pro- 
jected Reform  in  the  Regulations  for  Public  Instruction,  1838.   (From  the  same.) 


PADUA. 

Prospetto  d^U  studj  della  Umversitli  di  Padova»  1838.  Cocuves  of  Lectures 
at  the  UniYcrsity  of  Padua  in  1838. 

PISA. 

CataloguB  AcademisB  Pisanss  Professorum,  1837.  List  of  the  PrafoMOit  of 
the  Uni?ersity  of  Pisa,  1837.    (From  Professor  Barzelotti.) 

ROUS. 

1.  Kalendarium  Collegii  Roman!  Sooietatis  Jesu,  1838.  Almanac  of  the  Ro- 
man College  of  the  Jesuits,  for  1836. 

3.  Index  Facultatum  Tradendarum  in  Romano  Societatis  Jesu  Collegio,  1829. 
Course  of  Studies  at  the  Roman  College,  1829. 

3.  CataloguB  UniTersitatis  Studiorum  Romanflo^  1608.  List  of  the  Courses  of 
Lectures  at  the  University  of  Rome  in  18381 

TURIN- 

1.  Racoblta  dei  Sovrani  Provredimenti  che  reggono  gli  Studii  fhori  deU*Uiii- 
▼ersitlu  Collection  of  Regulations  in  relation  to  Public  Instruction,  independent 
of  the  University,  1834. 

9«  O)ndotta  delle  Scude  Cristiane,  1834  Organization  of  the  Schoob  under 
the  Superintendence  of  the  Christian  Brethren,  1834. 

3.  Calendarium  ot  Libri  ad  Usum  Scholar um  Provincialium,  1835.  Almanac 
and  list  of  Text-Books  for  the  Provincial  Schools,  1835.  (F^om  Mr.  Sobreroi 
Secretary  of  the  University.) 

4.  Elenchus  Clarissimorum  Profossorum  Regii  Archigymnasii  Taurinensis  et 
rerum  quas  docebunt,  1837-38.  List  of  Professors  and  Courses  of  Studies  at  Iha 
Royal  University,  1837-38.    (From  the  same.) 

5.  Regolamento  per  le  UniversitiL  di  Torino  e  di  Genova,  1829.  Regulatiooa 
for  the  Universities  of  Turin  and  Genoa,  1833.    (From  the  same.) 

6.  Regii  Lettere  patent!  vietande  di  recarsi  senza  permesao  in  paese  estero  ad 
intraprendervi  od  a  continuarvi  gli  studii,  1833.  Royal  Oder,  prohibiting  to  stodj 
at  foreign  Universities  without  special  permissbn,  1833.    (From  the  same.) 

7.  Manifeeti  del  Magistrate  deUa  Riforma  sopra  Studi,  1833  et  1834  Regida- 
tions  made  by  the  Board  of  Reform  in  relation  to  Instruction,  1883  ta  1834 
(From  the  same.) 

8.  Cklendario  Soolastico  della  University  1837-38.  Almanac  of  the  Royal 
University,  1837-d&    (FVom  the  same.) 

9.  State  Numerioo  degli  Student!  inscritti  snl  registro  deUa  ranegim  ndDa 
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R.  UnWenitt,  1837-38.    Number  of  Stiidents  at  tbe  Raydl  Untvenity  in  1837- 
38.    (From  the  same.) 

10.  Tariffa  degli  Emolumenti  per  li  Gradi  Aeademici  e  di  rarii  altri  drittt. 
Tariff  of  Expenses  for  the  Academies]  De|rrees,  and  other  Elxpenses.  (From 
tiie  same.) 

11.  Matriculation  and  other  Certificates  of  the  University.    (From  the  same.) 

VENICE. 

1.  Oraria  della  Casa  degli  Orfani,  1838.  Distribution  of  Time  at  the  Orphan- 
house,  1838.    (From  Baron  Pascatori.) 

2.  Regolaraento  Disciplinale-Ekxinomico  per  Plnstituto  degli  Esposti  di  Ve- 
nezia,  1836.  Regulations  of  the  Foundling  Hospital  of  Venice,  1836.  (From  the 
same.) 

3.  Regolamento  per  le  Scuole  Infantili  di  Carita  in  Venezia.  Regulations  fi>r 
the  Infant  Schools  in  Venice.    (From  the  same.) 

^  Numero  delle  Scuole  Maggiore  et  Minori  nella  Villa  di  Venezia,  1838. 
Number  of  Higher  and  Lower  Elementary  Schools  in  Venice,  1838.  (From  the 
same.) 

5.  Tabella  Generale  indicante  le  Occupazioni  degli  Allievi  della  Scuola  Na- 
▼ale,  1835-36.  General  List  of  the  Occupations  of  the  Pupils  of  the  Naval  School, 
1835-36.    (From  Director  Bordini.) 

No.  11. 

EXTRACT  FROM  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  ORPHAN  HOSPITAL  OF 

EDINBURGH. 

Referred  to  on  page  19  of  ike  Beport. 

**  In  regard  to  tlie  original  principle  and  inherent  tendency  of  such  an  institu- 
tion.   ••    • 

**It  is  neither  to  be  denied  nor  disguised,  that,  among  the  multitude  of  charita- 
ble estabUshments  which  exist  in  this  country,  there  may  be  some,  which,  origi. 
Dating  in  a  very  sincere  but  short-sighted  philanthropy,  do  actually  not  conduce  to 
the  real  and  permanent  interests  of  society;  by  which,  especially  in  certain  in* 
stances,  some  of  the  very  evils  may  be  multiplied  which  they  were  instituted  to 
remedy,  and  of  which  the  strong  description  that  has  been  given  may  be  but  too 
true— *  that  they  are  littie  better  than  a  tax  upon  industry  for  the  support  of 
idleness.* 

**  With  such  institutions,  however,  an  establishment  like  the  Orphan  Hospital  u 
neither  to  be  confounded  nor  compared ;  provided  always,  that  the  original  object 
be  steadily  kept  in  view,  and  that  it  be  fenced  and  protected  by  the  most,  rigid 
attention  to  the  nature  of  every  claim  which  is  made  upon  its  funds.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  misfortune  and  distress,  which  it  professes  to  meet,  are  such  as 
are  involuntary,  inevitable,  and  irremediable  by  other  means.  This  statement  no 
doubt  assumes  that  the  persons  admitted  to  the  benefits  of  tho  institution  are 
those  who,  by  any  of  the  sudden  and  overwhelming  visitations  of  Providence  to 
which  mankind  are  liable,  have  in  early  life  been  deprived  of  their  parents,  and 
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precipiUiSed  into  a  state  of  entire  helpleanm  and  deetitation,  witlioiit »  relatioo 
that  poetcjaci  the  meant,  or  an  indiTidnal  on  whom  the  obligation  liei  of  beoooi' 
ing  their  goardians  and  protecton,  and  of  lapplying  them  the  place  of  pueati, 
and  for  whoee  rapport  and  education  no  other  ivorision  of  any  kind  wbalerer  a. 
ists,  or  can  be  called  into  operation.  And  this  is  the  real  and  only  dastfer  wkm 
the  Orphan  Hoepital  t«  designed.  Whilst  no  man  in  pocKasion  of  hisieoseswill 
Tolontarily  make  his  children  orphans — while  every  sane  man,  on  the  oootnij, 
will  strive  to  ward  off  that  event  by  which  they  would  become  so,  it  is  evident 
that  there  exists  in  nature  itself  a  certain  safeguard  against  the  extension  of  the 
evils  fi>r  which  such  an  institution  is  intended  to  provide  a  remedy,  and  iftinit 
the  spontaneous  establishment  of  a  claim  to  a  participation  in  its  benefits.  As 
in  the  case  of  life  insurance,  where  a  posthumous  advantage  is  secured  by  in  ao> 
nual  payment,  a  man,  from  the  mere  love  of  life,  and  the  principle  of  self-preser- 
vation, would  wish  to  make  the  worst  pecuniary  bargain  that  is  possible;  so,  io 
general,  will  every  human  being  struggle  to  keep  his  children,  by  the  interval  of 
as  great  a  distance  as  he  can,  from  coming  within  the  range  of  the  benefits  of  u 
orphan  hospitaL** 

No.  III. 

REGULATIONS  OF  HERIOT»S  HOSPITAL. 

Referred  to  on  Page  19  of  the  ReporL 

Regulations  enacted  by  the  governors  of  George  Heriot*s  Hospital,  apon  the 
13th  day  of  October,  1834,  as  to  the  superintendence  to  be  exercised  ontf  the 
boys  at  their  leaving  the  institution  and  afterwards. 

1.  That  a  list  be  made  up  and  submitted  to  the  governors  in  the  months  of 
April  and  October,  annually,  (the  periods  of  tho  eiectioa  of  new  boys,)  oX  those 
bc^a  that  are  to  leave  the  house  in  the  June  and  December  following,  with  a  rf- 
port  from  the  house-governor  applicable  to  each  boy,of  tlie  progress  in  edacation 
he  may  have  made,  of  his  dispositions,  and  stating  whether  any  and  what  parti- 
cnlar  talent  the  boy  may  have  shown. 

3,  That  the  parents  or  other  relations  of  the  boys  that  are  to  leave  the  house 
in  June  and  December,  shall  be  required  to  state  to  the  treasurer,  for  the  infor 
mation  and  approval  of  the  governors,  at  least  one  month  before  these  respective 
periods,  what  profession  or  trade  each  proposes  that  the  boy  they  are  connected 
with  ahall  follow — who  is  the  master  they  propose  to  bind  him  to^the  terms 
with  the  master — and,  in  particular,  whether  the  master  is  vrilling  to  maintain  the 
boy  in  bis  famUy ;  and  no  boy  shall  be  bound  apprentice,  or  receive  any  appreo- 
tioe  fee,  unless  the  governors  shall  previously  approve  of  the  trade  or  profeasioo, 
the  terms,  and  master  proposed. 

3.  Should  the  master  not  undertake  the  charge  and  maintenance  of  the  boy  in 
his  fiunily,  tlien  the  parents  or  other  relations  of  each  boy  shall  farther  state 
with  whom  and  by  whom  he  is  to  remain  and  be  maintained  during  his  appren- 
ticeship; also  for  the  information  and  approval  of  the  governors. 

4.  That  annually,  and  before  receiving  payment  of  the  apprentice  fee,  the  vob- 
ters  of  the  boys  shall  be  required  to  give  answers  to  the  queries  of  which  a  copy 
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is  hereto  annexed.  First,  for  the  Information  of  the  governors,  as  to  the  dili. 
genoe  and  conduct  of  the  boy  under  his  charge  for  the  previous  year;  and  if  not 
in  family  with  him,  then  the  person  with  whom  each  boy  stays  shall,  in  like 
manner,  be  called  upon  to  give  answers  to  queries.  Second,  as  to  the  boy*s  con- 
duct; and  the  boys  themselves  shall  also  annually  be  seen  and  examined  upon 
the  points  or  queries.  Third,  also  hereto  annexed;  and  it  shall  be  made  a  con- 
dition in  every  indenture,  that  the  master  on  the  one  hand,  in  the  event  of  the 
boy*s  desertion,  or  being  guilty  of  any  flagrant  act,  and  the  boy  on  the  other,  in 
the  event  of  his  being  turned  away  by  his  master,  shall,  within  eight  days,  inti- 
mate the  same  to  the  treasurer  of  the  hospital,  otherwise  each  respectively  shall 
forfeit  all  further  allowance  from  the  hospital. 

5.  That  a  record  shall  be  kept,  by  the  treasurer,  of  the  boys  so  bound  appren- 
tices, and  with  whom,  and  und»  whose  care  each  boy  is  to  be  during  his  ap- 
prenttceship,  in  which  the  preceding  reports,  or  answers  to  queries,  and  any 
other  facts,  or  circumstances  which,  during  the  course  of  the  apprenticeship, 
may  occur,  relating  either  to  the  master  or  the  boy,  shall  be  engrossed;  and 
which  record  shall,  once  a  year  at  least,  be  laid  before  the  governors,  and  at  all 
times  be  open  for  their  inspection. 

6.  That  the  allowance  of  £5  for  clothes,  made  by  the  governors  to  the  boys  at 
the  end  of  their  apprenticeship,  or  any  other  allowance  which  the  governors  may 
think  proper  to  grant,  shall  be  given  or  withheld,  as  the  governors  shall  think 
proper,  upon  an  examination  of  the  record  as  above,  and  shall  not  be  paid,  as  at 
present  upon  the  discharge  of  the  indenture  at  its  termination,  by  the  master. 

7.  That  the  indenture  to  be  entered  into  under  the  approval  of  the  govimors, 
shall  contain  the  precise  terms  which  may  have  been  agreed  upon;  and  in  place 
of  taking  the  master  bound,  as  at  present,  to  maintain  the  boy,  where  he  shall 
not  agree  to  do  so,  then  the  person  who  is  to  have  charge  of  him  shall,  either  in 
the  indenture,  or  by  a  separate  letter  of  obligation,  nnderteke  to  the  governors 
the  proper  discharge  of  that  duty. 

No-  IV. 

QUERIES  BY  THE  GOVERNORS  OF  HERIOTS  HOSPITAL. 
Buftrrtd  to  on  page  \9ofiht  BeporU^  and  in  the  foregoing  ^rtieleo  of  ike  Afpendix. 

FIBST. 

Queries  to  be  answered  yearly  by  the  masters  of  boys  educated  in  George 
Heriot^s  Hospital,  during  their  apprenticeships: 

1.  Is  A.  B.,  who  went  from  George  Heriot*s  Hospitel  to  be  your  apprentice, 
still  in  your  service;  and,  during  the  past  year,  has  he  ever  deserted  or  been 
absent  from  your  employment;  and,  if  he  has,  when,  for  how  long,  and  for  what 
eause? 

3.  How  many  hours  is  he  engaged  in  your  employment,  and  how  are  his  re- 
maining hours,  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge,  generally  spentT 

3.  Does  be  apply  himself  diligently  to  his  business,  and  is  he  civil,  fkithful, 
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md  obedieiit;  aad  bat  be  made  raefa  progrcM  in  his  barineae  aa  waa  &iily  to  be 
expected  m  him? 

4.  Dom  be  unifermly  epeak  the  troth,  and  are  bis  aawociatea  proper  eon^ 
paniona? 

5.  When  joo  have  oecasion  to  aend  him  oat  in  the  way  of  bonneaa,  doea  be 
xetnm  withoat  onneoeMary  loaa  of  time? 

6.  If  be  reaides  in  yoor  lamilj,  doea  he  aobmit  to  the  order  of  joor  frnuly, 
keep  good  boora,  and  regnlarljr  attend  pnUic  worship,  and  in  what  chonih^  aad 
in  other  respects  condoct  himself  properlj  7 

7.  Is  he  eleanlj  in  his  person,  orderij  in  his  habits,  and  is  bia  befanTiour  in 
general  qoiet  and  discreet,  and  soch  as  70a  approve? 

8KC0KD. 

Qoeriea  to  be  annvally  answered  bj  the  peraona  with  whom  the  boja 
daring  the  period  of  their  appientioeahipa: 

1.  Has  A.  B^  who  was  edacated  in  George  Heriot'a  Ho^iita],  faeea  a 
with  joa,  and  for  bow  long*? 

S.  Does  be  submit  to  the  order  of  joor  familj,  and  keep  good  boon;  and  haw 
doea  he  spend  the  hoars  he  is  not  engaged  in  his  bosinesa? 

3.  Is  he  cleanly  in  hia  peraon,  and  orderiy  in  bia  habits? 

i.  Doea  he  uniformly  apeak  the  troth,  and  are  bia  awaonatf  pmper  oooi- 
panionsT 

5.  Does  he  regularly  attend  puUie  wotabip,  and  in  what  dnndi,  and  in  other 
raapeets  ooodoct  himself  pnqperly,  and  in  each  a  manner  aa  yon  approref 

THIRD. 
Queries  to  be  annually  put  to  the  boys  during  their  apprentioeahipo: 
1.  How  many  houra  are  you  engaged  in  your  busineaa  daily,  and  how  do  yon 
generally  spend  the  remaining  hours? 

9.  What  books  have  yon  read  during  the  past  year,  and  in  particular,  are  jon 
in  the  habit  of  reading  a  portion  of  the  Scriptures  daily? 
3.  What  church  do  you  attend,  and  have  yon  been  regular  in  your  atlendanee? 
4  Have  you  proaecuted  the  studies  you  attended  to  in  the  hoapital.  and  have 
yon  found  any  of  these  particularly  useful  to  you  in  the  business  of  life? 

5.  With  whom  have  you  resided  since  leaving  the  hoapital,  and  haw  yon 
found  yourself  comfortable  with  him? 

6.  What  has  been  the  state  of  your  health? 

No.  V. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION  AND  TEXT-BOOKS. 

Referred  to  on  page  42  of  the  Report, 

A  Course  of  Education  for  the  Children  of  John  Watson^s  Inatitation,  Edin- 
burgh, proposed  to  the  Directors  by  Mr.  Charles  Marshall,  head-maater. 

Sixth  Yiaa  or  Agb.  Alphabet,  Lennie's  Ladder.  Sitsnth  Ybak  ov  Afis. 
Readings  Lemuels  Ladder,  Sesaional  Reading  Book.    Writings  on  alatea.   Aritk^ 
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meiie^  Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplication,  and  Division  Tables.  Eigbtb  Yeak. 
Rtading^  Sessional  School  Book,  New  Testament  Writings  on  slates.  Ariik' 
metie.  Ground  Rules.  Otography^  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  Ninth 
YiAK.  Readings  New  Testament,  First  Collection,  Thomson's  Catechism. 
WrUing,  in  copy-books.  Arithmetie^  Four  Compound  Rules  and  Reduction. 
Geography,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Hiatory,  Modern.  Tenth  Year.  Read- 
ingt  First  Collection,  Bible,  Shorter  Catechism.  Writing,  in  copy-books.  iirttJk- 
metsc.  Simple  and  Compound  Proportion.  Oeography,  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Russia.  Hittory^  Scotland.  Drawing,  on  slates.  Eixyenth  Year.  Readings 
Bible,  Second  Collection,  Proof  Catechism,  Grammar.  Writing,  in  copy-books. 
Arith$netie,  Vulgar  and  Decimal  Fractions.  Geography,  Prussia,  Denmark,  and 
Germany.  JBwtary,  England.  Dravoing,  Sketching  with  black  lead.  General 
Knowledge,  Science  of  Sounds.  Latin,  Latin  Rudiments  and  Delectus.  Twelfth 
Year.  Reading,  Bible,  M'Culloch's  Collection,  Proof  Catechism,  Grammar* 
English  Composition^  Writings  in  Account-books.  Arithmetic,  Practice  and 
Interest  Osogfna/R^,  France,  Austria,  Turkey  in  Europe,  and  Palestine.  IRetory, 
Ireland.  Drawing,  in  water  colours.  General  Knowledge,  Mechanics,  OpticSt 
Zoology.  Miathematiee,  Mensuration  of  Surfiu^es.  Latin,  Rudiments,  Delectus, 
ComelioB  Nepos,  Turner's  Elzercises.  Thirteenth  Year.  Reading,  Bible* 
MXToUoch's  Collection,  Proof  Catechism,  Scripture,  Biography,  6rammar,vEng'. 
liah  Composition.  Writing,  in  Account-book  and  Ornamental  Writing.  Arith' 
msfie,  InTolutioD,  Evolution,  Exchange,  Algebra.  Cfeograpiky,  Italy,  Switzerland, 
Spain,  PortugaL  IRtiory,  Frnnce.  Drawing,  chalk  and  water  colours.  Gene^ 
ral  Knowledge,  Qiemistry,  Pneumatics,  Hydrostatics.  Matkematiee,  Geometry*. 
Mensuration  of  Solids,  Heights,  and  Distances.  Latin,  Rudiments,  Turner's  Ei. 
ercises,  Cesar,  Orid.  Greek,  Rudiments.  Fourteenth  Year.  Reading,  Bible, 
M'Culloch's  Collection,  Proof  Catechism,  Scripture  Biography,  Grammar,  Eng- 
lish Composition.  Writing,  Ornamental  Writing  and  Book-keeping.  Algebra, 
Get^^phy,  Ancient  Hietory,  Ancient  Drawing,  Maps,  Landscapes,  Figures. 
General  Knowledge,  Chemistry,  Geology,  Meteorology.  Biathematiee,  Practical 
Land  Surveying.  Latin,  Rudiments,  Mair's  Introduction,  Ovid*  Virgil,  Livy. 
Greek,  Rudiments*  New  Testament 
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LIST   OF  TEXT-BOOKS   USED   AT   HERI0T9   DOSPTTAL,  EDIN. 

BURGH. 

English  Depariwumt.  Seanonal  School  Books,  Noa.  1  and  3,  National  Sdioal 
CoUectioD,  Stewart's  History  of  Scotlaad,  Ruddiman's  RDdiiiieiit& 

The  Grammatical  Text-books  are  omitted  as  delectiTe  in  the  optnioo  of  the 
teacher. 

Classical  DepartmenL  Eutropios,  Selects  Latini,  Hair's  Intiodnctioii, 
Adams*  Latin  Grammar,  Grid  or  Virgil,  Horafie,  Antholofia,  Dunbar^  Greek 
and  Elnglish  Grammar,  Minora.    • 

Hnue-Ooternor**  DepartmenL  GvjS  Geography,  Porteoni'  Evideneea, 
WattB'  Catechism. 

MatkenuUies.  The  instnictioa  is  principany  oraL    £acUd*s  Etemanta. 

LIST  OF  TEXT-BOOKS  USED  AT  GECMUGE  WATSOITS  B06PITAL, 

EDINBURGH. 

English  Department  First  Chan.  Modem  Geography  of  the  EdiahuigU  Aca- 
demy,  Stewart's  English  History,  Simpson's  Scotland,  Lennie's  Engliah  Gram- 
mar, Sessional  School  Collection,  Stewart's  Stories  from  the  History  of  Scotland. 

CZosstcaZ  J>epartmenl.  Roddiman's  Rudiments,  Eatropios,  or  Phedius*  Fafalc% 
Cesar,  Sallost,  Virgil,  Mair's  Introduction,  Dunbar's  Greek  Gnmmnr,  New  Tea. 
tament,  Xenophon. 

Mathematieal  DeparimemL    Davidson's  Arithmetic. 

Raid's  Chemistry. 

TEXT-BOOKS   USED  IN  THE  ENGLISH  DEPARTMENT  OF   THE 

MADRAS  COLLEGE,  ST.  ANDREW& 

Lennie's  A.  B.  C,  Parts  First  and  Second,  Lennie's  Ladder,  Lennie'a  Sequel 
to  the  Ladder,  Connel's  Young  Scholar's  Companion,  M'CoUoch's  Introdn<:Ciaa 
to  his  Course  of  Reading,  Sessional  School  Collection,  M'Culloch's  Course  of  Read- 
ing in  Sciences,  Scott's  Beauties  of  Eminent  Writers,  History  of  England,  (oot- 
lines  by  a  Committee  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,) 
Campbell's  (of  Dundee)  Collection,  Thomson's  (Dr.  Andrew)  Collection,  Len- 
nie's English  Grammar,  Connel's  Grammar,  Parker's  E3ements  of  English 
Composition. 

Illustrations.  Darton's  Plates  of  Animals,  (coloured,)  Small  Cabinet  of  Speci- 
mens of  Metals,  Ores,  dtc.,  &c,  Arrowsmith's  Maps  of  the  Four  Quarters  of  the 
World  (large,)  Thomson's  Map  of  the  World,  Selected  Articles  of  the  Penny 
Magazine. 

TEXT-BOOKS    USED    AND    SUBJECTS    TAUGHT   IN    THE   HIGH 

8GHOOL  OF  EDINBURGH. 

Latin,  Vocabulary,  Sententie  Selecte,  Aurelius  Victor,  Corderiua,  Adama* 
Grammar,  Phedrus,  Carson  on  the  Rektive,  Buchanan'a  Psalma,  Adama'  l>"-im»n 
Antiquities,  Mythology,  Anthologia  Latina. 
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GrtA,  Moor*s  Grammar,  hf  Tate,  Vocabulary,  DahePa  Analecta  Minora, 
Thocydides,  Demoathenea,  JSachylna. 

Roman  Hiatory,  OaUiaea  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Greograpby,  Mental  Aritli- 
matic,  Goldamith'a  larger  Roman  History,  Malkin'a  History  of  Greece,  Sped- 
mens  of  the  British  Poets,  Fortooos's  Evidences,  A  Short  Greneral  View  of  the 
Three  Kingdoms  of  Nature.    Figures  of  Rhetoric  and  Rhetorical  Arrangement 


NaVI. 

Referred  <e  onpage  48. 

FORM  OF  APPLICATION  FOR  ADMISSION  INTO  CAUVIN'S  HOS- 
PITAL, EDINBURGH. 

To  be  lodged  with  the  Factor  of  the  Hospital j  on  or  before  the 

let  day  of  Aprilj  ISS 

TO  TBI  OOTXKMOKS  OV  CAUTIN^S  HOSriTAL : 

Edinburgh^  183    . 

Gentlemen : — ^As  a  general  meeting  of  the  said  governors  have  resolved  to  ad^ 
mit  into  the  Hospital  or  Institution  under  their  management,  on  or  about  the 
day  of  April  next,  boys,  lawful  children,  who  were  bom 

betwixt  the  day  of  April,  and  the  day  of 

April,  ,  inclusive ;  and  for  that  purpose,  that  each  governor,  betwixt  and 

the  first  day  of  the  said  month  of  April,  may,  if  so  inclined,  recommend  to  the 
consideration  of  the  govemors  one  boy,  and  no  more,  bom  betwixt  the  dates 
aforesaid,  I  beg  leave  lo  recommend  , 

lawful  son  of  « for  admission  into  the  said 

institntion. 

In  the  event  of  the  boy  now  recommended  being  admitted  into  the  institution, 
I  shall  at  all  times,  when  required,  transmit  to  his  relations  any  communication 
I  may  receive  fk-om  the  governors,  or  their  Actor,  regarding  him. 

The  particulars  regarding  this  boy  are  set  forth  in  the  answers  to  the  annexed 
schedule,  and  the  documents  in  support  of  the  application  are  herewith  lodged.* 
And  I  certify,  that  the  drcumstances,  in  answer  to  the  sixth  question  annexed, 
are  stated  on  my  own  personal  knowledge,  or  from  information  upon  which  the 
governors  may  rely. 

I  am,  gentlemen. 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

EdifUmrgK  ie3    . 

•  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  obligation  on  the  next  page  shall  be  sign- 
ed  by  a  responsible  person,  and  the  whole  documents  lodged  with  the  factor,  at 
the  time  of  giving  in  the  application,  as  without  these  it  cannot  be  submitted  to 
thegovemofSL 
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EdMmrgK  183 

I  [here  state  falJj  name,  designation,  and  rcaidcnep,]  engage,  in  the 
the  boy  now  recoounended,  being  admittrd  into  Canrin**  Hoe- 

pital,  to  relieve  the  governors  of  the  boy  opon  leaving  the  institnfioo, 
that  shall  take  place  upon  the  lapse  of  the  six  years  from  the  date  of  hie 
sion,  or  shall,  in  oonseqnence  of  the  bad  health  of  the  boy,  or  other  caoae,  tsike 
place  at  an  earlier  period. 

*    SCHEDULE. 

The  boys  to  be  admitted  into  the  institntion  most,  in  terms  of  the  Will  of  the 
founder,  be  **  the  sons  of  respectable,  but  poor  teacheTa;  the  aona  of  poor,  but 
honest  fanners;  whom  failing,  the  sons  of  respectable  master  printers  or  book- 
sellers, and  the  sons  of  respectable  servants  in  the  agricoltnral  line."  They 
**must  be  descended  of  honest,  industrious,  and  well-behaved  parents,  whooe  cir- 
cumstances in  life  do  not  enable  them  suitably  to  support  and  edocaie  their  chil- 
dren at  other  schools ;  and  no  unhealthy  or  diseased  boj  shall,  at  any  time,  or  on 
any  account,  be  admitted  into  the  said  hospital.** 

They  must,  at  the  period  of  their  admission,  be  not  leas  than  nx,  nor  mote 
than  eight  years  of  age. 

Questions.  Aiiswns. 

1.  The  name  and  date  of  birth  of  the 
boy,  per  parish  register,  or  other  satis- 
ftctory  eridencc. 

2.  Names  and  designations,  and  whe- 
ther dead  or  alive,  in  so  far  as  known,  of 
the  Ihther,  mother,  paternal  grandfather, 
maternal  grand&tfaer. 

3.  Present  residence  of  the  boy,  with 
whom,  and  in  what  parish  and  county. 

4.  Number  of  brothers  and  sisters  of 
the  boy,  under  ten  years  of  age. 

5.  Certificate  by  a  respectable  physi- 
cian or  surgeon,  that  the  boy  is  in  good 
health,  of  sound  constitution,  and  free 
from  bodily  defect,  mental  imbecility,  or 
contagious  distemper. 

6.  Certificate  by  the  minister  and  two 
elders  of  the  parish  where  the  boy  and 
his  parents  reside,  as  to  their  character 
and  good  behaviour,  and  the  sound  state 
of  the  boy*B  health ;  and  that  he  is  of  one 
or  other  of  tlie  classes  of  persons  above 
mentioned,  specifying  which  class. 

7.    Inventory  of  documents  herewith  produced. 
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No.  VII. 


TABLES  OF  DIET. 


1 

Mral  which 

-     1 

Country.  Inatitution.! 

Kind  of  food. 

it  ii  intend- 

Qusntitr.               1 

Remarks. 

ed  for. 

HeTiot*8 

Oatmeal. 

1 

Breakfast 

Por  each  meal. 

For  the  daj. 

Once  a  week 

8oz. 

Eiospital. 

u 

Supper. 

8oz. 

16  oz. 

potato      soup, 

(Edin. 

Bread. 

L'chatll. 

S^oz. 

19.72  oz.  pota. 

burgh.) 

"  at4. 

24  oz. 

toes,  and  5  oz. 

Dinner. 

2ioz. 

7}oz. 

of  bread,  each. 

Beef. 

Dinner. 

6.22  oz. 

6.22  oz. 

Once  a  week 

Potatoes. 

u 

9.86  oz. 

9.86  oz. 

pea  soup,  (3.66 

» 

Edin. 

Barley. 

it 

1.38  oz. 

1.38  oz. 

oz.  peas,)  and 
5^  oz.  of  bread. 

Oatmeal 

Breakfast 

4  oz. 

W 

burgh 

u 

Supper. 

4  oz. 

8oz. 

Orphan. 

Bread. 

Dinner. 

5  oz. 

Hospital 

u 

L*ch  at  4. 

2oz. 

7oz. 

Beef. 

Dinner. 

4  oz. 

4oz. 

Beef  is  given 

Vegetables 

3  times  a  week 

of  different 

Not  fixed. 

Not  fixed. 

in      summer, 

kinds. 

and  5  times  in 

Milk. 

Morning. 

J  pint 

winter. 

Afternoon. 

Ipint 

1  pint 

Blue.coat 

Oatmeal 

Breakfast 

4  oz. 

Once  a  week 

School 

M 

Supper. 

3oz. 

7oi. 

rice  with  milk, 

(Liver- 

Milk. 

Breakfast 

J  pint 

8  oz.  each. 

pool) 

M 

Meat. 

Supper. 

Ipint 

Ipint 

On  Stmday  ev- 
ening, cheese, 

(Beef    and 

Dinner. 

6  oz. 

60Z. 

4  oz.,  beer   } 

tripe.) 
Potatoes. 

pint  each. 

Dinner. 

2  pounds. 

2  pounds. 

^» 

Vegetables. 
Bread. 

Not  fixed. 

Not  fixed. 

1 

London 

Sapper  ,&rG 

12ioz. 

ISioz. 

Oatmeal. 

Breakfast 

2oz. 

2oz. 

Twice  a  week 

Orphan 

MUk. 

Breakfast 

i  pint. 

ipint 

barley     broth 

Asylum. 

Bread. 

Breakfast 

7  oz. 

7oz. 

and  suet  pud- 

M 

Dinner. 

Not  fixed. 

Not  fixed. 

ding,  quantity 

U 

Meat 
(Beef     and 

Supper. 

7oz. 

7oz. 

not  fixed. 

Green  yege* 

matton.) 

Dinner. 

802. 

80s. 

tables  ooca* 
sionally  in 
summer. 

Cheese. 

Supper. 

lioz. 

Uoi. 

Once  a  week 

Treacle. 

44 

Not  fixed. 

Not  fixed. 

300  herrings 
for  350  pupik. 

Butter. 

"           Not  fixed. 

Not  fixed. 
1 
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Hiber- 
nian 
Soldier's 

SchooL 
:i>ablin.) 


Meat  vkic^l 

it  It  inteaO- 

trd  for. 


Grwynn's 

Charity. 

(London. 

deny.) 


Orphan 
Home. 

(Frank, 
forton  the 

Maine.) 


Orphan 
House. 
(Ham- 
burgh.) 


Military 
Orphan 
House. 

(Potfl. 

dun.) 


OatmeaL 
Milk. 

GmeL 

Meat 

Beef. 
Yegctables 
of  different 

kind*. 
PoUtoea. 

Bread. 


Breakfast 

Breakfaist 

Supper. 

u 

Dinner. 


Far 


OatmeaL 

Milk. 

Potatoes. 

Meat 

Bee£ 

Buttermilk. 

u 

Gruel. 


Supper. 


4  oz. 
I  pint 
1  pint 
Not  fixed. 

8oK. 

Not  fixed. 


11 

8 


Fsrihedij. 


AiML 


NoC 


8 
Not  find. 


Breakftst 
Dinner. 


Supper. 


Bread. 

M 

Meat 

Vegetablo 
of  different 

kinds. 

Porri4ge. 

Potatoes. 

Butter. 

Beer. 


Milk, 
•t 

Bread. 
«• 

tt 

Meat 

(Beef.) 

Vegetable 


Bread. 


u 


Meat 

(Bee(  tripe 

sausage.) 

Vegetables. 

Flour  gmel. 


Breakfast 
Supper. 
Dinner. 

u 

Semper. 

u 

M 

Dinner. 


Breakfast 
Supper. 

Breakfiwt 
Dinner. 
Supper. 

Dinner, 
tt 


Breakfast 
Dinner. 
Supper. 


Dinner. 

u 

Sapper. 


5  09E. 

\  quart 
3  pounds. 

6  OL 

1  pint 
1  pint 
4  ox. 


1) 

8 


they  get  a 
called  cftlecai 
lii 


pared  with  botJ 
ter  and  milkJ 
to  be  sesnoBcd 
with  leeks  ^ad 


6ox. 
Not  fixed. 

)  Not  fixed. 
Not  fixed. 


S  Not  fixed. 

i  As  vmuAk 
<  as  they 
f  require. 

4  oz. 

Not  fixed. 


5  oz. 
Not  fixed. 
Not  fixed. 


5  OS. 

}  quart 
3  pounds. 

6  oz. 

1  quart 
4oz. 


Meat  is  only 
given  on 
days. 

Qnoea 


1  pound. 
6 


Not  fixed. 

Not  fixed. 
Not  fixed. 


meat  and 

• 

are  giveu. 


4  oz. 


1  povnd. 


S  oz. 


Ues,  and  tvo 
pounds  of  po- 


Meatis 
three  tii 


On  rare 


is  girea  eigfal 
times  a  year. 

Meat  is  given 
three  times  a 
week. 


other  fiah  is 
given  oDoe  a 
week  lor 
ner. 
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In  miking  this  table,  I  have  not  timed  at  riffid  ezactaew  in  the  fractional  ]Mirtfl 
of  the  boor  employed  in  certain  occupations,  but  believe  that  they  are  eoiBciently 
minute  for  the  oompariaoa  intended. 
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No.  IX. 

BIBLE    LESSONS    AT  THE   MODEL    INFANT   SCHOOL   OF   THE 

GLASGOW  EDUCATION  SOCIETY. 

Referred  to  on  page  160. 

The  plan  of  the  Bible  lesson  is  thus  sketched  hy  Mr.  Stow : 
**  After  a  short  paragraph  is  read,  the  children  ought  to  be  exerciBed,  first  on 
the  meaning  of  every  word  or  term  in  the  particolar  passage;  next  on  the  lead- 
ing points,  and  afterwards  on  the  moral  lesson  which  is  naturally  dedacihle  from 
it  If  the  premises  are  well  laid  and  miderstood,  the  children  themselves  will 
generally  give  the  lesson. 

■^The  general  plan  pmrsued  is  not  to  tell  or  inform  the  pupils  of  any  tiling, 
which  by  analysis,  comparison,  or  illustration  they  can  be  made  to  find  imt  fir 

themselves ;  in  other  words,  they  are  trained,  rather  than  taught,  to  think.*' 

•  •••**  * 

**  Pictures  ought  to  be  used  whenever  practicable,  and  the  whole  resouroes  of 
natural  science  brought  to  assist  the  elucidation  of  Scripture ;  each  point  oaght 
to  be  made  as  plain  and  vivid  to  the  mind  of  the  child  as  in  a  picture.  Im^por- 
tant  associations  and  moral  and  religious  lessons  also  to  the  young  may  be  given 
from  them.  We  have  for  the  naturalist,  the  lion,  Daniel  in  the  lioa*s  den. 
Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  The  lamb,  and  the  promises  regarding  the  lion 
and  the  lamb,  lying  down  in  peace  together.  The  serpent,  deeeUfulnesg,  Hie 
leopard  and  tiger,  crtulty^  yet  pretty  ekin.  A  dog  to  his  vomit,  and  a  sow 
that  is  washed  to  her  wallowing  in  the  mire,  had  halrite.  The  bee,  indtutry; 
with  lessons  from  a  thousand  other  animate  and  inanimate  objects.  Sometimes 
they  are  conjoined  in  one  illustration — *  As  the  hart  panteth  after  the  waler- 
brooks,  so  panteth,*  &c  We  have  here  the  nature  and  situation  of  the  hart — 
the  water-brooks — the  climate — ^the  heat — ^the  dost — ^the  distant  brooks— the 
panting.  What  is  panting  ?  Why  pant,  &>c.  Pant  is  .  . .  The  botanist,  the 
astronomer,  the  mineralogist,  the  moralist,  may  each  exercise  their  powers  of  fl. 
lustration  respectively,  on  '  the  lily  of  the  valley,*  *  rose  of  Sharon,*  *•  sun  stand- 
ing still  at  the  bidding  of  Joshua,*  *  Orion,*  *  Pleiades,*  and  the  'morning 
star,*  *  precious  stones  of  the  temple,*  *  the  pearl  of  great  price,*  '  Jonathan's 
love  for  David  his  rival,'  'Absalom's  vanity,  beautiful  hair,  and  the  cause  of  his 
death.*  ** 

As  an  example  of  the  illustration  of  these  principles,  the  following  extract  may 
suffice.    The  lesson  is  upon  the  one  hundredth  and  fiftieth  Psalm. 

*^Vene  1.  'The  Lord  is  my  shepherd,  I  shall  not  want*  Ferse  3.  ^He 
maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures,  he  leadeth  me  beside  the  still  waters.* 
We  shall  take  some  of  the  principal  words,  and  see  if  you  can  tell  me 
their  meaning.  'Lord,*  is  the  first  word;  but,  as  our  limits  permit  us  to 
give  an  example  of  only  one  or  two  words,  or,  at  most,  of  the  two  first  verses 
of  this  Psahn,  we  shall  take  the  second  word,  which  is  moit>  immediately 
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connected  with  ^ptuturet.*  Now,  children,  what  ie  the  meaning  of  the  word 
■hepherd  ?  Takes  eare  aftheep.  The  shepherd  takes  care  o£.,ahefp.  Can  yoa 
tell  me  what  a  herd  means  7  A  boy.  No  douht,  herds  are  very  fireqaently,  per- 
haps most  frequently,  boys,  but  could  not  a  girl  be  a  herd  as  well  as  a  boy?  Yet. 
What  is  meant  by  a  herd?  The  children  are  silent  Suppose  a  boy  or  girl  or  a 
man  took  care  of  cows  or  cattle,  what  would  he  be  called  7  Would  he  be  called 
a  shepherd?  No,  A  man  that  herded  cattle  would  be  called  a  ctXtie,, Jterd.  A 
shepherd,  therefore,  is  one  who  takes  care  o£..aAeep.  Now,  children,  can  yoa 
tell  me  what  pasture  means?  No,  You  don't  know.  Well,  suppose  you  took 
a  walk  into  the  country,  and  saw  a  field  with  sheep  or  cows  feeding  in  it,  what 
would  they  be  eating?  Grose,  What,  then,  do  you  think  pasture  means?  Orass, 
What  colour  is  grass  1  His  green.  What  kind  of  pasture  does  the  Psalmist  say 
the  shepherd  leads  his  sheep  to  lie  down  in  7  He  maketh  them  to  lie  down  in 
green, ..pastures.  Is  grass  always  green,  think  you,  children ?  Yes,  Did  yoa 
ever  see  grass  any  other  colour  than  green  7  No.  You  never  saw  grass  any 
other  colour  than  green  7  No.  But,  suppose,  during  a  hot  summer,  when  the 
jnm  is  shining  very  bright  for  a  long  time,  perhaps  for  six  or  eight  weeks  at  a 
time,  and.no  rain,  what  colour  do  you  think  the  grass  would  be  ?  Brown.  Then 
grass  is  not  always  green?  JVb,  sir.  It  sometimes  is...6roiofi.  Whether  do  you 
think  that  sheep  would  like  to  eat  green.. ^tms,  which  is  full  of..««op,  or  brown 
\,gr€us^  that  is  yet j.,, dry  1  Green  grass.  Then  you  think  that  a  good  shep- 
herd will  make  his  sheep  to  lie  down  in  the  green  pastures  or  green.. ^ass,  in 
preference  to  where  there  is  brown,  Ary. „grass7  Yes,  Do  you  think,  children, 
that  the  shepherd  here  spoken  of  will  take  theo^  to  a  field  where  there  will  be 
plenty  or  scarcity  to  eat  7  Let  me  make  it  a  little  plainer.  The  shepherd  is  said 
to  make  his  sheep  to  lie  down  in  gteexL.*, pastures.  If  they  had  little  to  eat  do 
you  think  that  the  sheep  would  lie  down  there  7  iVb,  they  would  run  about  seek- 
ing grass.  Then,  you  think,  they  will  have  plenty  when  they  are  made  to  lie 
down  in  it?    Yes,    They  *  shall  not.. i«ifi<.'"        •        •        •        •        «        t 

No.  X. 

Referred  to  on  page  168. 

"READING  DISENTANGLED,"  OR  METHOD  OF  TEACHING  TO 
READ  USED  IN  THE  LONDON  INFANT  SCHOOL  SOCIETY'S 
MODEL  SCHOOL. 

Tlie  method  of  teaching  to  read,  which  is  strongly  recommended,  afler  trial  in 
this  school,  is  an  attempt  to  apply  the  phonic  method  of  the  German  schools  to 
our  language,  so  irregular  in  the  sounds  of  the  letters,  and  in  their  combinations 
into  syllables  and  words.  The  consonants  are  taught  first  to  be  named  by  the 
sound  most  like  that  in  combination,  and,  besides,  are  classified  into  families. 
Pictures  of  objects,  the  names  of  which  begin  with  the  different  consonants,  are 
used  to  impress  them  apon  the  child's  memory.  Next,  the  shapes  of  the  conso- 
nants are  given,  and  so  described  as  to  recal  them  by  association,  the  large  and 
small  printed  letters  being  taught  separately.    Tho  children  are  next  taught  to 

83 
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form  wordt,  by  patting  the  consonants  before  the  Towela,  begiiming'  with  the 
short  sound  <^  a.  Next,  before  sjIkUes  beginning-  with  the  ahort  amuids  of 
f,  t,  0,  If,  and  y,  when  replacing  t,  with  exercises  apon  the  aooiid  of  voweb 
indi^riminately.  The  short  soond  in  syllables  followed  by  r.  The  fdacing  oTs 
at  the  end  of  words.  More  than  one  consonant  before  a  YoweL  Silent  letters. 
The  syllables  th  and  qu»  Words  ending  with  two  consonants.  The  final  sjVa^ 
bles,  6/f,  Slc  Words  ending  with  ng.  The  soond  of  cA.  Long  Towels  followed 
by  a  consonant  Long  vowels  followed  by  r.  The  diphthongs  on  and  ctu  Soft 
sound  of  e.  Diphthongs  of  aw  and  oy,  and  soft  soond  ofg.  Diphthong  eL  Soond 
of  c  after  «,  and  aoma  irregolar  words.  Diphthong  en,  and  aotne  irr^nhr 
words. 

No.  XI. 

Referred  to  on  page  307. 

REMARKS  OF  M.  EMANUEL  DE  FELLENBER6,  ON  EDUCATION, 
VERIHED  BY  HIS  OBSERVATIONS  AT  HOFWYL. 

**  On  the  reception  of  a  new  popil,  oar  first  object  is  to  obtain  an  aeconta 
knowledge  of  his  indiridoal  character,  with  all  its  reaoorces  and  defoetB,in  ordsr 
to  aid  in  its  farther  devebpnient,  according  to  the  apparent  intsntion  of  theCrea. 
tor.  To  this  end,  the  individual  independent  activity  of  the  popil  ie  of  modi 
greater  importance  than  the  ordinary,  busy  officiouaness  of  many  who  aaaooie 
the  office  of  educators  and  teachers.  They  too  ofien  render  the  child  a  mere 
magazine  of  knowledge,  eoDected  by  means  purely  mechanical,  which  fhmishea 
htm  neither  direction  nor  aid  in  the  business  of  lifo.  The  more  iU-digesled 
knowledge  a  man  thos  collects,  the  more  oppressive  will  be  the  burden  to  its 
possessor,  and  the  more  painful  his  helplessness.  Instead  of  porsoing  this 
course,  we  endeavour,  by  bestowing  the  utmost  care  upon  the  cultivation  of  the 
conscience,  the  understanding,  and  the  judgment,  to  light  up  a  torch  in  the  mind 
of  every  pupil,  which  shall  enable  him  to  observe  his  own  character,  and  ahall 
set  in  the  clearest  light  all  the  exterior  objects  which  claim  his  attention. 

**  A  great  variety  of  exercises  of  the  body  and  the  senses  are  employed  to  pr^ 
pare  our  pupils  for  the  fulfilment  of  their  destination.  It  is  by  means  of  each 
exercises  that  every  man  should  acquire  a  knowledge  of  his  physical  strength, 
and  attain  confidenoe  with  regard  to  those  effiuts  of  which  he  is  capable,  inif^^w^ 
of  that  fool-hardiness  which  endangers  the  existence  of  many  who  have  not  learn- 
ed to  estimate  their  own  powers  correctly. 

**  All  the  various  relations  of  space  should  be  presented  to  the  eye,  to  be  ob. 
served  and  combined  in  the  manner  best  adapted  to  form  the  coop  d*ceiL  In- 
struction  in  design  renders  us  important  service  in  this  respect  every  one  shoQld 
thus  attain  the  power  of  reproducing  the  forms  he  has  observed,  and  of  A^iiw^i- 
ttng  them  with  facility,  and  should  learn  to  discover  the  beauty  of  forms,  and  to 
distinguish  them  fh>m  their  contrasts.  It  is  only  where  the  talent  is  remarkable 
that  the  attempt  should  be  made  to  render  the  pupil  an  artist. 
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**  The  cultiTation  of  the  ear  by  meanfl  of  Tocal  and  iiutnunental  mneic  ie  not 
leas  important  to  complete  the  development  of  the  human  being.  The  organs  of 
speech,  the  memory,  the  nnderstanding,  and  the  taste,  should  be  formed  in  the 
same  manner  by  instruction,  and  a  great  variety  of  exercises  in  language,  vocal 
music,  and  declamation.  The  same  means  should  also  be  employed  to  cultivate 
and  confirm  devotional  feelings. 

"  In  the  study  of  natural  history  the  power  of  observation  is  developed  in  re- 
ference to  natural  objects.  In  the  history  of  mankind  the  same  &culty  b  em- 
ployed upon  the  phenomeha  of  human  nature  and  human  relations,  and  the  moral 
taste  is  cultivated,  at  the  same  time  the  faculty  of  conceiving  with  correctness, 
and  of  employing  and  combining  with  readiness,  the  materials  collected  by  the 
mind,  and  especially  the  reasoning  faculty,  should  be  brought  into  exercise,  by 
means  of  forms  and  numbers,  exhibited  in  their  multiplied  and  varied  relations. 

**  The  social  life  of  our  pupils  contributes  materially  to  the  formation  of  their 
moral  character.  The  principles  developed  in  their  experience  of  practical  life 
among  themselves,  which  gradually  extends  with  their  age  and  the  progress  of 
their  minds,  serves  as  the  basis  of  this  branch  of  education.  It  presents  the  ex- 
amples and  occasions  necessary  for  exhibiting  and  illustrating  the  great  princi- 
ples of  morals.  According  to  the  example  of  Divine  Providence,  we  watch  over 
this  little  world  in  which  our  pupils  live  and  act,  with  an  ever  vigilant,  but  often 
invisible  care,  and  constantly  endeavour  to  render  it  more  pure  and  noble. 

**  At  the  same  time  that  the  various  improvements  of  science  and  art  are  applied 
to  the  benefit  of  our  pupils,  their  sound  religious  education  should  be  continually 
kept  in  view  in  every  branch  of  study;  this  is  also  the  object  of  a  distinct  series 
of  lessons,  which  generally  continue  through  the  whole  course  of  instruction,  and 
whose  influence  is  aided  by  the  requisite  exercises  of  devotion. 

**  By  the  combination  of  means  I  have  described,  we  succeed  in  directing  our 
pupils  to  the  best  methods  of  pursuing  their  studies  independently;  we  occupy 
their  attention,  according  to  their  individual  necessities  and  capacities,  with  philo. 
logy,  the  ancient  and  modem  languages,  the  mathematics,  and  their  various 
modes  of  application,  and  a  course  of  historical  studies,  comprising  geography, 
statistics,  and  political  economy.*** 

JIforaZ  Edueation,f  The  example  of  the  instructor  is  all  important  in  moral 
education.  The  books  which  are  put  into  the  pupils  hands  are  of  great  influence. 
The  pupil  must  be  constantly  surrounded  with  stimulants  to  good  actions  in  order 
to  form  his  habits  A  new  institution  should  be  begun  with  so  small  a  number 
of  pupils,  that  no  one  of  them  can  escape  the  obeervation  of  the  educator  and  his 
moral  influence.  The  general  opinion  of  the  pupils  is  of  high  importance,  and 
hence  should  be  carefiiUy  directed.  Intimate  intercA>urse  between  pupils  and  their 
educators  begets  confidence,  and  is  the  strangest  means  of  moral  education.  The 

*  Extract  fi-om  a  published  letter  ofM.  de  Fellenberg  to  Lady  Byron. 

t  The  remarks  in  this  and  the  succeeding  sections  are  abstracts  from  the  ac- 
ooont  of  HofWyl,  by  our  countryman  W.  C.  Woodbridge,  or  from  Conversations 
with  M.  de  Fellenberg. 
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educator  mint  be  able  to  comnand  himtd^— his  eondoct  most  be  firm  and  joit; 
frequent  reproofs  from  such  are  more  painful  to  the  pupil  than  pnniahment  of  a 
momentary  sort 

While  influences  tending  directly  to  lead  the  pupil  astray  should  be  removed 
from  the  school,  he  must  be  left  to  the  action  of  the  ordinary  circmnstanoes  of 
life,  that  his  character  may  bo  developed  accordingly.  The  pupil  ^ould  be  led 
as  far  as  possible  to  correct  his  faults  by  perceiving  the  coosequenoes  of  them; 
the  good  or  bad  opinion  of  his  preceptor  and  comrades  are  important  means  of 
stimulation.  Exclusion  from  amusements,  public  notice  of  faults,*  and  oorpocal 
punishment,  are  all  admissible.  Solitary  confinement  is  efficacious  as  a  ponisb- 
ment.    Rewards  and  emulation  are  unnecessary  as  motives. 

Religion  and  morality  are  too  intimately  connected  to  admit  of  aeparation  in 
the  courses  inculcating  them.  The  elementary  part  of  such  a  course  is  equally 
applicable  to  all  sects. 

No  good  is  to  be  derived  from  employing  the  pupils  as  judges  or  juries,  or 
giving  them  a  direct  share  in  awarding  punishment  for  offences.  It  is  apt  to 
elevate  the  youth  too  much  in  his  own  conceit. 

Family  life  is  better  adapted,  than  any  artificial  state  of  society  within  an  insti- 
tution, to  dcvelope  tlie  moral  sentiments  and  feelings  of  youth. 

Jntelleetual  Education,  A  system  of  prizes,  or  emulation,  and  the  fear  of  pun- 
ishment, do  not  afford  the  strongest  motives  to  intellectual  exertion.  Experience 
shows  that  places  in  a  class  may  be  dispensed  with.  It  is  possible  to  dev^dope  a 
taste  for  knowledge,  a  respect  and  attachment  for  teachers,  and  a  sense  of  duty 
which  will  take  the  place  of  any  lower  motive  in  inducing  the  requisite  amount 
of  study. 

In  the  higher  departments  of  instructbn  it  is  better  to  confine  the  task  of  the 
teacher  to  giving  instruction  merely,  placing  the  pupil  under  the  charge  of  a  spe- 
cial edaeotor,  at  timea  when  he  is  not  engaged  in  the  class-room. 

With  the  other,  and  more  usual  branches  of  instruction,  correct  ideas  of  natn- 
ral  history  and  phenomena  should  be  communicated  to  children,  and  require, 
first,  that  they  shall  be  duly  trained  to  observation  by  calling  the  observing  &. 
culties  into  firequent  exercise.  Second,  that  they  shall  be  made  acquainted  with 
the  elements  of  natural  history,  especially  in  reference  to  familiar  objects.  Third, 
that  the  most  familiar  phenomena  of  nature,  such  as  thunder  and  lightning,  the 
rainbow,  d&o.{  and  fiirther,  the  moit  simple  principles  of  mechanic  arts,  trader 
dtc,  should  be  explained  to  them.  Fourth,  they  should  be  taught  to  draw,  in 
connexion  with  the  other  instruction.  Accuracy  of  conception  is  favoured  by 
drawing,  and  it  is  a  powerful  aid  to  the  memory.  The  most  important  principle 
of  physiology,  and  their  applieation  to  the  preservation  of  health,  should  form  a 
part  of  the  instruction. 

Pky$ietU  Bdueation,  Pure  air,  a  suitable  diet,  regular  exercise  and  repose,  and 
a  proper  distribution  of  time,  are  the  principal  means  of  physical  education.     It 

*  This,  however,  violates  another  principle,  which  is  lo  allow  no  puniaibnieiit 
of  a  humiliating  sort 
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tar  as  essential  that  a  pnpil  leave  his  studies  durin^^  the  time  appropriated  to  relaxa- 
tion as  that  he  study  dnringr  the  hours  devoted  to  that  purpose.  Voluntary  ex- 
ercise is  to  be  encouraged  by  providing  suitable  games,  by  affording  opportuni- 
ties for  gardening,  and  by  excursions,  and  by  bathing.  Regular  gymnastic  exer- 
cises should  be  insisted  on  as  the  means  of  developing  the  body;  a  healthy 
action  of  the  bodily  frame  has  an  important  influence  on  both  mind  and  morals. 
Music  is  to  be  considered  as  a  branch  of  physical  education,  having  powerfiil  mo- 
ral influences.  The  succession  of  study,  labour,  musical  instruction,  or  play» 
ahould  be  carefully  attended  to.  The  hours  of  sleep  should  be  regulated  by  the 
age  of  the  pupiL 

No.  XII. 

Referred  to  on  page  400  of  this  Report, 

REMARKS    OF   THE   REV.    DR.   ARNOLD,   ON   THE   STUDY    OF 

CLASSICS  AND  OF  HISTORY.* 

"  It  may  freely  be  confessed  that  the  first  origin  of  classical  education  afibrds 
in  itself  no  reasons  for  its  being  continued  now.  When  Latin  and  Greek  were 
almost  the  only  written  languages  of  civilized  man,  it  is  manifost  that  they  must 
have  furnished  the  subjects  of  all  liberal  education.  The  question  therefore  is 
wholly  changed,  since  the  growth  of  a  complete  literature  in  other  languages; 
■inoe  France,  and  Italy,  and  Germany,  and  Bkigland,  have  each  produced  their 
philosophers,  their  poets,  and  their  historians,  worthy  to  be  placed  on  the  same 
level  with  those  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

**  But  although  there  is  not  the  oame  reason  now  which  existed  three  or  four 
centuries  ago  for  the  study  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  yet  there  is  another 
no  less  substantial.  Expel  Greek  and  Latin  from  your  schools,!  and  you  confine 
the  views  of  the  existing  generation  to  themselves  and  their  immediate  predeoee- 
•ors:  you  will  cut  off  so  many  centuries  of  the  world's  experience,  and  place  us  in 
the  same  state  as  if  the  human  race  had  first  come  into  existence  in  the  year 
1500.  For  it  is  nothing  to  say  that  a  few  learned  individuals  might  still  study 
ekssical  literature;  the  effect  produced  on  the  public  mind  would  be  no  greater 
than  that  which  has  resulted  from  the  labours  of  our  oriental  scholars;  it  would 
not  spread  beyond  themselves,  and  men  in  general,  after  a  few  generations,  would 
know  as  little  of  Greece  and  Rome  as  they  do  actually  of  China  and  Hindostan. 
But  such  an  ignorance  would  be  incalculably  more  to  be  regretted.  With  the 
Asiatic  mind  we  have  no  nearer  connexion  or  sympathy  than  that  which  is  de- 
rived firom  our  common  humanity.  But  the  mind  of  the  Greek  and  of  the  Roman 
IS  in  all  the  essential  points  of  its  constitution  our  own;  and  not  only  so,  but  it  is 
our  own  mind  developed  to  an  extraordinary  degree  of  perfection.  Wide  as  is 
the  difference  between  us  with  respect  to  those  physical  instruments  which  mi- 
luster  to  our  uses  or  our  pleasures;  although  the  Greeks  and  Romans  had  no 

*  From  the  London  Journal  of  Education,  Vol.  VIL 

t  Of  coorae  the  secondary  schools  are  here  alluded  to.    (A.  D.  R) 
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sfeam-cniriiies,  no  prmtiiif--] 

crosoopea,  no  irnnpowder,  jet  in  oar  monl  uid  political 

which  most  detenDine  homan  character,  tbere  is  a  perfetA 

mpecta.     AnstoUe,  and  Plato,  and  TfaacTdi(fea»  and  Ciorro.  and 

moat  imtnilr  called  ancient  writera ;  ther  are  TirtoaUr  oar 

contemporanes,  bat  hare  the  advantafr  which  is  enjojcd  br  intellifoti  trmwA- 

kra,  that  their  obserration  has  been  exercised  in  a  6ekl  out  of  the  readi  of  eoai- 

mon  men;  and  that  baring  thus  seen  in  a  manner  with  oar  ejcs  what 

see  for  oarselres,  their  eondorions  are  soefa  as  bear  vpon  oar 

while  their  information  has  all  the  cfaarm  of  norehj,  and  aD  tbe  valne  of  a 

of  new  and  pertinent  facts,  illostratire  of  tbe  gfeai  acienoe  of  tbe 

lized  man. 

**  Now  when  it  is  said,  that  men  in  manhood  so  often  throw  their  Gfo^ 
Latin  aside,  and  that  this  very  fact  shows  the  oaelcssness  of  their  earlj  stndieB, 
it  is  much  more  true  to  saj  that  it  shows  how  oompleteljr  the  Ktcraliuc  of 
Greece  and  Rome  woold  be  forgotten  if  oar  system  of  edocatioa  did  not  keep  op 
the  knowledge  of  iL  But  it  by  no  means  shows  that  system  to  be  "^»L'■f^  onkaa 
it  followed,  that  when  a  man  laid  aside  his  Greek  and  Latin  books  be  fivfot  alao 
all  that  be  bad  ever  gained  from  them.  Tbia,  bowerer,  ia  ao  &r  from  ben^  tbe 
case,  that  even  where  tbe  resolts  of  a  cluaica]  edaeatioo  are  least  tangifak^ 
least  appreciated,  eren  by  tbe  indiTidaal  himself  stiU  tbe  mind  oAeB 
of  the  effect  of  its  early  studies  in  tbe  general  libeialitj  of  its  taalea  and 
nUive  oomprebensiTeneas  of  its  views  and  noCiooa. 

**  All  this  sqpposea,  indeed,  that  classical  inetructiop  ■hoidd  beaeanaibly 
ed ;  it  reqoires  that  a  classiail  teacher  shoold  be  fbUy  acqnaintftd  with 
history  and  modem  UtenUnre,  no  less  than  with  thoae  of  Greece  and 
What  is,  or  perhaps  what  used  to  be,  called  a  mere  sdiolar,  cannol  poaalbl j  cona. 
monicate  to  his  pupils  the  main  advantages  of  a  ftlaaeiml  edncatian.  The  know- 
ledge  of  the  past  is  valuable,  because  without  it  oor  knowledge  of  the  pteiaent  and 
of  thefutare  must  be  scanty;  but  if  the  knowledge  of  the  past  be  confined  wboDy 
to  itself,  if,  instead  of  being  made  to  bear  upon  thtnga  around  us,  it  be  totally  iao- 
lated  from  them,  and  so  disguised  by  vagueness  and  misapprehennoo  as  to  ap. 
pear  incapable  of  iUustrating  them,  then  indeed  it  becomes  little  better  than 
laborious  trifling,  and  they  who  declaim  against  it  may  be  fiilly  forgiven. 

**  To  select  one  instance  of  this  perversion,  what  can  be  more  absurd  than  the 
practice  of  what  is  called  oonstruing  Greek  and  Latin,  continued  as  it  often  is 
even  with  pupils  of  an  advanced  age?  The  study  of  Greek  and  Latin,  eoiMi. 
dered  as  mere  languages,  b  of  importance,  mainly  as  it  enables  us  to  undeialaiid 
and  employ  well  that  language  in  which  we  commonly  think,  and  speak,  and 
write.  It  does  this  because  Greek  and  Latin  are  specimens  of  language  at 
highly  perfect  and  incapable  of  being  understood  without  long  and  »ninutig 
lion:  the  study  of  them,  therefore,  naturally  involves  that  of  the  general  prinei- 
ples  of  grammar:  while  their  peculiar  excellences  illustrate  the  points  which  ren- 
der language  clear,  and  forcible,  and  beautifhL  But  our  appiittOiom  of  this 
general  knowledge  must  naturally  bo  to  our  own  language ;  to  show  us  what  ar« 
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iti  peenliaritiet,  what  its  bMutiet,  what  its  defects;  to  teach  as  hy  the  patterns  or 
the  analogies  offered  hy  other  languages,  how  the  effect  which  we  admire  in  them 
may  he  produced  with  a  somewhat  different  instrument  Every  lesson  in  Greek 
or  Latin  may  and  ought  to  be  made  a  lesson  in  English;  the  translation  of  every 
sentence  in  Demosthenes  or  Tacitus  is  properly  an  exercise  in  extemporaneous 
English  composition;  a  prohlem,  how  to  express  with  equal  brevity,  clearness, 
and  force,  in  our  own  language,  the  thought  which  the  original  author  has  so 
admirably  expressed  in  his.  But  the  system  of  construing,  far  from  assisting,  is 
positively  injurious  to  our  knowledge  and  use  of  English;  it  accustoms  us  to  a 
tame  and  involved  arrangement  of  our  words,  and  to  the  substitution  of  foreign 
idioms  in  the  place  of  such  as  are  national;  it  obliges  us  to  caricature  every 
sentence  that  we  render,  by  turning  what  is,  in  its  original  dress,  beautiful  and  na- 
tural, into  something  which  is  neither  Greek  nor  English,  stiffs,  obscure,  and  flat, 
exemplifying  aU  the  faults  incident  to  language,  and  excluding  every  excellence. 
**  The  exercise  of  translation,  on  the  other  hand,  meaning,  by  translation,  the 
expressing  of  an  entire  eenUnce  of  a  foreign  language  by  an  entire  sentence  of 
oor  own,  as  opposed  to  the  rendering  separately  into  English  either  everj  sepa- 
rate  word,  or  at  most  only  parte  of  the  eentenee,  whether  larger  or  smaller,  the 
exercise  of  translation  is  capable  of  furnishing  improvement  to  students  of  every 
age,  according  to  the  measure  of  their  abilities  and  knowledge." 

**  This  fiivourite  notion  of  filling  boys  with  ^  useful  information  is  likely,  we 
think,  to  be  productive  of  some  mischief.  It  is  a  caricature  of  the  principles  of 
inductive  philosophy,  which,  while  it  taught  the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of 
facts,  never  imagined  that  this  knowledge  was  of  itself  equivalent  to  wisdom. 
Now  it  is  not  so  much  our  object  to  give  boys  *  useful  information,'  as  to  facili- 
tate their  gaining  it  hereafter  for  themselves,  and  to  enable  them  to  turn  it  to 
account  when  gained.  The  first  isio  be  effected  by  supplying  them  on  any  sub- 
ject  with  a  skeleton  which  they  may  fill  up  hereafter.  For  instance,  a  real  know- 
ledge of  history  in  afler  life  is  highly  desirable;  let  us  see  how  education  can 
best  fitcilitate  the  gaining  of  iL  It  should  begin  by  impressing  on  a  boy's  mind 
the  names  of  tlie  greatest  men  of  different  periods,  and  by  giving  him  a  notion  of 
tlieir  order  in  point  of  time,  and  the  part  of  the  earth  on  which  they  lived.  This 
is  best  done  by  a  set  of  pictures  bound  up  together  in  a  volume,  such,  fi>r  instance, 
as  those  which  illustrated  Mrs.  Trimmer's  little  histories,  and  to  which  the  writer 
of  this  article  is  glad  to  acknowledge  his  own  early  obligations.  Nor  could  bet- 
ter service  be  rendered  to  the  cause  of  historical  instruction  than  by  publishing 
a  volume  of  prints  of  universal  history,  accompanied  with  a  very  short  descrip- 
tion of  each.  Correctness  of  costume  in  such  prints,  or  good  taste  in  the  draw- 
ing, however  desirable,  if  they  can  be  easily  obtained,  are  of  very  subordinate 
importance:  the  great  matter  is  that  the  print  should  be  striking,  and  full  enough 
to  excite  and  to  gratify  curiosity.  By  these  means  a  lasting  association  is  ob- 
tained with  the  greatest  names  in  history,  and  the  most  remarkable  actions  of 
their  lives:  while  their  chronological  arrangement  is  learnt  at  the  same  time 
from  the  order  of  the  pictures;  a  boy's  memory  being  very  apt  to  recollect  the 
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place  which  a  favoarite  print  holdi  in  a  Tolome,  whether  it  comes  towards  the 
beginning,  middle,  or  end,  what  pictare  comes  before  it,  and  what  IbOowv  it 
Sach  pictures  should  contain  as  much  as  possible  the  poetry  of  history:  the  most 
striking  characters,  and  most  heroic  actions,  whether  of  doing  or  of  mSkring; 
but  they  should  not  embarrass  themselTes  with  its  philoflof^,  with  the  caoaes  of 
revolutions,  the  progress  of  society,  or  the  merits  of  great  political  qnestiana. 
Their  use  is  of  another  kind,  to  make  some  great  name,  and  great  action  of  erety 
period,  familiar  to  the  mind;  that  so  in  taking  up  any  more  detailed  history  or 
biography,  (and  education  should  never  forget  the  importance  of  preparing  a  boy 
to  derive  benefit  from  his  accidental  reading,)  he  may  have  some  aseociatian  with 
the  subject  of  it,  and  may  not  feel  himself  to  be  on  ground  wholly  unknown  to  him. 
He  may  thus  be  led  to  open  volumes  into  which  he  would  otherwise  have  never 
thought  of  looking:  he  need  not  read  them  through — indeed,  it  is  ead  fiiOy  to  le- 
quire  either  man  or  boy  to  read  through  every  book  they  look  at,  but  he  wiU  see 
what  is  said  about  such  and  such  persons  or  actions;  and  then  he  will  learn  by 
the  way  something  about  other  persons  and  other  actions,  and  will  have  his  stock 
of  associations  increased,  so  as  to  render  more  and  more  information  aooqitahie 
to  him. 

**  After  this  foundation,  the  object  still  being  rather  to  create  an  appetite  for 
knowledge  than  to  satisfy  it,  it  would  be  desirable  to  furnish  a  boy  with  histories 
of  one  or  two  particular  countries,  Greece,  Rome,  and  England  for  instance,  writ- 
ten at  no  great  length,  and  these  also  written  poetically  much  more  than  phib- 
BOphicaOy,  with  much  liveliness  of  stylo,  and  force  of  painting,  so  as  to  excite  an 
interest  about  the  persons  and  things  spoken  of.  The  absence  of  all  instruction 
in  politics  or  political  economy,  nay,  even  an  absolute  erroneousness  of  judgment 
on  such  matters,  provided  always  that  it  involves  no  wrong  principle  in  morality, 
are  comparatively  of  slight  importance.  Let  the  boy  gain,  if  possible,  a  strong 
appetite  for  knowledge  to  begin  with;  it  is  a  later  part  of  education  which  ahodd 
enable  him  to  pursue  it  sensibly,  and  to  make  it,  when  obtained,  wisdom.** 

**  Supposing  a  boy  to  possess  that  outline  of  general  history  which  his  prints  and 
his  abridgments  will  have  given  him,  with  his  associations,  so  far  as  they  go^ 
strong  and  lively,  and  his  desire  of  increased  knowledge  keen,  the  next  thing  to 
be  done  is  to  set  him  to  read  some  first-rate  historian,  whose  mind  was  formed  in, 
and  bears  the  stamp  of  some  period  of  advanced  civilization,  analogous  to  that  in 
which  we  now  live.  In  other  words,  he  should  read  Thucydides,  or  Taeitna,  or 
any  writer  equal  to  them,  if  such  can  be  found,  belonging  to  the  third  period  of 
fhll  civilization,  that  of  modem  Europe  since  the  middle  ages.  The  particdar 
subject  of  the  history  is  of  little  moment,  so  long  as  it  be  taken  neither  from  the 
barbarian,  nor  from  the  romantic,  but  from  the  philosophical  or  civilized  stage  of 
human  society ;  and  so  long  as  the  writer  be  a  man  of  commanding  mind,  who 
has  flilly  imbibed  the  influences  of  his  age,  yet  without  bearing  its  exclusive  im- 
press. And  the  study  of  such  a  work,  under  an  intelligent  teacher,  beooroes  in- 
deed the  key  of  knowledge  and  of  wisdom:  first,  it  affords  an  example  of  good 
historical  evidence,  and  hence  the  pupil  may  be  taught  to  notice,  fi:om  time  lo 
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Ume,  the  Tirious  criteria  of  a  credible  narrative,  and,  by  the  role  of  contraries, 
to  observe  what  are  the  indications  of  a  testimony  questionable,  suspicions,  or 
worthless.  Undue  scepticism  may  be  repressed  by  showing  how  generally  truth 
has  been  attained  when  it  has  been  honestly  and  judiciously  sought ;  while  cre- 
dulity may  be  checked  by  pointing  out,  on  the  other  hand,  how  manifold  are  the 
errors  into  which  those  are  betrayed  whose  intellect  or  whose  principles  have 
been  found  wanting.  Now,  too,  the  time  is  come  when  the  pupil  may  be  intro- 
duced to  that  high  philosophy  which  unfolds  '  the  causes  of  things.*  The  history 
with  which  he  is  engaged  presents  a  view  of  society  in  its  most  advanced  state, 
when  the  human  mind  is  highly  developed,  and  the  various  crises  which  affect 
the  growth  of  the  political  fabric  are  all  overpast  Let  him  be  taught  to  analyze 
the  subject  thus  presented  to  him ;  to  trace  back  institutions,  civil  and  religious, 
to  their  origin;  to  explore  the  elements  of  the  national  character,  as  now  exhibit- 
ed in  maturity,  in  the  vicissitudes  of  the  nation*s  fortune,  and  the  moral  and 
physical  qualities  of  its  race;  to  observe  how  the  morals  and  the  mind  of  the  peo- 
ple have  been  subject  to  a  succession  of  influences,  some  accidental,  others  regu. 
lar;  to  see  and  remember  what  critical  seasons  of  improvement  have  been  ne- 
glected, what  besetting  evils  have  been  wantonly  aggravated  by  wickedness  or 
fiUly.  In  short,  the  pupil  may  be  furnished,  as  it  were,  with  certain  formule, 
which  shall  enable  him  to  read  all  history  beneficially;  which  shall  teach  him 
what  to  look  for  in  it,  how  to  judge  of  it,  and  how  to  apply  it. 

**  Education  will  thus  fulfil  its  great  business,  as  far  as  regards  the  intellect,  to 
inapire  it  with  a  desire  of  knowledge,  and  to  furnish  it  with  power  to  obtain  and 

to  profit  by  what  it  seeks  for."* 

» 

No.  XIII. 

ORPHAN  STATISTICS. 

By  the  instructions  of  the  Scholastic  Committee,!  I  was  directed  to  collect  all 
the  information  possible  in  regard  to  the  proportion,  in  number,  of  orphans  to  the 
rest  of  the  community.  On  this  subject  I  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  satisfac- 
tory data,  except  in  a  few  cases.  Even  where  statistical  inquiries  have  been  pur- 
sued with  considerable  minuteness,  this  subject  does  not  appear  to  have  formed 
a  part  of  them.  The  infi>rmation  which  I  have  to  present  is  too  meagre  to  per- 
mit  any  general  inferences,  other  than  that  the  proportion  of  destitute  orphan 
children  to  the  rest  of  the  community,  is  exceedingly  variable  in  different  coun- 
tries, and  even  in  different  districts  of  the  same  country. 

The  orphan  establishment  of  the  duchy  of  Saxe-Weimar  is  administered  as  a 
branch  of  the  government^  and  the  details  in  regard  to  it  are  known  with  great 
minuteness.    The  report  of  this  department!  for  1837,  shows  that  there  were  433 

*  It  would  be  most  desirable  that  a  series  of  text-books  should  be  prepared 
according  to  this  plan,  which  is  as  successful  in  practice  as  consonant  with  sound 
theory.  (A.  D.  B.) 

t  See  p.  vi.  of  the  Pre&ce  to  this  Report 

X  For  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  director.  Dr.  Kohler. 
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orphan  ehildren  between  the  ages  of  about  aix  and  fourteen  yeara,  receiviiig  aid. 
Under  thia  title  are  included  children  who  have  loat  both  parents,  or  who  have 
loat  their  father,  the  mother  remaining  a  widow,  and  children  deeerted  bj  fliBir 
fathers.  Of  the  total  number,  211  were  orphan  boya,  206  girla,  and  6  wen 
iliildren  deserted  by  their  Others.  Of  the  211  boys,  166  were  fttherleas,  and 
45  had  lost  both  parente;  and  of  the  206  girls,  164  were  fatherless,  and  42  had 
lost  both  parents.  The  population  of  the  duchy  of  SazcWeimar  waa,  in  1837, 
aboat  250,000,  so  that  the  destitute  orphans  of  both  sexes  formed  aboat  J.7  per 
cant,  of  the  population,  and  the  destitute  orphan  boys  about  .066  per  cent  At 
the  same  time,  the  number  of  orphans  receiving  aid  in  the  town  of  Weimar  wis 
33,  which,  in  a  population  of  12,000,  was  .275  per  cent^  or  more  than  enoB 
and  a4iilf  the  proportion  for  the  duchy  at  large. 

Hie  statistics  coming  next  to  these  in  point  of  Ininuteness,  which  I  was  alib 
to  procure,  are  from  the  canton  of  Zurich,  in  Switserland.*  These  give,  ia 
1836,  for  231,574  inhabitants,  3,731  orphans  of  both  sexes,  the  term  orphan  bs. 
ing  understood  as  in  Weimar,  and  the  oeosua  including  ehildren  frcwi  in&ney 
to  about  aixteen  years  of  age.  The  city  of  Zurich,  with  a  popolatioa  of  14,|M3^ 
had,  at  the  aame  time,  229  orphana.  Thus  the  oooatry  communes,  with  a  p»> 
pnlation  of  217,331,  gave  assistance  to  2,636  orphan  children,  or  1.21  per  oflnt, 
and  the  city  of  Zurich  to  141,  or  .99  per  cent.  I  have  not  the  means  of  earn- 
puting  exactly  the  number  of  orphana  below  five  years  and  oirer  fimrteoi,  ii^ 
olttded  in  thia  estimate,  ao  as  to  compare  it  vnth  the  statemenl  lor  the  doofay  of 
Saxs-Weimar,  but  adoptmg  an  approximate  estimate,  the  nomber  of  destitate  si^ 
phana  in  the  canton  of  Zurich  to  every  one  hundred  inhabitants,  appears  to  bs 
between  four  and  five  times  as  great  as  the  number,  between  the  same  yeara,  in 
the  duchy  of  Weimar. 

The  director  of  the  Orphan-house  at  Stuttgard  gave  me  1600,  as  the  number 
of  orphan  children  to  be  provided  for  in  Wurtemberg,  fi-om  aix  years  up  to 
fborlssn  or  fifteen.  This  number  gives,  in  the  whole  popolaUon  of  1,490,060, 
ahnost  J15  per  eent    Thia  proportion  u  somewhat  lower  than  that  lor  Weimar. 

In  tiw  ahaence  of  more  correct  data,  I  endeavowed  to  obtain  the  probaUe  num- 
ber of  destitnte  or^ian  boys  in  Edinburgh,  by  summing  up  the  anmbers  in  the 
diftnnt  hespitab  and  the  Charity  Work4ioase.  Edinburgh  is  so  w^  provided 
with  edneatiooal  charities,  nearly  all  of  which  give  a  preferenoe,  in  their  adinis. 
Mons,  to  erphana,  thai  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  many  deetitnte  orphan  cJiMdiea 
are  witiiont  this  pale.  The  summation  of  the  nombera  obtained,  as  above  slated, 
givea  272  lor  the  number  of  male  orphans  supported  by  the  pnUie,  using  the  word 
orphan  in  the  same  sense  as  hitherto,  and  the  age  being  between  six  and  fifteen 
years.  The  population  of  Edmbnrgh  ia  abent  176,000,  which  would  give  nearijr 
.155  per  cent  as  the  number  of  orphan  boya  siqppoited  in  the  charitable  eslalb- 
lishments  of  the  city.  The  corresponding  proportion  for  the  town  of  Weimar  is 
.137  per  cent,  and  for  the  town  of  Zurich,  495  per  cent 
. 

*  Kindly  furnished  to  me  by  Burgomaster  Hess. 
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